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BOOK  VI. 

I.  X  HIS  same  winter  the  Athenians  decreed  again  to  under-^ 
take  an  expedition  to  Sicily ',  with  a  greater  force  than  that 
under  Laches,  or  Eurymedon,  and,  if  possible,  to  subdue  it, 
though  most  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
island,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  both  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  and  not  aware  that  they  were  undertaking  a  war 
scarcely  less  serious  than  the  one  against  the  Peloponnesians. 
For  the  compass  of  Sicily  is,  for  a  merchant  ship,  not  much 
less  than  eight  days'  sail  \  and,  though  of  such  a  size,  it  is 


'  Decreed  agttin  to  undertake,  ^c]  There  is  no  foreseeing  how  far  their 
tyrannous  dominion  misht  not  have  been  extended  over  Greeks  and  among 
foreign  nations,  but  mat  the  folly  of  democracy  unrestrained  woulc^ 
of  course,  work  its  own  ruin.  The  evident  weakness  in  the  political  con- 
duct of  the  only  rival  powery  Lacedaemon,  operated  to  the  encouragement 
of  chieft  and  people.    (Mitford). 

•  7%^  compau  of  Sicilv,  ^c]  In  the  accounts  of  the  antients  respecting 
the  circumference  of  Sicily,  as,  indeed,  of  all  islands,  there  is  great 
diversity.  Several  accounts  are  detailed  by  Cluverius  Sic.  Antiq.  p.  54., 
who  concludes  by  ^ving  his  own  calculation,  formed  in  a  pedestnan  tour 
round  the  island.  He  makes  it  six  hundred  miles,  namely,  by  land.  Eu- 
phorus,  indeed,  dted  by  Strabo,  p.  385.,  makes  it  a  voyage  of  five  days  and 
nights ;  though  there  some  would  read  for  ^,  17.  But  if  the  nights  as  well  as 
the  days  be  taken  into  the  account,  the  difierence  will  be  but  trifling. 
Plutarch  de  exil.§  10.  says  it  is  four  dajrs'  sail.  But  there,  perhaps,  for  ini, 
we  should  read  nn,  cTrra.  Dio  Chrysostom,  p.  251,  41.,  says  the  island  is 
ten  thousand  two  hundred  stadia  in  circumference.    But  there,  perhaps,  for 

M  we  should  read  M,  i.  e.  five  thousand.    On  this  rough  computation  by 
dajf/  sail  see  the  note  on  1.  9,  97.  1.    And  here  it  may  be  noticed,  that 
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separated  from  the  continent  ^  by  only  a  distance  of  twenty 
stadia  ^  of  sea* 


Duker  well  defends  Thucydides  from  the  attacks  of  the  mathematicians,  as 
not  professing  to  give  the  real  magnitude  or  geometrical  contents  of  the 
island,  but  only  its  reputed  magnitude,  and  that  in  the  riide  calculation  of 
his  age.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  says,  ''  not  much  less 
than." 

As  to  the  diversity  of  estimates,  it  mast  be  confessed  to  be  great.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Thucydides  speaks  of  days'  sail  in  a  merchant 
vessel.  Some  others,  who  speak  of  fewer  days'  sail,  may  mean  in  a 
trireme. 

This  island  is  usually  considered  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean.  Such 
Strabo  considered  it,  and  those  who  went  after  him,  as  also  Diodorus.  And 
so  Cluverius  maintains  it  to  be,  pronouncing  Scylax  to  be,  therefore,  wrong 
in  saying  that  Sardinia  is  the  largest,  and  next  to  it  Sicily.  It  has,  how- 
ever, turned  out,  on  the  recent  accurate  examination  of  both  islands,  by 
the  scientific  Captain  Smyth,  that  Sardinia  is  the  larger.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  the  ver}'  antient  geographer  just  mentioned  had,  in  this  respect  (as, 
indeed,  in  some  others),  more  knowledge  than  those  that  came  after  him. 
And,  certainly,  the  square  form  of  Sardinia  is  more  favourable  to  magnitude 
than  the  triangular  one  of  Sicily. 

9  Separated  from  the  continent.]  And  (as  is  also  implied  in  the  phrase- 
ology) thereby  prevented  from  formingpart  of  it.  For  there  is,  as  Bauer 
has  seen,  a  mixture  of  two  phrases.  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Plutarch 
Anton.  69*  rov  ydp  lipjovroi  Mfiov,  Procop.  166,  4.  dvdiv  vraiiotv  Suipyo* 
fdmi  fUTp<ff  rb  fii)  ijri^AXj&fftno^  tlvau  and  805,  20.  fikvpip  yAp  rcaovrtf  rb  fti) 
IfTt^aKdoina  tlvai  iuipytrai  'Fwftti.  and  de  .£dif.  43,  26.  x^H^^^^^^C  7^p  — 
h^fuf  Sutpyofiivti  ppaxti  fi>)  v^ffoc  tlveu.  Hence  may  be  emended  Pausan. 
1.  10,  17,  6.  ol  dk  n)v  Kvpvov  oraSiovQ  ^alv  oif  irXcovac  dirb  r^c  ^apdov^  ^ 
bKTta  ry  daXdatry  iuipyia^au  where  I  conjecture  rqc  <&aX<i<r<rifc*  In  the  same 
way  the  Latin  writers  use  dissociare.  So  Sil.  Ital.  1.  14.,  with  reference  to 
this  separation,  says :  **  Sed  spatium  quod  dissociat  consortia  terrs." 

Perhaps  this  may  be  a  proper  place  to  advert  to  the  notion  that  Sicily 
was,  by  a  violent  convulsion,  torn  from  Italy  (of  which,  indeed,  in  the  very 
earliest  ases,  it  was  esteemed  a  part).  Cluverius,  1. 1,  1.  refers  to  many  pas- 
sages of  Virgil,  Sil.  Ital.,  Ovid,  Claudian,  Statins,  and  Dionysius.  This,  he 
says,  was  endeavoured  to  be  proved  by  Fazelli,  whom  he  cites,  and  solidly 
refutes;  referring  also  to  the  opinions  of  Herodotus  and  other  authors.  He 
truly  remarks,  that  the  opinion  that  islands,  adjacent  to  continents,  once 
formed  a  part  of  them,  and  were  torn  from  them,  was  common.  Hence 
Euboea  was  thought  to  have  been  torn  from  Boeotia,  Britain  from  Prance, 
Ceylon  from  Hindostan,  Japan  from  China,  &c.  &c.  Finally,  he  refers  to 
some  able  remarks  in  refutation  of  the  common  notion,  by  Marian  Valgu- 
arnara,  who,  among  other  objections,  shows  that  Italy  and  Sicily,  thouch 
they  approach  venr  near  in  one  place,  yet  it  is  only  m  one  place ;  in  the 
rest  they  are  too  far  asunder  to  suppose  any  such  rent.  Why,  too,  he  asks, 
should  not  many  equally  narrow  isthmuses  have  been  torn  asunder  as  well 
as  this  ?  He  also  observes,  that  the  Sicilian  coast  presents  appearances  the 
farthest  removed  from  such  a  supposition,  by^  the  view  of  so  many  beautiful 
natural  ports,  and  peninsulas,  all  turned  with  exquisite  exactness  by  the 
great  Architect. 

*  Twenty  stadia,]  Cluverius  Sic.  Antiq.  1, 5.,  thinks  that  Thucydides  is 
mistaken  in  this  measurement ;  as  most  make  it  only  twelve  or  thirteen.  But 
Poppo  Proleg.  2, 498.  observes,  that  the  geographers  of  our  day  make  it 
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II.  The  mode  in  which  it  was  of  old  colonised  \  and  the 
nations  which  then  occupied  it  were  as  follows: 

The  most  antient  inhabitants,  as  occupants  of  a  part  of  the 
country,  are  said  to  have  been  the  Cyclops  and  Lsestrygons, 
of  whom  I  am  not  able  to  tell  the  race,  neither  from  whence 
they  went  thither,  nor  whither  they  afterwards  retired.^  What 


half  a  German  mile ;  which  vvill  raise  it  above  the  extent  assigned  by  Thu- 
cydides.  Arrowsmith's  map  makes  it  yet  more.  See  also  Dorville's 
Sicula,  p.  7.  and  also  Brydone»  1,  85.  Munter,  p.  492.  and  Hoare,  2,  209., 
cited  by  Poppo.  Certain  it  is  that  measurements  at  sea  are  vague,  and 
judgment  by  the  eye  deceiving. 

*  Colonised.]  Or  settled ;  not  inhabited,  as  Hobbes  and  Smith  render. 
On  the  subject  of  the  early  settling  and  antient  inliabitants  of  Sicily,  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Cluver.  Sic.  Antiq.  1, 2. 

^  Cyclops  and  Ltpstryeoju,  ^c]  Our  historian  professes  to  know  nothing 
about  their  descent,  and  only  that  they  went  to  Sicily,  and,  in  after  times, 
gradually  disappeared.  What  he  was  not  able  to  learn,  it  is  not  probable 
that  modern  enquirers  should  be  able  to  ascertain ;  and  yet  such  das  been 
attempted.  Goeller  de  Situ  Syr.,  p.  4.,  observes  that  M anncrt  Geogr.  Gr. 
and  Rom.  4.,  p.  5.,  places  them  far  north,  about  the  latitude  of  the  Danube. 
Ukert  and  Zeune  place  them  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Gossilin  assigns  them  Latium;  and  this  last  was  the  opinion  of  Ciuverius. 

As  to  the  part  occupied  by  the  Laestrygons  in  Sicily,  Spanheim  thinks  it 
was  the  plain  of  Leontini.  Dorville  assents  to  the  opinion  of  Ciuverius; 
yet  he  maintains  that  the  Homeric  Laestrygons  arc  not  to  be  sought  for  in 
Sicily.  **  The  tract  (Goeller  continues)  occupied  by  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily,  is 
generally  agreed,  by  antients  and  moderns,  to  have  been  on  tne  east  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  near  iEtna;  at  least,  if  we  put  aside  the  Homeric  Cyclops, 
whose  situation  is  doubtful."  He  concludes  by  referring  to  Creuzer  Ant. 
Hist.  Gr.,  p.  47.  seq.  62.  sqq.  55 — 59.  Ukert  Geogr.,  vol.  1.  p.  2.  p.  1.7.  seq.» 
and  adverts,  with  a  reference  to  Creuzer,  to  the  cautious  language  employed 
by  Thucydides  whenever  he  relates  any  thing  on  the  authority  of  poets. 
On  the  present  geographical  or  genealogical  digression,  Groelier  refers  to 
I  Valckn.  on  Herod.  5,  71.,  and  cites  Livy,  9,  17.  Nihil  minus  quassitum  a 

[  principio  hujus  operis  videri  potest,  quam  ut  plus  justo  ab  rerum  ordine  de^ 

clinarem,  varietatibus^ue  distinguendo  opere  et  legentibus  velut  devertiailn 
amoena  et  requiem  ammo  meo  qusererem.  To  me  it  appears  that  Thucy* 
dides  borrowed  much  of  the  information  to  be  found  in  this  digression  from 
Antiochus  and  other  antient  historians.  ^ 

Fazelli  Sicul.  1,  6.,  adduces,  as  a  proof,  the  former  inhabitation  of  the 
Cvclops,  the  gigantic  bones  and  monstrous  caves  found  up  and  down  in  the 
island.    That  antiquary,  however,  might  be  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of 
I  these  bones.    Certainly,  he  was  a  most  credulous  person ;  and  it  is  remark- 

able that  the  same  should  be  the  popular  belief  in  every  country,  namely, 
that  bones  of  giants  are  to  be  met  with,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  All  this  is  a  faint  remnant  of  venerable  traditions,  which  took 
their  origin  from  a  period  when,  as  we  learn  from  holy  writ,  '*  there  were 
^  nants  in  the  earth."    But  that  any  bones  of  that  race  should  still  be  found 

I  *  18  little  credible,  and  has  never  been  established  by  any  certain  proof.  That 

the  giffantic  race  was  confined  to  the  very  first  generations  of  men,  hai 
been  tn^  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  enquirers. 
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the  poets  have  spoken  of  them,  or  what  information  any  one 
may  have  gathered  of  them,  must  here  suffice.  The  Si- 
canians^  appear  to  have  been  after  them,  the  first  settlers, 
nay,  as  they  themselves  say,  were  even  prior  to  them,  as  being 
the  indigenous,  or  aboriginal,  inhabitants:  but,  as  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  truth,  they  were  Iberians,  and  from  the 
river  Sicanus  in  Iberia*,  being  expelled  thence  by  the 
Ligyans.  From  them  the  island  then  received  the  name  of 
JSicania,  though  formerly  called  Trinacria.  ^  These  Sicanians 
even  now  inhabit  those  parts  of  Sicily  towards  the  west. 

After  the  taking  of  Ilium  some  of  the  Trojans,  escaping 
the  hands  of  the  Achseans,  went  in  vessels  to  Sicily,  and  in- 
habiting the  country  bordering  on  the  Sicani,  they  both  toge* 


3  Sicaniatu,]  Of  these  was  the  antient  Kins  Cocalus,  spoken  of  by  Diod. 
Sic.  t.3.  221.,  who  says  that  Dasdalus  lived  at  nis  court.  That  king  is  sup- 
posed to  have  resided  at  Agrigentuin.  On  the  early  migrations  of  the  Si- 
canians, there  is  some  interesting  information  in  Dionvs.  Hal.  Ant.,  p.  1 7  and 
18.,  who  refers  to  Hellanicus  L^b.,  Philistus,  Antiochus,  and  Thucydides. 

*  They  were  Iberianty  and  from  the  river  Sicanus  in  Iberia.]  Such,  too, 
as  Cluverius  remarks,  was  the  opinion  of  Philistus,  Ephorus,  and  Dionysius. 

On  the  river  Sicanus  here  spoken  of,  Cluverius  says  it  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned except  in  Steph.  Byz. ;  and  he  supposes  it  to  be  the  river  Segrse, 
which  flows  from  the  Pyrensean  mountams,  and  runs  into  the  Iberus. 
Ukert,  referred  to  by  Goeller,  thinks  it  the  river  Xucar. 

ft  Sicaniaj  though  formerly  called  Trinaciia^  Some  MSS.  have  Trinacia, 
which  is  often  elsewhere  found,  as  is  not  unfrequently  Thrinacia,  and  even 
sometimes  Thinacria ;  which  last,  however,  seems  to  be  a  corruption.  As 
to  the  others,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  between  them;  as  in 
Timseus  ap.  Goeller  de  Situ  Syr.,  d.  290. 

Dorville  Sic,  p.  163.  seqq.,  thinxs  that  Sicily  was  called  Thrinacia,  or 
Trinacia,  from  an  antient  city  of  that  name,  which  was  of  barbarian  and 
Sicilian  origin.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  wholly  unfounded  fancy, 
especially  as  we  can  so  much  better  account  for  the  name  on  another  prin- 
ciple. The  ratio  significationis  in  either  case  is  essentially  the  same.  Trin* 
acria  (for  which  Tnnacris,  only  another  form,  occurs  in  Ptolemy,  Appian 
Halient.  624.,  Ovid  Fast.  4.^  is  the  more  usual  name,  and  denotes  the  Mr^^ 
c^}ed  island.  Trinacia  (which  is,  I  conceive,  the  earlier  name,  as  found  in 
Homer,  and  appears  in  many  later  writers)  signifies  the  triangular,  or  three- 
cornered,  island.  Nay,  Orpheus  calls  Sicily  the  rptyXwxwa  vrjeov,  i.  e.  the 
threc'tined  (and  Lycophron  Cass. 966.  8a;^s,  'AKai  xpSdnpov  vfjaov  et'c 
Xijicrijpiav),  And  so  tne  Romans  called  it  Triquetra.  Hence,  in  Strabo, 
p.  582.  ieri  ^  i)  SckcXuz  rpilytavoc  rif  <rx^f(art,  icaj  iid.  rovro  Tpwaxpia  fiiv 
vpSrepov,  Tpivajcic  If  ^anpov  rrpotrfiyopev^ti  fiiTovofiaa^tiira  tv^utvorepov.  I 
am  surprised  the  editors  should  not  have  seen  that  TpivaKia  is  the  true 
reading,  or,  perhaps,  Qpivcucia,  and  then  TptvaKia  is  for  TpwaKig.  The  form 
Gpivagia  is  only  a  rougher  pronunciation  of  the  word,  and,  perhaps,  a  yet 
more  antient  one.  So  Eustathius  on  Dionys.  Perieg.  (TpivcuciaQ)  says,  the 
island  was  so  called  duk  r6  hiKivai  dpldoKi,  where  it  is  strange  the  editors 
should  not  have  seen  that  the  true  reading  is  ePINAKi,  the  A  and  N  being 


^ 
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ther  obtmned  the  name  of  Elymians  %  and  their  cities  were 
Eryx^  and  £gesta.^       There  were   also   with   them   some 


often  confounded.  This  emendation  is,  indeed,  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
Steph.  Byz.,  who  says  hXri^ri  d'  o^nac  8ri  ^pivoKi  icrlv  ofioitu  Now  this  will 
be  better  understood,  on  remembering  that  BpiviK  signified  a  three-imed 
fork,  and  also,  in  a  general  way,  any  triangular  figure;  as  is  plain  from  its 
being  a  name  given  to  the  vryov,  or  winnowing-fan,  which  was  of  the  form 
of  a  A.  Perhaps  this  dpivdK  is  the  only  evidence  that  rpivot  (whence  die 
Latin  trinus)  was  used  by  the  Greeks.  The  name  Trinacria,  it  may  be 
observed,  was  not  confined  to  Sicily.  Thus  it  was  (as  appears  from  Pliny 
H.  N.  5,  31.)  sometimes  given  to  Rhodes ;  perhaps,  however,  rather  as  an 
epithet  than  a  regular  appellation. 

Ciuverius  Sic.  Ant.  p.  48.  says,  the  antients  called  the  island  irptftrccXoc 
And  he  gives  a  whimsical  representation. 

«  Efymiant,]  So  called  (as  appears  by  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  41,  42.)  from 
Elvmus,  who,  together  with  iEgestus,  or  Egistus,  was  the  leader  of  the 
colony  from  Troy.  Thus  it  was  that  the  two  chiefs  founded  two  cities,  the 
latter  Egesta,  and  the  former  Eryx ;  though  his  people  were  called  Ely- 
mians, which  soon  became  a  name  common  to  the  mhabitants  of  ^M  cities. 
Egistus  had  been  bom  in  Sicily;  and,  bv  his  early  knowledge  and  subset 
quent  connection  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  was,  no  doubt,  induced 
to  there  seek  a  refu^  for  himself  and  such  of  his  countrymen  as  would  join 
in  the  expedition.  The  story  is  told  by  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  Servius 
on  Vii^.,  Lycophron,  and  Tzetzes  his  Scholiast,  besides  other  writers  men- 
tioned by  Ciuverius. 

'  -Bryjr.]  The  situation  of  this  place  (as  well  as  of  Egesta)  was  admir- 
ably selected ;  being,  indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  in  all  Sicily.  Its  site  is 
accurately  described  by  Polybius  as  a  flat  piece  of  ground  on  the  top  of  a 
very  lofty  hill.  The  place  was  said  by  some  to  have  been  named  after  iu 
founder  Eryx,  son  of  Butes  and  Venus.  Perhaps,  however,  this  was  a  fic- 
tion, to  do  honour  to  the  celebrated  temple  ot  Venus  at  Ei^x,  others  re- 
presenting it  as  founded  by  ^Egistus. 

The  place  is  now  called  St.  Juliano,  and  is  occupied  by  a  well-peopled 
town  and  a  castle.  The  situation  is  commanding,  being  on  one  side  on  the 
edee  of  a  perpendicular  precipice. 

»  Egesta.]  The  orthography  Egista,  though  also  found  in  Lycophron, 
Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  is,  by  Ciuverius,  reckoned  not  so  antient  as  Egesta 
(whence  the  Roman  Segesta),  as  found  not  only  in  so  antient  a  writer  as 
Thucydides,  but  also  in  Pliny,  Steph.  Byz.,  and  coins  and  inscriptions. 

Now  J  was  often  prefixed  to  names  beginning  with  a  vowet  iEgistus, 
the  founder  of  this  city,  is  called  by  Virgil  JcesUi,  So  at  1. 1,  Sunt  et 
Siculis  regionibus  urbes,  Armaque,  Trojanoque  a  saneuine  clarus  Acestes. 
The  situation  of  Egesta  was  a  veiy  fertile  one,  beanng  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  Troy,  for  which  reason  the  settiers  called  the  two  rivers  near  it, 
the  Scammander  and  the  Simois.  From  the  river  Himera  to  Panormus 
Strabo  reckons  fkOaa  \k  • :  thence  to  the  emporium  of  the  Segestans  /3X : 
thence  to  Lilybseum  X^.  That  emporium  is  sud  to  have  been  at  the  present 
Castel  ^  Mare ;  and  Eeesta,  at  St.  Barbara.  The  ruins  of  this  town  present 
several  buildings  of  the  grandest  kind,  especially  the  temple  at  Egesta, 
which  Duppa  says  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  long,  sixty-six  wide 
with  six  columns  in  front,  and  fourteen  on  each  side.  ' 

*  Poppo  conjeciores  k8,  refurring  to  Hoore ;  probably  tfau  true  reading  is  mc. 
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Phocians  ®,  who  in  their  way  from  Troy,  were  then  '^  driven 
by  a  storm  first  to  Libya,  and  afterwi^rds  from  thence  to 
Sicily. 

As  to  the  Siculi  (Sicilians),  they  passed  over  from  Italy 
(for  there  they  had  inhabited),  flying  before  the  Opicians  '% 
having  (as  it  is  said,  and  seems  probable)  watched  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  a  brisk  and  favourable  wind  to  cross 
over  '^  on  rafts  %  and  probably  making  the  voyage  by  other 
methods.'*  Nay,  there  are  yet  Siculi  in  Italy:  and  the 
country  was  called  Italy  from  Italus,  a  certain  king  of  the 
Siculi  ^*  so  called.      These  having  passed  over  in  great  force 


9  Pkodant.]  Here  Bochart,  Geograph.  Sacr.  p.  650.,  thinks  our  author 
under  a  mistake. 

•0  T/ien.]  Tore,  i.  e.  about  the  same  time  with  the  Trojans.  Not  **  after- 
wards/' as  Smith  renders.  The  word  was  omitted  in  some  MSS.,  probably 
from  ignorance  of  its  sense. 

'1  Opicians,]  That  these  were  the  same  with  the  Ausonians  is  shown, 
from  the  historian  Antiochus,  by  Strubo,  p.  37 1.  A.  Sec  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom. 
1. 1.  p.  51.,  and  especially  p.  25,  37,  48.  Also  sit.  et  orig.  Syr.  p.  13,  not. 
Wachsmuth  Hist.  Rom.  p.  24.  (Goeller^.  The  Antiochus  here  mentioned 
by  Goellcr  was  the  most  antient  of  all  writers  on  Sicily,  bein^  somewhat 
prior  to  Thucydides.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  from  the  time  of  Co- 
calus  down  to  the  second  year  of  the  eighty-ninth  Olympiad,  in  nine  books ; 
the  same  number  as  that  adopted  by  Herodotus,  probably  from  imitation. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Thucydides  made  use  of  the  history  of  An- 
tiochus in  his  own  work ;  but  how  far  we  are  not  enabled  to  say,  the  frag- 
ments of  Antiochus  being  very  few  and  short. 

>«  Watched  the  opportunitv,  ^c]     vrop^fnov  is  not  correctly  rendered  by 
the  commentators,  strait.     The  word  here  signifies  trajectio,  passage  or 
ferry;  or  rather  the  opportunity  of  making  it.    So  Polyb.  5,  94,  3.  rtiptiv 
Tf^v  avvovov,  observare  tempus  concilii. 

>'  Rafts.']  So  Hesych.  ^i\a,  H  awlkovai  koi  oWio  vkiovaiv.  The  word 
properly  signifies  vavQ  ax^dia,  a  bark,  or  any  thing  on  which  to  float,  made 
for  the  occasion,  and  not  regularly  formed. 

»♦  Ot/icr  methods.]  Namely,  by  means  of  swimming,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  assistance  of  casks,  bladders,  and  such  other  helps,  including  that 
of  hanging  by  the  tails  of  horses.  That  the  distance  was  not  too  great  to 
be  swam  over,  is  certain  by  the  testimony  of  historians,  that,  at  the 
storming  of  Messena  by  the  Carthaginians,  many  of  the  inhabitants  swam 
across  to  the  Italian  shore. 

The  expression  dvkfiov  Kanovroc  denotes  a  brisk  wind^  and  is,  by  custom, 
used  only  of  afavourabie  one. 

i&  King  of  theSiculiJ]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  adopted,  with 
reason,  by  the  recent  editors,  Siculi  for  Arcades.  That  ludus  was  king  of 
the  Siculi,  is  certain  from  Antiochus,  cited  by  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  10,  33.  How- 
ever, as  the  Siculi  are  by  Antiochus  and  Dionysius  said  to  have  been 
(Enotri;  and  as  Dionysius  himself,  at  p.  255,.  10.  narrates,  that  the  ^notri 
came  originally  from  Arcadia,  so  Goeller  thinks  either  *ApKd^wtf  is  a  gloss 
on  StreXtair,  or  Thucydides  so  wrote,  as  knowing  that  the  (Enotri  were  trom 
Arcadia ;  and  the  same  with  the  Siculi.    The  latter  supposition,  Iiowever, 
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to  Sicily,  and  defeated  in  battle  the  Sicani,  drove  and  confined 
them  to  ^^  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  it,  and  made 
the  island  be  called  instead  of  Sicania,  Sicilia,  and  having 
possessed  themselves  of  the  best  parts  of  the  country,  they  in- 
habited there  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  they  had 
crossed  over,  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Grecians  in  Sicily.  And 
even  yet  diey  occupy  the  midland  and  northerly  parts  of  the 
island.  The  Phcenicians,  too,  formed  settlements  around  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  taking  in  the  promontories  near  the  sea,  and 
little  islands  adjacent,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  trafiic  with  the 
Siculi.  *7. 

After,  however,  the  Greeks  had  come  over  in  great  num- 

u  very  groundless.  Not  to  say  that  we  nowhere  read  o£  kings  of  Arcadia, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  king  of  Arcadia  should  have  gone  to  settle  a 
colony  in  Italy.  Besides,  the  very  name  given  to  the  new  colonists 
(OBnotri)  seems  to  point  at  CSnotrut  (one  of  the  twenty  sons  of  Lycaon,  as 
we  find  from  Phocylides),  and  not  Italus,  as  the  leader  and  founder  of  the 
colony.  Whereas  it  was  likely  that  when,  in  after  times,  the  colony  grew 
populous  and  powerful,  it  should  give  name  to  the  whole  country,  at  least 
the  south  part  of  it,  and  this  be  called  CEnotria  or  Italia.  Besides,  Anti* 
ochus,  referred  to  by  Goeller,  calls  Italus,  not  an  Arcadian,  but  an  (£no- 
trian.  And  as  'ApKddutv  cannot  have  come  from  Thucydides,  neither  is  it, 
I  conceive,  as  Goeller  fancies,  9LglosM.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  mar* 
^al  remark,  not  intended  to  supersede  the  textual  reading,  though  it  had 
m  some  MSS.  that  effect,  but  to  denote  the  Grecian  origin  of  one  of  the 
most  antient  nations  of  Italy. 

On  the  origin  of  the  name  Italia  Gk)eller  refers  to  Heyne's  twenty-first 
Exc  on  Virg.^n.  1.  Aristot.  Polit.7, 10.  Paul  Diacon.  Hist.  Langobard 
fi,  83.  And  (after  Niebuhr)  referring  to  Thucyd.  7, 33.  he  remarks,  *  that 
the  name  of  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  only  comprehended  that  pert 
of  the  peninsula  from  the  river  Laus  and  the  city  of  Aietapontum  to  the 
Sicilian  strait;  all  beyond  belonging  to  Japygia,  Opicia,"  ac.  If  so,  the 
antient  name  of  Italy  was  indeed  very  limited,  only  comprehending  Cala- 
bria; namdy,  the  toe  of  the  boot  But  as  Niebuhr  himself  admits  that 
CEnotria  comprehended  BrtUlU  and  Lucama^  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  Italia  was,  at  the  time  in  question,  at  all  lest  extensive. 

On  the  name  lialut  may  be  consult^  a  learned  note  of  Fabricius  on  Dio 
Cass.  p.  2,  38. 

10  Drove  and  confined  to,"]  Here  I  read,  on  the  conjecture  of  Bekker,  for 
ainvTtiXav,  ^vctrrfiXav.     I  had  myself  conjectured  virktrrftXav, 

17  The  Phaemciant,  too,  formed  settlements^  4rC']  It  seems  that  these  were 
not  meant  as  colonies,  but  only  commercial  stations,  like  the  factories,  or 
petty  settlements,  formed  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  English,  &c.  on  the 
coast  of  Hindostan  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Some  of 
them,  however,  it  seems,  became  colonies,  as  serving  to  carry  off  the  excess 
of  population  from  Phoenicia,  and,  what  might  be  called  New  Phoenicia,  the 
Carthaginian  territories.  Now  islands  and  peninsular  promontories  are 
ntuations  in  all  ages  chosen  for  such  settlements. 

The  islands  here  ipentioned  were  probably  the  .£gades,  &c.  on  the  west 
coast  off  the  Lilybseum. 
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bersi  they  abandoned  tbe  greater  part  of  their  setdements, 
and  drew  together  the  i^st,  occupying  Motya^S  Soloeis^^ 
and  Panormus,  near  the  Elymians,  both  in  reliance  on  their 
assistance,  and  because  from  this  part  of  Sicily  it  is  the 
shortest  passage  to  Carthage. 

Such  were  the  barbarians  who  settled  Sicily,  and  this  their 
situation. 

III.  As  to  the  Greeks^  the  first  who  formed  settlements 


1'  Motya.]    On  the  situation  of  this  place  there  is  some  doubt.    Clnve- 
rius  remarks  that  by  most  geographers  it  is  placed  at  Portus  Galli,  nine 
miles  from  Panormus.  Yet  from  Diodor.  Sic.  I.  13,  14.  and  54.  14,  47-55. 
it  is  plain  that  it  was  not  on  the  continent,  but  on  an  island  distant  irom.it, 
as  Diodor.  says,  six  stadia.    Those  passages,  too,  prove  that  it  was  not  near 
Panormus,  but  between   Lilybeeum    and  Eryx.     Cluverius,   moreover, 
remarks,  "  that  there  is  at  this  time  a  low  isleit,  about  six  stadia  from  the 
continent,  two  miles  from  the  promontory  .£githallus,  and  seven  from  Lily- 
bseum,  called  Isola  di  Santo  Pantaleon,  which  so  coincides  with  the  historical 
narrations  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  Motya."    And  here 
Cluverius  has  been  followed  by  Arrowsmith.    But  the  island  he  mentions 
fis  corresponding  to  Motya  is  Trinas,  which  is  too  far  from  the  continent. 
For  my  own  part,  as  I  find  in  Captain  Smyth's  map  no  less  than  six  islets 
between  Lilybseum  and  ^^githallus,  to  three  of  which  the  distance  mentioned 
bv  Diodorus  will  apply,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  determine  which  of 
tnese  was  the  antient  Motya,  one,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  huular  settle 
ments  before  adverted  to.    Now  the  situation  was  peculiarly  convenient, 
from  the  shortness  of  its  distance  from  Africa,  which,  according  to  Cluve- 
rius, was  about  180  miles;  though,  according  to  Arrowsmith's  map,  it  is 
but  100  miles  to  the  nearest  point,  Uie  Hermeea  Acra.   The  name  Morvif  is 
probably  of  Phcsnician  origin ;  though  there  are  two  or  three  glosses  in 
Hesych.  which  possibly  have  some  connection  with  it. 

18  Soloeis.]  This  was  on  the  east  promontory  of  the  bay  of  Panormus 
(Monte  Gerbino),  and  about  twelve  miles  from  Panormus.  It  was  called 
by  the  Romans  (by  contraction)  Solus  and  Soluntum,  and  is  now  (as  Cluv&. 
rius  testifies)  called  Solunti.  In  the  time  of  Fazelli  there  was  yet  a  castle, 
and  a  port  for  corn  vessels.  Its  situation  is  thus  graphically  depicted  bv 
FazeUi  ap.  Cluver.  p.  278.  **  Mons  Gerbinus,  a  Panormo  passuum  millia  xii 
distans,  sequitur,  quern  mare  adlambit :  et  mons  alius,  undique  praecisus,  &. 
contiguus,  ad  cujus  verticem  Soloentum,  urbs  vetustissima,  hodie  prorsus 
jacens  cemitur.  Cujus  mcenia,  circumquaque  jacentia,  ac  templorum  tedi- 
lunque  privatorum  vestigia,  columnse  prseterea  prostrate,  ac  cistemse,  quae 
hucusque  visuntur,  ejus  prseteritam  ostendunt  claritatem.  Erat  autem  am- 
bitus passuum  supra  milie,  et  naturali  situ  communita,  unicum  habens  adi- 
tum  et  adscensu  perdifficilem."  Cluverius  thinks  that  the  foundation  of 
Soloeis  must  have  been  about  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  nnce  it  is  mentioned 
by  HecatjEUs  in  his  "  Europe." 

It  is  obvious  how  judidousl]^  selected  were  the  situations  of  these  three 
places  :  Motya  beine  on  an  island,  Soloeis  exceedingly  strong  by  nature, 
and  Panormus  one  oi  the  best  ports  in  Europe,  occupying  the  same  site  as 
the  present  Palermo. 
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therein  were  some  Chalcidaeans  from  Eubcea  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Thucles,  who  settled  Naxos  ^  and  erected  the  altar  of 
Apollo  Archegetes  '\  which  is  now  standing  outside  of  the 
city,  at  which  the  Theori  (or  those  publicly  sent  to  consult 
the  oracle)  offer  sacrifices  previous  to  their  departure.  In 
the  following  year,  Archias  ''^,  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  leading 
a  colony  from  Corinth  ^,  founded  Syracuse ;  having  first  ex- 
pelled the  Siculi  from  the  island,  in  which  (now  no  longer 
surrounded  with  water  *)  is  situated  the  inner  city.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  outer  city,  too,  was  added,  by  a  wall,  and 
became  populous  ^     Thucles  also,  and  the  Chalcidaeans,  pro- 


1  Najeot,)  So  called,  it  should  seem,  from  the  island  Naxus.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  B.  C.  733,  and  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius. 
With  respect  to  Its  situation,  Cluverius  thinks  "  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  it  was  near  Mount  Taurus,  where  Tauromenium  was  afterwards 
founded;  namely,  on  that  side  of  the  mountain  which  looks  towards Catana 
and  Syracuse.  He  shows  that  from  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  we  may 
ascertain  that  it  was  five  miles  from  Tauromenium ;  namely,  at  what  is  now 
called  Fiume  freddo,'*  or,  as  Poppo  calls  it,  the  Acesines,  which,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  what  Cluverius  means  by  the  Fiume  freddo,  and  that  corre- 
ffionds  best  ]with  the  distance  in  the  Itinerary.  Arrowsmith  calls  it  the 
Alcantara. 

*  Archegetes,]  Or  chief  leader.  This  title  they  gave  him  as  the  patron 
of  their  undertakine*  The  appellation  was,  iifdeed,  elsewhere  applied  to 
Apollo ;  on  which  Duker  refers  to  Spanheim  on  Callimachus. 

s  Arenas.]  To  the  passages  cited  by  Cluverius  and  Duker  may  be  added 
the  following  interesting  one  of  Pausan.  5,  7, 2.  ^c  (scil.  Otb^  ly  AcX^Tc) 
'Apx^v  f^  fiopiv&iov  Iq  r6v  'ZvpaKovaiav  dirocrreXXwv  olxuffibv,  koI  radt  tlwt 
rd  Imi, 

orSfta  pXvKttj  'MivyS/uvov  •n-fiyaig  tirpi-Trtiijc  'Ape^ovff^c*  The  Oracle  was,  as 
usual,  consulted ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  spelling  Bptvcucitic  in 
that  passage  confirms  what  I  have  above  said,  that  this  is  the  most  antient 
form. 

*  Leading  a  coUmyfrom  Cormih.]  Such  is  plainly  the  sense  of  Ik  Ko- 
piv^ovj  and  not  "  of  Corinth,*'  as  Smith  renders,  though  that  Archias  was 
a  Corinthian  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 

&  Now  no  longer^  Sfc!\  It  was  at  first  an  island,  and  the  site  of  the  old 
city  founded  by  Archias.  Afterwards,  when  the  city  was  so  far  extended  to 
the  continent  that  there  was,  as  it  were,  a  new  city  there,  the  insular  city 
was  the  inner,  and  the  other  the  outer  city.  By  the  time  of  Thucydides, 
however,  the  channel  which  separated  the  two  had  been  filled  up ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Mantinsea. 

The  name  of  the  island  was  Ortjgia;  on  which  see  Cluver.  p.  154.  seqq. 
GoeUer  de  situ  Syr.  p.  44.  sq.  It  is  strange  that  none  of  the  authors  cited 
should  have  adverted  to  the  ratio  appellatUmit,  which  undoubtedly  had  re- 
ference to  the  abundance  ofquaiU.  It  contained  the  far-famed  fountain  of 
Arethosa. 

0  The  outer  city,  too,  kmu,  4^.}  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense,  and 
not  that  assignea  by  Hobbes  and  Smith:  for  Thucydides  could  hardly 
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ceeding  from  Naxus  (in  the  fifth  year  after  the  foundation  of 
Syracuse),  settled  Leontini  '^,  (driving  out  the  Siculi  by  force 
of  arms,)  and  after  that  Catana.  But  those  that  settled  Catana 
made  Euarchus  the  leader  of  the  colony.^ 

IV.  About  the  same  time  also  Lamis  arrived  in  Sicily,  with 
a  colony  from  Megara,  and  having  founded  a  town  called 
Trotilus  ^  upon  the  river  Pantacias,  and  afterwards  having 


mean  to  say  that  the  city  became  populous  in  consequence  of  being  walled. 
UpouruxiKtiv  signifies,  to  add  and  wall  in  a  piece  of  ground  to  one  already 
walled  in.  It  is  a  very  rare  word,  and,  I  believe,  met  with  nowhere  else, 
except  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  137, 19.  (perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  present 
passage)  irpoatTtiX'^(rt  ry  iroXei, 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  the  place  itself,  Syracute^  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  it  was  so  called  from  a  lake  or  marsh,  denominated  5y- 
raco.  Whether  that  was  the  same  with  the  LytimeUa,  authors  are  not 
agreed.  Latronne  thinks  they  were  the  same ;  Cluverius  and  Poppo,  that 
they  were  different  ones :  but  they  are  so  puzzled  to  fix  the  situation  of 
Syracuse,  that  probably  the  former  opinion  is  the  better  founded,  though 
It  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  Mr.  Hughes  testifies  that  much  of  the  fer- 
tile land  of  Syracuse  is  again  become  a  lK»g. 

7  Leontini.]  Not  Leontium,  as  Hobbes  and  Smith  write ;  for  that  is  not 
only  a  deviation  from  Thucydides,  but,  in  fact,  no  euthor  uses  that  name, 
except  Ptolemy ;  and  Cluverius  there  suspects  the  reading  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion for  Aiovrlvov,  To  me  it  appears  that  Afoi^cvoi  was  the  original  read- 
ing, corrupted  first  to  Acovrcvov,  and  then  to  Ac^vriov.  As  I  have  before 
treated  on  this  city,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  Cluverius  has,  with 
great  probability,  derived  the  appellation  from  AImv,  all  the  antient  coins 
of  this  city  having  the  impress  of  a  lion,  I  suspect,  however,  that  it  de- 
rived it  from  its  founder,  as  the  leader  of  the  original  colony,  whose  name 
Thucydides  does  not  mention.  The  appellation  Alwv,  it  may  be  observed, 
was  a  common  one. 

That  they  should  have  settled  Leontini  only  six  years  after  their  own 
colonisation  may,  indeed,  seem  strange;  but  it  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  superior  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Leontini,  which  has  ever  been  ac- 
counted the  richest  tract  in  Sicily :  for  the  very  same  reason  they  soon 
afterwards  settled  Catana. 

8  But  ihote  that  settled,  j-c]  By  this  it  is  meant  that  the  new  colonists 
did  not,  as  was  usual,  take  a  leader  appointed  by  the  mother  country,  but 
appointed  one  of  themselves.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  colony  was 
made  by  a  party,  out  of  dissatisfaction. 

t  Trotilus.]  From  the  resemblance  of  this  name  to  Trogilus,  Pinedo 
and  Duker  would  here  read  TpatyiKov :  but  we  cannot  here  suppose  the 
Trogilus  near  Syracuse ;  and  that  there  should  have  been  any  other  place 
of  the  same  name  within  so  short  a  distance,  is  extremely  improbable;  wad 
though  Trotilus  may  not,  as  Duker  says,  be  mentioned  elsewhere  *,  yet  that 

*  I  can,  however,  I  think,  point  out  another  place  where  it  is  mentioned. 
Polyaenus,  5,  5,  2.  writes  thus  — Mryopcis  rwif  Atovrivwy  4KW9c6pr€s  TptSdkop 
Kwr^Knffay  /acxp^  ^foii  x^H^^^os  ucxpi  7^  roffo^rov  ffwttfniaaif  ol  XoAJuScAf ;  where 
Masvic  rightly  conjectures  TfN^f^oy.     This  account  of  Polyaenus  is,  however,  at 
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gone  from  thence,  and  for  a  short  time  lived  under  the  same 
goveniment  with  the  Leontines,  being  expelled  by  them,  and 
having  founded  Thapsus  ^,  he  himself  is  slain.  As  to  the  rest, 
they,  after  being  dislodged  ^  fi*om  Thapsus,  went  and  founded 
what  is  called  the  Hyblasan  Megara,  under  the  auspices  of 
Hyblon,  a  Sicilian  king,  who  assigned  them  that  situation.^ 


is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  the  true  reading ;  for  the  manner  in  which 
Thucydides  speaks  of  it  (TpiunXov,  n  ovofia  x*»»piov),  shows  that  it  was  a 
very  obscure  place.  Indeed,  it  should  seem  to  have  been  soon,  in  a  manner, 
abandoned ;  the  colonists  being  attracted  by  the  superior  advantages  of  the 
neighbouring  Leontini. 

1  he  name  (by  what  allusion  is  uncertain)  seems  a  derivative  adjective 
from  rpoirdc  (which  occurs  in  Homer),  as  dwriXoc  from  dirruQ,  Indeed, 
almost  all  the  few  polysyllables  in  —  cXoc  arc  derivatives  from  simpler  forms 
in  oc  or  1}.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  situation  of  The  place,  the  Pantacias  (not  Pantacius ; 
for  all  authorities  defend  the  ac)  is  proved  by  Cluverius  (with  a  reference 
to  Vii^.  iEn.  5,  689.)  to  be  what  is  now  called  the  Porcari;  and  Trotilus  is 
thought  by  Cluverius  to  have  been  on  the  right  bonk,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  where  there  is  now  a  sort  of  port  or  dock  called  Bruca.  I  agree 
with  Cluverius  that  it  was  probably  on  the  right  bank.  And  this  the  virip, 
taken  with  a  reference  to  the  last-mentioned  place  Catana,  seems  to  prove. 
So  the  Scholiast  explains  it  vnkp  &vv.  That  it  was  at  the  river  is,  indeed, 
most  probable,  though  far  from  being  certain. 

>  Thapnu,]  Situated  in  a  peninsula  which  was  sometimes  called  an 
island,  and  now  bears  the  name  Macronesi.  See  Cluver.  The  place  is  sel- 
dom mentioned ;  and  it  would  not  be  certain  that  there  was  any  town,  but 
that  Steph.  Byz.  calls  it  voXig.  The  place,  probably,  obtained  its  name 
from  the  peninsula  producing  the  Oa^oc,  a  sort  of  plant  or  shrub  used  for 
dyeing  yellow.    See  Hesych.  in  emptvov,  and  the  commentators  there. 

3  IXtlodged.]  Namely,  as  I  suspect,  by  the  Syracusans,  to  whom  the 
occupation  of  the  place  would  be  of  importance. 

*  Under  the  auspices  of,  ^c]  Such  is  clearly  the  sense;  though  the 
versions  of  Portus  and  Smith  represent  that  the  place  was  betrayed  to  them 
by  Hyblon.  But  vpoiidutfu  often  signifies  to  put  into  the  hands  of;  as  Polyb. 
1.36,  1, 1.  32, 13,  5.,  where  see  Schweighausen.  The  true  sense  has  been 
seen  bv  Goeller,  who  renders  Ka^tiytiirafikvov, "  eodemque  duce,*'  as  if  they 
took  the  king  for  the  leader  of  the  colony ;  which  may  be  the  sense  in- 
tended ;  but  I  prefer  the  figurative  one  above  adopted. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  Sicilian  king  should  patronise  and  settle 
Greek  colonists ;  but,  in  truth,  these  Megarsans  had  been  so  tossed  about 
and  miserably  handled  by  the  Greeks,  that  they  were  doubtless  ready  to 
take  the  side  of  the  Siculi  against  them.  And,  probably,  Hyblon  regarded 
them  as  an  accession  of  strength ;  and  in  that  view  he  planted  them  very 
skilfully,  since  their  territory  was  interposed  between  the  two  powerful 
Greek  colonies  at  Syracuse  and  Leontini. 

It  appears,  Goeller  remarks,  from  Ephorus  ap.  Strabo,  that  the  city  was 
at  first  called  Hybla.    And,  on  this  mode  ot  colonisation,  he  refers  to 

variance  widi  Thucydides.  I  should  be  inclined  to  Uiink  that  what  be  says  of 
Trotilus  might  be  true  of  Thapsus,  but  that  that  place  must  have  been  in  the 
territory  of  Syracuse. 
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And  having  inhabited  the  place  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
years,  they  were  expelled  from  the  city  and  territory  by  Gelo, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  But  before  their  expulsion  they  had,  an 
hundred  years  afler  their  own  foundation,  settled  Selinus  ^ 
sending  Pamoiilus  as  the  leader  of  the  colony ;  who  had  come 
to  them  from  the  parent  city,  and  co-operated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony. 

Gela^  was  colonised  by  Antiphemus  from  Rhodes,  and 
Eutimus  from  Crete,  who  brought  settlers  in  common,  and 
founded  it  in  the  forty-fifth  year  after  the  colonisation  of  Sy- 
racuse. The  name  of  the  city  was  given  it  from  the  river 
Gela ;  but  the  place  where  the  city  now  is,  and  which  ^  was  first 


Ueyne's  Opusc.  Acad.  t.  2.  p.  252.  Now,  there  were  three  Hyblas  in  Sicily, 
the  Megara  Hyblasa,  the  Hybla  Galeatis,  or  Geleatis,  also  called  Major,  near 
^tna,  and  the  Hybla  Heraea,  near  Pachyna. 

5  SelinusJj  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hypsa,  on  the  south-west 
part  of  the  island,  and  about  28  miles  S.  E.  from  Lilybaeum.  The  place  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  mild  parsley  which  grew  in  its 
neighbourhood,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Selinus,  and  which  is  still  found 
there.  Thus  its  coins  had  a  leaf  of  the  ak\ivov  represented.  Many  other 
rivers  and  lakes,  too,  had  this  name. 

Its  ruins  (now  6alled  Polieri  del  Ceutel  vetrano,  or  Torre  delU  Puld,  see 
Hoare  2.  p.  78.  seqq.)  attest  its  antient  magnificence.  The  best  account  of 
them  has  been  given  by  Hoare  (whom  see),  and  recently  by  Duppa.  "  The 
ruins  (he  says)  are  on  the  coast,  occupying  the  tops  of  two  opposite  hills 
not  very  high,  bat  rising  rather  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  aivided  by  a 
narrow  vallev,  conjectured  to  have  been  the  antient  port,  where  a  few  ves- 
tiges are  still  discoverable  among  the  heaps  of  accumulated  sand.  The 
western  hill  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Acropolit,  and  the  spot  where  the 
colony  was  first  established;  and  there  are  still  the  remains  ot  a  wall  nearly 
a  mile  in  circuit.  On  the  opposite  hill  are  the  ruins,  which  first  attract  the 
attention,  and  originally  consisted  of  three  temples ;  the  larger  567  feet 
6  inches  long,  and  1 60  feet  1 1  inches  broad :  the  columns  were  5Q  feet  high, 
and  their  diameter  10  feet  6  inches :  which  dimensions  may  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  colossal  size  of  the  largest  temple.  This  temple  was  not  finished 
at  the  time  of  its  destruction;  for  some  columns  are  fluted,  others  are  pre- 
pared for  fluting,  and  some  are  quite  plain.  The  whole  now  presents  a  pile 
of  ruins  not  surpassed  in  grandeur  by  any  other  remains  of  antiquity." 

0  Gela,'\  Situated  on  the  south  part  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  now  called  Terra  nova,  as 
also  is  the  place  itself  (though,  according  to  Hoare,  Alicata).  The  former, 
however,  is  found  in  the  recent  map  of  Captain  Smyth. 

Our  author's  derivation  of  the  name  of  tne  place,  from  that  of  the  river, 
might  have  prevented  the  trifling  of  those  who  derive  it  from  yeX^v.  As 
to  tlie  name  of  the  river,  it  seems  derived  from  some  old  Greek  word  cog- 
nate with  the  Latin  gelu ;  by  which  it  will  signify  Cold  River,  a  not  un- 
common  appellation. 

7  WJiere  the  city  now  is,  and  which,  4*0.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense, 
which  has  been  missed  by  Hobbes  and  others.  By  the  city  is  meant  the  dty 
proper,  as  at  Athens  the  Acropolis  was  so  called ;  and  the  same  manner  of 
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enclosed  by  a  wall,  is  called  Lindii.    The  institutions  esta- 
blished by  them  were  Doric.  ® 

About  an  hundred  and  eight  years  after  their  own  colo- 
nisation, the  Geloans  settled  Acragas  ^  (naming  the  city  from 


speaking  is  now  used  with  respect  to  London  and  Paris.  The  place,  it 
seems,  was  originally  called  LindH;  a  name,  doubtless,  given  in  compliment 
to  Antiphemus,  the  leader  of  the  Rhodian  colonists,  who  came,  it  should 
seem,  mostly  from  Lindus  in  Rhodes.  The  old  town,  in  the  time  of  Thu- 
cy^des,  yet  bore  the  name  of  Lindii. 
On  the  name  Antiphemus  see  Athen.  p.  297.  r. 

8  7%^  mstiiutions  ettabiuhed  by  them  were  Donc,"^  As  might  be  expected ; 
for  the  Rhodians  were  of  Doric  origin,  and  the  institutions liere  meant  were 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  Cretans.  It  is  here  remarked  by 
Goeller :  '*  Patrium  nimirum  fuit  Doribus  inde  a  prima  ^entis  stirpe  et  ab 
Hyllo  Heraclidamraque,  ut  libertatem  populus,  maeistratuum  honore 
pnncipibus  viris  relicto,  coleret  aristocratiamque  adeo  amplecteretur. 
Heyn.  Opusc.  Academ.  t.  2.  p.  217.  et  ad  Pindar,  ryth.  1,  lis.  Add.  Odofr. 
Mueller  d.  Dorer.  t.  l,  p.  ill.  t.2.  p.  165.  ante  omnia  antem  Boeckh.  ex- 
plicat.  Pind.  p.  234." 

^  Acragat.]    Afterwards  called  Agrigentum,  now  Girgenti ;  also  on  the 
south  coast,  and  about  forty-five  miles  west  of  Gela.  This  was  at  one  time 
(afler  Syracuse)  the  lai^est  and  wealthiest  city  of  Sicily,  and,  perhaps,  of 
r*  greater  magnificence  than  Syracuse,  if  at  least  we  may  judge  by  the  ruins, 

which  are  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  of  the  whole  island.  Its  nnticnt 
state  is  well  described  by  Polyb.  9,  27.  and  Diodor.  I  j,  SU  seqq.,  its  modern 
by  Swinburne,  Bartels,  Munter,  Hoare,  and  Duppa.  The  temples,  of 
which  there  are  yet  remains,  are  nine  in  number,  namely,  of  Juno  Lucina, 
of  Concord,  Jupiter  Olympus,  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Venus,  Hercules. 
f  Of  these  the  most  antient  i^  that  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine ;  that  of  Con- 

cord is  the  most  perfect;  of  that  of  Venus  about  half  remains;  that  of 
Hercules  was  much  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  had  the  famous  statue 
of  Hercules  by  Zeuxis,  mentioned  oy  Cicero.  That  of  Juno  was  famous 
for  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Zeuxis.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympus  was  the  largest.  The  length,  Duppa  says,  was  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  feet,  the  width  one  hundred  and  seventy-four ;  the  di- 
\  aaieter  of  the  fluted  semicolumns  twelve  feet  nine  inches,  height  sixty- 

three  feet  nine.    The  side  was  composed  of  fourteen  semi-columns,  the 
^  ends  of  seven. 

.  The  situation  was  excellently  selected,  both  for  strength  and  commerce ; 

the  place  having  an  abrupt  rock  as  a  wall,  out  of  which,  indeed,  most  part 
of  the  walls  were  cut.  The  whole  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above 
die  sea,  and  therefore  well  answers  to  Virgil's  words,  "sese  ostentat 
viaxime  longe."  Indeed,  had  not  Thucvdides  informed  us  that  it  was  called 
from  the  river,  we  might  have  supposed  the  name  had  reference  to  its  rocky 
site.  The  word  may,  however,  apply  to  the  river;  for  Hesychius  explains 
itpaykc  by  CKKtfpSv, 

When  It  is  said  that  Acragas  was  founded  by  the  Geloans,  we  are  only, 
I  conceive^  to  understand  repeopled;  for  the  site  of  the  acropolis  is,  with 
'  reason,  supposed  to  have  been  the  citadel  and  residence  of  Cocalus,  king 

of  the  Sicani.  The  old  city  of  Cocalus  I  suspect  to  be  what  Herodotus, 
7,  170.,  calls  Camicusy  which  he  says  the  Agrigentines,  in  his  time,  in- 
habited. Indeed,  that  Camicus  was  old  Agrigentum,  is  plain  from  Duris 
ap.  Steph.  Byz.  "IfitpA. 
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the  river  Acragas),  and  sent  as  leaders  of  the  colony  Aristonus 
and  Pustolus,  appointing  them  the  same  form  of  polity  as  that 
at  Gela. 

Zancle  ^^  was  at  first  colonised  by  some  pirates  from 
Cyme,  the  Chalcidic  city  in  Opicia ;  but  afterwards,  a  con« 
siderable  body  coming  from  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  fiubcea, 
participated  in  the  distribution  of  the  lands.  Its  founders 
were  Perieres  and  Cratsemenes,  one  from  Cyme,  the  other 
from  Chalcis.  The  name  at  first  given  it  was  Zancle,.  as  it 
had  been  called  by  the  Siculi ;  for  the  place  in  form  is  like  a 
hook  or  sickle,  which  the  Siculi  express  by  Zanclos.  After- 
wards, however,  they  were  expelled  by  some  Samians  ^^  and 
other  lonians,  who,  fleeing  before  the  Medes,  attempted  to 
settle  in  Sicily. 

V.  The  Samians,  however,  were  not  long  afler  driven  out 
by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  the  Rhegini,  who  also  himself  founded 
the  city  out  of  a  mixed  race,  calling  it  Messena  \  from  the 
country  whence  he  was  antiently  descended. 

Himera^  was  colonised  from  Zancle  by  Euclidas,  Simus, 
and  Saco;  and  most  of  those  who  went  on  the  colony  were 
Chalcidffians,  with  whom  took  part  in  the  settlement  certaia 
Syracusans,  a  beaten  party  from  that  city,  who  were  called 
the  Myletidse.^  Their  language  was  a  mixture  of  the  Chal- 
cidic and  Doric,  but  the  Chalcidic  institutions  prevailed. 


10  Zande.]  To  the  hooked  form  of  the  promontory  which  forms  the  port 
of  Messeoa,  all  travellers  bear  testimony.  l*he  term  Zanclos  is,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  of  Hebrew,  or,  at  least.  Oriental  origin. 

1 1  By  tome  Samiant,  ^c]  Among  these  was  Cadmus  Coos,  as  appears 
from  rierod.  7,  164,  5.  oixtro  Ic  ^uetXltiv  iv^afurd  IZafiitav  iax^  re  Kai  ca- 
roucfite  SayicXiyv  rrjv  if  yit<T<r^vTiv  fura£a\ovaav  rb  ovvofia, 

>  Met9etuu\  A  city  at  all  times  of  celebrity,  and  now  the  second  in  the 
island.  The  former  colonisers  had,  it  seems,  retained  the  antient  name ; 
while  M^ss.  was,  it  seems,  the  new  one. 

«  Himera,]  On  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  about  twenty  miles  north* 
east  of  Soloeis,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera,  from  which  Doris 
ap.  Steph.  Thes.  observes  that  it  was  named.  Perhaps,  the  river  obtained 
tnat  name  from  its  pleasantness.  The  city  was  one  of  considerable  conse- 
quence. On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  situated  the  modem  Termini, 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  island. 

The  period  of  the  colonisation  of  this  city  is  said,  by  Diodorus,  to  have 
been  the  fourth  year  of  the  thirty-second  Olympiad. 

9  M^etida.]    A  powerful  family  so  called. 
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Acrce  *  and  Casmense  *  were  founded  by  the  Syracusans, 
Acrse  seventy  years  after  Syracuse,  Casmense  nearly  twenty 
years  after  Acrae. 

Camarina  ^  was  first  settled  by  the  Syracusans,  nearly  an 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  after  the  foundation  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  colony  were  Dasco  and  Mene- 
colos.  The  citizens  being,  however,  expelled  by  the  Sy- 
racusans  in  a  war  which  arose  from  revolt,  in  process  of 
time  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  having  received  the  terri- 
tory as  the  price  of  redemption  for  some  Syracusan  prisoners, 
p  again  settled  Camarina,  becoming  himself  the  leader  of  the 

I  colony.     And  on  being  again  destroyed  by  Gelon,  it  was 

settled,  for  the  third  time,  by  Gelon.  ^ 


VI.  By  so  many  nations,  Grecians  and  barbarians,  was 
Sicily  inhabited ;  and  upon  so  considerable  a  country  were 
the  Athenians  bent  on  making  an  expedition,  aiming  (for  that 
was  the  true  and  real  motive)  at  its  total  reduction,  and  will- 
ing to  make  a  specious  pretext  for  the  attempt,  by  affording 
assistance  to  those  who  were  related  by  affinity,  or  connected 
by  previous  alliance.  They  had  been  especially  incited  to 
the  undertaking  by  some  ambassadors  of  the  Elgestaeans,  who 


*  Acne,]  Situated  somewhat  in  the  interior,  and  upon  a  high  ridge,  and 
about  twentv-four  miles  west  of  Syracuse.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its 
situation,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Sil.  Ital.  ap.  Cluver. :  **  e  tumults  glacia- 
libus  Acre." 

^  Catmerug,]  This  city  was  situated  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
river  Mot^'cannus,  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Pachynum. 

As  to  Its  situation,  Cluverius  supposes  it  to  have  been  where  is  the 
modern  town  Scifalu  I  find  no  such  place  in  the  recent  maps ;  but  the 
situation  of  Acrae  has  lately  been  exactly  ascertained  by  the  Sicilian  anti- 
quaries, as  appears  from  Duppa's  travels.  The  place,  hii  tells  us,  is  a  mile 
from  Pelazzolo;  and  a  museum  of  antiquities  has  been  formed  bjfthe 
owners  of  the  site,  from  excavations. 

The  name  (which  is  found  in  the  singular  in  Herodotus  and  Steph.  Byz.) 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  participle  past  of  ca^w,  ado^^Of  t»- 
i  itruo, 

i  ^  Camarina,]    One  of  the  latest  of  the  Greek  colonies,  and  which  was 

I  almost  ruined  when  it  had  advanced  to  a  considerable  height  of  prosperity; 

yet  by  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  had  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of 

I  wealth  and  power.    The  name  yet  remains,  though  dwindled  to  a  village 

I  called  Camarana,  on  which  Poppo  refers  to  Munter,  p.  307.  seqq.    The 

origin  of  the  appellation  is  uncertain. 
7  Bjf  Gelon,]    Or. rather  by  the  Geloans ;  for  I  cannot  but  embrace  the 
I  conjecture  of  Dodweli  and  Wesseling,  TtXJtfy, 
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were  then  present,  and  earnestly  entreated  their  assistance. 
For  being  borderers  on  the  territory  of  the  Selinuntians,  they 
bad  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  them,  about  certain  contracts 
respecting  marriages  ',  and  a  tract  of  debatable  border- 
land^; wherein  the  Selinuntians  calling  in  the  assistance  of 
the  Syracusans,  pressed  them  hard  ^,  assailing  them  both  by 
land  and  sea.  Insomuch  that  the  Egestaeans,  reminding  the 
Athenians  of  the  alliance  in  the  former  war  made  by  Laches 
with  the  Leontines,  entreated  them  to  send  a  fleet  to  their 
aid,  urging  many  other  arguments  for  persuasion,  and  this 
as  the  sum  of  the  whole :  —  That  if  the  Syracusans  should, 
after  expelling  the  Leontines,  go  unpunished,  and,  destroying 
such  as  remained  of  the  Athenian  allies,  should  get  into  their 
hands  the  dominion  of  all  Sicily,  there  would  be  danger  lest, 
being  Dorians,  they  should,  because  of  kindred,  send  power- 
ful assistance  to  the  Peloponnesians,  as  Dorians,  and  more- 
over as  colonies,  to  those  who  had  planted  them, -and  co- 
operate in  bringing  down  the  Athenian  power.  It  was  prudent, 
therefore,  for  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  remaining  allies, 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  Syracusans,  especially  as  they 
themselves  (they  said)  would  furnish  ample  funds  for  the  war. 
On  hearing  these  arguments  oflen  urged  in  the  assemblies 
by  the  £gest8eans,  and  those  who  promoted  their  cause,  the 


On  the  second  establishment  of  Camarina  by  Hippocrates,  see  Herod. 
7,  155.  and  the  notes  of  the  editors. 

>  Certain  contracts  respecting  marriages.']  Such  is  the  sense,  if  the  Scho- 
liast's subaudition,  oin^aAAay/idmov,  may  be  admitted.  These  were,  it  seems, 
certain  agreements  regulating  the  intermarriages  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  colonies. 

Dionysius,  12,  82.  omits  this  cause  of  disagreement;  only  mentioning 
the  other  respectiift  the  tract  of  debatable  border-land.  May  we  ascribe 
this  to  his  noT'understanding  the  expression  ?  Formerly,  indeed,  I  con- 
jectured for  yafiucCiv,  yvfivucutv,  scil.  ayiov&v  I  and  I  have  elsewhere  observed 
the  two  words  to  be  confounded. 

^  A  tract  of  debatable  border-land,]  On  this  cause  of  dissension  Diodoros 
is  more  explicit  than  Thucydides.  He  tells  us,  **  that  though  there  was  a 
river  which  separated  the  respective  territory  of  the  two  states,  yet  the 
Selinuntians  would  pass  it,  ana  claimed  the  occupation  first  of  the  op|M>site 
bank,  and  then  of  some  adjoining  territory."  Wliat  river  this  was,  it  is  not 
easv  to  say.  Poppo  thinks  it  was  the  Acithius.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  the 
Haiyx. 

3  Pressed  them  hardA  Karcipyia  is  here  used  as  at  4, 9S.  ^Goeller  refers 
to  Wesseling  on  Heroa.  6, 102. 
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Athenians  decreed  first  to  send  ambassadors  to  Egesta  in  order 
to  make  examination  concerninglthe  moneyi  whether  the  sums 
they  spoke  of  were  deposited  in  the  treasury  and  the  temples  \ 
and  moreover  to  know  the  state  of  things  as  to  the  war 
with  the  Selinuntians* 

VII.  Thus  the  Athenian  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Sicily* 
And  during  the  same  winter  the  Lacedemonians  and  their 
allies,  except  the  Corinthians,  making  an  expedition  into  the 
Argive  territory,  ravaged  some  not  very  considerable  part  of 
the  country,  and  carried  off  the  corn  in  some  waggons^ 
which  they  had  brought.  They  also  settled  some  Argive 
exiles  at  Ornes,  leaving  with  them  a  few  of  the  rest  of  the 
army.^  And  having  concluded  a  treaty  for  a  certain  time, 
during  which  the  Omeates  and  Argives  should  not  molest 
^^ach  other's  lands,  they  returned  home  with  the  army. 

And  not  long  after,  the  Athenians  having  arrived  ^  with 
thirty  ships,  and  six  thousand  heavy  infantry,  the  Argives,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Atheni^is,  went  on  an  expedition  with 
their  whole  force,  and  for  one  day  besieged  those  in  Orneae* 
But  as  the  army  was  encamped  at  some  distance,  the  Or- 
neates,  under  cover  of  the  night,  effect  their  escape  from 
the  place.  On  the  following  day  the  Argives,  on  perceiving 
this,  razed  Orness  to  the  ground,  and  departed,  as  also  did 
the  Athenians  soon  after  with  their  fleet. 

And  now  the  Athenians  having  transported  by  sea  to  Me* 
thone  (which  is  bordering  on  Macedonia)  some  horsemen  ^ 


^  J^e  trensury  and  the  templet.']  Here  we  have  another  proof  that 
money  or  valuables  laid  up  in  the  temples  were  regardedias  a  i^source  in 
great  emergencies.  Thus,  in  some  respects,  the  temples, W0^e  the  national 
banks.    See  1.  2, 13.  and  the  notes. 

»  In  tome  waggont.]  The  only  instance  I  remember  of  such  being 
done.  In  the  irruptions  into  Attica  this  was  impracticable,  from  the  dis- 
tance and  the  difficulty  of  crossing  Geranea  and  otl\er  mountains. 

^  T%e  rett  of  the  army.]  By  this  it  is  plain  that  the  Argive  exiles  had 
carried  arms  with  them  in  the  expedition. 

7  The  Atheniant  having  arrived,  ^c]  This  expedition  is  thus  alluded 
to  by  Aristopfi.  Av.  599.  ^iiftoiuv  — fJiaxofiiv<fi  Tolg  voXtfiiounv  'AnoBavtTv  U 

^  Hortemen.^  I  have  not  rendered  horte,  for  that  implies  hortet  as 
well  as  men ;  whereas  in  the  present  case  I  anprehend  only  the  men  were 
conveyed,  the  horses  being  procured  in  Maceaonia  or  Thrace. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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of  themselves,  and  some  exiles  of  the  Macedonians,  ravaged 
the  territory  of  Perdiccas.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  their 
part,  sent  to  the  Chalcidaeans  in  Thrace,  who  were  at  truces 
of  ten  days'  ^  continuance  with  the  Athenians,  and  urged  them 
to  join  arms  with  Perdiccas ;  but  they  refused.  And  thus 
terminated  the  winter,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  war 
whieh  Thucydides  hath  narrated. 

YEAR  XVII.    B.  C.  415. 

VIII.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  subsequent  summer,  ^  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  came  from  Sicily,  accompanied  by  the 
Egestasans,  who  were  charged  with  sixty  talents  of  uncoined 
silver,  as  being  a  month's  pay  for  sixty  ships  ^,  which  they 
were  about  to  entreat  might  be  sent  them.  And  the  Athe- 
nians having  convoked  an  assembly,  and  heard  both  from  the 
Egestseans,  and  from  their  own  ambassadors,  besides  other 
alluring  but  untrue  representations,  especially  concerning  the 
money,  that  large  sums  were  laid  up  both  in  the  temples  and 
the  common  treasury  ^,  they  decreed  to  send  sixty  ships  to 


9  Ten  days,]  Of  the  same  length  as  those  which  were  made  with  the 
Boeotians ;  ana  we  may  suppose  it  a  usual  term. 

■  The  spring  of  the  subsequent  summer.]  The  English  reader  may  stum- 
ble at  this  expression,  unless  he  has  learnt  that  the  Greeks  divided  the  year 
into  two  parts,  summer  and  winter,  the  former  of  which  comprehended  the 
•pring. 

^  As  being  a  month^s  pay  for  sixty  ships,]  Or,  as  Goeller  renders,  *'  in 
order  to  afford  pay  for.''  This  passage  is  of  importance  in  assisting  to  de- 
termine the  pay  and  the  number  of  men  on  board  the  Athenian  triremes. 
On  calculation  it  will  appear  that  the  Egestsans  reckoned  for  two  hundred 
men  on  board  each  ship,  and  the  pay  at  one  drachma  per  diem. 

3  Treasury.]  Notwithstanding  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  MSS. 
have  Ik  toX^  icoivo?^,  I  have  followed  the  common  reading,  as  being  supported 
by  all  the  MSS.  at  the  parallel  passage,  supra,  c.  6. ;  not  to  mention  the 
improbability  of  supposing  more  than  one  common  treasury  at  a  small  city. 
Indeed,  we  scarcely  any  where  read  of  more.  Goeller,  indeed,  maintains 
that  nothing  is  decided  by  passages  which  have  the  singular.  That,  how- 
ever, would  only  hold  good  if  the  plural  were  as  frequent  as  the  singular. 
The  preceding  passage,  at  least,  must  affect  the  question.  Besides,  we 
can  easilj^  account  lor  the  plural  immediately  after  a  preceding  plural, 
but  not  vice  versa.  FintMIy,  the  common  reacting  is  defended  by  Pausan. 
10,  19,5.  (a  very  similar  passage),  <i>c  x^^M^^^  xoXXii  ftiv  Ivrtp  Koivtp 
wXfiova  dk  iv  U(}qXq  r<i  re  ava^Tifiaraf  xai  dpyvpog  Kai  xpv<f^C  fc^nv  irrivtifiog, 

where  for  xp^^^s  corcv  iirUntfto^,  I  would  read  xp^^^s  ^'^^  ^<^9M^!?}  adhuc  noo 
signata. 
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Sicily,  appointing  as  oommanders  AlcitHades  son  of  Clinias^ 
Nicias  son  of  Niceratus,  and  Lamachus  ^,  to  be  invested  with 
fiill  powers  to  act  according  to  the  emergency  ^  with  instruc- 
tions to  aid  the  Egestaeans  against  the  Selinuntians,  and  also, 
if  there  were  time  left  them  in  the  war,  to  establish  the 
Leontines  in  their  former  seats,  and  to  transact  such  other 
business  as  might  occur  in  Sicily,  as  they  should  judge  most 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Athenians. 

On  the  fifth  day  ^  after  this,  an  assembly  was  again  held^ 
on  the  best  methods  for  expediting  the  equipment  ^  of  the  fleet, 
and  in  order  to  vote  whatever  the  commanders  might  think 
necessary  for  setting  forth  the  armament.     And  now  Nicias, 


4  Alcibiades,  Nicieu,  and  Lamachus.]  Mitford,  by  a  strange  inadvertence, 
narrates  that  Nicias  was  thejirtt  in  command.  And  as  the  whole  measure 
was  carried  by  the  party  ot  Alcibiades,  he  attributes  it  to  deep  policy; 
namely,  that  he  micht  not  appear  the  opponent  of  Nicias,  but  use  tne  weight 
and  influence  of  Nicias  asamst  Nicias  himself.  This,  however,  as  well  at 
his  other  speculations  on  the  policy  of  Alcibiades,  must  be  considered  un<- 
founded.  In  truth,  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  policy  at  all  in  the 
case.  Alcibiades  had  the  support  of  the  whole  of  the  democratical  party, 
and  even  such  of  the  aristocratical  as  were  young  men,  restless  and  want- 
ing employment.  By  means  of  which  predominant  influence  he  was  named 
first  in  command  ;  and  probably  Lamachus  was  brought  in  by  the  contriv- 
ance of  Alcibiades,  in  oraer  that  he  himself  might  have  the  predominance  in 
counsel ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  merit  and  worth  of  Lamachus,  he  was,  by 
his  poverty  and  dissipated  turn,  not  only  disqualified  from  having  much 
weight,  but  would  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  corruption  on  the  part  of  Al- 
cibiades. As  to  Nicias,  he  was  brought  in  by  the  aristocratical  party  as  a 
check  on  Alcibiades.  ^ 

^  Tobe  invested  wUh^  4*c.]  Such  appears  to  be  the  full  sense  of  aitroKparopaq^ 
which  is  not  well  rendered  by  Hoobes,  "  with  authority  absolute.'*  Com- 
manders of  armaments  always  had  authority  absolute  over  their  troops. 
But  that  is  not  here  meant.  The  term  seems  to  refer  to  the  me  of  tne 
armament ;  namely,  when  and  how  to  employ  it ;  to  withdraw  it,  if  neces- 
sary, to  act  for  the  Athenian  people  in  negotiations  with  any  Sicilian  or 
Italian  states. 

Of  these  erpaniyoi  avTOKparoptQ  we  read  in  Aristoph.  Av.  1495.  So  also 
in  .£schin.  p.  62, 55.  npko^HQ  aOroKparopiQ,  and  trrpartiyov  AxfroKpaTopa  in 
Pftusan.  1. 4.  p.  24] .  Spanheim  on  Julian,  p.  76.  has  a  learned  dissertation 
on  them. 

^  On  the  fifth  day  ]  Mitford  thinks  ^  that  this  early  period  was  fixed  on 
for  the  second  assembly  by  Alcibiades,  in  order  that  the  popular  passions 
might  not  have  time  to  cool."  Perhaps,  too,  this  measure  of  a.  second 
assembly  came  from  the  party  of  Nicias,  who  thought  that  thus  the  thing 
might  be  got  rid  of. 

7  On  the  best  methods  for  ^  4"'?-]  i«  ^  (^  Mitford  expresses  it)  "  to  decide 
upon  the  details  of  the  armament,  and  to  grant  any  requisitions  of  the 
general  for  which  a  vote  of  the  people  might  be  necessary. 

c  2 
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having  been  appointed  to  the  command  against  his  will  ^,  and 
conceiving  that  the  state  had  wrongly  decided  —  nay,  that  on 
a  slender,  though  specious  pretext,  they  were  aiming  at  an 
arduous  undertaking,  even  the  conquest  of  all  Sicily  —  wished 
to  divert  them  from  their  purpose,  and,  stepping  forward,  he 
addressed  to  them  the  following  admonition. 

IX.  **  This  assembly  has  indeed  been  called  together  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  forces  and  equipments,  and  set- 
tling the  mode  of  expediting  the  armament  for  Sicily.  To 
me,  however,  it  seems  that  we  should,  even  yet,  deliberate  on 
the  measure  itself^  and  consider  whether  it  be  advisable  to  send 
the  fleet  at  all ;  and  whether  we  should,  with  so  superficial  a 
deliberation  on  affairs  of  vast  moment,  undertake,  at  the  per- 
suasion of  foreigners,  a  war  in  which  we  have  no  concern. 
And  yet  I,  for  my  part,  derive  honour  from  the  measure, 
and  as  for  personal  danger,  I  care  as  little  for  it  as  any  man  ' ; 
though  I  must  think  that  he  is  an  equally  good  citizen  who 
takes  some  provident  thought  for  his  person  and  property  ^ ; 


^  Hdving  been  appoinied  against  hit  wiU,]  I  have  here  followed  the  read- 
uig  of  the  late  editions^  itKovtrwc,  which  was  proved  by  Duker  to  be  the 
true  one. 

I  /  care  ai  little  for  it  as  any  man.]  Hobbes  renders,  "  I  esteem  it  the 
least  of  aJl  men ;"  and  Smith  expresses  the  ver^  same  sense.  But  though 
that  may  seem  agreeable  to  the  words  of  the  original,  yet  I  cannot  think  it 
the  true  one.  Could  so  peculiarly  modest  a  man  as  Nicias  intend  so  vain- 
glorious a  speech  ?  Unless,  therefore,  we  suppose  (as  Goeller  does)  that  he 
here  only  meant  Alcilnades,  we  must  recognise  one  of  those  idioms  which 
are  not  to  be  too  rigorously  interpreted. 

3  Tliough  I  must  think,  4"^.]  In  expressing  the  sense  of  the  obscure 
words  6/Aocwc  —  vffovofirai,  I  have  seen  reason  to  deviate  from  the  recent 
interpreters,  and  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  passage  as  did  the  antient  com- 
mentators. See  the  Schol.  Such,  however,  Goeller  maintains  is  no/ the  sense. 
**  At  non  hoc  dicit  (writes  he)  seque  bomim  civem  esse,  qui  rei  suae  et  vits 

Sarcat,  atque  qui  vitse  suae  non  timet,  sed  hoc :  se  minus  quam  alios  (Alci- 
iadem  oblique  carpit)  vitae  suae  metuere  et  pariter  existimare  tanien,  bonum 
civem  et  ilium  esse,  oiii  rei  familiari  et  sibi,  ubi  officium  majus  non  obstet, 
prospicere  soleat."  That  sense,  however,  is  so  harsh  and  frigid,  that  few 
will  hesitate  to  prefer  the  more  natural  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast, 
which  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by  an  imitation  of  the  passage  in  Dio  Cass. 
432,  98.  vofti^w  y^  avSpoQ  dya^ov  hjioiiHQ  tpyov  ilvat  rote  re  r^c  frarpidoc 
av/i^kpovai  TTipiiv  iavrov,  ^vXarrofiivov  fit)  fiartiv  aTroXrircu*  Kai^K.r.X,  and 
another  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  454,  la  aXX'  ovKo'ojiai  Suv  Trjg  oiKiiac  dv^aXtiaQ 
^\(i»t  iTQuiffdai  wpovoiav  tf  rfjc  Koiviic  it^tXiiag, 

At  vofjuKfav  (for  which  I  formerly  conjectured  vofil^ij  y',  scilicet)  we  must 
flupply  KMTTtp,  Or  the  participle  may  be  resolved  into  the  verb  and  con- 
junction. 
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for  such  a  one  would  wish  that  the  affairs  of  the  city  should 
go  right,  for  his  own  sake.  ^  However  \  neither  aforetime 
have  I  spoken  aught  contrary  to  my  opinion,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire preeminence  of  honoux  ^  nor  will  I  now  do  so ;  but  the 
counsel  which  I  esteem  the  best,  that  I  shall  ofier.  And  now 
were  I  to  advise  you  to  presec^  what  you  hold,  and  not  to 
put  to  hazard  what  is  already  in  your  possession,  for  what  is 
uncertain  and  OMitingent,  my  words  would,  I  know,  be  too 
weak  to  prevail  over  your  tempers  ^ ;  —  but  that  your  eager- 
ness is  unseasonable,  and  the  objects  you  are  so  bent  on  are 
not  easy  of  attainment,  this  I  may  and  shall  show  you. 

X.  <<  I  affirm,  then  ^,  that  by  going  thither  you  will  be 
leaving  behind  many  enemies  here,  and  acting  as  if  you  de- 
sired ^  to  go  and  bring  others  from  thence.     You  think,  pro- 

Tbe  passage  is  well  paraphrased  by  Mitford,  thus :  —  Tor  mvselfj  at  my 
years,  and  after  the  long  course  of  serrices  in  which  my  fellow-citizens 
have  been  witnesses  of  my  conduct,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  no  man  ii 
less  anxious  for  bis  personal  safety.  I  have  large  property,  through  which 
my  welfare  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
we  owe  both  life  and  fortune  to  our  country ;  and  1  hold  that  maik  to  be  a 
good  citizen  who  is  duly  careful  of  both.' 


*? 


xexXriirti  (ignavus)  piov  el  Kvpriirac. 
•  3  Sucfi  a  one  wotddj  4'<?.1  There  is  a  similar  sentiment  at  1.  :2, 60.  "  I,  for 
my  part,  am  persuaded  that  a  state  which  enjoys  public  prosperity  is  more 
promotive  of  the  welfare  of  private  persons  than  one  in  prosperity,  indeed, 
mdimduaUyy  but  coUectwelff  brought  to  ruin.*' 

*  However,]    Literally,  though  (1  receive  honour  from  the  appointment) 

yet,  &c. 

^  Have  I  spoken  aughtj  4^.]  Here  he  seems  to  glance  at  AlcilMades, 
who  was  doing  so ;  for liis  understanding  was  too  good  to  allow  us  to  sap- 
pose  that  he  could  really  approve  of  the  measure. 

^  Tempers,]  Or  humours.  So,  in  his  Epistle,  7, 9 ;  Nicias  says :  iiriffro- 
/ioi  rdc  fvetiQ  vfttiv.  There  is  the  same  use  of  rpo^roc  at  Sopb#  Elect.  397 
and  1051.  Nicias,  it  seems,  thought  it  hopeless  to  urge  on  the  mercuriid 
tempers  of  the  Athenians  that  kind  of  homely  counsel  which  is  compre- 
hended in  a  well-known  English  proverb. 

This  passage  was  doubtless  in  the  mind  of  Plutarch  Cat.  8.  fuXXwv  dSjfMiv 
wpfiiifiivov  Axaipiitg -^  diroTpifTUVm 

>  Then,]    Tdp  has  here  the  inchoative  force,  on  which  see  Hoogev.  de 

Part. 

^  And  acting  as  if  you  desired.]  Such  is  here  the  sense  of  iiri^fuXv, 
though  it  has  been  unperceived  by  the  translators.  It  was,  perhaps,  for 
want  of  seeing  this  that  the  scribes,  or  librarii,  wrote  hvrtpov,  which,  strongly 
■as  it  is  supported  by  MSS.,  is  justly  rejected  by  Bekker  and  Goeller. 

C  S 
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hMy^  that  the  treaty  you  at  present  have  is  sometbing  secure 
and  stable;  a  treaty  which,  as  long  as  you  keep  quiet,  may  be 
nominally  such  (for  such  alone  certain  persons  both  here  and 
of  the  enemy  have  contributed  to  make  it  ^) ;  bat  should  any 
disaster  be&l  a  considerable  part  of  our  forces  ^,  our  enemies 
will  speedily  make  their  attack  upon  us;  inasmuch  as  they  ^ 
first  entered  into  the  treaty  from  misfortunes,  and  it  was  to  tkem 
more  a  matter  of  compulsion,  and  was  concluded  under  terms 
less  creditable  to  them  than  to  us.  Then,  again,  we  have  in  the 
treaty  itself  many  pcrints  which  are  controverted ;  nor  are  there 
wanting  some  states,  and  those  not  the  weakest  ^  who  have  not 
even  acceded  to  this  accommodation.^  Nay,  part  are  at  open 
war  with  us  %  and  the  rest,  only  because  the  Lacedaemonians 
^ure  as  yet  quiet^  are  themselves  restrained  by  ten-day  truces*^ 


9  For  such  alone  certain,  4*^.]  This  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
obscure  words  o^r<a  ydp  —  ivavritap,  which  have  been  well  explained  by  the 
Scholiast  and  Duker,  though  ill  rendered  by  Hobbes  and  Smith.  The  per- 
^ns  meant  are,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  Alcibiades  and  his  party  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Cleobulus  and  Xenares,  &c.  on  the  other.  See  1. 5, 36.  As  to 
Alcibiades,  he  is  said  to  have  urged  the  measure  of  attacking  Melos,  in 
order  to  provoke  the  Lacedemonians  to  break  the  treaty. 

^  But  should  any  disaster,  i'c.]  The  whole  passage  is  well  paraphrased 
by  Mitford,  thus :  "  In  short,  it  is  not  a  peace,  but  merely  a  dubious  8us> 
pension  of  hostilities,  prolonged  by  ten-day  truces,  which  will  hold  only  till 
some  misfortune  befal  us,  or  till  Lacedsmon  give  the  word  for  war." 

^  Inasmuch  as  they.]  The  relative  must  here,  as  a  little  before  at  aV,  be 
resolved  into  its  constituent  parts,  a  pronoun  demonstrative  and  a  participle. 

^  And  those  not  the  weakest.]  i.  e.  (by  meiosis)  some  of  the  strongest;  as 
the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Thracians,  Eleans,  Megarseans.  The  passage  is 
imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.381,  19.  ^oXXot  core,  fid  M'  w(  (ita),  oifxi  ^av^ 
Xorara,  where  I  would  read  pavXoraroty  which  emendation  is  confirmed  by 
a  kindred  passage  nt  629.  32.  ^<rav  S^  iroXXoi  xai  ov^c  ^avXoTaTot,  k,  r.  X. 

7  Accomntodation.]  Hobbes  has  done  wrong  in  omitting  to  render  this 
word,  which  has  much  meaning.  'OfioXoyia,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a  term 
here  designedly  chosen,  as  far  less  significant  than  trnovdAg,  denoting  not  a 
treaty,  but  a  slight  composition,  or  armistice. 

*  Ni^,  part  are  at  open  war  with  us.]    As  the  Corinthians. 

9  Resirmned  hy  ten-day  truces^  One  can  hardhr,  however,  imagine  that 
the  parties  would  take  toe  trouble  to  conclude  a  fresh  truce  every  ten  days. 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  sort  of  armistice,  though  nomi- 
nally for  ten  days,  yet,  in  fact,  was  very  like  our  modern  armistices,  and 
only  required  ten  days'  notice  on  either  side,  previous  to  the  recommence- 
ment of^  hostilities.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  plural  avovddc  to  con- 
tradict this,  since  that  is  one  of  those  words  which,  with  a  plural  form,  have 
8  singular  sense. 

The  above  view  of  Sexvf^^pov  eTrovdalg  (which  I  formed  many  years  ago) 
is,  I  find,  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Goeller.  I  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  that  commentator  that  for  tbb  reason  the  armistice  is  at  5>  32.  ciuled 
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Whereas,  should  they  find  our  forces  divided  (which  we  are 
now  bent  on  bringing  about),  they  would  in  all  likelihood 
quickly  attack  us  in  conjunction  with  the  Siceliots^  whose  al- 
liance they  would  heretofore  have  purchased  at  any  price.'^  On 
these  things,  then,  it  behoves  us  ^^  to  ponder,  and  not  to  think 
of  putting  matters  to  hazard,  while  the  state  is  in  so  fluctuating 
and  dubious  a  condition  ^'^,  nor  to  grasp  after  other  dominion 
before  we  have  secured  what  we  already  hold.  For  theChal* 
cidaeans  in  Thrace,  after  so  many  years  of  revolt  from  us,  ai^ 
yet  unsubdued,  and  some  others  on  the  continent  '^  yield  us 
but  a  precarious  obedience.  But  the  f^staeans,  our  allids 
forsooth,  ^^  (it  seems)  we  must  succour,  while  on  those  by 
whom  (so  long  in  revolt)  we  are  wronged,  we  must  defer  av^a^ 
ing  ourselves. 

XI.  <<  And  yet,  after  reducing  these  last,  we  may  also  hold 
them  in  subjection,  while  the  others,  if  even  we  should  subdue 
them,  are  yet  so  distant  and  numerous,  that  we  should  with 
*  difficulty  be  able  to  govern  them.  Now  surely  it  were  arrartt 
folly  to  invade  diose  whom,  after  conquering,  we  cannot  keep 
in  subjection ;  and  when,  if  we  fail,  we  shall  not  be  in  the  same 
condition  as  before  the  attack.^     As  to  the  Siceliots,  it  seems 


Imff'TrovSai :  for  that  word  is  found  nowhere  else ;  and  has  so  little  force 
(certainly  not  that  which  he  supposes),  that  I  suspect  the  true  reading  h 

In  (TirovdaXg, 

10  Whose  alliance  they  would,  S^c^  The  sense  here  (which  has  been  mis- 
apprehended  by  Hobbes)  is  clear,  from  a  kindred,  but  more  fully-expressed, 
passage  at  1,  35,  vfuXQ  civ  irpb  iroXkCiv  xpij^aroiv  kTtfirjaaa^t.  where  see  the 
note. 

>>  L/i.l  Literally,  one;  by  which,  I  agree  with  Goeller,  seems  to  be 
meant  Aldbiadet. 

I-  While  the  state  it  in  so  fluctuating  and  dubious  a  condition*]  The  Scho- 
liast rightly  remarks,  that  there  is  here  a  metaphor  derived  from  a  ship  in 
a  tempestuous  sea.  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  254, 1 9.  furtutpov 
r^c  TfoXkdtg  oufffii.  And  probably  the  speaker,  or  writer,  here  might  have  in 
mind  that  fine  passage  of  Soph.  C£d.  Tyr.  22.  USXis  y^p»  ^(r'^ip  Kain-bc  ^ 
tropfg,  ayav  'Hdtj  trcikivti, 

•3  Continent,]  Literally,  continents ;  namely,  I  imagine,  those  both  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

^*  Forsooth,]  Such  is  the  sense  of  ^y),  which  is  found  in  the  best  writers^ 
and  on  which  I  have  before  treated,  llius  there  was  no  reason  for  Bauer, 
Benedict,  and  Gail  to  have  read,  from  some  MSS.,  drf^tv. 

>  Shall  not  be  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the  attack.]  Such  seems  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  words  cat  ^i^  Karop^oxrac  —  ivraiy  which  have  been  mis- 
understood by  Hobbes  and  Smith.  The  Athenians  would  not  be  in' the 
same  condition  as  before^  as  regarded  the  Siceliots,  because  they  would 

c  4 
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to  me,  that  in  their  present  state  they  are  not  objects  of  ap- 
prehension, and  that,  should  they  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Syracusans  (with  which  the  Egestseans  especially  seek  to 
alarm  us),  they  would  be  even  less  so  ^.  For  now,  perhaps, 
they  might  singly  (in  order  to  oblige  the  Lacedaemonians)  be 
induced  to  attack  us ;  but  in  the  other  case  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  undertake  the  expedition,  as  one  dominant  state 
against  another  ^  :  for  by  the  very  mode  by  which  they  should, 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  reduce  our  country,  by  the  same 
would  their  own  be  brought  down  by  them.  As  to  ourselves, 
the  Greeks  there  would  stand  most  in  awe  of  us  if  we  should 
not  go  at  all,  and  next,  if,  after  displaying  our  power,  we 
should  speedily  depart.  For  if  any  defeat  were  to  be- 
fall us,  they  would  utterly  contemn  us,  and  join  our  enemies 
here  in  attacking  us.  ^  For  such  things  as  are  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  offer  the  least  opportunity  of  the  opinion  which 
has  been  formed  of  them  being  put  to  proofs,  are,  we  all 
know,  most  admired.  This,  indeed,  is  the  very  feeling, 
Athenians^  which  you  now  entertain  towards  the  Lacedaemo-* 
nians  and  their  allies;  because,  having,  contrary  to  your 
opinion,  (as  to  what  you  first  feared)  attained  the  mastery, 
ye  now  held  them  cheap,  and  extend  your  views  to  Sicily.^ 

have  them  as  enemies  instead  of  friends,  or  neutrals  —  and  enemies  at  once 
provoked  by  unjust,  and  encouraged  by  unsuccessful,  attack. 

«  It  teems  to  me  that  in  their  present,  c^c]  Such  is  plainly  the  sense, 
which  has  been  missed  by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  though  they  might  have 
learnt  it  from  the  Latin  version  of  Portus. 

3  As  one  dominant  state  against  another.}  The  meaning  (which  is  some- 
what obscure,  and  has  been  misapprehended  by  the  translators)  seems  to  be^ 
that "  their  interest,  as  a  great  state  or  empire,  will  then  be  different  from 
what  it  now  is."  For,  at  present,  their  private  interest  makes  it  necessary 
to  court  the  alliance  of  Lacedaemon ;  in  the  other  case,  it  must  be  their 
interest  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  by  preventing  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  subdumg  the  Athenians,  and  thus  becoming  too  powerful  for  the  Si- 
celiots. 

4  The  Greeks  there  tvUl  stand  the  most  in  awe  of  us,  ^c]  This  was  the 
very  principle  on  which  Nicias  himself  sought  to  act  with  the  armament 
committed  to  him.  See  infra,  c.  49.  But  as  it  was  not  a  force  sent  for 
display,  but  for  serrice,  he  judged  wrongly. 

^  Such  things  as  are,  ^c.}  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  sense  of  the  some- 
what obscure  words  Kai  rd  —  Sovra,  mih  which  may  be  compared  Plutarch 
Vit.  Cat.  Min.  irierfMc  viXpav  Sovg.  As  to  the  sentiment,  it  is  similar  to  a 
well-known  diet  of  Tacitus. 

6  TTiis,  indeed,  is  the  very  fceUng,  <$-c.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  real 
sense  of  the  difficult  senten^ce  Sirep  vvv  —  l^Ue^ai,  which  foiled  both 
Hobbes  and  Smith ;  though  the  Scholiast  might  have  given  them  a  tole- 
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Whereas  it  behoves  you  not  to  be  elevated  at  such  disasters 
as  may  by  chance  befall  the  enemy,  but  to  feel  confidence  only 
in  accomplishing  the  designs  you  meditate  ^.  Nor  should  we 
imagine  that  the  Lacedaemonians  consider  aught  else  but  how 
they  may  yet  even  now,  if  possible  by  foiling  us,  mitigate  the 
disgrace  ^  they  sustained,  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  they  so 
highly  prize,  or  so  perpetually  apply  to,  as  obtaining  the  fame 
of  valour.  So  that  the  thing  to  be  laboured  at  by  us  is  (if 
we  be  wise)  not  the  supporting  of  barbarians  (such  as  the 
Egestaeans  in  Sicily),  but  how  we  may  most  studiously  guard  ' 


fable  insight  into  the  meaning.  The  sense  has  been  best  ilhistrated  by 
Goeller,  who,  after  observing  that  oirtp  is  to  be  referred  to  the  whole  of 
the  preceding;  also  that  vapdyvutfifiv  (for  vap  iXvidd)  belongs  to  the  Athe- 
mantf  and  airr^v^  governed  of  ircpivcycv^o^ac,  to  the  SiceiioU,  and  that 
wpbg  denotes  compared  with,  gives  tne  following  paraphrase  of  the  whole 
context :  —  **  Quas  a  nobis  longissime  distant,  omnes  adroiramur,  quamdiu 
opinionis,  quam  homines  de  iilonim  virtute  conceperunt,  nullimi  specimen 
dederunt.  id  quod  et  in  Syracusanis  eveniet,  at  vero  jam  in  vobis  evenit. 
Nam  initio  quidem  Spartanos  Umuistis,  desperantes  victoriam,  posthac 
prster  opinionem  vestram  victores  facti  elati  victoria  ampliora  concupiscere 
coepisse  vos  jam  videmus.  Itidem  Syracusani  nunc  vos  expavescunt ;  post- 
hac si  opum  vestrarum  specimen  dederitis,  victique  fueritis,  ut  ab  ez- 
peditione  tam  temeraria  exspectari  debet,  non  satis  habentes,  vos  ab  insula 
sua  propulsasse,  ultro  etiam  in  vestris  terris^  potentia  sua  cum  Pelo- 
ponnesiorum  prssidiis  juncta,  aggredientur." 

7  To  feel  confidence  only  in,  ^c]  Almost  all  translators  refer  rdc  ^uzvolcrc 
to  the  reloponnesians ;  but  on  the  sense  to  be  assigned  they  dii&r.  I  have 
always  thought  that  they  should  be  referred  to  the  Aihemam  ;  and  my  opi- 
nion is  supported  by  that  of  Goeller,  who,  however,  translates,  **antmi 
potentem,*  i.  e.  neque  nimis  fortuna  secunda  elatuni,  neque  ndversa  animo 
nimis  demisso.  If  such  be  the  true  view,  the  form  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  Horace  Od.  2,  10,  condodinff  with,  "Rebus  angustis  animosus 
atque  Fortis  appare;  sapienter  idem  Uontrahes  vento  nimium  secundo 
Turgida  vela."  And  such  majf  probably  be  the  sense ;  birt  there  seems  to 
be  reference  hot  so  much  to  iiraipttr^ai  as  to  rde  r^x^c :  and  the  scope  of 
the  passage  seems  to  be,  to  point  out  whence  a  justly-founded  confidence 
should  arise,  namely,  on  obtaining  success  by  mattering  and  accomplishing 
well-planned  measures,  not  from  the  folly  and  bad  counsel  of  the  enemy  . 
So  1,  84.  (xp»))  yofii^tiv  rdf  r«  Stavoiac  rdv  irlXac  irapoirXi|<Tlovc  tXvaij  xai 
rate  irpo<nrtirrov(rac  rvx^*  ^^  \oyV  ^Miipcrac*  'Afi  Bk  itf£  wpbc  i^  fiovXevoftivotQ 
ro^C  ivavTiov^  ^PyH*  irapa<rccva^itf/if<&a'  Kal  ovk  c(  Icccvwv  utg  afiaprrioofiivuw 
cxciv  Bti  rd^  iXtriiaCf  diX  utgrifAiiv  airrStv  Aa^aX&Q  irpovoov/iivuw. 

Kpartiv,  in  the  sense  of  mattering,  has  often  the  accusative ;  as  Aristoph. 
Av.  419.  Kpartiv  r^ixdpov. 

8  Mitigate  the  disgrace.]  Literally,  "well  dispose; "  for  there  seems  to 
be  a  metaphor  taken  from  adjusting  an  inconvenient  burden  on  the  back. 
Examples  I  shall  adduce  in  my  edition. 

9  But  how  we  ma\f,  8fc^  Such  is  clearljr  the  sense,  which  has  been  missed 
by  Hobbes  and  Smith.  The  one  they  assign  is  not  permitted  either  by  the 
verb  (which  \a  in  the  middle  voice)  or  the  iioitn,  wnich  would  require  the 
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ourselves  against  a  state  which  plots  our  ruin  by  means  of  an 
oligarchical  party. 

XII.  ^^  It  behoves  us  also  to  remember  that  we  have  but 
lately  had  some  breathing  time  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of 
pestilence  and  war,  so  as  to  be  somewhat  recruited  ^  in  our  per* 
sons  and  purses  \  But  these  it  is  surely  but  just  ^  that  we  should 
expend  herej  for  ourselves,  and  not  upon  a  set  of  helpless  fugi- 
tives *f  whose  advantage  it  is  to  tell  specious  falsehoods,  and 
who,  while  their  friends  bear  the  danger  (themselves  contri- 
buting naught  but  words),  are  found  either  if  they  should  suc« 
ceed,  to  show  no  gratitude,  or  if  they  any  where  suffer  defeat, 
involve  their  friends  in  the  same  ruin.^ 


article.  Besides,  the  context  strongly  confirms  the  sense  above  assignedy 
which  is  supported  both  by  Portus  and  Goeller.  The  state  in  question  is 
Lacedcemon  ;  and  by  the  oii^arch^  is  meant  an  oligarchicai party,  with  re- 
ference to  Alcibiades  and  his  partisans,  who  were  chiefly  persons  of  the 
higher  ranks,  who  were  always  suspected  of  hankering  after  oligarchy.  The 
connection  Alcibiades  had  been  anxious  to  form  with  Lacedsemon  strength- 
ened the  suspicion.  And  that  the  imputation  of  Nicias  was  not  groundless 
appeared  from  subsequent  events. 

This  view  of  the  sense  is  well  supported  and  illustrated  by  Valcknaeron 
Herod.  8,  17.  and  the  notes  of  Heilman  and  Goeller  in  loc. 

I  BecruUed.]  On  this  sense  of  Xtafdta  I  have  treated  at  S,  49.,  and  I 
would  here  add  the  following  illustrations :  —  Soph.  Pbiloct.  frag.  2.  xai  rb 
TToKi)  Bff  rifs  vofrov  Xbi^^rc  pkoL  Soph.  Aj.  61.  ktridi)  rov^c  Onit^fiatv  tt&vov. 
The  present  passage  is  imitated  by  Pausan.  7,  17, 1. 

3  Persons  and  property,]  i.  e.  men  and  money. 

3  Surely  but  just]  With  the  clvm  commentators  are  not  a  little  per- 
plexed. Some  MSS.  omit  it,  and  some  editors  cancel  it.  But  as  it  is 
defended  by  almost  every  good  MS.  and  by  the  Scholiast,  that  is  certainly 
uncritical.  Goeller  rightly  retains  it,  regarding  its  use  as  similar  to  that  a£ 
Uuv  tlvai ;  and  Herman  compares  a  similar  passage  of  Demosthenes. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  long  been  persuaded  that  the  true  reading  is  olftot, 
sane,  utigue,  used  parenthetically,  as  at  4,  64.  vokfiAffoofnv,  olftai,  hrav 
^vfiQy.  In  my  edition  I  shall  adduce  many  examples  of  a  similar  corruption. 
For  the  present,  the  following  may  suffice.  Origen  C.  Cels.  p.  25.  Spenc. 
£/ffdc  yap  tXvai  iv  ry  ^vffn  roiv  vpayfiaTutv  tJvat,  where  should  be  read  olfuiL, 
Stob.  Serm.  542.  init.  *6rav  ik  cat  lis  tovto  d^tfrai  (scil.  rig)  ffiraviotg  fivat 
Xptierkov  roig  di^podiaiotc  * 

*  Helpless  jfiigiiives.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  real,  though  not  the 
literal,  sense  of  dvdpCiv  ^vya^tav  iviKovpiag  deoftkyiav,  where  the  translators 
do  not  well  render  dcofikvwv  "  imploring  our  assistance."  The  argument 
(which  is,  that  these  persons  need  assistance,  but  can  return  none)  seems 
to  require  the  sense  above  adopted,  which  is  quite  as  agreeable  to  the  usus 
loquendi, 

»  And  who,  while  their  friends,  4-^.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  difficult 
passs^e  rat  r^  rov  m\ag  KivSvvt^  —  KwanoKiffai,  which  the  commentators 
in  vain  attempt  to  reduce  to  any  rules  of  regular  construction.  See  Goeller. 
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'^  And  if  there  be  a  certain  person  ^  who^  delighted  at  his 
fqprpointinent  to  command  (though  yet  too  young  for  supreme 
rule),  and  with  a  view  to  his  own  private  interest,  counsels  the 
expedition,  that  he  may  be  admired  for  his  sumptuousness  in 
bbrse-keeping  ^,  and  (considering  his  expensive  mode  of  liv- 
ing %  may  make  some  profit  by  his  office ;  sufTer  not  such 
a  one  to  display  his  private  magnificence  at  the  danger  of  the 
state*;  but  be  assured  that  such  persons  at  once  injure  the  public 
interests,  and  consume  their  private  fortune ;  and  in  short  that 
the  business  is  a  most  arduous  one  ^,  and  not  such  a  one  as 
is  fit  for  a  younker  ^^  to  plan,  and  precipitately  execute. 


Lindau,  Dindorf,  and  Goeller  edit  KwairoXkcreUf  which  I  have  followed  in 
the  Tersion.  Yet,  as  the  word  is  supported  by  no  one  MS.,  I  am  inclmed 
to  think  that  KwairSXto^ai,  the  old  reading,  is  the  true  one ;  and  it  may  be 
tolerated,  if  for  ro^c  ^cXovc  we  read  ro7^  0cXo(c>  a  milder  emendation  than 
which  cannot  be  imagined.    Certainly  such  a  reading  is  more  Thucydidean, 

^  And  if  there  be  a  certaan  person,  ^c,]  Meaning  Alcibiades ;  a  most 
delicate  and  dignified  way  of  avoiding  personality,  at  least  in  words,  and 
which  is  imitated  by  Appian,  1,  380,  71.  ci  H  &pa  r<c>  &c.  meaning  C.Len- 
tulus. 

'  T^at  he  maybe  admired  for,  4^cJ]  So  expensive  was  the  keeping  of 
horses  in  Athens,  and  indeed  most  parts  of  Greece,,  that  it  was  a  proof  of 
riches,  and  was  thought  to  show  the  wealth,  and  therefore  gentility,  of  any 
one's  ancestors.  See  Pind.  Isthm.  4,  Si -25.  Thus  Herodotus  6,  3S,,  to 
show  the  nobility  of  the  ancestry  of  Miltiades,  says  he  was  descended  oUiac 
&7r6  iTnroTpw^v,  which  passage  is  imitated  by  Philostratus  Vit.  Apoll.p.  244. 
^v  Bi  6  fikv  iTr7eoTp6^v  Koi  trrpartiyiKOv  trarpoQ,  How  expensive  this  was, 
appears  from  Pind.  Isthm.  4,49.  where  see  the  Schol.;  as  also  from  Suidas 
in  iaKvofuvoQ,  and  especially  iEschyl.  Prom.  475.  w^*  HpfuiT  ^iyayov  ^iKrivlovc 
*'Iinrovc,  dyakfia  rfjc  virtpirXovrov  x^t^^f  where  see  Dr.  Blomfield.  Aristot* 
Polit.  6,  7.  ai  Sk  iinrorpo^iat  rStv  fiaKpag  ovtriag  KtKrrifikvtov  d<rlv,  Demosth. 
de  Coron.  ^  40.  fityiiQ  koX  Xafttrpbc  iTTTrorpo^oc.  See  also  Pausan.  6, 10,  2. 
and  1 1,  3.  3, 8, 1.  Isseus,  p.  55.  Lycurg.  C.  Leocr.  p.  167.  Hence  may  be 
explained  the  latent  sense  of  the  mythofooical  fiction  of  Diomede's  men-eat' 
ing  horses.  Indeed,  the  very  same  metaphor  is  common  with  us.  Hence, 
too,  may  be  understood  the  force  of  ol  IjnrotSrai  in  Herod.  5,  77, 1 2.  a 
name  given,  he  says,  to  the  opulent  Chalcidaeans,  but  which  is  also  applied 
to  Atreui  (famed  for  his  riches.  See  Thucyd.  1,  9.)  by  Eurip.  Orest.  995. 
From  Herodotus  is  illustrated  an  ill-understood  passage  of  Plutarch  Per.  25» 
where  these  Chalcidsean  iTnrc^orai  are  mentioned. 

*  Expensive  mode  of  living,]  The  most  ample  illustration  of  this  will  be 
found  in  a  highly  curious  passage,  Athen.  p.  534.,  too  long  for  me  to  insert. 

9  That  the  business  is  a  most  arduous  one,]  So  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  409, 21. 
t6  fUv  trpayfia  ftiya,  ^schyl.  Eum.  473.  rb  vpayfia  fiiKov,  ti  ne  oUrai  roSi 
Bporba  BiKdtiiv. 

>o  A  younker,]  Such  is  the  most  exact  sense  of  veiOTiptfi :  for  in  either 
word  the  comparative  sense  is  lost,  and  as  the  English  adjective  has 
become  a  substantive,  so  the  Greek  one  is  very  little  different  from  it. 

The  whole  passage  is  well  paraphrased  by  Mitford  thus  :  '^  If  there  is 
among  you  a  young  man,  born  to  great  wealth  and  splendid  situation. 
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XIIL  **  I  cannot,  however,  but  fear  the  persons  ^  whom  I 
now  see  there  sitting  as  advocates  and  abettors^  to  this  man* 
and  I  do,  on  the  other  hand,  exhort  the  elderly  (if  any  sit  by 
such),  not  to  be  ashamed  to  speak  their  minds  freely,  nor  to 
suppose  that  they  will  be  accounted  cowards,  if  they  vote 
against  the  war ;  I  exhort  them  (I  say)  not  (as  those  do)  to  be 
so  extravagantly  enamoured  of  what  is  absent  and  foreign  ^  ; 
knowing,  as  they  must,  that  very  few  affairs  prosper  by  pas- 
sionate or  sanguine  counsels ;  by  forethought  very  many ;  but 
xather,  in  behalf  of  their  country  (which  is  now  hazarding  the 
greatest  danger  it  hath  yet  encountered  ^),  to  give  their  vote  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  decree  ^  that  the  Siceliots,  keeping  to 
their  present  limits  (by  us  not  objected  to),  with  free  naviga- 
tion along  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  across  the  Sici- 
lian sea,  as  they  enjoy  their  own  territories,  so  may  they  settle 
their  differences  ^  amongst  themselves.'.  To  the  Egestaeans  in 
particular  to  return  this  answer:  '  That  since  they  at  first  ^ 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Selinuntians  without  communication 


whose  passion  for  distinction  has,  nevertheless,  led  him  far  to  exceed  in 
magnificence,  both  what  suited  his  means  and  what  became  his  situation ; 
if  he  is  now  appointed  to  a  command  above  his  years,  but  with  which,  at 
his  years  especially,  a  man  is  likely  to  be  delighted ;  above  all,  if  repairs  are 
wanting  to  a  wasted  fortune,  which  may  make  such  a  command  desirable  to 
him,  though  ruinous  to  his  country,  it  behoves  you  to  beware  how  you 
accede  to  the  advice  of  such  a  counsellor." 

I  /  cannotf  however,  but  fear  the  persoru,  4*<^.]  The  passage  is  closely  imi- 
tated by  ^schin.  p.  16,3.7.  6pw  Sk  irdWovc  fikv  r&v  vtutripwv  irpoeevrtiKdrac 
irpbs  Tip  ^iKafTTfipii^j  k,  r.  X.  See  also  Plutarch  Nic.  1 1.  and  Liban.  Orat. 
355.  B. 

>  Advocates  and  tdtettors.]  Such  is  the  full  sense  of  irapaKi\tv<rroi>c  (ren« 
dered  by  Goeller  '* creatures*'),  a  word  which  I  have  nowhere  else  met 
with,  except  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  195. 

3  Extravagantly  enamoured  of,  4v.]  Goeller  aptly  compares  Pind.  Py th. 
3,53,19.  aKK&.  roi  ijoaro  tQv  SiirtSvTuv,  o\a  xat  voXXoi  tto^ov.  and  Elurip. 
Hippol.  184.  To  wnich  may  be  added  Pind.  Nem.3, 52.  and  Theopompos 
*ap.  iElian  261.  A.  Plutarch  Pericl.  20.  ZiiccXmc  ^  ^vakp^ac  I'ccivoc  cat  ^vcr- 
iroTftoQ  ipio^.  The  word  Svtykptac  is  also  used  by  Xenopbon,  Lucian,  Dio 
Cass.,  and  especially  Theocritus. 

*  Hazarding  the  greatest,  4rc*]    So  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  398. 37.  fUyurrov 

5  Settle  their  d^erencesJ]  A  rare  use  of  ^vfi^fpiv^ai,  but  occurring  in 
Dio  Cass. 

A  Atjirst]  Here  I  read,  with  Levesque  and  Bekker,  rb  vpSrrov,  Indeed, 
I  had  myself  fallen  upon  the  same  conjecture  very  many  years  ago ;  and  I 
can  confirm  it  from  Livy  4, 24.  Negata  Vegentibus  auxilia,  jussosque  suo 
consilio  bellum  initum  suis  viribus  exequi. 
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with  the  Athenians,  so  may  they  without  their  interference 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion.'  Also  to  decree  for  the  future  to 
make  no  alliances  (as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do)  with 
such  as,  when  suffering  adversity,  we  are  bound  to  assist,  but 
from  whom  we  can  derive  no  benefit,  when  we  ourselves  stand 
in  need  of  it 

XIV.  "  And  you,  O  President'  (if  you  think  it  your  duty 
to  take  care  of  the  state,  and  would  be  a  good  citizen),  put  the 
matter  to  vote,  and  let  the  Athenians  again  speak  their  minds. 
And  consider,  (if  you  feel  loth  to  put  the  question  again  to 
vote)  that  to  go  counter  to  ^  the  law,  can  incur  no  censure, 
when  done  with  so  many  witnesses  and  approvers,  but  that  you 

,  may  thus  act  the  part  of  a  physician  to  your  country,  suffering 

runder  evil  counsel^ ;  ever  remembering  that  the  duty  of  a  good 

governor  b  this,  to  beaefit  his  country  to  the  utmost  extent, 

or,  at  least,  not  (as  far  as  in  him  lies)  to  be  the  means  of 

injunng  it.   * 

XV.  Thus  spoke  Nicias :  as  to  the  Athenians  that  then 
came  forward,  the  greater  part  counselled  that  the  expedition 
should  proceed,  and  that  the  decree  should  not  be  recalled, 
though  some  were  of  the  contrary  opinion.  But  he  who  most 
earnestly  pressed  the  expedition  was  Alcibiades  son  of  Clinias, 
and  that  both  from  a  wish  to  oppose  Nicias,  being  otherwise 


1  President.]  i.  e.  the  Prytanis  Epiitateft. 

<  Go  counteTf^eJ]  And  yet  by  5,36.  it  appears  that  the  Prytanis  had 
that  power. 

3  Act  the  part  of  a  phy$ician,  4^c.]  A  metaphor  taken  from  a  physician 
called  in  to  a  person  who  has  suffered  from  some  deleterious  food  or  drink. 
I  would  compare  Eurip.  Orest.  903.  Onosand.  96.  &<nrtp  fkp  dya^oy 
utrpov^  r.  r.  X.  Eurip.  Suppi.  259.  oi^oi  BiKaarriv  o  f2X<$/Afyv  i/ii^v  KaKwv, 
&XX'  itc  iarpbv  t&v^,  dva^,  A^iyful^a.  Pind.  Pyth.  4,  480.  'E<t9(  ^  tarf}p  irc- 
Katp6mTO£,  Uamv  ri  9oi  rw^  ^Aoc»  Xpj}  fiaXwedp  ^epa  7rpo<r€dyXovra  rpwfiov 
tkKtog  dfi^ivokgXv.  *P^Stov  fikv  ydp  traXiv  irwrcu  Kai  dt^avporipoic'  dX\'  iiri 
Xbitpaq  avdtg  Utrtfai  dvcnrakkg  At)  yLvirat^  Uavivac  £'  f^ri  ^ihg  dyifiovtooi 
Kv€tpvarijp  ykviiTcuL.  EUirip.  Phcen.  907.  v6\u  voLpaaxiiv  ^dp/juu:op  ota^ 
Ttipiag, 

4  To  benefit,  ^c,]  Coray  thinks  there  is  here  another  medical  metaphor 
taken  from  a  medical  adage;  as  in  Hippocrates  Epidem.  1.  sect.  2.  p.  662. 
dtTKUv  iripl  rd  vovatifiara  Ho,  lu^cXiciv  ^  fit)  /SXairrciv.  I  would  compare 
Eurip.  ap.  Aristoph.  Ran.  1428.  fiiO&  toXiViiv,  8(rric  if^\tiv  irdrpap  Bpad^ 
wiptn,  fidkti  dk  ye  pKiwrtiv  rax^t- 
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of  a  different  political  party,  and  being  calumnioaely  glanced 
at  by  him,  and  especially  from  his  desire  of  the  command,  and 
his  hope  thereby  to  subdue  Sicily  and  Carthage,  and  also,  if 
successful,  to  promote  his  private  advantage,  both  in  fortune 
and  fame.  For  being  held  in  honour  by  the  citizens,  he  lived 
at  a  greater  expense  than  his  means  would  afford  ^  botji  in  re« 
spect  of  horsekeeping,  and  other  expensive  modes  of  life  ^ ; 
which,  indeed,  afterwards  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  down- 
fidl  of  the  Athenian  state.  For  the  bulk  of  the  people,  alarmed 
at  his  greatness,  and  his-  deviation  from  custom,  in  respect  to 
his  personal  habits,  and  the  disposition  he  evinced  in  every 
thing  which  he  undertook,  became  hostile  to  him,  as  aiming 
at  tyranny ;  and  though  he  conducted  public  affairs  with  suf- 
ficient ability,  yet  each  privately  displeased  at  his  habits  of  life, 
and  therefore  committing  the  conduct  o(  affiurs  to  others,  not 
long  after  brought  the  state  to  ruin. 

However,  on  thb  occasion,  he  advanced,  and  counselled  the 
Athenians  to  the  following  efiect. 

XVI.  '^  Yes  —  Athenians,  to  me  rather  than  to  others  the 
command,  of  right,  belongs  ^ ;  (for  with  this  point  I  must  needs 
commence,  since  here  ^  I  have  been  especially  assailed  by  NU- 
cias)  and  withal  I  think  myself  worthy  of  the  trust^  For  as 
to  the  matters  concerning  which  I  am  so  loudly  censured  ^, 


s  He  lived  at  a  greater  expense  tkan,  4rc.]  Or,  "  he  had  more  wants 
than  ability  to  satis^  them."     Kard  here  denotes  comparison, 

^  Other  expensive  modes.]  What  these  were  will  abundantly  appear 
from  the  interesting  passage  of  Athenseus  referred  to  supra,  c.  1 2^  wnich 
passage  also  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  vapavoftia  just  after. 

>  To  me,  S^c,  of  right  belongs,"^  This  passage,  Goeller  remarks,  is  imi- 
tated by  Aristid.  5, 651.    To  which  may  be  added  Dio  Cass.  453, 16. 

3  Here.]  Ty^c  must  be  supplied,  which  is  expressed  in  a  kindred  passage 
of  Herod.  6,  69.  rySe  vtv  i/tdKitrra  KaranTfnrrai  ol  Ix^P^* 

*  I  think  muielf  worthy  of  the  trust,]  This  passage  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  Plato  Alcib.  1 .  p.  7.  i^yy,  kiiv  darrov  tic  t6v  ^A^nvainnf  S^fiov 
irapiXdyi'^-'iraptX^btv  IvStiKatrdat  *AdfivalotQ  hri  a^io(  d  rifiae^ai, 

*  Censured,^  1  entirely  agree  with  Duker  and  others  that  ixi^or/roc  ift 
the  true  reading,  and  [^the  sense  male  audio.  Yet  ^Tri^oijroc  is  so  very  rare 
a  word  that  some  examples  are  necessary,  which,  as  the  commentators 
have  not  adduced,  the  following  may  be  acceptable :  —  Dio  Cass.  p.  375, 1 5.- 
450, 77.  965, 5.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Dio  Cass,  here  so  read.  Hence 
may  be  emended  Hesych.  'EviSuro^.  Xcioc  ifiako^.  where  I  would  read  '£iri« 
tioTos,  iiritdfiro^.  the  word,  it  should  seem,  being  omitted  per  homcete- 
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tiiey  are  bxx  occasion  of  glory  both  to  my  acestors  and  to  my- 
self, and  are,  moreover,  advantageous  to  my  country.  For  by 
the  magnificence  of  my  visits  to  the  solemnities  ^  of  Olympia, 
the  Greeks  have  rated  our  state  ^  beyond  its  power,  and  ima- 
gined it  greater  than  it  was ;  though  they  had  before  expected 
it  had  been  warred  down.^  Wherefore  ^  I  sent  ^  into  the  sta-. 
dium  seven  chariots  (such  as  no  private  person  ^^  had  before 
done),  and  I  obtained  they^rs/,  second^  and^fimrth  prizes,  and  in 
all  other  respects  the  figure  I  maintained  was  such  as  not  to. 
disparage  the  splendour  of  my  victory.^^  Now,  as  things  of  this 
kind,  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  Greece,  reflect  honour  ^%  so 


leuton.    That  ivi€(aTot  was  used  for  IniSStiroc  by  the  Ionic  and  antient 
writers,  is  plain  from  a  passage  of  Anacreon  ap.  Eustath.  cited  by  Duker. 

Bauer  here  aptly  compares  Terent.  Adelpn.  Proleg. :  **  Quod  maledus 
turn  vehemens  Ilti  existimant.  Earn  ille  laudem  sibi  maximam  putat." 

^  Visits  to  the  solemnitiet,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  best  representation  of 
^tiapia,  which  denotes  the  action  of  a  diu>p6^:  a  name  given  to  one  who 
was  sent  to  consult  an  oracle,  or,  in  a  general  way,  one  who  attended  at 
any  of  the  great  solemn  festivals  of  Greece,  as  sent  from  some  state.  Now, 
I  believe,  none  were  allowed  to  ofier  themselves  as  candidates  for  any  of 
the  prizes,  without  the  consent  of  their  own  state ;  on  obtaining  which, 
they  were,  in  some  measure,  sent  out  by  it,  and  therefore  ^tutpoL 

^  Rated  our  states  S^c.'\  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  full  sense  of  the  words 
virlp  Svvafiiv  —  ivofturaVf  in  which  there  is  a  blending  of  two  phrases. 
Much  to  the  present  purpose  is  the  following  passage  of  Dio  Chrys.  Orat. 
SI.  rcmra  rrXovrov  e/i^aivei  xal  fieyaXoyj/vx'^v,  ov  yStp  fiovov  Koffftov  «pepei,  rb 
TOtovTov^  oXXik  Kai  ri^v  i^xiiv  riji;  7ro\lb>f  iiridtiKinjei  Kal  rb  fi^os.  See  also 
Isocr.  de  Bigis,  §  14.  p.  615. 

7  Had  been  warred  down.]  Hobbes  and  Smith,  without  any  reason  or 
authority,  assign  an  active  sense  to  KaTamiro\ifin(T^ai, 

s  Wherefore.]  i.  e.  to  the  end  that  they  may  suppose  it  to  be  greater  than 
it  is. 

*  Sent,]  Literally,  sent  down;  for  the  stadium  was  somewhat  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  countrv,  in  order  to  give  the  spectators  in  the 
raised  seats  a  better  view.  So  Dio  Cass.  985,  71.  j)vioxoi  rd  Upfiara  ev^vQ 
KO^^Kav,  Pausan.  6,  2,  co^^iccv  ivl  6v6fiaTi  rov  Qtjtaitav  ir)fiov  rb  &pna, 
Herod.  5, 22,  7.  Kard^dvTOQ  kv*  avrb  rovro  (scii.  vs^Xevhv  iv  0\vfiiriy,  Hom, 
II.  ^.  132.  Imovs  ^  iv  divfi<n  KoBUre  fuavdxov^;' ^Trirovs, 

'0  No  private  person.]  Kings,  such  as  Gelo,  Hiero,  and  some  Macedo« 
nian  monarchs,  nad  possibly  sent  more.  Mitford,  therefore,  is  wrong  in 
making  Alcibiades  say :  "  I  have  shown  that  an  individual  of  Athens  could 
yet  outdo  what  any  prince  or  state  had  ever  done." 

1  >  The  figure  I  maintained  was,  4^.]  Among  other  instances  of  his 
magnificence  on  that  occasion,  Athenaeus  (cited  by  Duker)  tells  us  that  he 
sacrificed  to  the  Olympian  Jove,  and  feasted  the  whole  assemblage. 

»«  Things  of  this  kind,  by  the  laws,  4-c.]  So  Herod.  6,70.  aXka  rt  Aaxt^m-' 
ftovioKTt  ffvxvd  kpyouTi  r«  Kai  yvu> fiyffi  dvoXafiirpvv^tlc,  iv  Si  Si)  Kai  'OXufjuriaSa 
a^t  dvsXofievoc  Ti^pivir(a  Trpoak^aXe,  Find.  Pyth.  2,  55,  *lirwQTpo^ia^  re  vofiU 
Hi^aVf  *Ev  TLavtSXaviMtv  vofUfi, 
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bIso  by  the  thing  done  there  is  created  a  notion  of  power  '^  in 
the  country  of  the  doer.  And  again,  as  to  sucli  other  things 
in  the  city  wherein  I  display  magnificence,  whether  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  spectacles  ^^,  or  in  any  other  respect,  these  may  (as 
it  is  natural)  excite  envy  in  the  citizens,  but  to  foreigners  they 
suggest  a  notion  of  power. 

"  And  surely  not  unuseiiil  is  this  *  wild^%^*  and  extrava- 
gance,' for  a  person,  at  his  own  expense,  to  benefit  not  himself 
only,  but  also  the  state.  Nor,  truly,  is  it  unjust  that  such  a 
one,  carrying  himself  loftily  on  his  own  merit,  should  not  put 
himself  on  a  level  with  others  ^%  since  likewise,  should  he  fall 
into  adversity,  he  will  communicate  none  of  his  misfortunes  to 
any  one.^^     But  as,  when  in  calamity,  we  are  not  even  civilly 


»3  jy  the  thing  done  there  it^  ^c]  So  Pind.Pyth.  9,  25—30.  Towra«c 
j}v  ^a<riX£^Cf  *^  'QKictyov  yivoc  ^put^  Ai^rtpo^'  ov  v6t(  lliv^ov  KX^twaXg  iv 
VTvxaiCt  "Sals  (if^avdeifra  Uijviuw  Xex^  Kpcioc^'  trvtrtv.  Hence  may  be 
emended  Liban.  Onit.  675.  A.  koI  iia  \kytw  apfidruv  xK^^oq,  Kcd  fuydkag 
vtrkp  vfi&v  *0\vjJiviaffi  Savdvag,  &^'  &v  S6iav  vfuig  cc'c  t6pov  urx^og  lirxv'^are, 
where,  for  tig  rovov,  I  conjecture  xSv*^^  which  will  thus  answer  to  the  Ic 
Tov  Ipuifikvov  of  the  present  passage.    The  a'c  arose  from  the  tiq  preceding. 

i**  Exhibition  of  ^ectacies.]  Or, "  by  the  voluntary  supply  of  expenses  to 
the  spectacles  at  public  festivals."  The  person  who  supplied  the  expense 
was  called  the  x^vy^s*  See  Boechk.  Staateh.  d.  Ath.  1. 1.  p.  484., referred 
to  by  Goeller.  To  such  a  degree,  it  ma^  be  added,  was  this  carried,  that 
sometimes  the  Choragus  reduced  himself  to  utter  poverty.  So  Antipho  ap. 
Athen.  lOJ.  F.  x^P^y^S  ^'  aipi^ug  *Ifiaria  xai  xpvaa  'tfapaox'**^  rif  x^PV» 
pOKOQ  ^pii, 

1  j  Not  unuseful  is  this  wHd/olfy,]  i.  e.  what  you  call  folly ;  here  glancing 
at  Nicias. 

As  the  reading  ^^  dvoia,  though  the  true  one,  is  very  defective  in  MS. 
authority,  it  mav  be  worthy  of  remark  that  such  was  read  by  Procopius, 
who  at  537,  80«  has  (by  imitation)  dxpfitrrog  dvoia  xai  irpotrtrriQ. 

>^  Nor  it  it  unjust  that  such  a  one  should  not  put  himself^  But  rather 
claim  superiority.  On  this  sense  of  fii)i<roc  cTvoi,  see  note  on  1, 132.  On  the 
sentiment  I  would  compare  a  passage  in  Alexis  ap.  Athen.  224.  F. 

>7  Since,  Hketuise,  should  he  fall,  ^c]  Hobbes  renders :  '*  he  should  not 
find  any  man  that  would  share  with  him  in  his  calamity."  But  that  version 
is  neither  agreeable  to  the  words  of  the  original,  nor,  indeed,  to  the  sense  of 
the  author.  The  argument  is,  that  *'  as  he  does  not  communicate  to  others 
any  portion  of  his  calamity,  they  have  no  ri^ht  to  share  in  his  prosperity ; " 
and  the  envy  (just  before  mentioned)  implies  a  wish  to  have  some  portion 
of  the  eood  of  the  envied. 

With  respect  to  the  phraseology,  it  would  seem  that  the  d  at  6  KaxCig 
irpdffffiay  has  no  place :  but,  in  fact,  this  is  only  substituting  a  gnome  gene- 
talis  in  place  of  the  particular  position  here  meant.  IIjoSc  o{}lkva  is  for 
oifhviy  which  is  the  usual  syntax. 
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saluted  ^%  let  men  in  like  manner  endure  to  be  looked  down 
upon  by  the  prosperous ;  or  else^  after  giving  what  is  just  and 
equal,  let  them  claim  the  like  in  retum.^^  Wdl,  indeed,  I 
know  that  such  persons,  and  all  who  in  the  lustre  of  any  en- 
dowment surpass  others,  must,  during  their  lives,  be  objects  of 
spleen,  especially  to  their  equals,  and  in  the  next  place  those 
with  whom  they  hold  intercourse,  bat  to  after  generations  they 
leave  an  ambition  of  claiming  kindred,  even  where  none  exist* 
ed ;  and  to  the  country  they  have  belonged  to,  a  gloiying  in 
them  as  no  aliens  or  offenders,  but  as  thdr  own  countrjmien, 
and  such  as  achieved  what  was  glorious  and  honourable.^® 

'^  Such,  then,  being  the  objects  of  my  ambition,  and  tor 
which,  in  my  private  capacity,  I  am  celebrated ;  consider  now 
whether  I  am  inferior  to  any  one  ^'  in  managing  public  afiairs. 
Thus,  for  instance  **,  having  brought  together  *',  without  any 


1'  But  as  token  in  cakmnty^  4-c.]  Here  nwy  be  adduced  a  pRMage  of  He-' 
rodian,  of  equal  truth  and  felicity  of  expression,  7»  3,  11.  rd  yAp  r&v  t^ 
iinfiMtviiv  d^Koinrrwv  ^  vXovviiav  trTahfutra  irp6c  r&p  iy^iav  oh  fi6vow  AfitXti* 
rai,  aXka  rtvtic  rStv  KaKoif^wv  Kai  ^vkuv  ivBr'  }ht  kcu  tv^aiptty  ^6vtf  rvv 
Kp^iTtdtrnv  Kai  tifTvxovvriav, 

*d  Or  else,  after  giving  what  is,  4^.]  The  wrgament  (which  is  well 
pointed  out  by  the  Scholiast)  is  of  the  same  sort  as  at  3,  64.  **  but  most 
unjustly,  unless^  too,  when  you  chance  to  attain  any  unloofced*for  proe* 
perUy,  you  likewise  ascribe  it  to  me.'* 

»  fVeii,  tndeedy  I  know  that  such  pertoM,  ^c]  This  is  one  among  the 
many  elental,  but  mournful,  truths  in  this  m-nfia  cic  dti,  such  as  the  nisto- 
rion  experienced  in  his  own  case,  and,  perhaps,  wrote  with  a  sigh.  The 
diigraced  exile  of  twentjr  years  was  (^a*wards  one  of  the  very  greatest 
'  bat  country  which  had  cast  him  forth  "as  a  broken  vessel." 


boasts  of  that  country 

« 1  Consider  now  whether  lam  inferior  to  any  one.]  Hobbes  renders,  "  con- 
sider whether  I  administer  the  public  the  worse  for  it  or  not."  But  sense 
would  require  x<'P«''  *■*•  whereas  rov  (for  nvoc)  yields  a  better  sense. 
Here,  of  course,  he  means  Nicias,  Now,  it  was  of  consequence  to  establish 
this  point  (namely,  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  Nidas),  in  order  to  justify  his 
appointment  to  the  command. 

w  Thusyfor  instance.]  On  this  sense  of  ydp  see  Hoogev.  de  Partic 
»  Having  brought  together,]  The  translators  and  commentators  take 
Ivoriieai  to  mean  "  having  reconciled."  But  thaiy  besides  being  a  rare  sense 
of  the  word,  is  so  far  from  being  here  required,  as  Bauer  says,  that  it  is  «•• 
mpposUe;  for  what  could  danger  and  expense  have  to  do  with  recondUn^? 
besides,  Argos,  the  principal  state  of  Peloponnesus,  never  was  at  war  with 
Athens,  so  that  there  could  be  no  recondition.  The  word  has  reference 
partly  to  the  bringing  together  the  states  in  question,  in  one  common 
alliance,  and  partly  to  the  bringing  together  their  militory  quotas.  This 
view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  Isocrates  de  Bigis,  f  6.  p.  608.  tAq  fu^ 
yitrrac  xSXttg  rwv  Iv  mXovowrietfi  AoKiSaifioviitv  fdp  ^TriertiOtVy  vfi&v  8k 
ovftfiAxovc  liroirietv.  Herod.  6,  74.  iirueSftivoc  ic  ri^v  'A^KaSiffVy  vuanpd 
Sxpijtrot  vpayfiara,  ovvierac  ro^c  'ApicdBas  ini  rf  Siriiprp.     The  whole  pas^ 
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great  danger  or  expense  to  you,  some  of  the  most  potent  states 
of  Peloponnesus,  I,  in  one  day  at  Mantinssa,  brought  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  the  necessity  of  fighting  for  their  all.  Whence 
it  has  arisen  that,  though  victorious  in  the  contest,  they  do  not 
to  this  day  feel  entire  confidence  in  themselves. 

XVII.  "  Now  these  affiiirs  *  my  yoidh  and  mad  folly*  (which 
is  thought  to  aim  at  what  is  naturally  unsuitable  to  my  years) 
transacted  with  the  most  powerful  states  of  Peloponnesus, 
by  the  use  of  suitable  arguments,  and  persuasions  which  con- 
ciliated confidence  to  my  '  frantic  imp^uosity.'  ^  Fear  it  not, 
then,  on  the  present  occasion  — but,  while /am  in  the  flower  of 
youth  and  JvUy  ^,  and  Nicias  continues  to  be  esteemed  for- 


sage  is  imitated  by  Plutarch  Demosth.  20.  Iv  fikpti  /lucpt^  fi(ai  ^fjttpag  rbv 

VTrkp  r^c  iiyc/AOvurc  kcu  tov  (TutfJiaros  avaftpb^fai  Kiv^vvov  dvayKac^ei^f  k.  r.  X. 

^  My  youth  and  madfoUy^  Sfc^  Such  seems  the  best  representation  of 
the  f  sry  obscure  and  difficult  words  of  the  original,  on  which  it  is  impos- 
sible io  speak  positively.  See  the  Scholiast.  The  words  "  my  youth  and 
mad  folly  "  are  ironical ;  q.  d.  what  you  call  youth  and  madness.  So  Soph. 
Antiq.  95.  'AXX'  ia  fu  cat  ri}v  i|  ifiov  ivatovXiav.  (£d.  Tyr.  397.  aXX'  lyM 
fAoKutVy  6  fAfioiv  iidutc,  Oiditrovcy  Inavod  vcv.  1  Corinth.  1,  24.  Sid  r^c  f^opioQ 
TOV  Kfipvfftarog  dvc xc<r<&e  fAov  ttjq  d^pomi^s* 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  words  wapd  ^vmv  doxovvra  tlvatf  I  have  been 

?iided  by  the  opinion  of  Goeller,  who  has  here  an  elaborate  annotation, 
et  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast  be 
not  truer,  as  it  is  certainly  more  simple  and  natural ;  q.  d.  *'  this  ray  youth- 
ful folly  which  is  thought,  forsooth,  by  Nicias,  so  unnaturall  '  Thus 
there  will  be  mmy  in  the  words,  a  weapon  often  employed  in  the  course  of 
this  oration.  Goeller  has  rightly  remarked  that  i»fi(XffiTi  is  for  itfiiXfivafra 
lirpo^a. 

Of  the  words  6pyy  iriffriv  Trapatrxofisvfi  (which  are,  strangely  enough, 
omitted  by  Goeller  in  his  version  of  the  passage)  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  sense,  so  diverse  are  the  significations  of  the  terms.  That  above 
assi^ed  seems  the  most  probable.  As  to  the  versions  of  Hobbes  and 
Smith,  thev  are  alike  inconsistent  with  the  words  of  the  orieinal.  The 
meaning  or  the  passage  seems  to  be  this,  that  '*  by  the  use  of  the  aptest 
arguments,  and  the  most  subtle  persuasions,  he  gained  confidence  to  his 
representations,  and  thus  showed  (what  ttmie  would  not  believe)  that  there 
was  **  method  in  his  madness."  Thus  6pyy  will  be  ironical,  as  dvouif  just 
before. 

As  to  the  words  Kai  vvv  —  avTi^v^  I  have  (after  Goeller)  adc^ted  the  mas- 
terly conjecture  of  Bekker,  who,  by  the  slight  alteration  of  7r€ipo€n<r^e  for 
wt^Tjvdatj  and  the  substitution  of  a  period  for  a  comma,  has  restored  the 
true  sense  of  the  passage. 

•  While  I  am  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  folly, ]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the 
true  sense  of  dW  i'wc  iyw  re  tn  dKftdZut  fUT  avriiCf  of  which  Goeller  has 
mistaken  the  meaning.  'Ac/id^o)  fur  ahrrjc  is  a  sort  of  Hendiadys ;  oKfidZta 
having  reference  to  the  preceding  vtoTtic,  and  fiiT  avrric  to  dvoca,  which 
is  the  same  as  dpyV'    The  whole  of  this  and  the  preceding  sentence  is  well 
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iunale^j  make  free  use  of  *  what  is  serviceable  in  either  of 
us. 

"  And  as  to  this  expedition  to  Sicily;  alter  not  your  deter- 
mination, as  if  it  were  going  against  a  formidable  power.  For 
the  cities  there  indeed  swarm  ^  with  a  multitudinous,  but 
heterogeneous  ®,  population,  and  thus  easily  admit  changes  of 
polity,  and  readily  adopt  new  forms  of  government.^    And  on 


paraphrased  bv  Mitford  thus: — "Glory,  I  will  own,  I  ardently  denre; 
but  now  have  I  sought  to  acquire  it,  and  what  has  been  my  success  ?  Have 
I  promoted  rash  enterprfte  ?  Have  I  been  forward,  as  it  is  said  youth  is 
apt  to  be,  to  engage  the  commonwealth,  wildly  and  without  foresight,  in 
hazardous  war  ?  Or  was  it  I  who,  by  negotiation,  without  either  danger  or 
expense  to  yourselves,  broueht  all  Peloponnesus  to  fight  your  battles  for 
jrou  apainst  Lacedsmon,  and  reduced  that  long  dreaded  rival  state  to  risk 
Its  existence  at  Mantiniea,  in  arms  against  its  own  antient  allies  ?  If  such 
have  been  my  services,  on  first  entering  upon  public  business,  you  need  not, 
I  hope,  fear  but  my  greater  experience  wul  now  be  advantageous  to 
you. 

3  And  Nicias  eonihwei  to  be  etteemed  fortunate,]  Here  we  have  sarcasm. 
Nicias  had,  indeed,  been  $uccetrftd  ;  but  Alcibiades  will  only  allow  him  to 
be  lucky.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  Mitford  has  fallen  into  a  ereat  error, 
in  his  paraphrase  of  part  of  this  speech,  by  making  Alcibiades  frankly  and 
amply  acknowledge  the  merits  of  Nicias. 

On  this  passage  I  would  compare  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  5,  4.  'Eyw  icaj  orpa" 
Tijytp  iiavtoTu  travra  tirvxtieavrip  oloc  Av  ^  'AdtivaloiC  erpariiyhQ  'Sucia^ 
ffM^ccc  Ik  SircXiac*  4  ®^C  ^^  h^  eu^poviertpOQ  itii/tayvybc  KXifirv,  iiravcXdstuv 

*  Make  free  use  ofJ]  The  airo  in  Awoxprieaede  is  intensive.  So 
Joseph.  672,  19.  ry  irpo^fU^  rov  irXii^ovc  dvoxpv^aedat,  Appian,  2,  69. 
KcXfvdvrwv  vvvjikv  avoxpil<ra,9^ai  rov  ffrparov  ry  irpodv^i^. 

B  Swarm.']  This  seems  to  be  the  closest  version  of  iroXvay^po{;<rtv.  The 
verb  is  of  veiy  rare  occurrence  ;  though  I  have  met  with  it  in  Dio  Cass* 
752, 29.  and  Joseph.  829.  . 

<'  Heterogeneous.]  XvfiftUrotQ  has  the  sense  of  ftiy&n :  as  Eurip.  Bacch. 
18.  fitydiriv  "EXXfiei  paf€dpoic  ^  6ftov,  The  present  passage  is  imitated  by 
Aristiaes,  2,  7.  D.  rd  re  KvfifilKrovc  flvm  ro^g  ix^vrac  ai>ri)v,  koI  raifrb  ^po» 
vuv  irp6q  iiii(av  ieriv. 

7  Beadily  adopt  newfomu  of  government.'^  The  Scholiast  and  most  com- 
mentators interpret,  **  readily  admit  new  citizens."  But  that  would  involve 
so  much  harshness,  and  ofier  so  inapt  a  sense,  that  I  prefer  the  version 
above  adopted,  which  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Goeller.  By  ^oktnlac 
must,  peraapa,  be  understood  not  only  polUy  and  government,  but 
institutions  and  customs.  The  best  commentary  on  which  may  be  found  in 
chapters  4  and  5.  Alcibiades  seems  to  mean  by  the  former  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, that,  **  though  populous,  yet  the  cities  are  of  mixed  races,  who  will 
hardly  combine  together  for  dtfence,  and  are,  therefore,  not  formidable.' 
By  the  latter,  that  '*  from  their  proneness  to  innovation  in  polity,  they 
would  readily  receive  the  democratical  form  of  Athens." 

This  and  the  next  sentence  are  thus  paraphrased  by  Mitford:  '<Thei 
power  of  the  Sicilians,  which  some  would  teach  you  to  fear,  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  They  are  a  mixed  people,  little  attached  to  one  another,  little 
attached  to  a  countr)-  which  they  consider  as  scarcely  theirs,  and  little  dis- 
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this  account,  the  people  do  not,  as  if  in  behalf  of  their  own  coun- 
try, either  furnish  themselves  with  weapons  and  armour  for  the 
defence  of  the  body,  nor  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
by  providing  it  with  any  regular  means  for  defence  ® ;  but  what 
each  thinks  he  may  get,  either  by  swaying  the  public  in  set 
speech,  or  by  factious  opposition  to  it  (with  intent,  should  he 
fell,  to  seek  another  country),  that  alone  he  seeks  to  acquire.^ 
^^  It  is  not  likely,  then,  that  such  a  rabble  will  either  be 
guided  by  any  general  plans  for  defence,  or  set  themselves  about 
&e  execution  of  them  by  common  exertion  ;  but  that,  if  any 


posed  to  risk  either  person  or  fortune  for  it ;  but  always  ready  for  any 
ehange,  whether  of  political  connectioD,  or  of  local  establishment}  that 
may  oi^r  any  advantage,  or  relieve  from  any  distress." 

"  7^  people  do  not  as,  4^.]  Such  appears  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
difficult  and  ill  understood  words  of  the  original.  What  Alcibiades  means 
by  this  shrewd  remark  is,  that,  "  from  the  little  patriotism  felt  by  the 
people,  and  from  the  want  of  mutual  reliance,  the  defence  of  the  country 
was  little  attended  to,  either  by  the  provkbng  of  weapons  and  armour  for 
individuals,  or  of  military  stores  in  general,  and  the  raising  of  such  works 
or  fortiftcationt  as  are  necessary  for  putting  any  country  in  a  posture 
of  defence." 

A  complete  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  Amphipolis, 
jttid  other  Athenian  colonies  in  Thrace. 

Kara^MvaTc  refers  to  the  formation  of  the  workt  above  mentioned ;  and 
4fouifAoig  to  the  doing  of  them  by  public  authority,  at  the  common  and  sus« 
4ained  expense  of  the  state,  and  not  \eh  to  be  done  just  when  wanted,  sud- 
denly, opere  tumuUuario.  The  epithet  is  applicable  to  persons  as  well  as 
things.  Thus  in  Pollux,  1,  130.  oirXiVat  dxptttiQ  fA6vifju>t,  I  conjecture 
v6fitfju>u  To  the  examples  of  the  above  sense  of  ydfAiftoc,  given  by  the 
Schol.,  may  be  added  Diod.  Sic.  1,  82.  o*  vofiifwi  rSw  ovyy paipktay,  and  1, 
2S.  ol  vSfAifioi  T&v  ^vaioXoyatp,  Athenaeus,  1.  4.  sub.  fin.  vrpartjybg 
vSfiifioc. 

0  But  what  each  thinks,  4^,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  senig- 
inatical  passage  <>,  n  8k  leKaaroc  —  iroifAaZtrm,  which  the  commentators  in 
vain  seeK  to  reduce  to  any  sort  of  regular  construction.  Some  nearer 
approach  to  it  might  be  made  by  throwing  the  words  \a£wv  —  oknauv  into 
a  parenthesis;  where  \atuiv  is  (ot  oi6fievoc  XaCeiv,  and  at  ocV^trav  must  be 
supplied  i&ffrt.  But  then  it  is  necessary  to  subaud  Xfi'^iff^m  from  Xa'Qwv : 
a  most  harsh  subaudition.  The  U  rov  \kytav  vsi^uv  is  for  ^ic  tov  irtBarwt  XI- 
yttv :  and  oraeiaZ^iav  is,  by  a  variation  ot  construction,  for  Ik  tov  <rraKiaZnv. 
The  passage  may  be  regarded  as  exegelical  of  the  preceding,  namely, 
that,  *'  no  one  cares  for  it  as  for  his  country."  The  sense  is  so  admirably  laid 
.down  by  the  Scholiast,  that  there  is  the  less  excuse  for  the  error  of  Hobbes 
in  rendering  the  above  words  "  to  ruin  the  country." 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  best  description  that  ever  was 
drawn  of  a  factious  babbling  demagogue  and  mere  political  adventurer, 
aiming  at  naught  but  private  gain,  and  unscrupulous  in  his  means  of  ac- 
quiring it:  it  is  equally  applicable  to  every  age  and  country.  It  is,  indeed, 
but  a  sketch ;  yet  it  is  so  graphic,  as  to  be  superior  to  some  of  Butler's 
Arhole-Iengths. 
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thing  be  said  to  tickle  their  ears,  they  will  be  quickly  inclined^ 
to  come  over  to  terms  of  submission  ^^ ;  especially  if  (as  wq' 
understand)  they  are  divided  by  factions.  The  truth,  indeed, 
is  that  neither  are  they  in  possession  of  such  numbers  of  heavy- 
armed  as  exaggeration  ascribes  to  them ;  nor,  indeed,  have  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  ever  brought  into  the  field  any  such  minv 
bers  as  the  reckoning  of  each  state  would  lead  us  to  suppose.'^ 
Nay  Greece  itself,  notwithstanding  the  false  estimates^  of  such 
which  prevailed,  was  scarcely  in  the  present  war  adequately 
furnished  with  heavy-armed.^'^ 

'^  The  state  of  affairs,  then,  in  Sicily,  is  what  I  hare  «aid^ 
and  will  be  found  yet  more  favourable  to  its  reduction ;  for  we 
shall  have  the  aid  of  numerous  barbarians,  who,  from  their  . 
hatred  to  the  Syracusans,  will  cooperate  with  us  in  attacking 
them.  And  the  powers  here,  if  you  consider  aright,  will  not 
be  likely  to  frustrate  ^^  our  plan.     For  our  fathers,  though 

10  Bui  thai,  ^,  4^.]  The  seme  here  assigned  by  Smith  is,  indeed,  spe^ 
cious,  but  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  words  themselves,  nor  suitable  to  wntt' 
follows. 

I  •  Nor,  indeed,  have  the  rest,  ^c]  Such  is  plainly  the  sense,  whuch  it* 
what  Portus  has  expressed.  It  is  therefore  strange  that  Hobbes  and  Smillb^ 
should  ha?e  devised  another,  equally  at  variance  with  the  words  and  the^ 
context.    Attfdtnj<rav  —  BvrtQ  signifies  **  have  shown  themselves  to  be.'* 

As  to  the  reading  omi  irep  KOftTrovvrai  (edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller)»  it 
may  be  the  true  one ;  but  as  to  what  Bekker  affirms,  that  there  is  no  such 
verb  as  jriptKOfiirkoj,  it  is  false.  It  is  found  in  a  book  which  critics  mighty 
with  advantage,  study,  were  it  only /or  their  craft,  occurring  in  the  Sapient. 
Salom.  c.  17,  4.  i^x^  ^^  KaTopaauovTaQ  avToig  vipuKOfivow.  where  I  conjec-- 
ture  for  airo^g,  altToig.  Nay,  it  occurs  also  in  Joseph.  1020,  16.  twtoiq 
mpiKoiifrfiffag,  Considering,  therefore,  the  perpetual  imitation  of  Thucy- 
dides  in  that  historian,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  had  TrtpucofiTrovvrau 

^^  Nay,  Greece  itself,  ^c]  Such  is,  I  apprehend,  the  real  sense,  which  iB 
very  inadequately  represented  by  Hobbes  and  Smith.  The  orator  means 
**  that  Greece  had,  aforetime,  much  belied  itself  in  such  estimates  of  heavy- 
armed,  for  it  was  scarcely  in  the  present  war  tolerably  provided  with  them." 
That  there  had  been  much  exaggeration  of  the  forces  in  general,  of  the 
times  preceding  this  war,  we  learn  from  Thucydides  in  his  Preface;  e.  gr. 
c.  11.  nn.  and  21.  fin. 

The  ipivafuvif.  r/"£XXac  seems  to  refer  to  the  historians  and  poets  ;  and 
we  may  compare  the  "Quicquid  Grsecia  mendax  Audet  in  historia'*  of 
Juvenal. 

The  subject  of  this  whole  assertion  is  not,  as  Levesque  and  CToeller  fiH-' 
derstand,  soldiers  generally,  but  heavy  armed.  This  sense  of  6fr\U^itv  b 
firequent  in  ThucyiSdes.  Why  it  should  have  been  late  before  Greece  was' 
sufficiently  provided  with  this  kind  of  force,  it  is  easy  to  imagine. 

13  Will  present  no  hindrance,]  '£9ruea;Xv<fC(  is  for  iiriKioXvfia  i^rovrat.  The' 
word  is  rare,  but  it  occurs  in  Xen.  (Econ.S,  4.  and  Soph.  Phil.  1242.  nc; 
icrai  fi  oinriKioXvtnav  r&de. 
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having  the  very  same  enemies  whom  they  tell  us  we  shall  leave 
behind  in  going  on  this  expedition,  and  the  Medes  besides, 
yet  acquired  this  empire  by  no  other  means  than  by  superiority 
of  strength  at  sea.  And  as  for  the  present,  the  Pelopnne- 
sians  were  never  less  in  hope  of  prevailing  against  us,  whatever 
may  be  their  power.  To  make  irruptions  into  our  territory 
they  are  able,  even  if  we  go  not  on  the  expedition ;  but  by  sea 
they  can  never  hurt  us,  when  gone,  for  our  remaining  force 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  head  against  them. 


.v.  .-   » 


L^\    '  XVIII.    <*  Such  being  the  case,  what  reasons  can  we,  with 

any  probability,  allege  to  ourselves  for  hanging  back,  or  what 

tolerable  excuses  offer  to  our  allies  for  not  afibrding  them  help, 

whom  we  are  bound  to  defend,  by  every  obligation  of  common 

oaths  ^,  and  not  make  it  as  an  objection  <  that  they  have  never 

'  assisted  us,*    For  we  did  not  receive  them  into  our  confederacy, 

that  they  might  render  us  assistance  here^  but  that,  by  finding 

;  employment  to  *  our  enemies  there,  they  might  hinder  them 

,  from  coming  hither.     This,  too,  is  the  method  whereby  we^ 

;  have  acquired  ortr  empire,  and  by  which,  indeed,  all  empire  has 

!  been  acquired  ^,  namely,  by  promptly  going  to  the  assistance 

of  all  those,  whether  Barbarians  or  Greeks,  who  have,  at  any 

time,  sought  aid  * ;  whereas,  if  we  should  sit  still,  or  stop  to 

choose  which  race  of  men  we  should  succour  \  we  should  make 


1  Bv  every  obUgaHon  of  common  oaths,]  Literally,  « inasmuch  as  we  have 
intercnaDged  oaths  with  them." 

A  Fhidmg  employment  to.]  Literally,  "  being  troublesome  to,"  as  it  were, 
thorns  in  their  sides. 

9  And^  indeed,  all  empire  hat  been  acquired,]  Literally,  "  and  whoever 
have  had  empire."    This  may  be  supposed  only  to  extend  to  Greekt. 

*  By  promptly  going  to,  Spc]  This,  indeed,  was  the  general  custom  of 
Athens,  though  not  without  several  exceptions.  Of  course,  those  who 
accepted  her  aid  had  to  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  their  liberty,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  they  were  sure  to  lose. 

Alcibiades  here  mentions  barbarians  with  respect  to  the  Egestmans,  who, 
by  extraction,  were  such,  and  who  are  so  callecl  by  Nicias. 

^  Choose  which  race  of  men  we  should  succour^  I  have  here  followed  the 
reading  of  Bekker  and  Goeller  ^vXoicpcVouv,  both  as  found  in  most  MSS., 
and  seeminffl^  supported  bv  what  precedes.  And  the  word,  though  rare, 
is  yet  found  in  Pollux,  Suidas,  BasU,  Liban.,  &c.,  ap.  Steph.Thes.  Nov.  Ed., 
though  not  all  exactly  in  the  same  sense.  Suidas,  however,  (appositely  to 
our  purpose)  explains  ^vXoieptvci  by  lioKpivii,  KaraioKtfial^i  iripupyiOQ.  At 
the  same  time,  I  suspect  that  Dio  Cass,  read  ^iXocpiV,  since  he  has  not  ^v- 
Xorptvciv,  but  uses  ^ikoKpivuv  at  674, 13.    Goeller  aptly  adduces  Anecd. 
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few  or  no  acquisitions  of  territory,  nay,  should  rather  be  in 
danger  of  losing  what  we  have.  Iqdeed,  men  defend  them  i 
against  a  superior  power  not  when  actually  assailant,  but  antici*  j 
pate  his  attack,  in  order  that  he  may  never  invade  them  at  all. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  determine  how  far  we  will 
carry  our  rule  ^}  but  we  are  compelled,  circumstanced  as  we 
are,  to  plan  for  the  reduction  of  some,  and  hold  tight  the  reins  ^ 
of  dominion  over  others ;  because  we  are  ourselves  in  danger 
of  being  subjected  by  others,  unless  we  will  ourselves  govern 
others.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  you,  in  the  same  degree  as  others^ 
to  make  quietness  your  object,  unless  you  will  in  an  equal  de- 
gree change  your  habits  and  manners. 

**  Reckoning,  therefore,  that  we  may  rather  increase  our  | 
state  herey  by  enterprise  therey  let  us  undertake  the  expedition^ 
that  we  may  thereby  lay  prostrate  ®  the  haughtiness  of  Lace- 


Bekk. ;  but  as  to  the  Etym.  Mi^.  also  adtkiced  by  him,  that  has  only  a  false 
reading  of  Suidas. 

The  term  has  reference  to  the  difierence  of  rocr,  as  Ionic  and  Doric,  or 
nation,  as  Greeks  and  Barbarians. 

6  To  determine  koto  far  we  wiU  carry  our  rule-"]  Toftuvee^at  signifies^ 
properly,  "  to  act  the  part  of  a  dispenser ;  *'  and,  in  a  ^n^^  sense,  **  to 
act  at  one's  pleasure."  Of  this  signification  (which  is  neglected  by  the 
commentators)  the  following  examples  may  be  not  unacceptable.  Xen. 
Cyr.  5, 3, 47.  7rapai6vrt£  iavrovs  nfuv  rafttiviedat,  S^d'  birheoiQ  hv  fiovkutfu^a 
aifT&v  ftaxtedai.  where  Schneider  cites  the  Anab.  2, 5,5.  and  Hipp.  7,  11. 
So  also  Cyr.  4,  1,  is.  trapitrxov  riH^lv  rafutvar^ai,  &9d'  dwoeoi^  i€ov\6ful^a 
ain-Hv  iidxte^au     Dionys.  Hal.  519,  9^. 

7  Hold  tight  the  reins.]  Literally,  "  not  slacken  them,  or  not  loosen 
our  hold  over."  So  7, 41.  ivdvdat  t6v  irokifiov,  Mitford  paraphrases  thus : 
*'  Nor  is  it  now  in  our  choice  how  far  we  will  stretch  our  command ;  for, 
possessing  einpire,  we  must  maintain  it,  and  rather  extend  than  permit  any 
diminution  of  it ;  or  we  shall,  more  even  than  weaker  states,  risk  our  own 
subjection  to  a  foreign  dominion." 

In  this  and  the  former  observation  there  b  much  of  spedousness,  if  not 
of  truth ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  exactly  all  this  corresponds  to  the  state 
of  our  empire  in  India. 

*  Lay  prostrate,]  Goeller  here  remarks  on  the  <Tropl<r«/i€v :  *'  Proprie 
dicitur  de  stragulis,  transfertur  ad  ventos  et  fluctus,  ut  apud  Latinos  ttemo, 
Hinc  facile  ad  animi  procellas  detortum  est."  A  remark  derived  almost 
verbatim  from  Dr.  Blomfield's  Gloss,  on  iEschyl.  Prom.  Vinct.  198.  I  had 
myself,  many  years  ago,  made  nearly  the  same  observation,  in  the  following 
words:  *•  Proprie  significat  hoc  verbum  expando  exaquo  {tosmoathen^Bdeo^ 

Sie  de  omni  re;  e.^g.  ddecto.  Homerus  ssepe  de  lapidibus,  folds,  &c. 
iquando  tamen,  sed  raro,  de  man  adhibitur,  ut  in  Herod.  7, 195.  r6 
KVfia  ierpwro.  quod  imitptum  videtur  ex  Homero  Od.  3,  158.  Ier6ptetv  ik 
df^c  fuyaKtiTta  vSvtov.  quem  locum  expressit  Virgilius  ^n.  8, 89.  *  ster- 
neret  equor,'  "^citing  dso  the  following  imitations  of  our  author's  phrase. 
Libaiu  £pist.  125.   ifrrSptet  rd  ^p&vfffM  r&v  Sffv^«»v.     Suid.  in  Diog.  r6r 
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desmon,  if  we  shall  seem  to  slight^  present  tranquillity  by 
making  an  expedition  to  Sicily.    And  moreover,  we  shall,  with  ; 
the  accession  of  those  territories,  in  all  likelihood  govern  all  j 
Greece,  or  at  the  least  shall  humble  the  Syracusans ;  by  which 
both  ourselves  and  our  allies  will  be  benefited. 

^  Our  fleet,  too^  will  '^  secure  us  the  power  either  to  re- 
main, should  any  states  come  over  to  us,  or  to  depart,  for  we 
shall  be  masters  at  sea  ^^  over  the  whole  of  the  Siceliots. 

^<  And  let  not  the  counsels  of  Nicias,  tending  but  to  inert- 
ness and  the  setting  the  young  at  variance  with  the  elder  ^^, 


^fibv  Kart9r6p€<rtv»  Hence,  it  may  be  observed,  is  shown  the  true  reading 
in  Plutarch  2,  856.  A.  (of  Pericles)  vropktrat  rb  ^povrffta  UiXowowtiaiwv, 
where  the  MSSb  and  eariy  editions  have  i<rropiiifai :  the  later  editions  uq  rb 
prilat.  Here,  also,  may  be  compared  Plutarch  Lucull.  5.  Kartoropifft  ri^v 
^ikoTifttav,  and  Caesar  25.  t()c  iroXXd^  atrocrdaeie  Kartarope^t, 

From  this  sense  the  transition  is  easy  to  that  of  defeating  an  enemy.  So 
in  the  epitaph  on  the  Athenians  at  Marathon :  'A^tivaiot  xP^^^^P^^  ^h- 
^Av  ivToptaav  dvvafitv*  And  this  sense  has  been  adopted  in  the  corre- 
spondent Latin  term ;  as  Virgil  iEn.  2,  602.  stemUquesi  culmine  Trojam.  and 
6,  858.  sternet  Pcenos  Gallumque  rebellem.  .This  may  suffice  to  refute  the 
criticism  of  the  Scholiast  (so  lauded  by  Hack),  that  this  is  the  harshest 
ipetaphor  in  Thucydides,  and  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tpeaker  rather  than  the 
author.  It  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  had  he  said  that  the  orations 
of  Alcibiades,  perhaps,  abound  more  in  contort  constructions  and  daring 
metaphors  than  aov  others  in  Thucydides ;  and  that  such  may  be  attributed 
to  the  historian's  desire  to  imitate  the  manner  of  this  extraordinary  person. 

0  Slight^  Or,  *'  look  doum  upon,  set  lightly  by."  I  have  not  retained 
the  words  xai  oix  dy€irri(ravrtc,  since  they  are  omitted  in  most  MSS.,  and 
cancelled  by  all  the  recent  editors.  Yet  they  admit  of  defence.  For,  in 
the  fifst  place,  they  might  be  omitted  jver  homcBteleuion,  Secondly,  dyair^v 
seems  too  elegant  a  word  for  a  gloMt,  and  is  used  elsewhere  by  our  author. 
Then,  although  there  be  a  redundance  in  the  words  as  they  stand,  yet  such 
instances  are  not  uofrequent.  So  in  Dio  Cass.  622,  18.  vvtpiSup  avrd  koI 
fiaro^pov^otfc.  which  seems  imitated  from  the  passage  of  our  author.  Be- 
sides, there  is  another  passage  of  Dio  Cass,  apparently  imitated  from  this, 
which  proves  that  that  writer  read  also  the  above  words  in  bis  copy.  It  is 
219,  46.  dyarr^  rt)v  ilovx^v. 

10  Our  fleet,  too,  wiU,i^,'\  Mitford  paraphrases  thus : ''  The'command  which 
wepossess  of  the  sea  and  the  party  of  which  we  are  assured  in  Sicily  will 
sufiociently  enable  us  to  keep  what  we  may  acquire,  and  sufficiently  ensure 
means  of  retreat  if  we  should  fail  of  our  purpose ;  so  that,  with  much  to 
hope,  we  have,  from  any  event  of  the  proposed  expedition,  little  to  fear." 

1  >  MqMten  at  9ea.'\  Literally,  **  supenor  in  shipping."  I  have  here 
followed  the  conjecture  of  Valcknaer,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
recent  editors. 

^*  Setting  the  young  at  variance  with  the  eider,]  ^ia<rra<ric  must  here  be 
taken  in  the  active  sense,  separating  and  disuniting;  as  in  Greg.  Naz. 
1»  197«  D.,  and  tn-aatQ  in  Eurip.  Androm.  475.  where  tyrannies  are  called 
^X^OC  ^^*  dx^«  Kcd  VTWiQ  TToXiroiQ,  So  also  Dionp.  Hal.  1,636,4.  ov  ivl 
^taaraoii  r^  noKsiaq  fc^cXcyx^tvra.    The  passage  18  imitated  by  Plutarch 
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divert  you  from  yoar  purpose ;  but  with  the  accustomed  de- 
corous regularity  of  our  fathers  (who,  consulting  the  young 
with  the  elder,  brought  the  state  to  what  it  is),  now  endeavour 
by  the  same  methods  to  advance  the  welfare  of  your  country. 
And  be  assured  that  youth  and  age,  fq}art  from  each  other, 
avail  nothing  %  but  that  the  inferior,  the  middling,  and  the 
prime  judgments  ^^  tempered  together  ^^  produce  the  most 
good ;  also  that  the  state  will,  if  it  stagnates  in  quietude,  like 
any  other  thing  else,  wear  out  of  itself  ^^  ;  and  that  science  in 
general  will  grow  old  and  rusty  ^^  in  desuetude,,  but  if  kept  in 


CorioL  16.  &^aipti<r6fit^a  Ttjy  dr^iapxidv  avr&v^  dvaipttrtv  oi<rav  virartiagfKal 
Bidtrramv  rfjc  irSXnag. 

'^  Vauih  and  age  apart,  ^.]  Sa  Pbilostr.  Vit.  Ap.  6,  SO.  vtdTtirot  di 
yiip^  &fJM  Ic  rb  dpxnv  iovctfQ,  rig  fdv  Xvpa,  ri^  ik  aifXb^  ^dtiav  u^e  ipfioviat^ 
Kai  KvyKiKpafiivijv  deifftrai ;  vpt9€vTfpa  ydp  ^vfi^rifftrai  vkoiQ,  l^  Stv  koX  yfjpae 

i^x&tni,  Koi  vUTffc  oifK  droKTrifffu    See  alflo  an  interesting  passage  \n  Ono- 
sander,  §  IJ  and  18.  where  see  the  notes  of  Schwebel. 

>^  But  thai  the  inferior^  the  ntiddKngf  and  the  prime  judgmenti,]  Hobbes 
renders,  **  the  simplest,  the  middle  sort,  and  the  exactest  judgments/* 
And  if  that  were  the  meaning,  one  might  compare  a  passage  in  Theocr. 
Idyll.  1 4,  57.  TlXtvtrovfiat  icr/yu»y  SunrdvTtoC  ovrt  kokuttoq^  Ovts.  irpdro^  'unaQ^ 
oftaMc  ii  TtQ  h  vrpaTKorag,  But  considering  what  preceded,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  orator  intended,  at  least,  also  an  aUution  to  the  three 
ages  into  which  human  life  has  been  distributed,  meaning  by  this  indirect 
compliment  to  gratify  his  elderly  auditors.*  If  any  authority  be  necessary 
to  confirm  this  view,  it  may  be  found  in  Dio  Cass.  616,  25.  (where  the 
writer  has  evidently  this  passage  in  view),  xal  ftrire  ry  Trjg  vtdTffrog  vpowt' 
nig,  fiTire  ry  rov  yripwQ  kkKixni  KaKvvovrai,  oAX'  a^rd  rb  fiitrov  iicarkpov 
ixovrtc  k^piavrai  rafiiKiera,  and  Philostr.  Vit.  Ap.  2,  50.  fin.  just  cited*. 

In  this  view  I  cannot  but  commend,  as  a  paraphrase,  the  version  of 
Hobbes,  "  that  from  the  wildness  [or  mther  rawness]  of  youth,  the  mode- 
ration [or  rather  mature  judgment]  of  the  middle-aged,  and  the  consum- 
mate prudence  of  the  old,'*  &c. 

1^  Tempered  together.'^  So  in  an  elegant  passage  of  Eurip.  iBoI.  Frag.  6. 
diere  is  a  similar  mention  of  the  rich  ana  poor:  0{jk  &v  ykvoiro  x'^P'C 
kfSiXd  Kai  KOKa,  *AXK'  iari  rig  ovyKpacris,  Her  ixnv  koKuq,  See  my  note  on 
iCor.  12,24. 

^^Ifit  stagnates  in  quietude,  ^c]  So  Plutarch  Fab.  Max.  c.  2.  avri^tr 
iq/u  wepi  airry,  ftapaivtif^ai  ti)v  aKfijjv  rov  *Awitov. 

"  Science  in  general  mill  grow  old  and  rusty,]    So  Menander  ap.Sto-^ 


*  Hence  may  be  illustrated  ^schyl.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  10—13.  'VfMs  9k  xp^ 
wv,  ical  r^ir  ^AAcfirorr*  ^i^HiBtyf  &ic/ia/as.  ical  rbv  H^rifiov  XP^v^,  BXaffn^v  &\5a/- 
yom-a  (T^fun'os  iroXvv,  "tipay  i*  ffxi^vy  %Kaarov,  &er§  (rvftirptvii,  ndXci  i*  itp^€w, 
where  a  comma  should  be  placed  before  tKoarov,  which  is  to  be  referred  not  only 
to  &paif  %xwTa,  but  also  to  the  preceeding  rh¥  iKKtiiroin*  and  l|i}i3oy :  and  663. 
'AAX*  offrc  vtv  ^ivydirra  pa/fTp^w  cK&rov,  o(h^  rpo^tuffw,  otr*  i^fifyrcan-d  irm  OUr* 
iv  7CFf (ou  {vAAoTp  r/MX^M***'^'j  where  the  words  o(h-*  iv  ytyfiov  (vXAot^  rpix^p^ifros' 
designate  rhv  ofhrv  if^yfivfadn-cu 


ri 
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active  exercise  ^%  it  will  perpetually  acquire  fresh  skill,  and 
will  have  its  power  of  defence  accustomed  and  familiar,  not 
resting  in  words,  but  in  deeds. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  entirely  of  opinion  that  a  state  which  ! 
is  accustomed  to  activity  will  very  soon  be  ruined  by  inactivity, 
and  that  those  people  have  the  best  chance  of  living  in  security, 
who  are  governed  with  the  least  deviation  from  their  present] 
laws  and  customs,  even  be  they  not  the  best"  '^ 

XIX.  Thus  spoke  Alcibiades.  And  the  Athenians  after  hav- 
ing heard  both  him,  the  Egestaeans,  and  the  Leontine  exiles, 
who  came  forward,  entreating  them  to  be  mindful  of  their  oaths, 
and  suppliantly  beseeching^  succour;  they  were  more  ear- 
nestly bent  on  the  expedition  than  before.  Nicias,  perceiving 
that  no  arguments  of  his  would  any  longer  avail  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  purpose,  but  thinking  that  he  might,  perhaps. 


bseum  Serm.  1,19.  p.  382.  Ov  naw  rot  (read  rt)  yfip&oKovoiv  al  rkxvai 
koXmq  Eav  (read  hv)  firj  XA^ukti  vpotrTorriv  ^cXopyvpov.  The  present  pasfage 
is  borrowed  almost  verbatim  by  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  30.  p.  3S0.  Davand.  Phi- 
lostr.  Vit.  Soph.  p.  543.  ytipdoKovca  ^6ij  r)  kirKn-fifiri  vo^iav  AprvvH,  Indeed 
the  best  Greek  writers  use  this  word,  as  do  the  Latins  senescere,  of  a 
sUite. 

Nearly  the  same  sentiment  is  found  in  Procop.  334, 33. 

1*  If  kept  in  active  exercise,]  Such,  I  apprehend,  is  the  sense  here  of 
dy(aviZi<r^cu, 

^9  Those  people  have  the,  ^c]  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Dlo  Cass. 
70S,  93.  rd  yap  iv  rahrif  yLiv6vTa,  K(j,v  x^*P^  V*  frvft^oputrtpSk  twv  det  Kcavo^ 
roftovfiiytaVf  ic^v  PiXritaf  tlvai  SoKy,  Itrriv,  There  is  a  similar  sentiment  in 
Soph.  Antig.  1110.  diBouca  ydp,  firl  roifi;  KaBtOT&rai:  vo/iovQ  "Apurrop  y  aut^ 
{ovra  Tbv  piov  rtKiXv.  So  Jambl.  de  Vit.  Pythag.  176.  t6  uivtiv  iv  roXg 
trarpioi^  t^etn  kuI  vofiifioitf  UoKtuaZov  ol  dvBptQ  hiivoif  Kav  ti  liucptfi  x^^P*^ 
irkptav.  which  is  plainly  imitated  from  our  author.  Herod.  3, 82.  narpiovc 
v6fiov^  fiif  XviiVf  ixovras  tZ,  ov  ydp  dfiwov,  Livy,  1.  34, 54.  **  Adeo  nihil 
motum  ex  antiquo,  probabile  est ;  Veteribus,  nisi  quae  usus  evidenter  arguit, 
Stan  malunt.*'  There  are  similar  sentiments  in  Athen.  273.  E.  661.  A. 
^schyl.  Bum.  690.  Sch.  ae€aQ'^a{/r&v  iroXiTiav  firi  'vixaivovvrwv  vofiovf; 
KaKoic  iwippoaiffi.  Hence  may  be  illustrated  a  most  magnificent,  but 
obscure,  passage  of  ^Eschyl.  Agam.  820.  which  I  must  take  some  other 
opportunity  of  explaining.  I  cannot  conclude  without  advancing  the  sage 
counsel  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Essays,  vol.  1,60.  '*  Ask  counsel  of  both 
times;  of  the  antient  time,  that  you  may  know  what  is  best ;  and  of  the 
latter  time,  that  you  may  understand  what  is  fittest." 

I  Suppliantly  beseeching,]  Nay,  if  we  may  credit  Justin,  1. 3.,  they  ap- 
peared m  the  garb  and  character  of  8U{)pliants.  His  words  are  these: 
^  sordida  veste,  capillo  barbaque  promissis,  et  omni  squaloris  habitu  ad 
misericordiam  commovendam  acquisito,  concionem  deformes  adeunt.' 


tt 
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withdraw  them  from  it  by  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations 
requisite,  if  he  should  rate  it  high,  advanced,  and  again  ad- 
dressed them  to  the  following  purport : 

XX.  ^*  Well,  then,  Athenians,  since  I  perceive  you  alto* 
gether '  bent^  on  the  expedition,  I  will  only  say,  *  may  the  thing 
prosper  ^  according  to  our  wishes,'  and  communicate  my  sen- 
timents on  the  present  business* 

^*  The  cities,  then,  against  which  we  are  proceeding  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  intelligence  I  can  gain,  powerful,  and 
neither  subject  one  to  another  ^,  nor  standing  in  need  of  change 
of  polity  ^,  such  as  any  might  gladly  resort  to  in  order  to  ex- 
change harsh  and  oppressive  servitude  for  an  easier  condition^; 
nor  would  be  likely  to  embrace  our  dominion  instead  of  free- 
dom. The  Grecian  states,  also,  are,  for  one  island,  many  in 
number.^     For,  besides  Naxus  and  Catana,  which,  I  hope,  will 


1  Altogether.]  Or,  ''wholly."  Some  good  MSS;  have  wdvrac^  Bui 
the  common  raEuling  is  defended  by  an  imitation  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  466. 
where  he  makes  Minucius  thus  commence  an  oration :  'Evitdti  iravrwv 
irpo^fuirt,  K,  r.  X.     See  note  on  2, 67, 11. 

*  Bent,]  As  a  proof  how  completely  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  were 
let  on  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Nicias,  c.  15.,  says 
*  that  the  young  men  in  the  gymnasia,  and  the  old  men  in  the  workships, 
and  the  semicircular  seat  for  the  public  assemblies,  were  chalkins  tne 
outline  of  the  form  of  Sicily.**  To  which,  it  may  be  observed,  the  uiree- 
caped  island  would  be  favourable,  as  a  strongly-marked  visage  is  to  a 
portrait-painter. 

9  May  the  tkinf  proiper,]  So  in  a  not  dissimilar  passage  of  Eurip.  Iph. 
Ant.  724.  KOK&t  y  dvayKaUa^  rt — ewkviyKoi  ^  S/a<i»£.  for  SO  I  read  that  coi»» 
troverted  {Mmage.  Hence  also  may  be  emended  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  462, 40. 
Iirci  ik  O.  yvtitfiti  vuty,  Koi  owcvcycy  fiiv  ravra  iffuv,  where  read  i^'ci^i),  and 
for  <rtfvcvcyiry,  Ivvlvcytfou    See  more  in  the  note  on  1. 5,  8,  5. 

<  Subject  one  to  another,]  Namely,  so  as  to  render  anv  willing  to  receive 
the  Athenians  in  order  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  servitude. 

A  Standing  in  need  of  change  of  polity. ]  As  the  preceding  clause  regarded 
national,  so  the  present  has  respect  to  political  subjection ;  namely,  that  of 
law  and  government.  There  was,  it  is  meant,  no  state  so  oppressed  by  the 
rule  of  the  few  as  to  desire  democracy,  which  had,  in  so  many  other  cases, 
fiicilitated  the  designs  of  the  Athenians  upon  other  nations. 

•  Such  at  any  might,  fc]  Literally,  "  whereby  any  would  gladly  pass 
from  harsh  subjection  to  a  change  for  the  better." 

7  I%e  Grecian  states,  also,  are,  ^^  Hobbes  and  Smith  render  the  clause 
r^i  frX^^oc  —  *£XXi|vi^ac,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  assign  a  reason  why  the 
cities  would  not  choose  subjection  for  freedom.  But,  in  fact,  the  froXXdc 
seems  meant  to  correspond  to  the  ucyaXac  before;  q.d.  '*  they  are  large, 
and  manv  in  number.'*  The  words  y  Siv  U  ptatov  —  Tpoeiilofikva^  arc 
parentheticaL 
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be  on  our  side,  by  their  coDsanguinity  with  the  Leontines  % 
there  are  seven  others  ^  and  provided  with  all  the  requisites  ^^ 
for  offence  and  defence,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  our  own 
armies,  and  especially  those  against  which  we  are  proceeding, 
Selinus  and  Syracuse.  For  their  heavy-armed  are  numerous, 
as  are  also  their  archers  and  lancers,  they  have  many  triremes 
and  a  multitude  of  people  wherewith  tx>  man  them.^'  Wealth, 
too,  they  possess,  partly  stored  in  private  coffers,  partly,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  SeUnuntians,  laid  up  in  the  temples.'^     The^^ 


*  Comofigmaify  with,  ^^J  Catana  and  Leontini  being,  as  it  were, 
children  of  one  common  parent ;  namely,  Naxus. 

9  Seven  other»,'\  Namely,  on  whose  opposition  we  may  calculate;  Syra- 
euse,  Selinus,  Gda,  Agrigentum,  Messene,  Himera,  Camarina. 

^0  Provided  with  all  the  reauiiite*.]  Such  as  armour  and  weapons,  mili- 
tary stores,  and  perhaps  funds  for  war.  So  Afitford,  who  paraphrases :  **  all 
of  them  poesessmg  regular  forces  of  land  and  sea,  with  funds  to  maintain 
them." 

The  word  6f^oiOTp61r^l^c  is  very  rare ;  but  it  occurs  not  only  in  Philo  Jud. 
ap.  Steph.  Thes.,  but  also  in  Dio  Cass.  626, 14.  Appian  2,285.  6/<.  e4nccva<r- 
ftsvuw.  Nymphodor.  ap.  Schol.  in  Soph.  (Ed.  CoL  337.  rb  /Uv  ydp  —  ofio- 
Tp6rut£  Kai  ifitv  ^toueoveu 

1 1  Multitude  of  people  wherewith  to  man  them.]  So  Eurip.  Androm.  758* 
hrwixov  T  o'j^Kov  IToXXimv  ^  oirXtrwv  a^xo^iv, 

^^  Partiy  stored,  Src]  Smith  renaers,  "  the3r  possess  a  ku^  quantity  of 
wealth,  not  only  in  private  purses  but  in  their  public  treasunes."  But 
though  that  sense  may  seem  somewhat  countenanced  by  1. 1, 141.  cat  ovrt 
Ui^,  ovrt  ivKowff  xP^'iuarA  ioriv  aurolg,  yet  it  is  more  than  I  can  venture  to 
say  exists  in  the  words.  There  is  here  no  mention  of  a  public  treoiury, 
though  that  may  be  &intly  implied  in  Iv  roZc  Upols  ieri  XcXtvovvrioic. 
Yet  it  is  plain  that  there  was  no  great  sum  at  Syracuse  in  the  public  coffers, 
though,  tirom  the  wealth  in  private  purses,  the  former  could  easily  be 
recruited. 

13  The  Syracutam,  too,  hone  revenue,  i^c]  I  have  here  followed  the  old 
reading  aieapx')  ii^^ireu :  for  thoi:^h  the  var.  lect.  are  many,  yet  they 
seem  to  point  at  this.  As  to  the  reading  of  many  MSS.,  Slit  Apx^ic  ^pspirai 
(proposed  by  Duker,  and  edited  by  Hack),  it  cannot  be  tolerated ;  for  what 
sense  could  dir  Apxiis  have?  not  surely,  "ex  imperio,"  as  Benedict  renders ; 
nor,  "  from  the  be^nning,"  as  Hack ;  for  thoueh  we  should  admit  it  to 
mean  ''  the  beguining  of  the  Syracusan  state,  yet  such  would  not  be 
borne  out  by  iacts ;  for  it  was  not  until  long  ailer  that  period  that  Syra* 
cuse  acquired  such  power  as  to  reduce  the  barbarians  to  pay  tribute.  Nor 
if  that  had  been  true,  would  it  have  been  at  all  relevant.*  Besides,  the 
ellipsis  of  yprifiara  would  be  very  harsh.  As  such  I  have  been  ever  of  opo- 
nion  that  the  old  reading  is  alone  the  true  one.  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
Bekker,  Dindorf,  and  Goeller,  who  restore  it. 


*  Otherwise  I  could  have  tolerated  &ir'  itpjoiSt  in  the  sense  anliqvit^,  of  old,  as 
in  Herod.  2, 104.  &  113.  Aristoph.  Ran.  1031.  &ir*  Afix^f  —  &s  tSi^i/ioi  7e7^vi7K- 
TOi :'  where  Brunck  wrongly  renders  «  ab  initio.'*  It  should  be  <<  jam  inde  and- 
qiiitus,"  Co  use  the  words  of  Livy,  9,  29.     See  also  my  note  on  Matt.  1 9,  8. 
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Syracusans,  moreover,  possess  a  revenue  from  the  tributary 
contributions  of  some  of  the  Barbarians«^^ 

'<  But  the  points  in  which  they  are  especially  superior  to  us 
are,  that  they  have  an  abundance  of  horses  '^  and  are  sub- 
sisted on  com  of  tlieir  own  growth,  and  not  imported.'^ 

XXI.  ^^  To  cope  with  such  a  power,  there  will  be  need  not 
of  a  naval  or  slight  ^  armament  only,  but  that  a  considerable 
land  force  should  accompany  the  expedition,  if  we  would  in-^ 
deed  accomplish  any  thing  worthy  of  our  designs,  and  not  have 

Daker  was  evidently  induced  to  make  the  change  from  not  understand- 
ing what  force  ^irapxi  could  have.  I  have  always  taken  it  to  denote  /rt- 
buie  in  produce,  like  tyihes  in  kind  ;  and  my  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by 
that  of  Lev^que.  The  term  in  question  seems  to  ha?e  been  that  employed 
by  the  Syracusans  to  denote  this  revenue,  which  was  so  called  because  at 
firtt  (as  would  be  likely)  it  was  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
the  land,  though  perhaps  at  this  time  it  was  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  commU" 
Udion,  This  subject  I  na?e  illustrated  in  my  note  on  Matt.  91,41.  oenvcc 
iiroSdiMTovffip  avTtp  roig  jcap^ro^c  ^v  rdig  Kaipolc  abrStv.  where  I  have  remarked, 
**  It  is  worth  wfafle  to  notice  this  most  antient  mode  of  pairing  rent  (which, 
by  the  way,  signifies  what  is  rendered  or  paid),  namely,  in  produce:  of 
which  I  have  met  with  vestiges  in  several  passages  of  the  classical  writers : 
ex.  gr.  Plato  de  Legg.  8*  yttopyUu  di  iKitoofUvtu  Sovkoic,  iiira^^i^v  rHv  ^k 
r^  y^  iiroTikovmv.  Dionys.  Hal.  6-16,  36.  jtupyovvric  lirt  pijral^  ritrt 
TtTayiuvait  fuiipaiCf  dg  Ik  ruv  KapirCiv  aitToi^  IrkXaw,  Xenepfa.  (Econ. 
15,1.  lirirpovov  aoi  rA  rifQ  7 iff  itpala  Afrodtutv^ovra  8rc  wX«(fra.  After 
these  payments  in  produce  had  come  in  process  of  time  to  be  commuted 
for  money  payments,  the  word  which  denoted  them  (iirapxiij)  came  merely 
to  signify  renif  tribute,  revenue,  (And  this  suggests  the  best  definition  of 
rent).  So  we  find  it  in  Thucydides  6, 30.  ^vpaKoeuHC  Sk  Kai  Atrb  pap^p^jv 
nvAv  dnapx^  iv^ptrtu,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  eniending  a  cor- 
rupt passage  of  Josepbus,  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense,  p.  329,9. 
Hudson.  Kai  vvv  S"  in  rijc  Idiac  dw'  dpxrig  haxoma  rakavra,  I  read  dtrapxtjc, 
where  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  U  or  ikTrb :  the  sense  is,  **  of  his  own  pri* 
▼ate  revenue,  reservea  to  himself,  on  giving  up  the  crown  to  his  son 
Solomon/' 

14  Some  of  the  barbarians^  Not,  *<  the  barbarians,"  as  Mitford  renders^ 
for  it  is  probable  that  only  a  few  of  the  Sieuli,  such  as  bordered  on  the 
Syracusan  territory,  were  tributary. 

15  Have  an  abundance  of  horses,'\  All  parts  of  Greece  Ph>per,  except 
Boeotia,  were  unfavourable  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  which,  therefore,  had 
to  be  imported  by  Athens  at  a  high  price  from  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Thrace, 
&c. ;  whereas  Sicily,  like  Spain,  was  alwa^  celebrated  for  its  horses. 

The  version  of  Smith,  ^ cavalry"  is  mcorrect ;  for  though  linro^  has 
sometimes  Uiat  sense,  yet  it  is  only  in  the  singular, 

»«  Com  of  their  own  growth,  and  not  imported,]  Whereas  a  great  part 
of  the  com  consumed  in  Attica  came  from  various  foreign  countries. 
Nicias,  however,  here  means  to  sngcest,  that  while  the  Sicilians  would  be 
in  possesion  of  the  stores  that  a  fruitful  country  afforded,  the  Athenians 
must  depend  upon  receiving  supplies  by  sea. 

»  Slight.]  Literally,  "paltry.*^  So  Xen.  Hist." 5, 5, 8.  povXtvoiiivoic  ISoku 
oit  ^avXtiv  neftirrhv  dvvafitv  itvat. 
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our  debarkation  hindered  *  by  the  multitude  of  their  cavalry, 
especially  if  the  cities,  through  alarm,  combine  together,  and  no 
Others  prove  our  friends  but  the  Egestaeans,  and  furnish  us  with 
cavalry  to  hold  them  in  check.  And  disgraceful  were  it  to 
either  abandon  our  allies  through  utter  compulsion,  or  to  have 
to  send  for  fresh  forces,  by  having  so  ill  arranged  our  plans 
at  first 

"  Hence  we  must  make  the  enterprise  with  a  force  to  be  pro- 
vided competent  to  ^  its  accomplishment,  considering  that  we 
shall  be  going  &r  from  our  country,  and  not  making  an  expe- 
dition on  a  like  footing,  as  if  in  countries  subject  to  our  own,  we 
were  carrying  on  war  as  allies  *,  from  whom  supplies  of  neces- 
saries could  easily  have  been  brought  from  a  friendly  country ; 
but  that  we  must  be  dependent  on  an  entirely  strange  country  \ 
from  which,  for  four  winter  months  %  scarcely  even  a  messen- 
ger can  reach  you.^ 


*  Have  ottr  debarkation  hindered,]  IBlpyetrBat  being  used  as  tlpK^itv  at  4,  9. 
Such  is  the  view  of  the  passage  taken  by  all  the  translators.  Yet  as  a  land" 
ing  would  easily  be  effected  at  sifme  point  of  so  extensive  an  island,  or  at 
least  at  E^esta,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  tlpyiedcu  signifies  ^  would  be 
hindered  from  stirring."  And  this  was  in  some  measure  the  case;  for  Ni- 
cias  io  his  Epistle  7, 13.  mentions  that  the  men  who  went  out  for  forage, 
fiid^  and  water  were  cut  down  by  the  enemy's  horse. 

3  Competent  to.]    *AKt6xpif*ts  has  the  same  sense  at  1. 5, 15. 

4  And  not  making  an  expedition^  ^c]  I  have  here  followed  the  conjecture 
of  Herman  and  Goeller,  who  cancel  the  o{;k  before  d,  which  Goeller  justly 
supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the  leal  o^k,  just  before.  And  he  aptly  com« 
pares  a  similar  use  of  6ftoititQ  —  cat  ct  at  6, 64.  And  he  renders  **  Non  eadem 
conditione  bellum  geremus,  qua  in  terns  nobis  subjectis  auxilio  venimus 
contra  aliquem." 

A  3£u*t  be  dependent  om  an  entirely  strange  country.]  'AirapTtjffovTtQ 
is  to  be  taken  for  a9rap77fdeyrcc«  in  the  sense  of  SLvapTti^kvrtt,  sutpenn  in  ; 
as  in  Plato  ap  Steph.Thes.  etc  iavrbv  dvdprtjrat  wavra.  Dio  Cass.  701,  46.  ig 
Kva  Ttva  'AvapTVffisva,  et  832,  69.  rd  koivA  ig  firiStva  dvaprfv.  Eurip.  Phoen. 
7 1 2.  etc  Qkovc  XP^  ravr*  dvaprtiffavr'  txitv* 

The  sense  above  assigned  is  confirmed  by  Dio  Cass.  234,  1 4.  (who  has 
reference  to  this  passage,  is  dXKorpitm-drrfv  a^ioi  rqc  y^p,  km  rov  ohpavov 
Kardfrrafftv  dvapr&vrac,  dependent  upon, 

0  Four  winter  monUu.]  Smith  and  Mitford  render  **the  four  winter 
months."  Here,  however,  there  is  no  article ;  and,  therefore,  this  will  not 
prove  that  the  Greeks  reckoned  four  months  for  winter ;  since  we  find  by 
Thucydides  that  they  divided  the  year  between  summer  and  winter.* 
Hobbies  strangely  mistakes  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage,  as  if  Nicias 
meant  to  say  Uiat  a  packet-boat  would  be  four  months  on  the  voyage - 

7  From  wJkich,  Sfc.^  scarcely  even  a  messenger  can  reack  you^     Much  less. 


*   Though,  indeed,  Euripides,  frag,  incert.  14S.  says:     Bfwvi  r<  xtk^ 
i^yos  ri^aapaSf  ^IXi^t  r*  Mip«tt  ianvxovs,  fp6s  r*  laovs. 
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XXIL  **  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  we  must  take  a 
considerable  body  of  heavy-armed  both  of  our  own  people  ^ 
and  of  our  allies  and  subjects,  and  whatever  force  we  may  be 
able  to  procure  from  Peloponnesus,  whether  by  persuasion,  or 
taken  on  hire  ^ ;  also  plenty  of  archers  and  slingers,  in  order 
to  keep  in  check  their  cavalry. 

'^  We  must,  moreover,  have  a  decided  superiority  of  naval 
force  \  in  order  that  we  may  the  more  easily  bring  over  alt 
necessaries.  Com  we  must  convey  from  home  in  ships  of 
burden,  both  wheat  and  parched  barley,  and  bread-makers  im- 
pressed, under  pay,  from  the  bakers'  shops  ^,  according  to  their 


any  supplies,  which  will  be  at  all  tiroes  precarious.  The  expression  seems^ 
too,  to  nave  been  in  some  measure  proverbial.  So  Plutarch  Cses.  26.  Sttov 
yap  dyytXoVf  ^  ypafifuiTO^opov  BtaJivviUy  trap  ahrov  XP^V  ^oKXtp  ^  dirurrov. 

>  Of  our  own  people,]  This  was  probably  meant  to  alarm  the  Athenians, 
since  the  land-force  usually  sent  on  board  a  fleet  was  chiefly  of  the  allies. 

<  Whatever  force  we  may  be  abie^  ^c.]  Hobbes  renders,  **  as  many  as  we 
can  get  for  love  or  money; "  a  homely,  but  not  unfaithful  version. 

9  Superioriiy  of  naval  force.]  Not,  **  much  spare  shipping,"  as  Hobbes 
renders.  The  fleet  was  to  guard  the  ships  of  burden  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Syracusan  triremes. 

*  Bread»maker§  impreued  under  pay  from  the  bakers*  shops,]  Such  I 
have  long  considered  to  be  the  sense  or  the  passage ;  and  I  have  since  found 
my  view  supported  by  the  authority  of  Hack  and  Goeller.  As  to  Bauer^s 
objection  with  respect  to  rjvayKafffiivovcBnd  ipiiio^ovQy  it  is  most  groundless; 
for  we  have  the  very  same  kind  of  phrase  at  7,  57.  <rwfCi|  rot^c  Kp^rac 
amvrac  furd  fihdov  IXBiiv.*  An  example  of  this  exists  in  our  impressed 
sailors,  and  in  the  impress  which  in  all  countries  accompanies  the  motion  of 
armies.  The  expression,  therefore,  signifies  not  so  much  coacios  as  compre^ 
hensos.  So  comprehendere  vehicula  vel  jumenta,  in  Sueton.  J.  Cses.  31.  et 
Tiber.  40.,  whence  also  it  appears  that  many  persons  were  impressed  from 
the  Pistrina,  where  great  numbers  were  kept  to  grind  or  pound  com  by 
hand-mills. 

I  This  measure,  though  a  violent  one  f ,  was  necessary,  frqm  the  great 
number  required  to  grind  or  pound  for  so  considerable  an  armament, 
according  to  the  slow  and  inartificial  process  of  antient  times.  Indeed, 
at  all  times,  even  the  number  required  by  one  trireme  was  consider- 
able. Thus  Cephisodotus  ap.  Aristot.  Rhet.  S06.  cdls  triremes  fivKuvag 
woucfkovcm 


.    „    , ..  pro- 

cure men  who  would  voluntarily  have  done  this  work  for  a  stated  recompense. 
But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  process  of  pounding  corn  into  meal,  eflected 
as  it  then  was,  wholly  with  unwieldy  pestles  and  mortars,  was,  of  necessity,  ex- 
tremely laborious,  and  even  thought  disgraceful ;  since  many  of  those  in  the 
biJLers'  shops  were  malefactors :  insomuch  that  pistrmum  came  in  time  to  mean  a 
hridewelL 
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size  '\  in  order  that,  if  we  be  anjrwhere  detained,  or  weather- 
bound, the  armament  may  have  supplies;  for  great  as  it  must 
be,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  every  dty  to  receive  it,^ 
Finally,  we  must  prepare,  as  &r  as  possible,  every  other  neces* 
sary,  and  not  be  thrown  dependent  upon  others ;  but,  above 
all,  we  must  go  hence  with  as  ample  funds  ^  as  can  be  raised ; 
for  as  to  what  is  to  come  from  the  Egestasans  (which  is  said  to 
be  reedy  there),  be  assured  that  its  readiness  will  be  found 
mostly  in  words. 

XXIII.  *<  All  this  will  be  no  more  than  necessary ' ;  for  if 
we  go  thither  provided  with  a  force,  I  will  not  say  on  an  equal 
match  only  (especially  against  their  warlike  heavy-armed),  but 
in  all  points  with  the  superiority  \  even  thus  we  shall  with  dif- 
ficulty be  able  to  subdue  their  country,  and  preserve  our 
ovoi.  It  behoves  us,  in  fact,  to  reflect  that  we  shall  be  like 
persons  planting  a  colony  ^  among  strangers  and  enemies,  who 


i  According  to  their  tize^  In  the  interpretatioti  of  irpbc  f^tpoc  there  is  no 
little  difficulty.  The  translators  seem  all  to  have  missed  the  sense.  Duker 
explains  it  "  pro  rata  portione."  But  of  wk^^  is  the  question.  Abresch 
and  Bauer  say  mrov.  That,  howe\'er,  is  too  harsh  a  subaudition ;  still  more, 
that  of  Duker, "  the  men  put  on  board."  The  learned  commentator  seems 
right  in  his  explanation  "  pro  rata  portione;  *'  but  the  subaudition  should, 
I  think,  be  hominum  in  putrimty  the  number  of  workmen  employed  there. 
In  the  san)e  sense  vpbq  fiipot  is  used  by  Aristoph.  ap.  Steph.  Thes. 

^  Jt  will  not  be  in  the  powers  4^.]  The  genitive  has  here  a  sense  of 
power.  See  the  examples  in  Matt.  Gr.  Gr.  $  972,  6.  To  which  may  be 
added  a  veiy  similar  passage  of  Herod,  1.  7,  49.  ovrf  y&p  r^  dakoffiffi^  ifrri 
Xi^^v.  — —  <^(mc  —  ^ipkffVOQ  iffrai  luurSkrcu  rikjQ  vavc* 

7  Fundi.]  How  much  money  was  pressed  for,  appears  from  Aristoph. 
Lysist.  48  S.  ftwtfc  <cii^^C  tvovraty  rapyvpiW  vwi  ikov, 

>  AU  this  wUl  be  no  more  than  neceitary^  To  these  words  there  is 
nothing  correspondent  in  the  originaL  But  tne  sense  is  inherent  in  the  sup- 
prised  clause  to  which  the  ydp  refers. 

^  If  we  go  thither  provided  with,  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of 
the  passage,  which  has,  I  conceive,  been  missed  both  by  the  translators  and 
the  commentators,  chiefly  for  want  of  seeing  that  ttX^v  ye  —  6Tr\iTu:6if  is  a 
parenthetical  clause,  and  that  irX^v  ye  has  not  here  its  exceptive  sense,  but 
signifies  pmtertim,  saltern.  The  exceptive  sense,  indeed,  cannot  be  admitted, 
^nce  it  would  involve  something  like  an  absurdity.  For  Nicias  could 
never  seriously  mean  to  sav  that  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  were  no.match 
Tor  the  Sicilian ;  and,  in  met,  those  turned  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  them. 
Nay,  had  such  been  the  case,  the  exception  would  destroy  the  (bllowing  as- 
sertion. 

9  JVe  shall  be  Wee  persons  planting  a  colony,  ^c]  I  here  follow  the 
reading  of  Bekker  and  Goeller  oUuwvTag,  which  has  long  appeared  to  me 
^o  be  uie  true  one. 
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roust,  on  tbe  first  day  that  they  debark,  immediately  be  mas-^ 
ters  of  the  field,  or  they  may  be  assured  that,  should  they  mis- 
carry, they  will  find  every  thing  in  arms  against  them.^  Fear- 
ing, then,  to  be  thrown  into  such  a  situation,  and  knowing 
that  we  have  much  need  of  prudent  counsel,  and  yet  more  | 

of  good  fortune  (which  is  hard  for  human  beings  to  attain  ^), 
I  would  wish  to  make  this  expedition  with  as  little  dependence 
as  possible  on  fortune,  and  to  set  forward,  as  far  as  probability 
reaches,  secure  in  my  preparations.    This  I  conceive  to  be  the  ' 

surest  course  for  the  state  at  large,  and  the  safest  for  us  who 
go  on  the  expedition.  Should,  however,  any  man  be  of  ano- 
ther opinion,  I  readily  yield  him  up  my  command,^ '' 

XXIV.  Thus  spoke  Nicias,  who  had  been  induced  to  say 
what  he  had,  as  supposing  that  he  should  either  divert  the 
Athenians  from  their  purpose  by  the  multitude  of  the  requi- 
sites for  its  accomplishment,  or,  if  he  were  compelled  to  go 
on  the  expedition,  that  he  should  thus  set  forth  with  some 
security.    But  the  people  did  not  abandon  their  desire  for  the  | 

expedition  by  the  vastness  of  the  required  armament ;  but  were 
so  much  the  more  earnestly  bent  upon  it,  and  thus  the  afikir 
took  a  contrary  turn  to  what  he  expected  ';  for  they  only  de» 
cided  '*  that  his  counsel  was  judicious  %  and  that  with  these  pre- 
parations the  measure  would  be  abundantly  safe."  Indeed,  all 


*  Or  they  may  be  sure  should,  ^c]  Thus  it  is  truly  said  by  Xenophoa 
Anab.  5,  2,  28.  Kparovfikvttw  fikv  ydp  ktriffrdff^t  'on  wdvra  dWSrpia  Itrriv, 

^  Which  is  hard  for  human  beings  to  attain,]  Literally,  *'  for  us  to 
attain  as  human  beings.'*  So  Lucian  de  Lapsu:  x^Xctt^v  fikv  av^fmirov 
ovra.  This  idiom  in  the  accusative,  both  singular  and  plural,  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Attic  writers. 

^  Should,  however,  any  man,  4rc.]  This,  of  course,  is  meant  for  Alci- 
biades.  And  Nicias  here  acted  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Cleon.  See  4, 2S. 
In  the  present  case  it  was  as  much  as  saying  that  he  would  not  go  without 
such  a  force  as  he  considered  competent  to  the  business. 

The  passage  is  imitated  by  Procop.  p.  221,  8.  tl  ik  top  oKKov  rvx^iv  /3ov- 
Xtff^t  Xsyuv,  d^itifu, 

^  The  affair  took  a  contrary  turn  to  what  he  expected,]  It  is  well  observed 
by  Mitford,  "  that  the  simple  prudence  of  the  experienced  Nicias  was  no 
match  for  the  versatile  sagacity  of  the  young  politician  with  whom  he  had 
to  contend." 

<  They  only  decided  **  that,  <$-c.^  The  friends  of  Alcibiades  received  this 
speech  with  the  highest  approbation ;  affecting  to  consider  it  not  at  all  as 
ciissuading  or  discouraging  the  undertaking ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  wisely 
and  providently  recommending  what  would  insure  success.    (Mitiord.)  . 

VOL.  III»  E 
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orders  of  men  were  alike  seized  with  a  love  for  the  enterprise. 
The  elderly,  as  thinking  that  either  the  conquest  aimed  at 
would  be  accomplished,  or  at  least  that  a  powerful  force 
could  scarcely  utterly  miscarry.  Those  in  the  flower  of  their 
age  were  seduced  by  the  desire  of  seeing  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  remote  countries^,  being,  withal,  full  of 
hope  to  return  in  safety.  As  to  the  great  multitude,  and  the 
soldiery,  their  chief  object  was  the  obtaining  of  money  for  the 
present,  especially  as  they  supposed  that  the  measure  would 
produce  an  accession  of  dominion,  from  whence  they  should 
have  constant  employ  and  pay.  Insomuch  that,  from  the 
excessive  desire  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  such  as  did  not 
approve  of  the  measure,  fearing,  by  giving  a  contrary  vote,  they 
should  be  thought  disaffected  to  the  st^te,  silently  acquiesced. 

XXV.  At  length  a  certain  Athenian  ^  stepping  forward, 
called  out  to  Nicias,  and  told  him  **  he  ought  not  to  make 
excuses  or  delay  business,  but  say  now  before  all  what  force 
the  Athenians  should  decree  him."  He,  unwillingly  however, 
said,  that  indeed  he  would  rather  consult  on  the  matter  at 
leisure  with  his  colleagues :  so  far,  however,  as  he  could  at 
present  judge,  they  ought  not  to  sail  with  less  than  a  hundred 
triremes,  and  that  such  of  the  Athenian  ships  as  might  be 
thought  sufficient  should  be  transports  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  heavy  infantry  ^,  and  others  should  be  sent  for  from  the 
allies.  As  to  heavy-armed,  they  should,  in  all,  of  Athenians 
and  allies,  be  not  less  than  five  thousand,  or,  if  possible,  even 
more.  That  the  rest  of  the  armament  should  be  in  proportion, 
both  archers  from  home,  and  from  Crete,  and  slingers,  and 


s  Desire  of  seeing  and  becoming  acquainted  wiih  remote  countries,]  It  is 
truly  observed  by  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  10,  5.  1, 176.  Bpaetla  y<kp  ovea  t)  dv^puf 
wivtj  ylnfx^f  rd  fiiv  iv  wotriv  TJtrvov  rifc^,  row  dk  airovTOC  davfiaffriKHg  e;^et. 
And  Libanius  Orat.  622.  £.  r»)v  oieav  iroXtrciav  mvovai  jcm  r^^  AiroviTfic 
lin^Vfiovfftv, 

»  A  certain  Athenian.]  This,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  in  Nic.  c.  12., 
M^as  Demostratus,  one  of  the  orators.  The  same  person  (as  we  are  informed 
by  Plutarch  Nic.  1 8.)  was  the  author  of  the  motion  that  Alcibiades  and 
Nicias  should  have  full  power. 

^  Such  of  the  Athenian  ships,  ^c]  Perhaps  because,  as  the  lading 
would  be  much  heavier,  the  ships  were  required  to  be  stronger,  and,  per- 
haps, larger ;  and  we  may  presume  the  Athenian  ships  to  have  been,  in  both 
these  respects,  superior  to  those  of  the  allies. 
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whatever  other  force  might  seem  suitable^  shall  be  provided 
and  taken  on  board. 

XXVI.  On  hearing  this,  the  Athenians  immediately  de- 
creed '^  that  the  commanders  should  be  invested  with  complete 
powers  concerning  the  voyage  in  general,  and  the  amount  of 
the  force,  to  manage  as  seemed  to  them  best  for  the  Athenian 
people."  After  this  the  preparations  were  immediately  set 
about,  and  summonses  were  sent  to  the  allies,  and  levies  made 
therefrom.  Indeed,  by  this  time  the  city  had  recovered  itself^ 
from  the  pestilence,  and  the  perpetual  war,  both  in  respect  of 
the  multitude  of  young  men  who  had  since  arrived  at  man- 
hood %  and  in  the  accumulation  of  money,  by  means  of  the 
suspension  of  hostilities,  so  that  all  needful  supplies  were 
easily  provided.  Thus  intent  on  preparation  for  the  voyage 
were  the  Athenians. 

XXVII.  In  the  meantime,  the  stone  Mercuries  in  the 
city  of  Athens  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
of  the  square   kind  of  form^),  of  which   there  are  many 


1  By  thii  time  the  city  had  recovered  itself,  4^c.]  Mitford  accounts  for  it 
by  observing  that  **  the  loss  in  battle  had  never  been  great,  and  the  revenue 
mc  exceeded  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  commonwealth.'' 

<  Young  vten  who  had  since  arrived  at  manhood.]  'Efrtytyviedai  is  here  used 
as  at  2, 44.  ok  lvriyiv6fitvot, 

9  The  stone  Mercuries,4rc.]  Smith  here  remarks :  *^  I  have  omitted  two 
words  in  the  original,  ^  rtrpAyuwoc  ipyafrla,  because  I  cannot  translate  them 
with  any  precision  or  clearness."  A  very  insufficient  reason  surely :  as  a 
translator  is  not,  as  such,  an  interpreter,  and  if,  in  a  case  like  this,  he  renders 
word  for  word,  he  deserves  no  blame.  Besides,  at  that  rate.  Smith  might 
have  omitted  a  great  many  other  words  and  phrases,  and  many  whole 
clauses  which  he,  at  least,  did  not  translate  with  any  precision. 

But  with  respect  to  these  Hermse,  Smith  thinks  it  nard  to  discover  what 
squareness  had  to  do  with  a  statue :  yet,  in  fact,  there  is  no  difficulty.  Of 
the  conjectures  he  propounds  two  out  of  the  three  are  most  absurd :  and 
the  third,  which  adverts  to  the  form  of  the  pedestals,  shows  that  he  was 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  form  of  the  Hermse,  which  had  no  pedestals, 
bang  only  busts,  or  sometimes  half-length  figures,  with  the  lower  parts 
squared  off,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  placed  upright  on  a  level  surface;  the 
chief  peculiarities  being,  that  the^  nad  neither  hands  nor  feet ;  thoueh  in 
other  respects  decency  was  sometimes  violated,  as  we  find  from  Herodotus 
and  Plutarch,  cited  by  Menage  on  Diog.  Laert.  5, 8S.  Their  form  is  well  re* 
presented  by  Wincklemann  in  his  ''History  of  the  Arts  amone  the  Antients,'* 
vol.  ].  p.  6.  Themistius,  cited  by  Duker,  says  that  before  the  time  of  Dse- 
dalus,  not  only  the  statues  of  Mercury  were  of  this  form,  but  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  gods :  which  may  be  confiirmed  from  Pausan.  s,  10, 6.  8,40, 1., 
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both  in  the  porches  ^  of  private  houses,  and  in   the  tern- 
plesy  were  in  one  night  most  of  them  ^  mutilated  in  their 


&c.  who  freqaently  mentions  these  Henns,  and  mostly  with  the  epithet 
Ttrpdy ufvoC'  See  1,17,2.  and  S4,5.  7,22,S.  8,32,1.  He  also  says  at 
4,33,11.  that  this  square  formation  was  invented  by  the  Athenians, 
from  whom  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  learned  it.  But  as  he,  at  8, 48, 4.  and 
10, 12, 3.,  tells  us  that  the  Arcadians  (the  most  antient  of  the  Greeks^  were 
exceedingly  attached  to  this  form,  it  may,  therefore,  be  doubted  whether 
they  were  not  the  inventors,  or,  perhaps,  first  introducers;  for  I  suspect 
that  it  was  of  Oriental  origin,  and  I  seem  to  remember  having  read  of  such 
in  the  descriptions  of  travellers.  The  Scholiast  seeks  a  mytHad  reason  for 
the  form ;  wnether  well  founded  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  was,  as  Mitford  observes,  "  a  custom  among  the  Athenians,  derived  from 
very  early  times  when  art  was  rude,  to  place  an  imperfect  statue  of  Mer« 
cury,  the  head  completely  carved,  the  rest  generally  a  block  merely  squared, 
in  m>nt  of  every  residence,  whether  of  gods  or  men. 

To  the  information  supplied  by  Pausanias,  it  may  be  added  that  Artemi« 
dorus  2,  37.  p.  207.  speaks  of  a  'Epjiac  nrdyfitvo^  6  a^tivofrktyutv^  and  just 
after  of  6  aykvuoQ^  or  bcardiett.  I  find,  too,  from  Clemens  Alex.  Admon. 
p.  33.  D.  that  these  Hermse  at  Athens  had  visages  made  to  resemble  that 
of  Aldbiades.  Considering  the  youth  of  Alcibiades  at  this  time,  such  must 
have  been  the  ol  dyivnoi  of  Artemidorus. 

To  turn  to  the  phraseology,  Bauer,  Hack,  and  others  maintain  that  the 
words  ihl  Sk'^l^affia  are  glossematical ;  and  I  was  myself  formerly  of  the 
same  opinion.  But  as  they  are  found  in  every  MS.,  and  are  confirroed~by 
the  Scholiast  and  Suidas,  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  are  genuine.  They 
are, indeed, awkwardly, interposed;  but  not  more  so  than  many  other  simi- 
lar clauses  in  Thucydides  The  difficulty,  too,  may  be  diminished  by  point- 
ing thus :  liai  ii  (Kard  rb  lirtxi»>puiv  ri  riTpdywvoQ  kpyaaia  sell,  ivri)  iroXXoi  Kai, 
&c.  It  is  strange  the  translators  and  commentators  should  not  have  seen 
that  rard  r6  ivixuowv  cannot  belong  to  iroXXoi  ciat,  but  must  be  referred  to 
^  rtrpdyiayoe  ipxaaia  I  which  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Pausan.  4,33, 11. 
'A^tivaiuv  ydp  rb  f^x^f  ^  ^^  TtrpAyutvov  ton  iiFi  rai(  'Epfiaic.  And  as  to  the 
articie  i|,  on  which  Bauer  and  Bredow  *'  maxime  suspicionem  movent,'*  it 
has  exactly  the  same  force  as  the  rb  at  rb  oxwa  in  Pausanias,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  commonest  uses  of  the  article.  See  Middleton.  I  must  not  omit 
to  observe  that  Goeller  has  aptly  noticed  Ipyaoia  and  ipyaoac^at  Ocdv,  as 
inserted  in  Pollux  1, 11, 15.  among  the  phrases  appropriate  to  tlie  manu* 
Picturing  of  statues  of  the  gods. 

*  In  the  porches.]  Why  they  were  put  there,  Duker  says,  we  are  told  by 
Heraldus  Adv.  2, 1.  We  may,  I  think,  imagine  it  was  from  the  fancied  pro- 
tection afibrded  by  those  (as  Mitford  says}  **  formless  guardians." 

On  the  situation  of  these  Hermae  there  is  a  very  important  passage  in 
the  Etym.  Mag.  p.  147.  init  (though  omitted  by  all  the  commentators), 
where,  after  saying  that  they  had  neither  hands  nor  feet,  he  adds :  iwoiow 
Sk  airroiiQ  dtaKkvovc,  ^pag  ixovrag  Ko^dirip  roixotrvpyiovc  Kai  iaut^tv  airriiv 
Iri^ow  dydKfiara  Stv  icsQov  Ocwv  i^t^tv  dk  airlrXetov  Toi>c  *Epudi. 

The  porches,  however,  were  not  the  only  places  where  tney  were  set; 
for  it  appears  from  Philostratus  Vit.  Ap.  6, 4.  that  they  were  also  put  in 
the  market  places:  ^ei  ftkv  wpofftoUtvai  dyopf  dpxaiif  —  'Ep/uDv  rd 
dydXfiara, 

A  Most  of  them.]  The  expression  ol  irXtleroi  is  sometimes  used  when 
nearly  all  is  meant :  and  so  it  must  be  taken  here;  for  it  appears  from  An- 
docides,  p.  9, 13.  that  they  were  all  so  treated  ejccept  one,  that  opposite  to. 
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faces.^  The  perpetrators  of  this  act  no  one  could  tell,  though 
their  detection  was  sought  after  by  great  rewards  ^  publicly 
oflered  for  the  discovery;  and  the  people  likewise  decreed 
that  if  any  knew  of  any  other  impiety  that  had  been  perpetrated, 
the  might,  all  who  chose,  fearlessly  reveal  it,  whether  they 
were  citizens,  or  foreigners,  or  slaves.  Indeed,  they  treated 
the  oflence  as  a  very  serious  matter  ^  regarding  it  as  of  bad 
omen  ^  with  respect  to  the  expedition,  and  as  having  been  per- 


his  own  house.  And  so  Plutarch,  in  his  Nicias,  c.  13.  Cornelius  Nepos 
Alcib.  J.,  indeed,  says :  "  otnnes  Hermse  dejicerentur.'*  But  as  that  writer 
almost  translates  Tnucydides,  the  word  dejicerentur  must  be  corrupt,  and 
the  reading  of  the  MSS.  deicerenfur  is  probably  an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  which  I  leave  to  others  to  discover. 

«  In  their  facet.]  And  also  (as  we  are  told  by  Pausanias  ap.  Schol.  and 
Aristoph.  Lysist.  1095.)  in  their  private  parts,  which  were  represented  (as 
in  the  present  Hindoo  idols  and  symbols)  in  the  most  disgustingly  indecent 
manner.  Duker,  indeed,  seems  to  disbelieve  this,  as  not  relat^  in  hittory. 
But  the  account  of  Pausanias  must  have  been  founded  on  history.  Besides, 
such  seems  impUed  in  the  expression  of  Plutarch,  Atcporripiaa^ivTiiw,  And 
nothing  was  more  probable,  especially  as  Plutarch  Nic.  15.  mentions  the 
same  enormity  as  perpetrated  at  the  altar  of  the  twelve  sods. 

7  Great  rewardi.]  Namely,  as  we  find  from  Andocides  de  Myst,  100 
minse. 

'  TVeated  the  offence  at  a  very  teriout  matter^  Such  seems  to  be  the 
true  sense  of  t6  vrpayfia  fuiZovbt^  iXd/jiJ^avoVf  Mrith  which  may  be  compared 
a  kindred  one  in  St.  Chrysostom,  t.  4.  p.  891.  futZdvuts  ivotovvro  rAg  jcar^- 
yopia^m 

9  Regardine  it  at  of  had  omen,  4^c,]  Indeed,  Plutarch  Nic.  mentions 
many  other  things  which  were  thought  ominous.  And  it  is  clear  that  the 
secret  disapprobation  of  manv  wise  men  in  the  assembly  of  the  people^ 
though  there  suppressed,  yet  burst  out  afterwards ;  and  as  it  could  not  be 
displayed  in  its  proper  form,  sought  the  shelter  of  pretended  omens,  pro- 
phecies, and  oracular  responses.  It  appears  that  the  priests,  soothsayers, 
and  oracles  were  tampered  with  by  both  parties,  and  eacn  accused  the  other 
(truly  enough)  of  imposture.  The  most  really  ominous  part  of  the  busi^ 
ness  was  that  the  verv  wisest  of  men,  Socrates  and  Meton,  thought  the 
expedition  could  end  in  nothing  but  destruction ;  the  latter  of  whom 
avoided  going  by  feigning  madness. 

With  respect  to  the  outrage  in  Question,  it  was,  probabl^^,  the  act  of  some 
drunken  and  wanton  youths,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  any  plans  for 
political  innovation.  That  Aleibiadet,  at  least,  should  have  had  any  hand 
m  it,  is  exceedinglv  improbable.  He  was  not  only  without  any  temptation 
to  commit  it,  but  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  prevent  its  commission,  if 
he  had  even  known  of  it;  since,  from  his  irregular  mode  of  life^  he  would 
be  especially  liable  to  suspicions.  Mitford  even  says,  ''that  considering 
the  known  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  temper  oi  party  at  Athens,  and 
events  preceding  and  following,  we  find  strong  reason  to  suspect,  though 
we  cannot  be  certain,  that  not  Alcibiades  but  the  enemies  of  AJcibiaaes 
were  the  authors  of  the  profanation  whence  the  disturbance  arose."  The 
latter  is  certainly  far  more  probable  than  the  former;  though  the  act  might 
very  possibly  be  committed  by  dissolute  youths  unconnected  with  aii^  party* 
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petrated  by  those  who  were  plotting  an  innovation  in  govern- 
ment, and  the  abolition  of  democracy. 

XXVIII.  Hereupon  some  sojourners  in  the  city  and 
servants  made  a  discovery,  not  indeed  respecting  the  Hermae, 
but  that  some  defacements  of  other  statues  had  aforetime  been 
committed  by  the  younger  men  in  wanton  and  drunken  moods ; 
and,  moreover,  that  there  had  been  much  celebrations  of  the 
mysteries  in  private  houses.^  Of  these  offences  they  accused 
Alcibiades.  And  now  those  who  were  especially  opposed  to 
Alcibiades,  as  being  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  a  sure  influ- 
ence over  the  people,  laying  hold  of  these  imputations^  and 
thinking  that  if  they  could  drive  him  away,  they  should  be  at 
the  head  of  afiairs,  aggravated  the  chargesj  and  bellowed  dut 
that  ^^  the  abolition  of  democracy  was  the  object  aimed  at  botli 
in  the  mock  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  and  in  the  deface- 
ment of  the  Hermae ;  and  that  nothing  of  these  things  had 
been  without  his  participation ;"  alleging,  too,  in  proof,  the 
other  licentious  irregularities  of  his  behaviour  and  mode  of  life, 
so  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  so  unsuitable  to  a  democracy.^ 


Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  Thiicydides  that  coante* 
nances  the  supposition  that  it  was  committed  by  the  opposite  party ;  he  only 
charges  them  with  making  a  hatidle  of  it  against  Alcibiades.  And  as  to  the 
concert  and  secrecy  of  the  deed,  it  proves  nothing,  since  all  such  outrages 
must  be  secret.  At  all  events,  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  were  sure  to  take 
the  thing  up  as  they  did,  and  agitate  the  public  mind. 

1  Much  celebraHonSf^'C']  In  truth,  the  thing  appears  to  have  been  done  in 
one  house^  that  of  Polytion,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  Alcib.  1 9.,  Isocrates 
de  Bigis,  p.  605.,  AnJocides  de  Myst.  p.  7.,  Reiske,  and  Pausan.  Attic. 
1,2,4. 

3  And  now  thote  who  were  especially  opposed  to  AlcUnadet,  ^c]  Mitford 
well  paraphrases  thus :  "  Of  the  party  in  opposition  to  Alcibiades  were  all 
who  leaned  to  oli^chy,  and  most  of  the  most  powerful  men  of  the  com- 
monwealth, who  mdignantly  bore  the  superionty  assumed  by  that  young 
man,  by  whose  abilities,  assisted  by  the  splendour  of  his  birth  and  the  ereat- 
ness  ot  his  fortune,  and  supported  by  the  favour  of  the  people,  they  found 
themselves  so  overwhelmed,  that  they  had,  for  some  time  past,  suDmitted 
in  silence.  But  the  present  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected :  they 
set  themselves  instantly  to  take  advantage  from  it  to  ruin  him  in  the  favour 
of  the  people, — that  foundation  of  sand  on  which  all  power  in  Athens  roust 
rest,  and  tnen  the  reins  of  the  commonwealth  would,  of  course,  pass  into 
their  hands."  They  might  plausibly  enough  represent  that  irregularity  of 
life  so  similar  to  that  of  Pausanias,  aiid  probably  connected  with  similar 
plans  for  the  enslavement  of  his  country. 

On  the  (question  of  the  ^ilt  or  innocence  of  Alcibiades,  Goellercefcrs  to 
an  ample  diBcusdon  of  Meier  de  bonis  damn.  p.  179.  note. 
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XXIX.  He,  however,  for  the  present  made  his  defence,  as 
to  the  informations,  and  was  ready  to  submit  to  a  trial  ^  as  to 
what  hand  he  had  had  in  the  affair,  before  his  departure  (for  the 
preparations  were  now  completed),  and  .if  he  had  done  any 
such  thing,  to  suffer  whatever  punishment  the  law  should  in- 
flict, and  only,  if  entirely  acquitted,  take  the  command.  He 
also  conjured  them  not  to  receive  any  calumnious  accusations 
of  him,  when  absent,  but  to  put  him  to  death  now,  if  he  were 
found  guilty.  Propriety,  he  said,  demanded  that  they  should 
not  send  him  In  command  over  so  great  an  armament,  while 
labouring  under  such  a  charge,  and  before  the  affair  had 
been  brought  to  a  decision. 

But  his  enemies,  fearing  lest  he  should  haVe  the  good  will 
of  the  army,  if  he  were  now  to  stand  trial,  and  that  the  people 
(who  showed  him  respect,  because  by  him  the  Argives  and 
some  of  the  Mantinaeans  took  part  in  the  expedition)  would 
suffer  their  resentment  to  die  away,  dissuaded  and  put  aside 
the  proposed  measure  \  by  setting  on  other  orators  ^  who  pro- 
posed that  he  should  now  sail,  and  not  retard  the  departure  of 
the  armament,  but,  on  his  return,  be  brought  to  trial  on  certain 


Diodorus  relates  that  a  witness  came  forward,  who  stated  that  about' 
midiught  of  the  new  moon  he  saw  persons  go  into  a  house  for  the  purpose 
of  these  malpractices  ;  and  that  among  these  was  Alcibiades.  Upon  beii^ 
asked  how  he  could  be  sure  it  was  he,  the  fellow  answered  that  he  saw  his 
hce  by  the  light  of  the  moon :  which,  of  course,  completely  negatived  his 
own  evidence. 

1  Wat  ready  to  iuhmit  to  a  trial.]  So  Xen.  Hist.  1, 4, 14.  l^iXovroc  Sk  rorc 
Kpivto^ai  vapaxpiif'a  rijc  airia^  dprt  ytyfvtifiivfiCf  «C  v^ftriKdroc  ic  rA 
fivtrrripia^  virtp§ciXX6fitvoi  dk  ix^P^^  ^^  doKovvra  dticaia  flvoi,  dirovTa  abrbv 
l<mpri(rav  r^c  varpiZoQ,  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  '*  that  in  no  one 
circumstance  of  his  public  life  does  Alcibiades  seem  to  have  conducted  him- 
self more  unexceptionably  than  under  this  accusation.  He  neither  avoided 
enquiry,  nor  attempted  to  overbear  it;  biit  coming  forward,  with  the  decent 
confidence  of  innocence,  he  earnestly  desired  immediate  trial,  and  depre- 
cated only  accusation  in  his  absence." 

«  But  hit  enemiet  fearing^  <^c.]  It  is  ably  remarked  by  Mitford,  "  that, 
as  usual  with  all  factions,  what  prudence  would  dictate  for  the  benefit  of 
.  the  commonwealth  was,  with  his  opponents,  but  an  inferior  consideration : 
what  would  advance  the  power  or  their  party,  was  the  first."  Dreading, 
therefore,  his  popularity  with  the  army,  and  the  alienation  of  the  Argive 
and  Mantinasan  allies,  and  apprehensive  that  they  should  fail  of  theif  pur- 
pose, and  even  incur  blame  themselves,  they  resolved  to  wave  the  charge 
tbr  the  present,  but  hold  it  suspended  over  their  victim. 

9  Setting  on  other  oratortA  i.  e.  those  of  a  difierent  party  from  thdr  own, 
that  might  not  be  suspected  of  any  hand  in  the  afiair.  The  phrase  ^XXovc 
kyiivTts  is  borrowed  by  Dio  Cass.  p.  203,  25, 
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appointed  days.^  Their  intent  In  this  was,  upon  greater  mat- 
ter of  accusation,  which  they  would  easily  contrive  to  be  forth- 
coming after  his  departure,  to  have  him  sent  for  back  to  stand 
trial.     Thus  it  was  decided  that  Alcibiades  should  depart.^ 

XXX.  After  this,  when  it  was  the  middle  of  summer,  the 
embarkation  to  Sicily  took  place.  And  now  the  greater  part 
of  the  allies,  with  the  corn-transports,  and  such  other  vessels 
and  barks  as  were  to  accompany  the  force,  had  received  pre- 
vious orders  to  rendezvous  at  Corcyra,  it  being  intended 
from  thence  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf  to  the  promontory  of 
Japygia.^  But  the  Athenians  themselves,  and  such  of  the 
allies  as  were  at  hand,  proceeding  to  the  Piraeus  on  an  ap« 
pointed  day,  early  the  next  morning,  went  on  board  the 
ships,  in  order  to  immediately  get  under  weigh.  With  them 
had  gone  down,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  mul- 
titude which  was  in  the  city,  both  of  citizens  and  strangers ; 
the  former  for  the  purpose  of  setting  their  relations  on  the 
way;  the  latter  as  conducting  some  their  companions,  some 
their  relatives,  others  their  sons,  accompanying  them  with  a 
mixture  of  hope  and  lamentation ;  of  hope,  that  they  would 
attain  their  aims ;  of  lamentation,  as  uncertain  whether  they 
should  ever  again  see  each  other,  considering  the  remoteness 
of  the  expedition  on  which  they  were  going. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  when  they  were  now  about  to 
part  from  each  other  under  circumstances  of  peril  %  the  for- 
midable nature  of  the  expedition  struck  them  more  forcibly 
than  when  they  had  voted  for  its  adoption.     However,  at  the 


4  Bui,  on  his  return,  ^c]  Plutarch  expresses  it  thus:  dWd  vvv  yXv 
aya^y  Tvxy  vXtlTut,  rov  Sk  iroXifiov  Siavpax^ivrog  iiri  toIq  aifrotg  vofioig  diro- 
Xoyciff^o)  vaputv.  where  I  would  read  for  vofioiq,  vofiifioiC' 

5  It  wat  decided  that  AlcUnadet  should  depart]  Plutarch  Alcib.  19. 
writes  thus :  ovk  iXdv^ai/c  fikv  ovv  y)  KaKofi^eia  riji  dvailoXijc  rbv  'AXKigid^i^v, 
dAX'  cXcyc  Trapuav,  itQ  Siivbv  loriv  airiaQ  diroKivlvTa  ca^'  iavrov  xal  Sia^cXag^ 
iKvifirretrdaL  fitrioipov  iiri  TOfravri\Q  iwafitufg,  ajro^aviiv  ydp  avnp  vpoffrjKU 
fit)  XviravTi  Tag  Kartiyopiag,  Xvffavri  dk  Kai  ^avtvn  Ko^api^,  rpiTTKr^ai  irpbg 
Toiig  woXffiiovg,  ft?)  8tdoiKori  rovg  ffvico^vrag,  where  there  is  no  such  corrup- 
tion in  the  preceding  words  avi^adpovv-^aTroXoyiav.  as  the  editors  suppose : 
it  is  only  necessary  to  translate  tlius :  *'  fiduciam  receperunt,  et  ad  caused 
suae  dicendam  tempore  constituto  praesto  erant." 

I  Japygia,]    The  point  chiefly  made  for  by  those  bound  for  Sicily. 
3  Under  circumstances  ofperU.] '  i.  e.  at  least  to  one  party. 
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manifest  strength  of  the  armament  they  took  courage ;  cheered 
by  the  vast  numbers  which  met  their  view.  As  to  the  strangers 
and  the  rest  of  the  multitude  %  they  went  for  the  sake  of  the 
spectacle,  as  something  worth  seeing,  and  connected  with  an 
enterprise  stupendous.^ 

XXXI.  For  this  was  the  greatest,  the  most  costly,  and 
the  finest  armament  which  up  to  that  time  had  sailed 
from  a  single  state  with  Grecian  forces.^  But  in  number  of 
shipsj  and  of  heavy  infantry^  both  that  to  Epidaurus  under 
Pericles,  and  that  to  Potidsea  under  Hagnon,  was  not  infe- 
rior to  it.  For  there  were  four  thousand  heavy-armed  and 
three  hundred  Jiorse  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  and  a  hun- 
dred triremes,  besides  fifty  Lesbians  and  Chians,  and  also 
many  other  allies  that  joined  him  in  the  voyage.^  But  they 
set  forth  as  for  a  short  voyage,  and  with  a  slender  preparation* 
Whereas  this  armament,  as  being  meant  for  continuance, 
was  fitted  out  for  both  kinds  of  service,  as  need  may  require, 
with  both  sea  and  land  force :  the  naval  one  was  elaborately 
equipped,  at  the  great  expense  of  the  captains  of  triremes  and 
of  the  state^  the  public  giving  a  drachma  a  day  to  each  mariner. 


3  The  rest  of  the  midtiiude.]  By  this  is,  perhaps,  meant  the  slave  i)opu- 
lation,  which  was  very  considerable. 

4  Went  for  the  sake  of,  ^c]  Mitford  paraphrases  thus :  '^  the  numerous 
foreigners  more  calmly  gratified  their  curiosity  with  so  splendid  and  inte- 
resting a  spectacle." 

1  For  thit  was  the  greatest,  4'<?.]  Such  is  the  sense,  if  the  words  of  the 
original  be  correct,  cut  as  the  distinction  between  Grecian  forces,  as 
compared  to  Barbarian,  seems  harsh,  and  irpi^ri^  has  rarely,  if  ever,  that 
sense,  not  to  mention  that  the  assertion  is  at  once  odd,  and  perhaps  un- 
true, I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Hack,  that  'EXXi^vuc^^  is  the  true  reading. 
Then  irpwrri  will  be  joined  with  iwdfm.  The  sense  will  thus  be  at  once 
plain  and  unexceptionable. 

It  has  surely  been  very  ill  represented  by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  especially 
the  latter,  who  makes  Inucydides  say,  "  it  was  the  finest  and  most  glorious 
fleet  the  world  had  ever  seen ; "  which  is  quite  contrary  to  facts.  Was  not 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at  least  ten  times  as  large  ?  and  the  combined  Grecian 
one  thrice  as  large  ?  Thuc^dides  will,  I  believe,  be  very  rarely,  indeed, 
found  mistaken  in  any  assertion  which  he  deliberated  makes ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  I  grant  the  occasionally  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
what  it  is  that  he  does  assert. 

«  For  there  were  four  thousand  heavy-armed,  4*^.]  Hobbes  renders  as  if 
he  took  this  account  to  refer  to  the  present  expedition,  whereas  it  only 
refers  to  that  under  Pericles.  Thucydides  mentions  the  amount  of  the 
present  armament,  infra,  c.  4j. 
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and  supplying  empty  vessels  %  sixty  of  them  light,  and  forty 
having  on  board  heavy  infantry,  also  equipments  *  for  these  at 
the  expense  of  the  captains,  who  also  gave  gratuities  ^,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  public  pay,  to  the  Thranitas  (or  highest  bank  of 
rowers)  and  to  the  servants  ^ ;  and  in  other  respects  ^  bestowed 

3  Empty  eestelt.]  i.  e.  empty  in  comparison  nvith  those  which  carried 
Koldiers  on  board.  Goeller  refers  to  Boeckh«  1, 1.  p.  90.  t.  S.  and  Wolf,  on 
Demosth.  Leptin.  p.  101. 

^  Mqutpmentt,  4*6*.]  Such  also  is  the  sense  of  vtrtipicia  at  1,  143.  On 
the  difference  between  the  triremes  raxitoi  and  frrpartfariSai  or  iirXiraywyoJ, 
Goeller  refers  to  Boeckh.  1 , 1. 1. 1.  p.  300.  sq. 

This  whole  passage  is  imitated  by  Nearch.  ap.  Arrian  Ind.  c.  20,  9.  Xap 
vp6Tric  re  woXX»)  ry  TrapaoKevy  iirovtra,  Kal  k6<t/jloc  twv  vewv,  jcai  airovSal  r&v 
Tpiripdpxitfv  dfji^i  rag  virrfpiaiag  re  Koi  rd  iKirXtip^fiaTa  iKirptirkig,  where  for 
IxirXripwfiaTa,  Raphel  should  have  received  from  the  Cod.  opt.  wXripufAaTa, 
As  to  iKfrXripiOfia,  it  is  a  vox  nihili. 

^  Gratuities,]  'Eic^opd  literally  signifies  something  added.  So  Pollux  1, 
153.  rb  rtf  fiiff^tf  7rpon3i/x€vov — wf  BovkvSiStjc,  The  word  occurs  very 
rarely  in  the  present  sense  out  of  Thucydides.  Yet  I  have  noticed  that  in 
Dio  Cass.  503,  90.  oitdk  y&p  mipKti  fr^iai  o^tb  17  fuo^o^pia  (I  conjecture 
futr^oipApa)  Kai  vvipivriki^Q  o^tra^  ovTt  cd  c^wdev  Ivi^opai,  and  Diod.  Sic.  t.  7. 
447.  rote  SI  vawiv  ivi^pdg  rayuaTueag  uwivf. 

*  Servants.]  There  ar^,  perhaps,  few  who  would  not  wish  to  know 
something  of  these  vvrjpeffiai.  The  following  illustrations  may,  therefore, 
be  not  unacceptable. 

In  Demosthenes  (as  Reiske  tells  us  in  his  Index)  the  word  denotes,  in  the 
singular  (as  distinguished  from  vavrai^  mariners  or  rowers,  and  iTrttdrai^  or 
rowers),  *'  reliqui  ministri  nautici."  Such,  however,  cannot  be  the  sense 
here;  for  as  the  ^pavirai  are  especially  mentioned,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
mtuity  was  given  to  the  other  order,  the  Zeugitae  and  Thalamii.  The 
Scholiast  observes  that  it  was  given  ovxt  ^^  ffa<n  rotg  ipkraiQ,  In  this  passage 
it  may  signify  apparatus  nauticus.  Stephens  in  his  Thesaur.  explains  the 
word  "  quisque  apparatus  vel  ministerium  quidque."  And  Schweighausser 
on  Polyb.  1,  25, 3.  says  it  signifies  in  the  plural  **  omnino  quidquid  ad  minis- 
teriiim  nauticum  pertinet."  1  haVe^  however,  sometimes  thought  that  l^ 
these  vmipirai  are  meant  the  two  lower  benches  of  rowers.  And  this  » 
countenanced  by  the  following  illustrations  of  Goeller,  or  rather  Boeckh. : 
^  vTTffpkrat  interdum  iidem  sunt  ac  vavrai,  i.  e.  cuncti  qui  prseter'  milites. 
ijriJSdTae  navibus  vehuntur,  quos  nautas  nos  dicimus  Matrosen,  Interdum 
remiges  discernuntur  ab  h^peretis  et  nautis,  appellanturque  ipkrat  KwwriXA'' 
rat,  Duplice  igitur  hommum  genere  constabat  totum  vXtipwfia  sive  die 
Schiffsmannschaftf  militibus  et  nautis,  qui  latiori  sensu  appellantur,  quique 
aut  vavrat  strictiori  sensu  dicti,  aut  inrtipkrai,  i.  e.  ministri  eorum,  aut  re- 
miges erant.'* 

So  also  1, 121.  rj)v  Skkriv  vvtioieiav,  the  rest  of  the  crew.  And  thus 
Poppo  in  his  Proleg.  2, 60.  says  tnat  the  vvupiaia  was  what  are  elsewhere 
called  ipkrat  and  fCft>iri|X^rai. 

7  In  other  respects  bestowed  great  expenses^  Hence,  as  the  whole  equip" 
ment  of  the  ship  fell  upon  the  captains,  the  office  was  very  expensive,  and 
thrown,  as  a  burden,  on  the  rich.  So  Antiph.  ap.  Athen.  103.  F.  rpifipap' 
X<S*v  d-Trriy^aro,  And  in  Aristoph.  Eq.  910.  Cleon  threatens  a  person  thus : 
iyw  at  iroiif<rat  rptfjpapxHVf  dvaXieKOvra  twv  l^avrov^  vdKaidv  vaw  txovT\ 
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great  expenses  on  the  ensigns  ®,  and  the  furniture,  and  equip- 
ments, each  one  striving  to  the  uttermost  that  his  ship  should 
exceed  in  beautyand  swifhiess  of  sailing.  As  for  the  land  forces. 


Etc  ^v  &v<d<Stv  oi)K  l^k^iiQ^  ovSk  vavtrriyovfAtvoc*  AuifArixavrjtrofial  ^',  ^nat^  &v 
itrriov  oawphv  \a^yQ,  ^schines,  too,  p.  56,  27.  says  that  many  had  con-* 
sumed  their  whole  fortunes  on  this  office.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  pru- 
dent persons  should  dread  it.  So  Aristoph.  Ran.  1065.  OitK  ovv  i^tXu  ye 
Tpitjpapxi^v  vXovT&v  ovStlg  Sid  Tavra^  'AXX'  Iv  paxioig  iripui\6ft€vo^  icXdti,  Kcd 

^  Ensigns,]    i.  e.  those  images  of  tutelary  gods  or  other  figures  by  which 
the  vessel  was  distinguished  and  named.    The  Scholiast  interprets  these 
ffflfuia  of  pictures;  and  Duker  proves  that  pictures  were  in  use,  from  a 
passage  of  Lucian ;  though  he  prefers  to  understand  the  word  of  the  tutelae- 
narium.  Wesseling  on  Diod.  Sic.  13,  t7.  doubts  whether  they  were  not  cer- 
tain ornaments  extending  from  the  prow,  such  as  the  iKpotrrSXtov  or  irapa« 
ofjfxov.    Which  last  interpretation  is,  doubtless,  the  best  founded ;  and  the 
following  illustrations  of  the  subject  I  shall  extract  from  my  note  on  Acts 
28,  II,  iv  vXoiffi  —  wapafftffKfi  AuMTKOvpotg,    '*  The  rb  v€tpd<rrjfA0Vf  the  insignef 
was  that  from  which  the  ship  derived  its  name.    It  was  a  painting,  or  bas- 
relief,  on  the  prow,  of  some  god  or  hero,  or  sometimes  animal;  nay,  even 
inanimate  substance,  as  shield,  &c.    So  Ovid.  Trist.  1,10,1.    Est  mihi, 
sitque  precor,  flavae  tutela  Minervae,  Navis ;  et  a  picta  casside  nomen  habet. 
Vii^.  ^neid.5, 115.  seqq.    The  poop  bore  the  picture,  or  im^e  of  some 
god  under  whose  protection  the  ship  was  supposed  to  be  placeo.  Both  the 
tutela  and  the  imigne  were  of  gold  [or,  rather^  gilded  metal],  ivory,  or  other 
rich  material.    So  Virg.  Mut  10, 171.    Et  aurato  fulgebat  Apolline  puppis. 
Now  the  Romans  distinguished  the  tutela,  which  was  at  the  poop,  from  the 
huigne,  which  was  at  the  prow.    Thus  of  the  ship  mentioned  in  the  above 
cited  passage  of  Ovid,  the  numen  tutelare  was  Minerva,  placed  on  the  poop ; 
but  the  insigne,  or  viipdtrrifiov,  was  a  helmet  of  Minerva  painted  on  tne 
prow,  and  gave  name  to  the  ship.    Yet  such  was  not  the  invariable  custom* 
Sometimes  the  tutela  and  vapdanftov  were  the  same ;  as,  for  instance,  when* 
ever  the  effigies  of  the  deity  himself*  to  whose  protection  the  ship  was 
committed,  supplied  the  place  of  an  insigne  (whicn  often  happen^),  then 
the  ship  was  called  by  the  name  of  that  god  who  was  painted  or  carved  on 
the  prow.    Thus  the  Alexandrian  ship  in  which  Paul  sailed  had  the  Dios'^ 
curi  for  an  insigne  as  well  as  a  tutela:  whence,  too,  it  was  called  A^dirKovpoi. 
See  Alberti  on  this  passage,  Enschedii  Diss,  de  tutelis  et  insignibus  naviumf 
Kunz.  Obss.  de  vexUlo  navis  Alexandrims  gu&  Paulus  in  ItaUam  vectus  est, 
Jen.  1734,  4,  the  commentators  on  Sil.  It.  14,  409.,  Salmas.  on  ^lin. 
p.  403.,  Bochart  Geogr.  Sacr.  1. 2.  c.  3.  p.  712.,  Meursius  on  Lycoph.  110, 
1299,  SchefTer  de  Militi&  navali  3. 1 .  p.  372  seq.,  Burman  on  Petron.  c*  105. 
and  Val.  Flacc.  1,301.,  Heyne  on  Virg.  iEn.  lo,  171.,  and  Schiitz  on 
^schyl.  Theb.  v.  210."     See  also  the  numerous  passages  illustrating  the 
figures  of  ships'  prows  and  poops,  collected  by  Westein,  a  few  of  which  I 
have  in  the  above-mentioned  note  selected. 

Of  these  tuteUs  it  may  be  added,  the  principal  (as  mieht  be  expected) 
were  the  ^oXXa^m,  which,  as  appears  from  Aristoph.  Acnarn.  547.,  were 
gilt.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  not  improbable  that  these  irapdtnifui  were 
sometimes  onlyjpaintings,  not  figures  or  bas-reliefs.  Such,  indeed,  is  proved 
by  a  passage  of  Aristoph.  Ran.  933.  (which  has  escaped  all  the  editors), 
where  we  nave  the  very  word  here  used  by  Thucydides ;  ofifieiopg  olv  ralf 
vavolv^  t}  fia^ioTaTf  IvkyparrTO* 
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they  were  selected  from  the  best  lists  ^9  and  the  different  corps 
zealously  vied  with  each  other  '^  in  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments for  the  body.     Insomuch  that  there  would  sometimes 
arise  a  strife  as  to  the  officers  under  whom  any  should  be 
ranged  ^^  and  to  the  other  Greeks  it  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  display  of  power  and  opulence,  rather  than  an  armament 
against  an   enemy.     For  if  any  one   reflected   on   the  ex- 
pense to  the  state,  and  the  private  one  incurred  by  those  who 
went  on  the  expedition ;  of  the  state^  considering  what  sums 
it  had  now  expended  on  the  expedition  ^^,  and  had  sent  in 
charge  of  the  commanders ;  of  individuals^  what  expense  each 
had  incurred  in  l^s  personal  equipment,  and  the  captains  on  their 
ships,  besides  what  it  was  probable  every  one  would  fiirnish 
as  a  provision  for  so  long  an  expedition ;  also  what  sums  each 
one,  whether  soldier,  or  merchant  '^,  took  with  him  for  ex- 
change and  traffic  ^^ ;  he  would  find  the  whole  sum  thus  car- 


9  Selected  from  the  bett  lists,]  'EKKpivttv  is  a  vox  propria  de  hac  re,  as  in 
the  Tragedians,  in  Herodotus,  and  Plato  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  So  also  ^schyl. 
Pers.  808.  irXty^oc  tKKpirov  trrparov, 

10  Vied  with  each  other.]  *AfuKkri^kv  is  not,  as  Bauer  fancies,  put  for  the 
middle^  but  rather  is  a  passive  form  with  an  active  sense,  on  which  see 
Matt.  Gr.  Gr.  §  495  and  496. 

1 1  A  strife  as  to  the  officers  under  whom  any  should  be  rattged.]  So  I  have 
ventured  to  render  the  passage  (in  which  I  find  I  have  the  support  of 
Smith),  though  I  grant  this  version  is  not  justified  by  the  use  of  Trpoardv" 
9t<r^cu  in  Thucydides,  according  to  which,  Goeller  has  truly  remarked,  the 
sense  should  be :  '*  contigit  autem,  ut  simul  et  illi  inter  se  certarent  in  illo 
munere,  cui  quisque  fuerat  prasfectus  et,"  &c.  Thus  the  term  will  denote 
a  quarrel  for  precedency  among  the  officers,  as  to  the  corps  each  had 
assigned  to  him.  That  sense,  however,  cannot  be  elicited  from  the  words, 
and  the  other  seems  more  natural,  and  agreeable  to  what  precedes. 

1ft  What  sums  it  had  now  expended  on  the  expedition,]  I  have  here  seen 
DO  reason  to  deviate  from  the  common  reading,  and  adopt  the  conjecture 
^TfMxrcrcXljcci,  propounded  by  some.  It  is  truly  remarkea  by  Goeller  that 
the  common  reading  may  mean,  ''quae  in  ezpeditionem  impenderant.'* 
With  the  irpo9T(\k<a  here  we  may  compare  irpoedawavdu  in  St.  Luke^ 
10, 55. 

19  Merchant.]  These  merchants  seem  to  have  been  something  like  our 
sutlers  and  camp-followers ;  with  this  difference^  that  they  calculated  on 
driving  some  petty  traffic  with  the  people  of  the  country  where  they  were 
going.  And,  no  doubt,  their  ignorance  of  its  real  nature,  would  cause 
as  many  ridiculous  mistakes  as  to  the  kind  of  articles  proper  to  be  taken, 
as  sometimes  our  own  merchants  have  committed  m  sending  off  ship- 
ments to  foreign  countries. 

1^  For  exchange  and  traffic,]  Of  diis  sense  of  furatoXt^  I  know  no  other 
example,  though  it  is  common  in  fitratoXo^, 
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ried  out  of  the  city  to  amount  to  a  considerable  number  of 
talents.^^ 

The  armament,  too,  was  noised  abroad  with  astonishment, 
no  less  at  the  daringness  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  show,  than  at  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  force,  as  it 
regarded  those  it  was  going  to  attack,  and  because  it  was  the 
longest  voyage  from  their  own  country  they  had  ever  made  ^% 
and  enterprized  with  the  greatest  expectation  of  future  acqui- 
sitions in  addition  to  present  possession. 

XXXII.  When  the  ships  were  manned,  and  every  thing 
was  put  on  board  which  was  to  be  taken  with  them,  silence 
was  ordered  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  \  and  the  usual 
prayers  directed  by  law  were  recited,  not  by  each  ship  sepa- 


1^  7^  whole  sunt  thus,  4>c.]  By  this  Thucydides  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  removal  of  so  much  coin  from  the  country  was  an  injury; 
whereas  most  of  our  political  economists  are  of  another  opinion^  whether 
on  just  grounds,  or  not,  I  will  not  presume  to  say. 

1^  And  because  U  was  the  longest^  4>c.]  The  translators  seem  to  scruple  at 
expressing  the  superlative  sense,  which,  however,  is  required  by  the  ^i)  (for 
so  I  would  read,  with  Bekker) :  perhaps  they  do  this  from  remembering 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Egypt,  But  though  Egypt  is,  strictly  speaking, 
farther  from  Athens  than  Sicily,  yet  the  coastmg  navigation,  necessary  to  be 
adopted  in  the  latter  voyage,  made  it  in  fact  longer. 

Mitford  says,  Thucydides  calls  it  the  greatest  expedition  ever  under- 
taken by  any  Grecian  state.  This,  however,  Thucydides  does  notprecuely 
tAy,  for  his  words  plainly  regard  Athens  only ;  thoueh  such  wouldbe,  per- 
haps, true  of  any  single  state  in  Greece.  Nay,  taking  into  consideration 
the  magnitude  of  the  future  hopes  in  comparison  with  the  present  posses- 
dons,  perhaps  no  armament  had  yet  left  any  country  that  equalled  it. 

Of  the  words  ivri  fuyiery  iXiriSt  riav  fitXXSvrtov^  wpbc  rti  virdpxovra^  iire- 
X«f>^i?  the  best  commentary  is  the  seventy-first  chapter  of  book  1. 

t  Siience  was  ordered  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,]  A  mode  of  issuing 
orders  used  by  all  the  antient  nations,  both  Oriental  and  Occidental ;  the 
trumpet  being  employed  to  command  attention  to  the  order  which  followed 
its  sound,  as  with  us  in  the  tase  of  a  beadle's  bell.  I  will  only  cite  Dio 
Cass.  521,  69.  edKjriyicn}Q '^  vvrtatifiaivt,  and  575,  78.  i|  aaXiriyi  vircv^^y- 
vtv.     Joseph.  1124,  32.  vvoofiyL&vHti  eStKirvy^, 

The  word  is  used  metaphortcaUv  in  Plato  Polit.  1.  8.  of  a  factious  dema- 
gogue, who  preaches  up  and  proclaims  (a  doctrine  which  would  be  relished 
by  many  of  our  own  times)  abolition  of  debts  and  division  of  property. 

There  is  a  passage  highly  illustrative  of  this  whole  context  in  Oiod.  Sic 
1. 15,  3.  (whicn  seems  to  be  taken  from  9ome  more  antient  writer)  al  fiiv 
olv  rpiriptig  wop*  SXov  rbv  Xi/ikva  Trapwp/ioWf  KtKoefififikvai  ro7g  lirl  rate  vp^ 
paiQ  ifrifTTTinaai  Koi  rg  \afiirp6rriTi  riav  BirXiMV*  b  dk  icvkKo^  dva^  rov  XifUvoc 
iytfii  Ovfuarripibtv  Koi  Kparripiav  Apyvpuv,  li  wv  Uirutfian  xpveotQ  iofrtvdop 
ol  rifiiapTts  rb  dtioVg  Kal  irpoeivx^f^ivoi  Kararvxttv  r^c  erpartias. 
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rately,  but  all  together,  tlie  whole  multitude  responding  to  the 
Yoice  of  heralds  ^ ;  cups  of  wine,  too,  were  mixed  throughout 
the  whole  armament,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  made  liba« 
tions  ^  out  of  golden  and  silver  goblets.  In  these  prayers,  too, 
participated  all  the  rest  of  the  multitude  of  citizens  on  shore, 
and  whoever  else  present  with  them  wished  well  to  the  expe- 
dition. And  after  singing  the  Paean,  and  completing  the  li- 
bations, they  put  to  sea,  at  first  sailing  in  column,  and  then 
making  a  race  of  speed  ^  as  far  as  ^gina.  They  then  made 
all  speed  for  Corcyra,  whither  the  rest  of  the  allied  forces  was 
assembling. 

At  Syracuse  they  had  received  news  of  the  expedition  from 
various  quarters ;  yet  for  a  long  time  no  credit  was  given  to 


s  Responding  to  the  voice  of  heralds.]  Namely,  who  first  pronounced  the 
words  to  be  uttered.  Such  is  the  real,  though  not  literal,  sense  (which  has 
been  strangely  mistaken  by  Hobbes  and  SmiUi,  the  signification  assigned  by 
whom  is  inconsistent  with  the  Kvvtxtvxovro);  for  the  idiom  iftrb  KtjpvKoc 
(on  which  see  Matt.  Gr.  Gr.  p.  914.)  hardly  admits  of  a  literal  ren- 
dering. 

s  Cups  of  winey  too^  4*0.]  Hobbes  confounds  both  together,  or  rather 
omits  all  mention  of  the  latter.  Smith,  too,  though  he  mentions  the  liba- 
tions, makes  the  crews  drink  them  out  of  the  gold  and  silver  cups. 
Whereas  it  was  only  cups  of  miped  wine  which  were  Jirst  filled  and  drunk 
round,  to  the  success  of  the  expedition ;  and  then  the  officers,  with  gold  and 
silver  cups  of  wine  unmLeed,  made  the  libation,  which  was  not  drunk,  but, 
as  its  name  implies,  poured  out  on  the  ship,  or  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  though  the  kwi^drai  and  the  dpxovrtg  (the  crews  and  officers) 
are  placed  together,  yet  (per  hyperbaton)  the  former  must  be  construed 
with  KfpaoavTii,  the  latter  with  OTrkvSoyri^. 

On  the  pouring  of  the  libation,  Duker  compares  Arrian  E.  A.  6,3.  He 
might  more  aptly  have  adduced  Pind.  Pyth.  4,  543.  xpvokav  x^iptffn  \a€<av 
^Xav'Apxoi  kv  vpvuvq,,  r.  r.  X. 

4  Making  a  race  of  speed,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  the  phrase 
&fuKkav  kvoutijvro ;  though  the  translators  and  commentators  take  u  only 
to  mean  '*  made  the  best  of  their  way."  The  above  view  of  the  sense, 
however,  is  required  by  the  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase ;  and  it  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  following  examples,  most  of  them  imitations  of  this 

Passage*  Herod.  7,  44,  7.  l^i&i|  rHv  viwv  a/iiXXav  yivofAkvriv  ISsff^ai, 
*ausan.  2,  35,  1*  afiSXXtjg  ttXoXiov  ri^lao-tv  oB^Xa.  Aristia.  2,  19.  ol  dk  Kpa- 
rrjpEs  Kal  r)  fikxpiQ  Alyivtig  iifiiWa.  2,  2,  24.  D.  oifK  avafivriff^ijffSfitva — diro* 
fiifiovfuvoi.  and  2,  25.  D.  iroiav  &/uKKav  AfuXKyeovTM  vpbg  oXX^Xov^  dvawXi^ 
ovra^,  S/toiav  ry  wpwrjv,  2,  56.  tf  t6ti  lifuXKa  fiixpi  AiyivfiQ.  Isocr.  p.  309. 
rpiripiav  dfiiXkaic.  Onosand.  48.  &p.i\Xag  •jrouTe^ai.  Xen.  Hist.  6,  2,  28. 
Virg.  ^n.  3,  290.  Certatim  socii  feriunt  mare,  et  sequora  verrunt ;  and 
128.  Pseudo  Eurip.  Rhes.  364.    ^schyl.  Prom.  Vinct.  130. 

At  the  same  time  I  grant  that  the  expression  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
figuroHve  sense,  to  denote  making  great  haste;  as  Aristoph.  Pac.  950.  And 
so  conniior  in  Livy,  1. 32,  31.  and  Caesar  Bell.  Civ.  1,  46. 
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ll>e  reports.  However,  on  an  assembly  being  called,  speeches 
such  as  the  following  were  made  (some  crediting  the  accounts 
of  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians,  others  speaking  to  the  con- 
trary), and  Hermocrates  son  of  Hermon,  having  come  forward 
to  the  assembly,  as  conceiving  that  he  had  certain  knowledge 
of  the  matter  in  question,  addressed  to  them  the  following 
counsels :  ^ 

XXXIII.  ^'  It  will  perhaps  be  my  lot  ^,  as  it  has  been  that 
of  others,  to  utter  what  may  seem  incredible,  when  I  speak  of 
the  expedition  as  a  matter  of  actual  truth ;  and  well  I  know 
that  those  who  tell  or  relate  what  seems  unworthy  of  belief, 
not  only  fail  to  persuade,  but  are  even  regarded  as  fools.^ 
However,  I  will  not,  through  fear  of  such  an  imputation,'  hold 
my  peace,  while  my  country  is  in  danger,  since  I  persuade 
^selfy  at  least,  that  I  am  speaking  from  more  certain  infor- 
mation than  others  possess. 

**  The  Athenians^  then^  (however  ye  may  be  amazed)  are  arf- 
vancing  ^  against  you  with  a  great  armament  both  for  sea  and 
land  service,  under  the  pretext,  indeed,  of  rendering  assistance 
to  their  allies  the  Egestseans,  and  again  settling  the  Leontines ; 
but,  in  truth,  through  desire  to  subdue  Sicily,  but  especially 


^  Addressed  to  them  the  following  admonition,']  The  patriotic  and  able 
Hermocratesy  the  peace-maker  of  Sicily  when  harassed  by  internal  war, 
was  among  the  foremost  to  propose  vigorous  measures  against  foreign 
attack.  (Mitford.)  Tlie  same  writer  also  gives  the  following  able  statement 
of  a^rs  at  Syracuse :  '*  It  is  not  specified  by  historians,  but  the  account  of 
Tbucydides  makes  it  evident,  that  there  had  been  a  revolution  in  the 
^vemment  of  Syracuse,  or  at  least  a  great  change  in  the  administration, 
dnce  the  oligarchical  Leontines  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Syracusan 
citizens.  The  democratical  party  now  bore  the  sway ;  and  some  jealousy 
toward  the  nobles,  lest  preparation  for  war  should  throw  an  increase  of 

Xower  into  their  hands,  appears  to  have  influenced  the  leaders  of  the  day. 
t  the  same  time  the  circumstances  of  Syracuse,  considerably  altered  since 
the  former  interference  of  Athens  in  the  s&an  of  Sicily,  were  such  as 
would  inflame  the  usual  presumption  of  a  democratical  government." 

1  It  unll  perhaps  be  my  lot,  ^c]  The  commencement  of  this  oration  is 
imitated  by  Herodian  7, 8,  6.  dvurra  fikv  oUa  xal  vapddo^a  \k^o>v  vpb^  vfia^. 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  282.  ikdouca  ui^  airurra  r.  a.  E.  ^oCa>  Xiytiv, 

<  And  well  I  know,  4^cJ]  Tnis  passage  is  thus  imitated,  or  rather  copied, 
by  Dio  Cass.  698.  79.  col  yiyvtoaKw  rov&'  8ri  ol  rd  /xi)  Trurrd  ioKovvra  clvai 
Xk  foVTic,  ovx  ^<fov  ov  irti^ovai  rivag,  SiXXd  Kcd  Ko^ctkoi  SoKovfftv  tlvau 

9  The  Athenians,  ^c,  are  advancing,]  This  may  very  well  bring  to  mind 
the  spirited  commencement  of  the  song,  '*  The  Campbells  are  coming.^' 
The  ydp  18  inchoative. 


f» 
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our  city,  thinking  that  if  they  get  possession  of  this,  they  will 
easily  obtain  the  rest. 

^*  Since,  therefore,  they  will  be  speedily  at  hand,  consider, 
with  your  present  means  \  in  what  way  you  may  best  repel 
their  attacks ;  and  neither,  through  contempt  of  your  enemy, 
expose  yourselves  defenceless,  nor,  through  incredulity,  neglect 
the  public  safety/ 

"  Let  not,  however,  such  as  may  credit  my  representations 
feel  astonished  at  the  daring,  and  alarmed  at  the  power,  of  the 
enemy.  For  they  will  not  be  able  to  inflict  on  us  more  than 
they  will  themselves  suffer  ;  nor,  because  they  come  upon  us 
with  a  great  armament,  will  they  be  without  giving  us  some 
advantage  ^ ;  nay  ^,  it  will  be  the  better  for  us,  with  respect  to 
die  other  Siceliots,  for,  through  alarm,  they  will  be  more  dis-* 
posed  to  side  with  us ;  and  if,  indeed,  we  either  worst  the  enemy, 
or  send  them  away  without  effecting  their  purpose  (for,  truly, 
I  fear  not  lest  they  should  attain  their  aims),  a  work  will  be 
effected  most  glorious  for  us,  and,  indeed,  such  as  I  am  not 
without  hopes  to  see  accomplished.  For,  indeed,  few  great 
armaments,  whether  of  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  which  have  gone 
from  thence,  have  been  successful.^  Neither  are  our  assailants 
superior  in  number  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  (for,  through  fear,  all  will  unite),  and  if,  through 
want  of  necessai'ies  in  an  enemy's  country,  they  should  prove 
unsuccessful,  they,  nevertheless,  will  leave  a  fame  to  those  whose 
destruction  they  have  sought,  even  though  they  should  mis- 
carry chiefly  through  their  own  fault ;  which  was  the  case 
with  these  very  Athenians  themselves,  who,  on  the  Medes 


*  With  your  pretent  meant, "l  i.  e.  pro  prsesenti  copia,  &c.  Such  is  plainly 
the  sense,  which,  however,  the  translators  have  missed. 

»  The  public  tqfeti/J]  Such  must  be  the  sense  of  tov  ^vfitravroc,  with 
which  the  transUitors  have  been  perplexed. 

fl  Will  they  be  wUhout  giving  ut  totne  advantage.]  This  sense  ofdvw^tktlc 
iffovrat,  which  is  required  by  the  context,  is  not  easy  to  be  paralleled  out  of 
our  author. 

7  Nay,]  I  agree  with  Bauer  that  for  AXKd  rt  we  should  read  dXXd  yc, 
qtdn  certo, 

^  Few  ^eat  armaments,  4tc.]  This  is,  perhaps,  as  true  in  modem  as  it 
was  in  antient  times,  except  that  since  the  great  improvements  in  arts  and 
sciences,  armaments  can  gq  farther  from  home  with  less  danger.  Even  now, 
however,  expeditions,  I  wilinot  say  to  India,  but  even  across  the  Atlantic, 
have  usually  been  disastrous. 
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suffering  defeat  unlooked  for,  grew  great  by  the  object  pro- 
fessed by  the  enemy,  that  ^  he  was  gouig  only  agamst  the 
Athenians.'  And  that  something  like  this^  may  happen  in 
our  case  I  am  not  without  hope. 

XXXIV.  ^^  With  confidence,  then,  let  us  make  our  prepar- 
ations here,  and  send  to  the  Siculi,  in  order  more  to  confirm 
the  amity  of  some,  and  endeavour  to  form  connections  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  others ;  let  us,  too,  despatch  embassies  to 
the  rest  of  Sicily,  apprizing  them  that  the  danger  is  common,  and 
also  to  Italy,  that  they  may  either  form  an  alliance  with  us,  or  at 
least  engage  not  to  receive  the  Athenians.  It  seems  to  me^ 
too,  advisable  to  send  also  to  Carthage:  for  the  thing  is  not 
unexpected  by  them ;  nay,  they  have  been  always  in  fear  lest 
the  Athenians  should  make  an  attack  upon  their  city ;  so  that 
perhaps,  conceiving  that  if  they  abandon  us  they  may  them- 
selves be  in  trouble,  they  may  choose,  either  secretly,  or  openly, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  give  us  assistance.  And  they  are  of  all 
present  powers  the  most  able  to  do  this  *,  if  they  be  but  willing; 
for  they  are  in  possession  of  the  most  gold  and  silver,  whence 
war  and  every  other  purpose  is  facilitated.  Let  us  also  send 
to  Lacedffimon  and  Corinth,  entreating  them  to  give  assistance 
with  all  speed,  and  stir  up  the  war  there. 

*^  But  what  I  especially  account  expedient,  and  you  by  your 
accuston^ed  indolence  will  least  of  all  heartily  be  induced  to^*— 
nevertheless  it  shall  be  spoken.^     If,  then,  the  Siceliots  (all 


9  Something  like  this.]  This  is  certainly  modest  in  Hermocrates ;  indeed, 
he  could  not  reasonably  reckon  on  so  complete  a  triumph  as  his  country- 
men afterwards  obtained. 

>  Of  all  present  powers,  ^c]  Mitford  paraphrases,  **  the  richest  com- 
monwealth upon  earth,  and,  therefore,  ablest  to  give  that  kind  of  assistance 
which  was  most  desirable,  as  being  most  efficacious  with  least  danger ;" 
which  is  very  true,  but  not  the  truth  expressed  by  Thucydides.  The 
most  effectual  assbtance  they  could  have  was  naval  assistance ;  for  unless 
the  sea  were  open  to  the  Athenian  ships  bringing  reinforcements  and  sup* 
plies,  the  army  m  Sicily  could  not  long  exist. 

«  Induced  to.]  The  aposiopesis  here  (which,  however,  is  unnoticed  by 
the  commentators)  has  a  fine  effect. 

3  Nevertheieu  it  shall  bespoken,]    This  has  been  extensively  imitated  b^ 


KpariOTOv 
9rii»,  ovTt  T&v  (TvfiSo^Xwy  ovStiQ  Xfiyit,  tovto  frpoa^tlt  waifcofuu, 

VOL.  111.  *  J  Tife 
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together,  if  it  be  thought  good,  or,  if  not,  a  considerable  force  in 
eoDJunetion  with  us),  launching  the  whole  of  their  ships,  were 
to  go,  with  two  months'  provisions,  and  meet  the  Athenians  at 
Taras  and  Cape  Japygia,  thus  showing  them  that  they  must 
have  to  fight  for  the  passage  across  the  Ionian  gulf,  before  they 
combat  for  Sicily — it  would  strike  them  witli  the  utmost  terror, 
and  set  them  on  reflecting  that  we  are  sallying  from  ^  a  friendly 
country  as  its  defenders  (for  Taras  will  receive  us),  whereas 
they  will  have  a  wide  extent  of  sea  to  traverse,  with  all  their 
stores  and  equipments,  and,  because  of  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age, it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  preserve  order,  and  their  line 
will  be  a  ready  object  of  attack  to  us,  while  it  is  making  its  way 
slowly,  and  can  engage  with  us  but  by  a  few  at  a  time.^  And 
if,  again,  they  clear  ship  ^,  and  bear  down  upon  us  with  their 
swift-sailing  squadron  in  more  compact  order,  then,  should  they 
take  to  their  oars,  we  can  attack  them  when  wearied,  or,  if  that 
should  sieem  inexpedient,  it  is  in  our  power  to  retire  to  Taras: 
while  tbey,  making  their  passage  with  but  slender  stores,  as 
for  a  sea-i>fight  ^,  will  soon  be  in  want  of  provisions  in  places 
that  a£Ebrd  no  supply,  and  either,  if  they  remain,  will  be  reduced 
by  starvation  ^,  or,  if  they  attempt  to  proceed,  will  leave  be- 
hind them  the  rest  of  their  consorts  ^,  and,  being  ill  assured 
whether  the  cities  will  receive  them,  or  not,  they  will  be  dis- 


The  counsel  in  question  was  at  once  bold,  and  yet  judicious,  and  to  a 
certain  dc^ee  safe,  such  in  fact  as  great  generals  in  perilous  circumstances 
choose.  This  was,  perhaps,  suggested  by  the  counsel  of  Themistocles  to 
put  to  sea,  and  meet  the  Persians  on  their  way  to  Greece. 

*  We  are  tallying  from.]  Or,  **  we  have  a  sally-post  in,"  &c. ;  dpfiutfu^a 
being  for  opfKorripiov  ixofitv.  Mitford  here  paraphrases:  ^  we  shall  go 
into  action  with  our  crews  refreshed  in  a  fnendly  port,  and  our  gallies 
light." 

ft  By  hut  a  few  at  a  time.]  I  here  read,  with  the  recent  editors,  jcar 
oKiyov,  To  the  passages  adduced  by  Duker  may  be  added  Polyaen.  3, 9, 48. 
6ir\irac  iKva^ag  —  Kar  6\tyov  dWov  dWy, 

On  the  above  sense  of  trpotrTriTrrovTiQ  see  note  on  3,  78. 

6  C^ar  ship.]  Namely,  for  action;  as  Dio  Cass.  628,81.  817,31. 
827, 8.  315, 98.  On  the  thing  itself,  see  Polyb.  2, 5, 1 1 .  7, 39, 4.  1 ,  60,  3. 
and  8.  A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Acts  27, 38.  Uoinpil^ov  r6  ttXoIov, 
where  see  my  note.  Here  it  is  contemplated  that  part  of  the  stores  may 
be  thrown  overboard. 

7  As  for  a  sea-fight]  i.  e.  as  expecting  to  fight  by  the  way. 

8  Reduced  by  starvation.]  i.  e.  be  compelled  to  surrender.  UoXtopKoivro 
IS  for  iffTToX.,  which  verb  is  used  at  1, 135.  and  7,  15. 

9  Leave  behind  them  the  rest  of  their  consorts,]  i.  e.  the' heavier  laden  ves- 
sels and  transports.    Here  the  translators  are  ail  in  error. 
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heartened.  Insomuch  that  (I  fancy),  daunted  by  this  reflec- 
tion ^^,  they  will  not  even  weigh  from  Corcyra ;  but  either,  while 
they  are  deliberating,  and  sending  out  squadrons  of  observation^ 
to  learn  our  numbers  and  position,  they  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  winter  season  ^^  or  else,  dismayed  at  this  uneiq>ected 
resistance,  will  give  up  the  voyage;  especially  since  (as  I 
learn)  the  most  experienced  of  their  generals  has  unwillii^ly 
undertaken  the  command,  and  would  be  glad  to  lay  hold  of 
any  reason  for  abandoning  the  measure,  if  any  tolerable  show 
of  resistance  should  be  made  on  our  part.  And  well  I  wot  ^'^ 
that  report  will  rate  us  ^^  at  more  than  our  real  strength.  For 
indeed  the  sentiments  of  men  are  usually  of  a  colour  with  what 
IS  rumoured,  and  they  stand  in  greater  awe  of  those  who  at- 
tack first,  than  such  as  merely  show  that  they  will  repel  as- 
sailants, since  those  they  account  as  an  equal  match.^^    Which 


'0  Perplexed  by  this  reflection.']  Literally,  "  hemmed  in,  excluded  from 
opportunity  to  act." 

'1  Will  be  throum  upon  the  winter  season.]  i.e.  the  season  will  be  pro- 
tracted till  the  winter.  This  substitution  of  the  person  for  the  thing  is 
frequent  in  all  languages.  The  phrase  is  imitated  by  Appian  1, 773.  i(it>- 
o^vat  iwc  xtifuav  lircirccrc.  And  Something  like  it  occurs  in  Eurip.  CycL 
277.  wevfiatriv  ^ciXaeeioic  2i}v  yaiav  i^uMfdkvTtg  rJKOfitv, 

>^  Well  I  wot.]  This,  I  think,  will  not  ill  represent  the  force  of  the  ifi 
oUa  hrt,  which  may  be  more  literally  rendered,  "  And  report  will  rate  us 
(that  I  well  know)  at,"  &c. ;  for  the  phrase  is  usually  inserted  parentheti- 
cally ;  as  Xen.  Cyr,  3,  3,  32,  iiaXMyofUvoi  irtpi  ^fiiiv,  kyta  olc  hrt,  ohdiv 
wavovTtu, 

>3  Report  will  rate  ««.]  This  sense  of  ayy'M.io^ai^  as  used  of  persons, 
18  somewhat  rare.  I  have,  however,  noted  the  following  examples:  — 
Eurip.  Hec.  591.  ayyiKdiioa  fioi  ytvvalog,  Xenoph.  Hist.  6, 4, 21.  S^tig  ^ 
ityy^tiQ  hmi  iroptvoiTO.  and  4, 37.  eXcycv  wg  AyysKoiTO  6  UeiaavSpog  rercXcu- 
nvca»C*  6,4,16.  K^yreg  Y/yycX/iivoi  ritray.  Cyr.  S,^,  15.  3  A.  ifi^dXXuv 
ayyeXXerac.   Dionys.  Hal.  1,  210. 13.  Zfjv  rovf^atrtXiiag  ayytKoukvov. 

With  respect  to  the  ivi  rbjuiKov,  it  has  the  sense  of  the  Latin  in  majus  ; 
as  in  a  kindred  passage  of  Livy,  1.  21,32.  **  Qu&  (scil.  fam&)  incerta  in 
majus  vei*o  ferri  solent."  So  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  46, 24.  dyyiXKtrai  tA  yivor 
fuva  iiri  rb  foitptHtrtpov.  Aristid.  3,  5, 75.  liri  rb  atXZov  aipuv.  So  also  M 
rb  xfipov  and  iwl  fASXXov,  as  Joseph.  673, 13.  Hence  may  be  emended  an 
imitation  of  the  present  passage  in  Onosand.  p.  67.  ult.  dd  yap  '6  fifiSfiru  rt^ 
iiapaxtv  iXiri^ci  fiiiZop  yc,  raig  oXq^ctacc  c^^  Kcd  rtf  rb  /uXkovrog  0o^^  rt^v 
kktrlSa  furpet  irpbg  rb  xdKtirm-ipov.  where  for  rcLig  dXri^tiatg  I  would  read 
r^e  dXn^tiag  (which  emendation  is  confirmed  by  Herodian  8,  5, 15.  ^iifAai 
fuiZovQ,  U  vvo^iag,  dKri^fiag  ibidovro);  and  for  in  I  conjecture  IvL 
Hence  may  be  understood  the  gnome  of  iEschylus  Choeph.  652.  irpbg 
yvyaucHv  beifutrovfiivoi  \6yoi  (ex  metu  eificti)  Trsbapaioi  ^piaatcovcty  BvrjaKovreg 

Ik&TflV, 

^*  Asan  equal  match.]  Literally,  "  as  equally  disposed  to  face  danger." 
The  word  \ooKiybwog  is  exceedingly  rare;  and  not  even  the  new  edition  o£ 
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would  now  be  the  feeling  of  the  Athenians ;  for  they  come 
against  us  as  persons  who  will  make  no  resistance,  justly  con*- 
temning  us  because  we  did  not  unite  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  destroying  their  power.  Whereas  if  they  see  us  daring  be- 
yond their  calculations,  they  will  be  more  astounded  at  the 
unexpectedness  of  the  thing,  than  at  any  force  we  may  actually 
Bend  forth.^* 

«  Be  persuaded,  then,  above  all,  to  venture  on  this  measure, 
or,  at  least,  to  lose  no  time  in  making  preparations  for  the  war. 
And  let  it  be  present  to  the  mind  of  every  one,  that  contempt 
of  invaders  is  best  evinced  in  energy  of  deeds — ^^well  assured 
that,  for  the  present,  to  make  our  preparations,  with  fear,  the 
tsafest  (as  in  a  time  of  danger),  will  turn  out  the  most  advisable 
course,'®  Indeed,  the  enemy  are  advancing ;  —  they  are,  I  well 
know,  already  on  the  voyage ;  —  and  are  all  but  upon  us  ! "  '^ 

XXXV.  Thus  spoke  Hermocrates:  On  which  the  mul- 
titude of  the  Syracusans  were  at  great  strife  one  with  another, 
some  maintaining  that  the  Athenians  would  by  no  means  come, 
and  that  the  representations  of  the  orator  were  not  true ;  others 
exclaiming,  "  If  they  do  even  come,  what  can  they  inflict  which 
they  will  not  suffer  in  return,  and  to  a  greater  degree  ?"  Others, 
again,  with  an  utter  contempt  of  the  news,  turned  the  whole 
affair  into  ridicule.  There  were,  however,  a  few  who  believed 
the  account  of  Hermocrates,  and  were  alarmed  for  the  future.^ 


Steph.  Thes.  gives  any  other  example  but  the  present  passage.  It  occurs, 
however,  twice  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  22, 21.  and  297, 58.  koX  laoppoTroi  dWriXois 
Kal  ItroKivBwoi  kyiyvovro, 

•5  Than  at  any  force  we  may  actuaUy  send  forth.]  Literally,  "  than  by  our 
true  force ;  namely,  when  they  see  it."  'Aird  rev  dXfi^ovg  is  a  phrase  for 
an  adjective. 

>o  Contempt  of  invaders  u,  ^c]  The  best  commentary  on  this  passage  i? 
the  kindred  sentiment  at  1. 2, 1 1.  xpn  ^'^^  —  ^V  t^^^  yv*»ff^y  ^aptraXkovg  m-pa' 
revdV  Tif  Sk  ipytfi,  deStorac  7rapa<rKivdZi(T^ai, 

>7  Are  all  but  upon  vs,]  Such  is  the  sense  of  the  idiomatical  phrase  oaov 
o^fna  vdpttin,  of  which,  as  it  has  been  neglected  by  the  commentators,  the 
following  examples  may  be  not  unacceptable :  —  Xen.  Hist.  6, 2, 9.  Ant. 
7,  25.  *6aov  oit  iraptiri  ijdti,  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  45,  55.  Ig  ri/v  ^kXXovtrav  re 
Kui  hirov  oi^TTiu  wapovtrav  d/rvxiav  Avuxraa^at,  Procop.  Bell.  G.  p.  50,  15. 
htrov  ovvia  dtftiltcr^ai,  Herodian  1,  15,  5.  r/fieic  ^^  ^<fov  ovdkTna  airoX- 
Xovfu^a, 

>  And  were  alarmed  for  the  future,"]  As  they  justly  might,  when  they 
saw  danger  so  slighted,  and  so  utterly  unprepared  for. 
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At  length  came  forward  Athenagoras,  ^ho  was  the  leader  of 
the  democratical  party,  and  at  the  present  had  much  influence 
with  the  multitude,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

XXXVL  '^  As  to  the' Athenians,  indeed,  whoever  does  not 
wish  them  to  counsel  so  ill,  and,  by  coming  hither,  fall  a  prey 
into  our  hands,  is  either  a  coward,  or  disaffected  to  the  state.  ^ 
But  as  to  those  who  tell  such  terrific  stories,  and  throw  you 
into  consternation  S  I  wonder  not  at  their  audacity,  but  am 
amazed  at  their  folly,  if  they  fancy  that  their  views  shall  escape 
detection.^  As  to  the  fearful,  they,  on  their  pait,  wish  to  throw 
the  city  into  consternation,  in  order  that  they  may  overshadow^ 
their  own  terror  under  the  common  fear. 
.  ^<  Now  this  is  the  very  scope  of  these  reports ;  which  have  not 
started  up  by  chance  ^,  but  been  manufactured  ^  by  men  who  are 
ever  working  such  mischief.  As  to  yourselves,  if  ye  consult 
wisely,  ye  will  consider,  and  form  your  conjecture  of  probabili- 
ties not  from  what  they  tell  you,  but  from  what  men  long- 


1  1$  either  a  coward  or  diiaffected  to  the  state,]  Thig  is  an  oratorical 
mode  of  expression,  similar  to  that  of  Diodotus  1. 3,  42.  {(^ric  iia/idxtTM  — 
f/  dKvvtrog  icriv,  »j  i^i^  ri  aifrtp  duu^kptu 

9  Consternation,]  Ilepi^o^oc  is  a  very  strong  term,  occurring  also  in  Xen. 
Anab.  3,  l,  9,,  &c.  Dionys.  Hal.  429, 2J.  163, 31.  Aristid.  l,  256. 

3  If  they  fancy  that  their  views  shall  not  escape  detection.]  Literally,  **  if 
they  think  they  shall  not  be  seen  through. 

^  Overshadow.]  The  sense  of  tTrtiXvyai^ie^at  has  been  well  illustrated  by 
Duker,  who  gives  examples  from  Aristotle,  Diog.  Laert.,  Synesius,  and  the 
*  Greek  lexicographers.  It  may  be  added  that  the  passage  is  imitated  by 
Dexippus  ap.  Corp.  Hist.  Byz.  t.  1.  p.  11.  D.  'dirw^  &v  rb  o^irfpov  dkoQ 
iTTtiXvydKitr^at.  The  word  also  occurs  in  Agath.  p.  49.  ^lian  Hist.  An. 
1,41.  and  in  the  Schol.  on  Find.  Pyth.  138.  if  irapdaXia — «<r«x«  Kal 
dTtriKvyif  1  conjecture  IvriXvyt, 

As  to  the  noun  TjXvyfi,  which  Duker  could  only  find  in  the  Greek  lexico* 
graphers,  it  occurs  in  Aristoph.  Acham.  682.  rqc  diKtic  rrjv  ijXvyriv.  Also 
Xvyri  occurs  in  Appian  1, 864.  And  I  would  restore  it  in  a  corrupt  passage 
of  Lucian,  t.  3, 122,  46.  ^  irpb  r&v  Xoyo^v,  iXka  vpb  OKdrovQy  fitiKiri  fii}  roK» 
liiioiiQ  TotovTo  fiffikv.  where  the  critics  could  think  of  nothing  better  than 
ttpyutv  for  Xoywv.  The  true  reading  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  Xvywv,  and 
the  sense  may  be  thus  expressed:  '*  Certainly  before  dusk,  yea,  even  before 
dark,  you  will  no  longer  venture  any  thing  of  that  kind." 

^  Have  not  started  up  by  chance.]  Or,  as  it  were,  of  themselves.  This 
passage  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  ^schin.  C.  Tim*  p.  18,  8. 
a^tvSriQ  rig  avb  TavTOfidrov  trXavarai  ^rifiti  Kard  ri/v  w6\iVy  Koi  dtayytXXttf 

jc.  r.  X.     He  thus  defines  0 V?  a*  P*  ^''j  23-  ^VM  ^^'•^  ^^^^  ^^  »X^^oc 

rwv  noXiTuw  avT6fiaT0v  iv  fci|^{/uac   trpo^friioi  Xfyy  rivd  wp  ytyevrifUvtiv 

irpdliv. 

8  Manufactured.]    Literally,  "  put  together.* 
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beadedi  and  experienced  stagers  ^  (as  I  reckon  the  Athenians  to 
be)  would  be  likely  to  do.  For  very  improbable  it  is  that  they 
would  leave  the  Peloponnesians  at  their  backs,  and,  though  they 
have  not  yet  thoroughly  disposed  of  the  war  there,  voluntarily 
enter  upon  another  of  not  less  consequence.  No ;  they  are,  I 
trow,  well  content  that  we,  states  so  many  and  potent,  do  not 
invade  thm. 

XXXVII.  "  But  indeed  should  they  come  (as  these  men 
fell  us),  I  am  of  opinion  that  Sicily  will  be  more  able  to  carry  the 
war  through  *than  Peloponnesus,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  all  respecfcy 
better  provided  with  resources  \  and  I  hold  that  our  own  city 
itself  is  far  axi  overmatch  for  the  armament  now  (as  they  say) 
coming,  nay,  and  for  one  twice  as  great,  should  it  arrive.  Sure 
I  am  that  the  enemy  can  at  least  bring  no  horses  with  them,  nor 
procure  any  here,  except  some  few  from  the  Egestsans ;  nor 
can  they  transport  a  force  of  heavy  infantry  equal  to  ours  on 
board  ships :  for  it  were  an  arduous  aiikir  for  them  to  accom- 
plish so  long  a  voyage  as  this,  even  with  light  ships  ',  and  such 
other  equipments  as  would  be  necessary  against  such  a  city  as 
this,  and  which  could  not  be  small. 

^'  So  far,  then,  am  I  from  seeing  danger,  that  methinks^ 
though  they  had  another  city  as  great  as  Syracuse,  and  carried 
on  the  war  from  an  adjacent  one,  they  would  scarcely  escape  utter 
destruction ;  much  less,  then,  in  Sicily,  entirely  hostile  and  in 
combination  as  it  will  be ;  with  an  army,  too,  placed  in  per- 
petual dependence  on  their  fleet,  cooped  up  in  paltry  huts^  and 


7  Long-headed,  and  experienced,  itagert,}  As  the  terms  of  this  oration  are 
not  meant  to  convey  jpraue,  therefore  the  version  here  of  Smith,  "  wise 
and  enlightened/'  seems  ill  judged.  Assuredly  the  terms  in  question  are 
sometimes  employed  m  $entu  deteriort;  as  in  fsocrates  Panath.  §  90.  avipa 
Suvbv  Kai  iroXXAv  ifiiretpov,  Herod.  5,  25,  10.  dvSpi  ietvtfi  re  koI  &o^w 
Plut.  Coriol.  27, 1.  ayf)p  ^ew6c  leal  rtp  fpovilv  xai  roXu^v  nfpiTrbQ,  On  the 
sense  of  ^cTvo^,  see  Wolf,  on  liban.  Epist.277.  With  the  noXkwv  ifiiretpoc 
nay  be  compared  Xenoph.  Cyr.  8, 7,  J.  Thtem.  r&v  rXciovwv  IfiTrtipt^ ;  and 
Lucian  1, 10.  Andvruv  Ifimtftov ;  also  the  cacwv  ifitrttpoc  restored  at  ^schyl* 
Pers.604.  by  Dr.  Blomfield.  The  above  passages  are  adduced,  chiefly  to 
show  how  unnecessary  is  the  conjecture  oi  Lennep,  mentioned  by  Goeller. 

*  Carry  the  war  through.'\  i.  e.  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  See 
8,  14  and  25. 

9  U  were  an  arduout,  ^c]  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  infe- 
riority of  the  antients  to  the  moderns  in  nautical  skill  than  such  an  assess 
tion  as  this. 
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with  make-shiftly  ^^  equipments  and  supplies,  and  not  able  to  go 
fiir,  for  fear  of  our  cavalry.  In  short,  so  superior  do  I  account 
our  force,  that  I  think  they  would  not  even  efifect  a  landing,  olr 
secure  a  post. 

• 

XXXVIII.  ^*  But  of  all  this  the  Athenians  are  so  well 
aware,  that  they  (sure  1  am)  will  mind  their  own  afiaifs ;  and 
our  men  here  are  setting  abroad^  stories  which  are  not  and  can^ 
not  be  true  ^ ;  meix  who,  I  know,  are  not  now  for  the  first  time^ 
but  have  been  continuaUy  aiming,  either  with  such  'ax^rds  as 
these,  or  yet  baser  fictions  than  these,  or  else  by  actions^,  to 
throw  the  common  people  into  alarm  ^  and  thus  themselves  rule 
over  the  city.  And  much  I  fear  lest,  after  long  attempting,  they 
may  at  last  succeed  ^  in  their  purposes,  and  we  be  too  slu^ish 
and  pusillanimous  to  foreguard,  or,  on  perceiving  the  mischief^ 
to  remedy  it  before  we  are  suffering  under  the  consequences. 
From  this  cause,  indeed,  it  is  that  our  country  is  seldom  quiet, 
but  takes  up  multiplied  factions  and  quarrels,  not  so  much 
against  the  enemy,  as  within  itself  and  at  times  falb  under 
tyranny  and  unjust  domination.^     Of  these  I  will  endeavour^ 


<*  Make-shiftiy^  Such  (to  use  a  colloquial  expression)  is  the  true  sense 
of  dvaynaiag, 

1  Mind  their  own  affairs.]    And  not  attempt  to  meddle  with  ours« 

9  Setting  abroad  ttoriet.]    The  word  Xoyo7rouu>  is  used  by  Josephus  fre- 

auently,  by  Dio  Cass.,  Dinarchus,  Polyaenus.  It  implies  falsehood.  So 
[esych.  Xoyoiroirirravrts.  TrXatrafiivoi  \6yovg  yf/fvSiig;  and  Theophrastus 
Char.  Eth.  vtpi  XoyoTrotdc.  ij  Sk  Xoyoiroia  kffrl  avv^iaig  \j/tvSStv  Xoyuiv  Kai  vpOf 
^kiov,  utv  povXiTai  6  Xoyoiroiiav,  Tne  punishment  for  this  was  very  heayyi 
namely,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  Nic.  1, 548. 

3  Which  are  not  and  cannot  he  true.]  Literally,' which  neither  have  nor 
can  have  any  existence  in  truth.  So  Eurip.frag.  incert.  152.  irag  rig  ijSerai 
Xiywy  TO,  r  ovra  Kai  /n^.  Lucian  3, 19.  ovt£  ovrog  rivdg,  ovre  ytvofuvov  nort, 
Xenoph.  Hist.  1, 1,  31.  Solag  rd  ovra  Xkynv.  et  Anab.  4,  4,  15.  o^rog  iSSxa 
iroXXd  i^dri  aXrj^ivffai,  roiavra  rd  6vra  rt  u»g  5vra,  jcai  rd  fir/  6vTa  dtg  oitK  5vra. 
In  the  same  sense,  too,  yivia^ai  is  used. 

4  By  actions,']    i.  e.  by  deeds  of  seditious  tendency. 

5  Throw  the  common  people  into  alarm.]  The  very  mode,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  of  working  upon  the  multitude,  who,  being  governed  by  passion 
rather  than  reason,  are,liKe  instruments,  played  upon  by  every  artful  agitator. 

6  And  much  I  fear  lest,^c.]  For  as  Theocritus  says.  Idyl.  15,62.  Ig 
Tpoiav  Trtipwfuvoi  ^Xdov  'Axatoi  —  veip^  ^t)v  vavra  reXfirai. 

7  Tyranny  and  unjust  domination.]  By  the  former  of  these  expressions 
there  seems  a  reference  to  the  government  of  Gelon  and  others;  and  by  the 
latter,  to  the  occasional  predominance  of  aristocracy,  which  appears  to  nave 
prevailed  when  the  last  pacification  of  Sicily  was  effected,  under  Hermo- 
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if  at  least  you  be  disposed  to  support  me,  to  permit  none 
to  arise  among  us,  and  that  by  bringing  ymi  the  many  to  my 
opinion,  and  by  punishing  the  authors  of  such  machinations, 
— not  only  when  caught  in  the  &ct  (for  hard  it  were  to  catch 
them),  but  for  what  they  meditate,  but  cannot  accomplish* 
For  it  behoves  us  to  anticipate  vengeance  on  our  foe  not  for 
VfheX  he  effects  only,  but  for  his  very  intention ;  for  if  a  man  use 
not  this  foreguard,  he  will  suffer  Jlrst,  On  the  other  hand, 
with  yoti  thefem  ^  I  shall  deal  partly  by  convicting,  partly  by 
watching,  and  partly  by  admonishing  you,^  For  thus,  I  con- 
ceive,  may  such  most  effectually  be  deterred  from  their  mal- 
practices. 

'•  And  now  (what  has  often  occupied  my  reflections)  what 
is  it,  young  men,  that  you  would  have  ?  Is  it  to  bear  rule  at 
present  ?  But  that  is  not  permitted  by  law.  And  the  law 
was  promulgated  from  your  not  having  the  requisite  ability, 
rather  than  to  disgrace  you  being  competent.^^  Well,  then,  is 
it  that  you  should  not  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
multitude  ?  But  how  can  it  be  just  that  the  same  fellow-men 
should  not  be  thought  worthy  of  the  same  privileges  ?  ^^ 


crates;  but  since  that  time  to  have  been  displaced,  or,  at  least,  its  power 
clogged,  by  the  formidable  increase  of  democratical  influence. 

^  You  tike  few,}    u  e.  those  of  the  aristocratical  or  oligarchical  party. 

9  I  shall  deed  partly  by  convicting,  <^c.]  Athenagoras  is  here  speaking 
rather  of  the  course  he  intends  to  adopt  respecting  the  party  in  question, 
than  that  which  he  is  now  going  to  pursue ;  for  thus  ^vKatroiav  would  have 
no  sense.  Smith  and  others  have  therefore  missed  the  scope  of  the  passage. 
*'  >  ^0  And  the  iaw  was  promti^ated,  4^^-]  By  this  it  should  seem  that  a  law 
had  been  enacted  during  the  last  ascendency  of  the  democratical  party, 
limiting  the  age  at  which  any  should  be  eligible  to  state  offices.  And  it  ap- 
pears by  these  words  that  the  young  men  of  the  higher  ranks  conceived  the 
law  to  have  been  levelled  against  them,  as,  indeed,  it  doubtless  was ;  there, 
perhaps,  happening  to  be  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  of  talent 
and  spirit,  of  the  higher  ranks,  who  would  otherwise  have  aspired  to  the 
offices  of  the  state.  This  law,  then,  the  orator  now  justifies,  but  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  be  little  satisfactory  or  palatable  to  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  plain,  however,  that,  though  the  democratical  party  bore  the 
sway,  yet  the  state  offices  were  still  left  to  be  filled  by  the  privileged  classes. 

^  I  But  how  can  it  be  just,  ^c]  Such  is  certainly  the  sense ;  and  the 
riHv  aifTvv  is  equivalent  to  iautv.  Here  we  have  the  common  argument  so 
perpetually  harped  upon  by  democrats  of  every  age,  the  "  natural  equality 
of  men,  and  the  naturally  equal  rights  of  men;"  who  forget  that  there  is 
little  natural  equalitv  at  all ;  ancf  what  there  is,  is  materially  changed  by 
circumstances.    My  learned  and  reflecting  readers  will  not  be  indifferent  t» 
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XXXIX.  *^  But  jou  M9i]l  urge  that  democracy  is  a  state 
repugnant  both  to  wisdom  and  equity,  but  that  those  who  have 
wealth  are  the  fittest  to  govern  well.  I,  however,  aver,  firsts 
that  democracy  is  the  name  of  the  whole,  but  oligarchy  of  a 
part  ^ ;  and  then,  that,  though  the  rich  are  the  best  guardians 
of  the  treasury  \  persons  of  ability  make  the  best  counsellors  ^,' 
and  that  the  muUitudej  on  hearing  what  is  urged,  are  the  best 
to  decide.  Now  in  a  democracy,  all  these,  both  conjointly  and 
severally,  have  an  equal  share  of  privileges.^  But  oligarchy 
imparts  an  equal  share  of  dangers  to  the  many,  while  of  the 
advantages  it  not  only  holds  a  greater  portion,  but  takes  away 
and  keeps  the  whole.  Now  this  is  what  the  rich  and  the 
young  among  you  zealously  promote ;  a  thing  impossible  to  be 
.  attained  in  a  great  city.  But  even  yet  now,  O  ye  greatest  of 
dolts !  unless  ye  know  that  ye  are  contriving  evil,  ye  are  either 
the  most  ignorant  I  know  of  Grecians,  or  the  most  wicked  if, 
knowing  it,  ye  dare  persist  in  your  practices. 

XL.  '^  Now,  then,  either  informing  yourselves  better,  or 
changing  your  purposes,  strive  to  promote  with  all  the  com- 
mon prosperity  of  the  state ;  assured  of  this,  that  the  good 
among  you  will  have  an  equal,  nay  a  greater  share  than  the 
multitude  ofthe  city ;  but  that  if  ye  aim  at  aught  further,  there 
may  be  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  whole.  With  such  sort 
of  stories,  then,  have  done,  as  being  told  to  those  who  perceive 
and  will  not  permit  your  designs.     For  this  city,  even  should 

the  strong  sense  and  perfect  truth  of  the  following  observation  of  the  Sta- 
girite  (Polit.  5, 3.)  (rraatal^ovfn  ^  iv  dXtyapxiatc  ol  iroXkol,  ic  ddiKovfiivoi, 
Srt  oil  fiirixovffi  rCiv  Ifftov,  Itroi  ovrtg,  Iv  Sk  rmc  SrifioK^riaig  oi  yvutpifioiy  'on 
fiiTixovm  Twv  i(Tiav,  ovK  tffoi  6vT(g.  How  would  this  mighty  master  in  the 
theory  of  politics  have  admired  a  constitution  like  our  own,  which  unites 
the  benefits,  and  avoids  the  peculiar  defects,  inherent  both  in  democracy  and 
oligarchy. 

>  That  democracy  is,  ^c]  So  Herod.  5, 80.  vXfj^oQ  dk  dpxov  —  ^vofut 
rf&vTiov  KaXSifSTov  ix^i  icfovofiiijv, 

«  The  rich  are  the  best  gudrdians  of  the  treasury. "l  See  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant. 
223, 10.  and  Isocrat.  Areop.  §  10.  p.  224.  et  Panath.  §  52. 

3  Persons  of  ability  make  the  best  counsellors.]  There  is  something  very 
similar  in  Herod.  1.  3,  80.  Apitrrutv  if  Avip&v  «Tjcoc  dpicra  /3ovXct>fiara 
yipttf^au 

*  Have  an  equal  share  of  privileges.]  So  Dio  Cass.  3J88, 14.  ArniOKparia 
ydp  ovoua  tiitrxnf^ov  ix^h  koI  riva  loofioipiav  traaiv  U  rTJg  hovoftiag  ^iptiv 
HoKfi,    See  also  Aristot.  1,589.  A. 
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the  Athenians  come,  will  repel  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
itself,  and  we  have  generals  who  will  look  to  such  .matters. 
And  if  aught  of  your  story  be  true,  which  I  think  is  not  the 
case,  it  will  not  be  terrified  at  your  reports,  nor,  by  choosing 
you  for  rulers,  put  its  neck  voluntarily  into  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, but  will  of  itself  consider  and  judge  the  iDords  that  come 
from  you  as  works^  and  will  not,  by  hearkening  to  your  coun- 
sels, be  deprived  of  the  liberty  it  possesses ;  but  by  keeping 
actual  guard  of  you,  will  endeavour  to  frustrate  the  execution 
of  your  purposes." 

XLI.  Thus  spoke  Athenagoras.  Whereupon  one  of  the 
generals  arose,  and  would  not  suffer  any  other  orator  to  come 
forward,  but  himself  spoke  respecting  the  present  points  to 
the  following  effect  * : 

"  Criminations  such  as  these  it  is  neither  decorous  in  any 
to  vent  against  each  other,  nor  prudent^  in  the  hearers  to 
listen  to,  but  rather,  from  what  is  reported,  to  consider  how 
we  may  be  prepared,  both  individually  and  collectively,  to 
repel  the  invaders.  And  i^  indeed,  our  care  should  prove  un-* 
necessary,  there  can  be  no  harm  that  the  public  should  be  fur- 
nished with  horses  and  arms,  and  the  other  requisites  for  war.^ 
As  to  the  care  and  inspection  of  this  affair,  we  will  look  to  it» 
and  moreover  contrive  for  the  sending  round  to  the  cities,  both 
for  observation  of  the  state  of  things,  and  to  provide  for  what 
may  seem  necessary.     Part  of  these  matters  we  have  already 


1  Whtreupon  one  of  the  generals  arose  and,  ^cJ]  Mitford  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  general  interrupted  Athenagoras,  wno,  it  is  clear,  concluded 
his  speech.  Only  the  general,  to  stop  the  attempt  to  excite  popular  pas- 
sion, would  not  sufier  another  to  rise.  He,  there  is  no  doubt^  was  one  of 
the  aristocratical  party. 

<  Decorous  m,  ^-c,  nor  prudent,  ^c,]  There  seems  to  be  a  dilogia  in 
ffo^pbv,  which  is  used  in  two  significations  in  the  two  different  clauses  of  the 
sentence. 

s  Other  requisites  for  war,]  Smith  is  here  unusually  literal,  rendering, 
*'  other  habitments  which  are  the  glory  of  war."  But  the  expression  (as  u 
shown  by  the  Scholiast)  is  a  mere  phrase  (somewhat  too  bold  and  poetical, 
indeed^,  signifying  Jlv  xpyZiu  Thus  Duker  might  here  have  spared  his 
discussion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  aydKkea^ai  and  Xafinpvvia^ai, 

The  passage,  it  may  be  observed,  is  almost  copied  by  Isidor.  Epist.  2, 146. 
Our  present  Scholiast  pliunly  appears  to  have  lived  before  him ;  which  may 
serve  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  tnis  commentator. 
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taken  care  of,  and  whatever  information  we  receive,  we  shall 
report  to  you." 

On  the  general  having  thus  spoken,  the  Syracusans  broke 
up  the  assembly.^ 

XLIL  As  to  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  they  were  all 
now  at  Corcyra.^  And  first  the  commanders  made  a  further 
review  ^  of  the  armament,  and  formed  dispositions  and  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  order  and  mode  in  which  they  should  both 
take  up  their  anchorage,  and  form  their  encampments ;  and 
having  divided  the  forces  into  three  parts  ^,  they  cast  lots 
that  each  should  have  one.^  This  they  did  in  order  that  they 
might  not,  by  sailing  together  ^,  be  in  want  of  water,  harbour- 
age, or  necessaries  at  the  places  where  they  touched;  and 


4  Broke  up  the  oitem^^.]  i.  e.  departed.  Hobbes  wrongly  renders^  "  dis- 
•olved  the  assembly ; "  for  that  was  the  office  of  the  general,  who  had  vir- 
tually done  this  by  permitting  no  more  speeches  to  be  delivered,  nor  the 
question  to  be  put  to  vote. 

Of  these    generals  (or    prsetors)  there    were  fifteen ;   whose  duties 
were,  doubtless,  the  very  same  as  those  of  the  state  eenerals  of  Athens. 

^  Were  all  now  at  Corc^^ra,]  It  should  seem,  then,  that  the  plan  proposed 
by  Hermocrates  was  impracticable ;  for  the  Athenians  would  probably  have 
reached  the  coast  of  Italy  before  the  Syracusans  could  have  been  there  to 
hinder  them. 

^  Further  retneieJ]  Notwithstanding  that  some  MSS.  have  Ivr'  Ukramv^ 
doubtless  ImKiTamv  is  the  right  reading.  The  word  is  of  the  same  form 
with  ive^epyaeia.  But  the  translators  are  wrong  in  affirming  its  sense  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  simple  k^kraeiQ.  The  tv  denotes  what  is  done 
further.  There  had,  it  seems,  been  a  review  at  Piraeus  previous  to  the  de- 
parture ;  and  now  there  was  a  further  one  at  Corcyra,  afler  all  the  allied 
forces  had  joined. 

7  And  having  divided  the  forcet  into  three  parts.]  Polysnus,  I,  40,  4. 
ascribes  this  measure  to  Jlcwiades;  onlv,  perhaps,  because  he  was  in  the 
chief  command  (for  such  he  was,  notwithstanding  that  Mitford  all  along 
supposes  Nicias  to  have  been  the  commander-in-chief). 

>  Cast  lots  that  each  should  have  one.]  I  have  here  followed  the  emend- 
ation of  Valdcnaer  and  Rei^e,  and  the  reading  of  Valla,  ?v,  which  has 
been  received  by  all  the  recent  editors.  Yet  the  common  reading  may  very 
well  be  defended  as  to  the  sense.  'I'hey  cast  lots  on  each  of  the  divisions 
separately,  namely,  whose  it  should  be.  Such  was  the  custom  in  casting  lots, 
as  appears  from  Polyb.  6,  so,  so.  KKtipovei  (scil.  Tnbuni)  rile  fvkiiQ  Kard 
fiiaVi  Kai  irpoaKoXovvrat  Tii^v  Ad  \axowrav.  And  so  I  understand  St.  Mark, 
15,  24.  paXXovTtg  xXiipov  iir*  airrAy  ric  rt  dpy.  Yet  as  Xv  is  the  more  difficult 
reading,  so  it  is  probably  the  true  one.  There  is  here  a  blending  of  two 
phrases. 

9  Sailing  together.]  Here  again  I  adopt,  with  the  late  editors,  the  reading 
of  Valla,  Upta  irXJkowTtQ,  And  1  would  add,  that  such  seems  to  have  beea 
read  by  Polysenus  ubi  supra. 
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that  in  other  respects  they  might  be  in  better  order,  and  more 
easy  to  govern,  being  ranged  into  squadrons  each  under  a 
separate  commander. 

They  then  sent  forward  three  ships  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  to 
learn  which  of  the  cities  would  receive  them  *®,  with  orders  to 
meet  them  before  they  made  the  opposite  coast,  that  they 
might  know  where  to  touch. 

XLIII.  Thb  done,  the  Athenians  now  weighed  from  Cor- 
C3rra  with  the  grand  armament,  and  proceeded  to  make  their 
passage  to  Sicily,  with,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
triremes,  and  two  Rhodian  fifty-oared  barks  \  (of  which 
one  hundred  were  Athenian,  whereof  sixty  were  swift-sailing 
vessels,  the  remainder  such  as  conveyed  the  troops  ^).  The  rest 
of  the  navy  was  composed  of  the  Chians  and  the  other  allies, 
with  heavy  infantry,  in  all  amounting  to  five  thousand  one 
hundred  (of  which  one  thousand  five  hundred  were  Athenians 
of  the  regular  lists ^,  and  seven  hundred  Thetes  (or  marines^) : 


10  7b  learn  tokich  of  the  cities  would  receive  them.]  Mitford  ascribes  the 
ignorance  in  this  respect,  which  argued  a  deficiency  in  preparatory 
measures,  to  the  rash  precipitation  of  one  party,  and  the  opposition  which 
perplexed  and  hampered  the  other. 

I  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  triremes,  and  two  Bhodian  Jlftjf'Oared 
barhs.]  Plutarch.  Alcib.  c.  20.  reckons  them  at  something  short  of  one 
hundred  and  forty;  and  Diodorus,  12,  84.,  at  one  hundred  and  thirty..  But 
I  suspect  that  for  M  should  there  be  read  A,  The  error  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  Miv  following.  . 

>  Sixty  were  swift  sailing,  ^c]  Smith  ill  renders,  "sixty  were  tight 
ships  fit  for  service ;  the  rest  were  transports  for  the  soldiery.*'  Thucydides 
says  nothing  about  their  tightness,  or  fitness  for  service.  No  doubt  all  that 
went  were  such.  And,  as  to  transports,  if  the  forty  last  mentioned  were  only 
such,  how  could  the  one  hundred  be  made  up  ?  This  as  well  as  many  other 
blunders  that  translator  would  have  avoided,  simply  by  consulting  the  Scho- 
liast, who  briefly  makes  all  clear  by  thus  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of 
vessels  which  composed  the  fleet :  Tptfjptl^  raxtiac,  rpirfptic  arpariutTiStg, 
vtvTijKSvTopoi,  iiTTrayittyoi,  TrXoia,  6\Kdd{t,  Of  these  last  two  the  irXota 
were  barges  attendant  on  the  triremes ;  the  6\Kdifc  (which  Mr.  Mitford 
oddly  calls  holcads,  though  the  word  is  in  fact  the  same  as  our  hulk)  were 
vessels  of  burden,  transports  loaded  with  provisions,  stores,  &c. 

3  Athenians  of  the  regular  lists,]  Namely,  of  the  census.  Goeller  here 
refers  to  Krueger  on  Dion^  p.  109.,  Hemsterhusius  on  Lucian,  1. 1.  p.  425, 
Schneider  on  Aristot.  Polit.  5, 8, 8.,  Sturz.  lexic.  Xenoph.  t.  2.  p.  688.,  and 
Boeckh.  1. 1.  t.  2.  p.  35. 

*  Seven  hundred  marines ?i  Such  is  the  exact  sense  of  iin^aTai  t&v  ve&v. 
These,  as  plainly  appears  vrom  the  passiutes  cited  by  Duker  and  Goeller, 
exactly  corresponded  to  our  marines.  They  were  not  sailors,  but  only 
soldiers  who  served  on  board  ship.    To  the  passages  cited  by  that  com- 
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the  rest  who  served  were  of  the  confederates,  some  of  whom 
were  of  the  subject  allies  ^  and  of  the  others,  the  Argives  five 


mentator,  to  prove  the  distinction,  I  add  the  following: — Xen.  Hist.  7, 
1,5.  Polyb.  1,  51,2.  1,  160, 30.  and  1,  6i,  3.  Arrian  B.  A.  2,  17,  6.  and 
22,  7.,  and  especially  Herod.  7,  184.  firitdrtvov  dk.  iEschyl.  Pers.  385. 
Herod.  6,  12.  hiriag  roi>g  Im^drag  owXiatu,  "  might  keep  them  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  arras.*'  Herodotus  (who  eltewliere  mentions  the  Epibates)  at 
6,  15,  6.,  shows  the  filace  assigned  to  them  in  a  trireme,  and  the  usual  num- 
ber on  board. 

5  Some  of  whom  were  of  the  mhject  alliet.]  How  many  Thucydides  does 
not  say.  And,  indeed,  his  whole  account  is  any  thing  but  perspicuous ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  (as  it  has)  misun- 
derstood, nay,  even,  I  conceive,  by  Wesseling  on  Diod.  Sic.  t.  1,  543., 
who,  deceived,*  it  should  seem,  by  Diodorus,  writes,  "  universam  gravem 
levemque  armaturam,  tum  civium  tum  sociorum  multitudineni  vii  mill, 
paulo  ampliorem  fuisse."  For  my  own  part,  after  close  and  repeated  ex- 
aminations of  the  passage,  I  must  be  of  opinion  that  the  whole  number  of 
the  infantry  here  mentioned  was  six  thousand  four  hundred,  and  of  horse 
thirty,  my  view  of  the  sense  b  confirmed  by  Plutarch  Alcib.  c.  20.,  who, 
obviously  following  Thucvdides,  certainly  took  the  passage  in  the  same 
manner.  His  words  are  these :  avtix^ti  (scil.  Alcibiades)  ftcra  avorparriyii^^ 
iX(*ty  TpiTip€iQ  —  oirXirag  Sk  TrtvrtKurx^iovg  xal  iKarbv,  rotorag  Sk  kcu  <r^iv^o» 
v^rag  KOi  ypiXovg  vepi  rpiaKoeiovg  Kai  %tXtovc«  Jcai  rf)v  £K\tiv  irapairKtifijv  d^to* 
Xoyov.  As  to  the  accusation  of  error  brought  against  Plutarch  by  Wasse, 
it  is  unfounded.  That  learned  commentator  seems  to  have  read  this  pas- 
sage of  Thucydides  somewhat  negligently,  and  was  led  into  error  by  Dio- 
dorus, or  rather  corrupt  MSS.  of  that  historian.  For  he  intended,  I  con- 
ceive, as  usual,  to  follow  Thucydides.  But  the  equivocal  kind  of  rec- 
koning adopted  deceived  him,  as,  indeed,  it  has  done  almost  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Plutarch.  To  avoid  error,  it  is  proper  to  regard  the  words 
cm  TovTwv —  itaKoeiot  as  parenthetical,  and  explanatory  of  the  sort  of  forces 
whereof  the  five  thousand  one  hundred  heavy-armed  was  composed.  For 
want  of  attending  to  which,  Diodorus,  with  many  others,  fiills  into  the  error 
of  reckoning  part  of  the  troops  twice  over,  namely,  the  Argive  and  Man- 
tinaean  quotas. 

Diodorus,  then,  meani  (according  to  the  above  mentioned  error)  to  put 
down  the  whole  number  at  somewhat  more  than  seven  thousand;  but  I 
suspect  besides  that  his  text  is  corrupt.  At  1. 62.  tfiere  seems  to  be  want- 
hig  the  article,  to  be  put  after  xai ;  and  then  ol  rtJv  Kvfifiax^v  seems  to 
stand  for  ol  Kvfiftaxoiy  and  a  comma  should  be  placed  after  KvfifiaxfSv^ 

The  real  number,  then,  of  heavy*armed  and  regular-armed,  mentioned 
*  by  Thucydides,  is  as  follows :  — 

Heavy-armed  Athenian        -            -  2200 

Ditto  of  the  allies         ...  2900 

Archers,  Athenian       -           -        -  400 

Ditto,  Cretan        -        -        -        -  go 

Slingers,  Rhodian       -         -            -  700 

Regular  lipht-armed,  Megarean        -  120 

Horse,  Athenian        ...  ^0 

6450 

Now  Plutarch's  calculation  comes  to  the  same  number,  putting  aside  the 
thirty  horse;   for  he  is  only  reckoning  infantry.    It  may,  however,  be 
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hundred,  and  the  Mantinaeans  and  mercenaries  two  hundred 
and  fifty),  with  archers,  in  all  four  hundred  and  eighty  (whereof 
eighty  were  Rhodian),  and  slingers  of  the  Rhodians  seven 
hundred,  and  Megaraean  light-armed  (exiles)  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  one  horse-boat  carrying  thirty  cavalry. 

XLIV.  Such  was  the  amount  of  the  armament  which  at 
first  passed  over  to  the  war.  But  besides  diese  there  were 
thirty  com  hulks,  as  transports,  laden  with  necessaries,  having 
on  board  the  bread-makers,  and  also  stone-cutters  ^  and  arti- 
sans %  with  such  tools  as  were  necessary  for  walling ;  also  one 
hundred  barges,  which  had  been  impressed,  and  sailed  with 
the  hulks.^ 

There  were,  too,  many  other  barges  and  hulks  which  accom^ 
panied  the  armament  voluntarily,  for  trading  purposes.^ 

All  these,  then,  crossed  together  the  Ionic  gulf,  and  the 
whole  armament  having  made,  the  coast  at  the  promontory  of 
Japygia  and  Taras,  as  each  was  able  ^,  coasted  along  the  shore 


asked*  was  then  6430  the  whole  amount  of  the  land  forces  taken  out  in 
the  first  expedition  to  Sicily  ?  Thucydides,  describing  the  state  of  the 
Athenians  wnen  about  to  leave  Syracuse  after  their  last  mtal  defeat,  speaks 
of  the  total  number  as  about  40,000.  That,  however,  included  both 
soli^ers  and  sailors,  and  supernumeraries  of  every  kind,  sutlers,  camp-fol- 
lowers, and  perhaps  women,  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  above  was 
the  whole  number ;  for,  though  targeteers,  and  other  irregular  light*  armed, 
were  sometimes  taken  out  for  expeditions  near  at  home,  yet  as  this  was  so 
distant,  and  the  means  of  conveyance  not  very  easy,  none,  it  seems,  were 
employed.  It  Mras,  perhaps,  that  their  place  might  be  supplied  by  Italian 
auxiliaries  or  barbanan  mercenaries  enlisted  by  the  way. 

1  Stone-cuiters.]    Literally,  stone-layers  (as  we  say  brick-lasers), 

3  Ariitans']  I  am  induced  to  adopt  this  general  name,  because  I  suspect 
that  rtKTwv  was  often  used  in  that  manner;  just  as  our  word  wright  signi- 
fied formerly  an  artisan,  but  afterwards  a  carpenter.  Our  translators  here, 
as  on  a  former  occasion,  render  the  word  *'  carpenters ; "  but  (as  I  have 
before  observed)  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  carpenters  could  have  to 
do  with  building  walls.  Smiths,  we  know,  were  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
Yet  carpenters,  too,  might  be  taken ;  for  walls  of  circumvallation  were 
sometimes  partly  formed  of  wooden  framework. 

9  Hulks.]  These  (just  before  called  corn-hulks)  were  of  a  very  lai^e 
burthen,  and  of  a  square  or  roundish  form,  something  like  Chinese  junks, 
or  Dutch  Indiamen. 

4  For  trading  purposes,]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  this,  '*  for  the  sake  of 
profit  from  the  marxet  of  so  laree  an  armament."  Probably,  too,  several 
would  go  for  a  trading  voyage  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  under  so  powerful  a  convoy. 

A  As  each  was  able»]  At  ti/iroptieav  subaud  rov  lifvXoiip,  See  note  on 
Acts  ill  29. 
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of  Italy,  the  cities  not^  receiving  them  either  into  port, 
or  granting  them  supplies  ^,  but  only  anchorage  and  water, 
and  Taras  and  Locri  not  even  that,  until  they  arrived  at 
Rhegium,  a  promontory  of  Italy.  And  here  they  were  now 
collected  together,  and  formed  a  camp  outside  of  the  city  (for 
the  townsmen  would  not  admit  them  within),  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  (where  a  market  was  granted  them),  and  having  drawn 
their  ships  on  shore,  they  lay  quiet  And  now  they  entered 
into  conferences  with  the  Rhegines,  requesting  them,  as  Chal- 
cidieans,  to  aid  the  Leontines,  who  were  also  Chalcidaeans. 
But  they  declared  that  they  would  be  of  neither  party ;  how- 
ever, what  should  seem  good  to  the  rest  of  the  Italians,  t?iat 
they  would  do.  So  the  Athenians  took  consideration  on  the  state 
of  Sicily,  and  deliberated  in  what  manner  they  should  best 
manage  affairs.  They  also  waited  for  the  return  of  the  three 
ships  sent  before  ^  to  ^gesta,  wishing  to  have  some  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  money,  whether  there  were  what  the  am- 
bassadors at  Athens  reported. 

XLV.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  had  from  various  quar- 
ters and  from  their  spies  received  intelligence  that  *^  the  fleet 
b  now  at  Rhegium."   Under  these  circumstances  ',  then,  they 


6  The  cities  not,  ^c]  Diodorus  is  here  more  circumstantial.  His  only 
variation  from  the  account  of  Thucydides  is,  that  •*  they  were  received  very 
kindly  by  the  Thracians ; "  which,  from  what  we  know  of  the  place  and  its 
afler  history,  seems  very  probable. 

7  Granting  them  suppltes.]    Literally,  a  market  for  supplies. 

^  The  three  tkip$  gent  before.]  It  seems  that  the  three  ships  before  sent 
forward  to  procure  intelligence  on  the  Italian  coast,  were,  aRer  its  arrival, 
sent  off  to  Egesta.  I  cannot  think  with  Goeller  that  these  were  lembi,  for 
such  would  have  had  no  force  to  be  depended  on ;  but  rather  three  of  the 
swiftest-sailing  triremes  of  the  fleet,  which  might  thus  escape  the  Syracusan 
fleet,  should  it  be  at  sea. 

The  word  wporrXovg,  it  maybe  observed,  occurs  in  Dio  Cass.  610,  55. 
Appian  2, 824,  73.  and  827, 27.  It  is-  strange  that  the  most  recent  editors 
on  Aen.  Hist  should,  on  the  conjecture  of  Brodseus,  have  altered  irpSirXovc 
(the  reading  of  the  old  editions  and  MSS.)  to  vpiaritrXovg,  Sometimes  the 
word  irpdvXovs  is  used  substantively,  as  in  Appian  2,  858,  48.  itri  rw  irp<$- 
irXov,  where  Schndder  ill  renders  **  ad  navigationem  parata."  Rather 
^  parata  ut  praemitteretur.*' 

'  Under  these  drcumstances.]  Or  the  sense  may  be,  *'  made  all  prepar- 
ation that  circumstances  would  permit/' 
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with  united  counsels  ^  made  preparations,  and  were  no  longer 
incredulous.  They  also  sent  round  to  the  Siculi  —  to  some, 
guards  to  hold  them  in  fidelity  ^,  to  others  ambassadors.  To 
the  Peripolia  *  [or  militia  forts]  in  their  territory  they  intro- 
duced garrisons,  examining  also  into  the  state  of  things  in  the 
city,  by  a  review  of  arms  ^  and  horses,  to  see  whether  they 
were  effective,  and  making  all  other  dispositions  as  for  speedy 
and  all  but  present  war. 

XL VI.  And  now  the  three  ships  sent  forward  to  Egesta 
arrived  from  thence  to  the  Athenians  at  Rhegium  with  the  in- 
telligence that  the  rest  of  the  money  which  they  promised  was 
not  forthcoming,  but  only  thirty  talents  were  to  be  found.  At 


^  With  united  counsels,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense^  which  has  been 
xnistaken  by  the  translators. 

3  Guards  to  hold  them  in  fidelity.]  These  were  the  tributary  Siculi 
before  mentioned. 

^  Peripolia.]  The  common  reading  and  that  of  many  MSS.  is  TreptTrXota, 
which  Duker  professes  he  does  not  understand,  and  the  Scholiast  has  in 
vain  attempted  to  explain.  Other  MSS.  have  ircpciroXta,  which  is  ap- 
proved by  Duker,  and  received  bv  all  the  recent  editors.  And  in  support 
of  this,  Duker  refers  to  the  words  of  Pollux,  which  are  as  follows :  iv  6k 
roiQ  irpoatTTHOiQ  Koi  rd.  irepiiroXta  e!i|  &Vy  ti  fiif  ^dipiov  ovofAa  ahrb  vooifiov  vapA 
OovKvd^y  orav  0y,  Iv  letpiiroKionQ  neiv  iXfi^ti.  But  the  words  Iv^TrtpnroXioiQ 
rteiv  rjXrt^ri  there  mentioned  do  not  occur  in  Thucydides.  This,  indeed, 
Duker  imputes  to  negligence  in  the  lexicographer.  I  am,  however,  rather 
inclined  to  consider  the  passage  corrupt.  I  conjecture  that  Pollux  wrote 
TTOpd  OovKvitiy.  Kai  Trapai'Yrrtpidy  orav  ^y,  &C.  Theicat  napu*YiripiSy 
miffht  very  easily  be  omhtedper  homceoteleuton,* 

ft  is  evident  that  the  lexicographer  had  reference  to  this  passage  of 
Thucydides ;  but  it  seems  that  his  mind  was  divided  between  two  opinions. 
1.  That  TTioiiroXia  might  signify  ^tf^tir^ona  loca;  2.  that  it  might  be  a  ^rop^r 
name  (in  which  case,  perhaps,  he  would  read  UtpUXoia),  But,  in  fact,  the 
word  signifies  a  guard-fort  garrisoned  by  irtpivoXot  or  patroles;  and  so  it  is 
explained  by  the  Schol.  Cassel.  This,  too,  is  confirmed  by  a  kindred  pas- 
sage of  Dionys.  Hal.  1,612,  2.  km  fUT  oh  voXii  riav  vipivoXibfv  rb  rwv  'Pa>- 
/laiwv  Karakti^iv  IkoUto,  for  SO  the  passage  is  to  be  understood,  as  appears 
from  the  words  following,  ol  dc,  dtapwdiravrig  sal  KaraKavaavrtc  rb  ^povpiov 
dvyiaav, 

*  Review  of  arms.]  Or,  perhaps,  heavy-armed,  ovXmv  for  birXiriav.  So 
Xen.  Anab.  5, 3, 3.  iikToaiQ  hv  toIq  BirXoic. 


*  So  in  a  passage  of  Suidas,  in  ahrS^tv,  I  would  read  Amrl  rou  irapaxpfifiaj 
SovKvitHfis.  [kcu  *rir€ptlhis]  x^^f^^'  The  passage  of  Thucydides  referred  to  by 
Suidas  is  1.  1, 141.  i nit.  airri^w  W)  JtavoryJWrrc  ^  tireuco^iv  ^),  k.  t.  A.  Also  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Etymol.  ifiwo^v  6oukv5(8i|s,  htnl  rod  irpox^ipofSf  I  suspect  ought  to 
be  read,  iforoHin^  9ovKv5i8i}s,  iarrl  rov  [ivdimoy  koI  ^Tw^pihis]  hrrl  rod  irpox^ipas^ 
^t  yip. 
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this  the  commanders  were  presently  much  dispiritedt  sincQ 
this  first  circumstance  had  crossed  their  hopes  ^,  and  th^ 
Rhegines,  whom  they  had  before  begun  to  prevail  upon  (a9 
it  was  likely  they  would,  being  connected  by  blood  with  the 
LepntineS)  and  even  attached  to  the  Athenian  cause})  now 
were  unwilling  to  join  the  armament.  As  to  Nicias,  the  dis« 
appointment  at  Egesta  was  by  him  expected ;  to  the  rest  it  was 
less  looked  for.^  The  Egestseans,  indeed,  had,  wh^i  the  first 
ambassadors  of  the  Athenians  went  to  them  to  examine  the 
state  of  their  fiinds,  devised  the  following  trick.^  They  took 
them  into  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Eryx,  and  showed  the  offer- 
ings, as  goblets  and  flagons,  censers,  and  other  furniture 
in  no  small  quantity,  which,  being  of  silver,  afforded  a  very 
great  show  with  but  little  comparative  value.  And  on  giving 
hospitable  entertainments  to  those  of  the  trireme  ^,  they 
collected  cups,  both  gold  and  silver,  from  Egesta  itseli^  and 
borrowed  ^  others  from  the  neighbouring  cities^  both  Phoeni- 
cian and  Grecian  %  and  each  brought  them  to  the  entertain* 


1  Tlui  firti  circumstance  had  crossed  their  hopes.]  So  Appian  1,  438, 1 9. 
rwro  aifTOig  wpiarov  dvTiKiKf>ovK€t,  and  2, 543, 3.  Kai  rovro  roit  dftfi  rdv  K. 
icfHarov  dvTiKtKpoifKiu  Demosth.  fr.  2r(f>.  dvriKpovffi  n  Koi  ykyoviv  oia  oitK 

«  Less  looked  for^  Literally,  ''  more  contrary  to  their  reckoning.'* 
Smith  has  not  well  rendered  it,  "  they  were  quite  amazed  and  confounded 
at  it."  Mitford  has  better  seen  the  truth  by  paraphrasing :  "  Probably, 
none  of  the  generals  had  relied  much  upon  the  wealth  of  Egesta;  yet  as  it 
had  been  seriously  proposed  as  the  fund  which  was  to  afibrd  means  for  the 
first  conquests,  they  were  distressed  by  its  deficiency." 

3  Devised  thefollovnng  trick.]  This  is  (with  little  judgment)  recorded 
among  military  stratagems  by  Polysenus  6,  21. 

<  Those  of  the  trireme.]  The  rpitipiT&v  is  usually  interpreted  of  the 
trierarchs.  But  it  must  be  extended,  also,  to  the  officers  generally ;  for  to 
those  alone  can  there  here  be  reference,  thouffli  otherwise  the  Scholiast's 
interpretation  r&v  Iv  raXc  Tpiripttriv  a^iKouivutv  does  not  ill  explain  the  mean- 
ing :  and  in  that  sense  the  word  is  usea  by  Herodotus  5, 85, 9.  the  word 
(wnich  is  rare)  also  occurs  in  Xen.  Anab.  6, 6,  6.  Dio  Cass.  570, 53.  6U, 
25»  1533, 15.  Lucian  5,  515. 

^  Borrowed.]  The  Scholiast  well  explains  alriiad/uvoi  by  xpn<'^f^vo^ 
And  so  Polysn.  ubi  supra,  whose  words  are  these  :  xp^^^h^*^  ^'^  ^^i'  ^^i}- 
vUav  9ro\cta>v  dpyvpov  Kai  xpv(7ov.  where  Masv.  ought  to  have  edited  ipvvpa  kcU 
Xpvea,  It  is  strange  that  the  commentators  should  not  have  adauced  a 
jundred  passage  at  Exod.  3,  22.  airfiaei  ywiji  vapd  yiirovog  ttKiitti  dpyvpa  tql 
Xpvau,  In  the  same  sense  the  Latin  peto  is  used  in  Eutrop.  1.  lo,  i.  adeo 
autem  cultus  modici,  ut  feriatis  diebus,  si  cum  amicis  numerosioribus  esset 
epulandum,  privatorum  eis  argento  ostiatini  petito  triclinia  stemerentur. 

6  Phcenician  and  Grecian.]  The  former  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
Motya,  &c.,  and  the  latter  Hyccara^  Soloeb|  ai^d  Panormus. 

VOL.  in.  ht 
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ments  as  their  own.  Thus  all  using  mostly  the  same  utensils, 
and  every  where  a  great  show  appearing,  threw  the  Athenians 
thut  came  on  board  the  trireme  into  astonishment,  so  that,  on 
their  arrival  at  Athens,  they  published  about  what  great  wealth 
they  had  seen.  And  they  being  themselves  deceived,  and 
swaying  the  minds  of  others,  when  the  account  went  forth  that 
the  we^th  they  spoke  of  was  not  in  Egesta,  bore  much  of  the 
Mame '  from  the  soldiery. 

XLVII.  And  now  the  commanders  took  counsel  on  the 
present  posture  of  a£Bsurs.^  The  opinion  of  Nicias  was  ^,  that 
they  should  sail  against  Selinus  (whereunto  they  were  espe«- 
dally  sent)  with  all  the  forces,  and  if,  indeed,  the  Elgestaeans 
should  supply  money  for  the  whole  armament,  to  consult 
thereupon ;  but  if  not,  to  demand  support  for  the  sixty  ships 
which  they  had  required,  and  that  remaining  there,  they  should, 
either  by  force  or  by  negotiation,  bring  about  a  peace  with 
the  Selinuntians ;  and  then  coasting  to  the  other  cities,  and 
displaying  the  power  of  the  Athenian  state,  and  having  shown 
their  zeal  and  alacrity  for  their  friends  and  allies,  should  de- 

7  Bore  much  of  the  bhme,]  The  amboitadort,  however,  must  have  de- 
served the  most,  These  had,  doubtless,  been  appointed  bv  the  party  of 
Aldbiades,  whether  for  their  ability  or  their  folly,  Mitford  thinks,  it  is  hard 
to  cneM.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  affected  to  believe  the  wealth 
of  die  Egestseans.  It  is,  however,  more  natural  to  suppose  that  they  were 
pufposely  selected,  as  weak  and  sanguine  characters,  and  (being  devoted  to 
their  party)  willing  to  believe,  and  read^  to  report  all  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  thdr  employers ;  ver^  much  like  the  military  agents  sent  by  the 
British  government  to  Spain,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  peninsular  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  three  commanden 
from  Corcyra  would  be  persons  of  a  different  character,  persons  on  whose 
judgment  and  impartiality  entire  reliance  might  be  placed.  And  their  pur- 
pose being  (as  Mitford  says),  not  to  procure  partial  evidence  to  promote  a 
decree  for  the  expedition,  but  to  find  means  (tor  what  would  now  be  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  Alcibiades  himself)  to  prosecute  its  purpose,  they  made  strict 
scrutiny. 

*  liok  counsel  on  the  present  posture  of  affmrsJ]  When  it  came  to  be 
debated  what  should  be  the  fint  measures  of  the  armament,  the  three 
generals  diflbred,  nearly  as  might  be  expected  from  their  difference  of  cha- 
racter: and  each  had  plausible  ground  tor  his  opinion.  (Mitford.^ 

0  7ne  opinion  of  Nicias  was,  S^c.l  Nicias,  experienced,  prudent,  from 
the  first  little  satisfied  with  his  command,  and  now  in  ill  health,  proposed 
to  relieve  ^esta,  which  was  the  primary  object  of  their  instructions ;  and, 
unless  the  Egestseans  could  fulfil  their  engagement  to  fbrnish  pay  for  the 
whole  armament,  or  readier  means  should  occur  than  yet  appeared  for  re- 
storing the  Leontines,  not  further  to  risk  the  forces  or  waste  the  treasures 
of  the  commonwealth,    (Mitford.) 
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part  home  (unless,  in  ft  shoit  time,  or  by  some  unexpected 
occurrence,  they  should  be  iible  to  benefit  the  Leontines,  or 
bring  over  some  of  the  other  cities),  and  not  bring  the  stattt 
into  perU^  while  they  were  expending  their  own  wealth. 


10 


XLVIIL  But  Alcibiades  urged  ^  that  they  ought  not,  after 
coming  forth  with  sudi  a  force,  return  home  dishonourably, 
and  without  efiecting  their  purpose ;  but  should  open  a  oor- 
respondence  ^  with  all  the  cities  except  Selinus  and  Sjrracose^ 
and  should  try  what  could  be  done  with  the  Siculi,  to  detach 
some  from  the  Syracusan  interest,  and  others  to  bring  over 
as  friends  and  allies,  so  that  they  might  thence  procure  pro« 
vision  and  troops.^  They  should  (he  said)  first  try  to  per-, 
suade  the  Messenians  (for  they  were  situated  at  the  very  pas^ 
sage  and  approach  ^  to  Sicily,  and  would  afford  a  port  and  a 
most  opportune  naval  station  ^  for  die  armament),  and  having 
^ —  •-,---  ■  -.  ■    _  ..  _^ — ■ — . — ^.__,^__^^^^.^.^^^ 

10  Bring  the  state  into  peril,  4rc>]  Of  the  various  modes  which  have  been 
proposed  of  taking  the  words  of  the  originalf  the  simplest  and  truest  seems 
to  be  that  of  the  Scholiast,  which  I  have  followed*  That  of  Stephens  i% 
indeed,  specious,  but  not  solid.  How  yery  expensive  the  expedition  had 
been  to  mdividuals,  we  know  from  what  has  preceded. 

The  phrase  Ktvdwtvtiv  rS  iroXcc  is  rare,  but  it  has  occurred  once  before 
(supra,  c«  10.),  and  is  found,  as  Stephens  in  his  Thesaurus  tells  us,  in  He- 
roootus. 

1  But  AkUAadet  urged,  ^.]  Alcibiades,  whose  temper  was  impetuous, 
but  his  mind  capacious,  and  his  abilities  universal,  elat^  with  the  extraor- 
dinary eiSects  which  his  ^t  essay  in  political  intrigue  had  produced  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  not  dejected  by  disappointments  for  which  ne  was  more 
prepared  than  his  colleagues,  had  formea  his  own  plan  for  laving  the  found- 
ation of  extensive  conquest,  and  persevered  in  it  (Mitford.) 

2  But  should  open  a  correspondence,  4^.]  Or  negotiation.  Namely,  by 
embassy  or  message ;  for  the  literal  sense  of  lirutufntKivte^ai  cannot  here  bb 
admitted,  since  the  Athenians  did  not  consider  any  others  as  enemies  but 
Selinus  and  Syracuse,  and  to  the  former,  therefore,  the  sending  heralds 
would  be  out  of  place. 

Mitford  introduces  this  clause  with, "  Yet  h«  would  not  disapprove  pni« 
dent,  or  even  cautious  measures.** 

3  To  detach  some,  ^c]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus :  **  In  some  places, 
perhaps,  zeal  in  the  Syracusan  interest  mi^ht  be  merely  slackened;  in 
others,  defection  from  it  might  be  procured :  m  some,  supplies  of  provisions 
only  might  be  obtained ;  in  others,  auxiliary  troops." 

**  Passaee  and  approach.]    As  it  were,  bridge  and  threshold. 

&  NavM  station,]  Goeller,  iu  a  very  instiuctivc  note  (after  Duker  and 
Schefer),  satisfactorily  proves  that  kfopiAnriv  is  here  the  true  reading.  Thfe 
most  important  matter  he  brings  forward  is  as  follows :  '^  bpfiiZnv  et  6pfdZtr 
<rdac  respondent  proxime  prsecedenti,  et  verbo  opfulv,  quae  quietem  expri- 
munt,  at  bp/iiKuv  et  medium  ejus  significant  motum  et  actionem :  naves  in 
Mtatione  locate,  in  tmcora  locare.  vid.  Lexic.  Polyb.  s.  v.  Thom.  M.  p.  ^56. 

a  3 
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brought  oYer  these  cities.^  ftnd  ascertained  with  whose  aid 
they  should  carry  on  the  war  ^^  to  then  make  their  attack  on 
Syracuse  and  Selinus,  unless  the  one  would  come  to  an  agree<» 
ment  with  the  Egestasans,  and  die  other  would  suffer  then! 
to  restore  the  Leontines.  ^ 

XLIX.  As  to  Lamachus  ^,  he  pronounced  it  as  his  decided' 
•opinion  that  they  should  proceed  against  Syracuse,  and  as 
speedily  as  possible;  and  carry  the  war  to  the  gates  of  the 


6pfiiZfaf  r6  iWifuvlZta '— QovKvdiitig  noWaKi^,  Thucyd.  3,  76.  7,  50.  adde 
Hesycb.  in  hpfuvotr,  Hinc  Jipfxiotg,  wpoaopfuaiQ  (quo  Tocabulo  Schol.  ad 
Thucyd.  4,  1, 5S.  utitur  ad  illuatrandam  Tocem  irpo<r€6\ij^  nam  Bpfumt  et 
inde  ducta  non  solum  si^ificant  acUohem  locandi  navem  in  statione,  sed 
ipsam  stationis  opportunitatem)." 

^  lltoie  ct/itf«.j    Namely,  those  of  the  Siculi,  and  Messene. 

7  Ascertained  with  whose  aid,  ^c.]  Mitford  paraphrases  thus :  **  Whe^ 
trial  had  been  duly  made  what  might  be  done  by  n^otiation,  when  they 
were  fully  assured  who  were  determined  enemies,  ana  who  were,  or  might 
probably  be  made,  friends,  then  they  should  have  a  clearer  view  of  the 
business  before  them." 

*  UtUets  the  one  would,  ^c.]  Mitford,  who  has  so  carefully  paraphrased 
the  rest  of  this  report  bf  the  speech  of  Alcibiades,  omits  this  part,  though 
extremely  important,  because  it  shows  more  moderate  and  pacific  views 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  Alcibiades.  And  upon  the  whole,  the 
counsel  was  more  judicious  than  that  of  Nicias.  It  was,  perhaps,  no  good 
policy  to  go  out  to  Sicily,  especially  with  so  large  a  force,  and  with  avowed 
intentions  of  hostility  to  Syracuse  and  Selinus.  But  having  gone«  the 
credit  and  true  interest  of  the  state  did  seem  to  require  that  they  should 
not  return  without  effecting  something.  And  as  so  powerful  an  armament 
was  evidently  meant,  not  for  Selinus,  but  Syracuse,  it  was  the  part  of 
policy  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  tolerable  co- 
operation of  allies,  proceed  against  Syracuse,  while  the  neglect  of  prepar- 
ation,  occasioned  by  the  imperfect  constitution  of  that  city,  made  it  very 
assailable. 

This,  then,  was  unquestionably  the  most  judicious  plan  of  conquest  to 
be  aimed  at.  .Whether  that  $kould  have  been  the  aim,  is  another  affair. 
In  fact,  the  plan  of  Alcibiades,  though  it  seems  prudent  and  even  cautious 
on  paper,  would  never,  by  so  impetuous  and  ambitious  a  character,  have 
l)een  acted  on  in  its  true  spirit.  Had  that  plan  been  cordially  adopted  by 
Nicias  and  carried  into  effect  by  his  pniaence,  the  disasters  of  Athens 
would  have  been  infinitely  less.  But  Nicias,  so  far  from  heartily  adopting 
any  plan  for  such  distant  war,  was  engaged  in  it  much  against  his  will  and 
with  a  presentiment  that  ruin  would  ensue ;  and,  therefore,  no  plan  was 
likely  to  prosper  in  his  hands.  Some  points  of  resemblance  may  be  ob- 
served between  the  situation  of  Nicias  and  that  of  our  meritorious,  but  un- 
fortunate. Sir  John  Moore  in  Spain. 

>  Lamachus,']  Mitford  describes  him  as  much  of  a  soldier  and  little  of 
a  politician,  but  experienced  in  the  cnptious  and  greedy  temper  of  the 
people,  his  sovereign. 

s  Decided,]    'Avrtxpi^  literally  signifies,  unhefitaiingfy,  sur  le  champ. 
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eity,  whilst  yet  the  inhabitants  were  unprepared,  and  in  the 
most  alarm.  For  it  is  at  the  first  (he  said)  that  an  army  is 
most  the  object  of  apprehension,  but  if  it  delay  its  appearance  ^^ 
men  take  courage,  and  at  the  sight  of  what  they  dreaded^ 
rather  conceive  contempt  Whereas,  if  a  sudden  attack  were 
made,  whilst  the  people  were  fearfully  expectant,  they  might 
most  gain  the  mastery,  and  should  in  all  respects  affright  them, 
both  by  the  sight  of  the  force  (for  now  they  would  make  the 
greatest  show),  and  by  the  expectation  of  what  they  should 
suffer  ^,  especially  contemplating  the  immediate  peril  of  battle* 
'  It  was  likely,  too,  that  many  were  left  outside  in  the  coun-^ 
ixy  ^  from  a  disbelief  that  they  would  come.  And  if  they 
should  even  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  city,  the  army 
would  still  be  in  no  want  of  money  and  goods  ^  should  it  be 
once  master  of  the  field,  and  fairly  set  down  before  the  city. 

The  rest  of  the  Siceliots,  he  said,  would  thus  be  more  dis- 
posed ^  not  only  to  withhold  assistance  from  the  Syracusans^ 
but  to  come  over  to  thcTn^  and  would  not  make  delays,  as  look- 
ing round  to  see  ^hich  should  have  the  upper  hand.  As  to  a 
naval  station  ^  for  them  to  retreat  to,  arid  make  their  sallies 
from,  Megara  \  he  said,  should  be  taken  for  that  purpose,  as 


3  Appearance,]    Literally,  *'  coming  into  sight." 

*  By  the  expectation  of  what  they  should  suffer.]  Smith  very  well  repre-< 
sents  the  meaning  thus,  ''  by  the  forebodings  of  their  hearts  what  miseries 
were  likely  to  ensue." 

»  It  was  UAefy,  too,  that,  ^c]  Namely,  when  the  rest  took  refuge 
there. 

0  Would  still  be  in  no  want  of  money  and  goods.]  "  And  thus,"  Mitford  p»* 
raphrases,  "  they  should  acquire  means  to  prosecute  the  war,  without  the 
invidious  measure  of  applying  to  Athens  for  money."  Thucydides,  how- 
ever, says  nothing  that  glances  at  the  probability  of  '*  the  other  towns  of 
the  territory  immediately  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,"  or^ 
"  that  the  Syracusans  would  be  provoked  to  risk  a  battle;  **  which  Mitford 
introduces  into  his  paraphrase. 

'  7  IVould  thus  he  more  disposed,  S^c]  **  A  victory,"  as  Mitford  well  para-» 
phrases,  "  would  do  more  towards  procuring  alliance  among  the  Sicilian 
inties,  than  negotiation  for  twenty  vears. 

8  Naval  station.]  Or  rather,  '*  harbour  for  laying  up  the  ships  in  the 
winter." 

9  Megara.]  Otherwise  called  the  Hybla  Minor,  or  Geleatis,  which  had 
been  seized  by  Gelo,  and,  after  that  time,  had  been  graduallv  abandoned, 
and  was,  therefore,  neglected  and  defenceless.  One  difficultv,  howeverj 
occurs,  namely,  that  the  place  is  represented  in  the  maps  as  being  some- 
what inland;  whereas,  the  presen^assage  will  prove  that  it  had  a  port  of 
8ome  sort :  that  must  have  been  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alabus. 
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being  deserted,  and  at  no  great  distance  '^  from  Syracuse, 
whether  by  sea  or  land. 

• 

L«  Lamachus,  though  he  spoke  thus,  yet  nevertheless  him- 
sdf,  too,  acceded  to  the  opinion  of  Alcibiades.^  After  thi% 
Alcibiades  having  passed  over  in  his  own  ship^  to  Mes^ene,  and 
held  some  communication  with  the  citizens  respecting  alli- 
ance^ but  without  success,  receiving  only  the  answer,  *'  that 
they  would  not  admit  the  army  into  the  city,  but  would  grant 
them  a  market  outside  of  the  walk  ^,"  he  made  sail  back  to 
Rh^ium.  Having  then  manned  ^  sixty  ships  out  of  the  whole, 
and  taken  provisions  aboard,  the  commanders  immediately 
coasted  to  Naxus,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  armament  with  one 
of  the  commanders  at  Naxus.^  And  on  the  Naxians  agreeing 
to  receive  them  ^  into  the  city,  they  passed  on  to  Catana*  And 
on  the  Catanseans  refusing  to  admit  them  (for  there  were  there 
some  perscms  who  were  attached  to  the  Syracusan  interest  ^), 
they  passed  on  to  the  river  Terias  ® ;  and  having  encamped 
there  for  the  night  ^,  on  the  following  day  they  sailed  in  line 

• 

^^  At  no  great  dittaiiee,]  About  fifteen  miles  by  land,  but  more  by 
seft* 

I  Acceded  to  the  opinion  of  Aldbiadet,]  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
come  over  to  the  opinion  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  commanderSy  ^ace  it 
seems  neither  would  adopt  his  counsel,  which,  even  to  Alcibiades,  seemed 
too  hasardous  i  though,  upon  the  whole,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  safest  course, 
and  would,  probably,  have  been  successful,  if  the  forces  sent,  in  the  two 
separate  armaments,  had  gone  forth  at' once.  Certain  it  is-tbat  Alcibiades 
was,  in  many  respects,  better  adapted  to  act  on  his  own  plan,  as  having  a 
great  talent  for  negotiation  and  intrigue. 

<  IRi  aum  iftip.]  Namely,  that  which  he  had  himself  equipped,  &c,» 
according  to  the  law,  and  of  which  he  was  trierarch. 

3  Market  outside  of  the  waUt.]  Mitford  interprets  this,  ^  permission  for 
the  Adienian  armament  to  contract  for  provisions  throughout  their  teni* 
tory." 

«  Maimed.]  The  Kv/i  in  KvfiirXfipwravrac  refers  to  this  sqiiadroa  beiog 
composed  out  of  the  three  divisions  into  which,  as  we  are  belbre  told,  the 
fleet  had  been  distributed. 

^  One  of  the  commandertJ\  Namely,  Nioias,  who  had  no  mind  to  the 
business,  and  whose  health  would  not  admit  of  much  exertion. 

^  Agreeing  to  receive  thenu]  Such  must  here  be  the  sense  of  ^e^a^vmy 
rf  T&uif  where  ry  ir6\n  is  for  etc  ri}v  ir^Xtv. 

T  Attached  to  the  Syracusan  interest.]  Or,  who  winhed  well  to  the  Syra* 
cusan  cause;  as  Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  771.  A* 

•  Terias.]    On  which  Leontini  was  situated. 

9  Encan^ped  there  for  the  mghi.]  For  the  Greeks  always  availed  them* 
selves  of  any  opportunity  of  sleeping  on  shore;  their,  smail  and  shallow 
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towards  Syracuse)  with  the  rest  of  the  ships  ^^^  for  ten  they  had 
sent  forward  with  orders  to  sail  to  the  great  port,  and  observe 
whether  any  fleet  is  launched,  and  to  proclaim  from  the  ships 
(approaching  to  the  shore  ^^),  ^^  that  the  Athenians  were  ccnnef 
out  of  alliance  and  affinity,  to  reinstate  theLecmtines  in  their  ter- 
ritory ;  that,  therefore,  such  of  the  Leontines  as  were  in  Syra^ 
cuse  might  fearlessly  come  off  to  the  Athenians  as  to  friends 
and  benefactors."  After  having  made  this  proclamation,  and 
reconnoitred  both  the  oity  and  the  ports,  and  the  situation  of 
the  country  from  which  they  were  to  carry  on  the  war,  they 
sailed  back  to  Catana. 

LI.  And  now,  an  assembly  being  called,  the  Catanseana 
would  not  admit  the  armyj  but  the  commanders  they  desired 
might  enter,  and  speak  what  they  had  to  say.^ 

And  as  Alcibiades  was  haranguing  and  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  was  turned  to  the  assembly  ^,  the  soldiers  con- 
trived unobserved  to  break  through  ^  at  a  postern  ill  walled 


vessels  being  ill  adapted  for  that  purpose ;  and  hammocks  had  not  then  been 
invented* 

'^  With  the  rest  of^  the  ships,  Ac]  The  Scholiast  absurdly  undentandf 
this  of  those  at  Rhegium ;  and  the  translators  are  perplexed. 

i>  Approaching  to  the  shore,]  So  Plutarch,  Nic.  c.  14.  Kal  AmoptIvovq 
Irrl  rijv  oUeiav  d-xoKaXovtrai  did  KfipvKOf;  aljraiy  XafitdvotHit  vavv  ircXffiictp 
iravldoQ  KOfiiZovtrav,  cif  ds  aviyp&^vro  xard  ^vXdg  aifvoi^  m  SvpcuBQ^KM. 
Ktifiivai  ^diTfo^cv  rijc  voXtia^  Iv  Up<f  Ai^c  'OXi/ftTTtov,  rdrc  irpb^  ll^Twnv  nal 
Karakoyov  r&v  Iv  r/Xuc£^  fxiri'prBfi^ij^aVp  m^  o^v  {fw6  rStv  'A^qvatwv  oKowfos 
vp6c  roif:  arpariiyoiic  iKO/uodtiaaVf  Kal  rb  wXfjSrog  iS^i}  rwv  bvofiAr^tv,  4%'^*"' 
a^fioav  OL  fidvTtic,  fij)  irore  dpa  rb  xpeiav  Ivravda  rov  %pi}<rfiov  irspaivoi^ 
XiyovTtg,  ^  *Adiivdioi  Xtfyf/ovrai  ^vpcucovaiovc  Uiravrcig, 

1  7^  Catarueans  would  not,  ^!\  Apprehension  either  of  the  Athenian 
armament  or  of  a  party  among  their  own  people,  had  so  far  wrought  a 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  Catansean  leaders,  that  they  consented  to  admit 
the  Athenian  generals  to  declare  their  purpose  to  the  assembled  people. 
The  forces  being  landed,  were  stationed  without  the  walls,  while  the  genends 
went  into  the  town  ^  and  Alcibiades  undertook  to  address  Uie  Catanaean 
people. 

I^obably,  the  proposal  was  made  at  the  suggestion  and  by  the  intrigues 
of  Alcibiades.  We  have  before  observed  that  this  admittance  of  fenerak, 
especiallv  when  (like  Brasidaa  or  Alcibiades)  eloquent  and  insumating, 
seldom  Uiiled  to  accomplish  the  whole  object  in  view. 

^  The  attention  of  the  citizens  was  turned  to  the  assembfy,]  Such  seems  to 
be  the  sense  of  trpbs  rf}v  lKK\fi<rLav  n rpa^ficvwv,  with  which  the  translators 
seem  to  have  been  perplexed.  Of  this  sense  there  is  another  example  at 
2,  25.  irp^c  rb  rtixog  rtrpafifiivov, 

3  Contrived  unobserved  to  break  through,  j'c]    Mitford  ascribes  this  to 
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up  ^,  and  having  entered  into  the  city,  walked  up  and  down  the 
market-place/  When,  however,  those  Catanaeans  who  were 
in  the  Syracusan  interest  saw  the  army  within,  they  were 
seized  with  alarm,  and  some  few  immediately  stole  off.  The 
rest  decreed  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and 
desired  the  commanders  to  fetch  the  rest  of  the  armament  from 
Rh^um.  After  this,  the  Athenians  passed  over  to  Rhegium, 
and  then  removed  with  their  whole  force  to  Catana,  and,  on 
their  arrival,  formed  a  camp. 

LIL  And  now  word  was  brought  ^  from  Camarina,  that  if  they 
would  go  thither,  the  Camarinaeans  would  join  their  side,  and 
that  the  Syracusans  were  manning  their  fleet  They  therefore 
coasted  along  with  their  whole  forces,  first  to  Syracuse,  and,  when 
they  found  no  navy  then  equipped  and  manned  -,  they  coasted 


mere  wantonness  in  the  soldiery ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  thing 
was  done  by  the  secret  orders  of  Alcibiades.  And  so  Polysenus  nmst  have 
thought,  or  he  would  not  have  inserted  this  affiiir  among  the  straiagenu  of 
Alcibtades, 

*  III  walled  up.]  The  translators  and  commentators  interpret  this  ill 
btdlt;  but  a  gate  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  buUt  at  all.  Besides,  the  Iv  wilf 
admit  of  no  such  sense,  but  requires  that  which  I  have  adopted.  It  is  true 
that  the  word  is  sometimes  appK^  to  the  erection  of  a  tower,  or  fort, 
as  Thucyd.  3,  51  and  S5.  4,  92.  8,  4  and  84.  Plutarch  t.  9.  281.  Reisk. 
^^hines  1,  70,  13.  Lucian  t.2,  97.  oUiav  kvt^Ko^ofifiTo,  Theocr.  IdyH.  17» 
82.,  to  omit  other  passases  which  I  have  noted.  And  thus  the  term  has, 
perhaps,  an  allusion  to  tne  decip  foundationt  which  were  usual  in  such  cases. 
This,  nowever,  cannot  well  apply  to  a  gate.  The  sense,  then,  is  doubtless 
that  which  I  have  assigned ;  of  which  the  following  examples  may  suffice : 
Arrian  E.  A.  6,  29,  16.  ri)v  dvpiSa  di  i^avirrat,  rd  ukv  ajMiq  Xil^tft  ivoueodo^ 
fLfltfavra,  Diodor.  Sic.  t.4.  125  and  180.  And  so  tne  Latin  %n€Bdificare:  as 
Cssar  B.  Civil.  1,  27.  Portas  obstruit,  vices  plateasque  insedincat.  See 
Facciolati. 

We  may,  therefore,  dispense  with  Bauer's  conjecture,  dntaK,;  Avuk, 
would  have  been  more  prooable,  but  no  alteration  is  necessary. 

^  Walked  up  and  doum  the  market-place,]  Or,  in  a  general  way,  in  foro 
Yersabantur.  To  the  examples  and  references  of  Duker  I  add  Aristoph. 
Lys.  655,  Herod,  3, 137,  4.  t{tp6vrtc  ik  uiv  ayopal^ovra.  So  that  in  St.  Matt. 
20,  3.  flitv  dXXov^  keriurac  Iv  ayopf,  tne  more  classical  Greek  would  be 
iyopdl^ovTae,  See  also  Valckn.  on  Herod.  2,  35,  7.  Alberti  on  Hesych.  in 
^yopdZiiVf  and  Spanheim  on  Julian,  p.  142. 

'  Word  was  brou^,]  No  doubt,  this  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
intrigues  of  Alcibiades.  **  It  soon,"  Mitford  observes,  **  appeared  that  the 
project  of  Alcibiades  to  strengthen  the  Athenian  interest  bv  negotiation^ 
andf  proportionally,  of  course,  to  weaken  the  Syracusan,  had  been  exten- 
sively founded." 

^  Equipped  mid  manned,]    Both  significations  seem  included  in  irXitpo^ 
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along  to  Camarina,  and  touching  at  the  shore,  they  sent  a 
message.  But  the  citizens  would  not  admit  them,  alleging 
that  they  were  bound  by  oath  not  to  receive  the  Athenians 
when  coming  with  more  than  (me  ship,  unless  they  should  them- 
selves send  for  more.^  Having  thus  failed  of  dieir  purpose, 
they  sailed  away;  and  landing  on  a  certain  part  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  territory,  and  committing  some  ravage,  the  Syracusan 
horse  having  come  up  and  cut  off  some  stragglers  of  the  light- 
armed  ^,  they  departed  for  Catana. 

LIU.  And  here  they  meet  with  the  ship  called  the  Sa- 
laminia^  arrived  from  Athens  to  fetch  Alcibiades  (to  order  him 
home  to  defend  himself  against  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  the  state),  and  also  for  certain  others  of  the  sol- 
diers, accused  with  him,  some  as  guilty  of  impiety  respect- 
ing the  mysteries,  others  about  the  affair  of  the  statues  of 
Mercury.  For  the  Athenians,  after  the  armament  had 
sailed  ^,  made  as  strict  an  inquisition  ^  as  ever  concerning 
what  was  perpetrated  respecting  the  mysteries  and  the  sta- 
tues ;  and  not  examining  or  cross-questioning  the  informers, 


9  Alleging  that  they  were  bound  by  oath^  ^c]  Such  is  the  sense  univer- 
sally assigned  to  the  passage.  But  surely  the  last  words  have  thus  a  very 
strange  meaning ;  for  if  they  were  bound  not  to  admit  the  Athenians  with 
more  than  one  ship,  how  could  their  oaths  permit  them  to  send  for  more? 
I  suspect  that  the  oaths  here  mentioned  were  oaths  on  a  treaty  with  the 
Athenians,  by  which  treaty  it  was  agreed  and  ratified  by  oath  that  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  receive  the  Athenians  with  more  than  one  ship, 
unless  they  should  voluntarily  send  for  more.  We  may,  therefore,  render 
thus :  alleging  that  the  oaths  with  them  (i.  e.  the  Athenians)  were  to  receive 
them,  &c. 

f  Light-armed,]    These  were  chiefly  employed  on  such  e;ccur8ions. 

6  SiUaminia.]    See  note  on  J,  33. 

0  For  the  Athenians,  after  the  armament  had  sailed,  4^c.]  Since  the  armi^ 
ment  sailed  for  Sicily,  Athens  had  been  experiencing  the  worst  evils  of 
democratical  phrenzy.  The  oligarchal  party,  unequal  to  open  contention 
with  the  democratical,  had  revived  upon  the  bold  project  of  making 
democracy  itself  their  instrument  for  exciting  popular  passion,  with  the  hope 
of  directing  it  to  the  promotion  of  their  own  interest.  Instantly  after  tne 
departure  of  the  fleet,  they  became  sedulous  in  diffusing  rumours  and 
Observations  that  might  excite  suspicion  and  alarm.    (Mitford.) 

7  Made  as  strict  an  inquisition.]  'Eirc^r/rijcrcc  is  not  well  rendered  by 
Hobbes's  enquiry;  for  the  iorce  of  the  liri  is  intensive,  and,  in  fact,  the  word 
is  generally  used  to  denote  examination  into  crimes  of  the  worst  kind.  So 
Dionys.  Hal.  1, 12S  and  130.  ISO,  205, 256.  Liban.  Orat.  de  Uls.  Jul. C. 8. 
iTc^jyr^ffcc  Tov  aifiari.  So  Psalm  9, 12.  **  when  he  maketh  inquisition  for 
blood.*' 
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l^ut  in  a  suspicious  spirit  admitting  whatever  deposition 
they  would  offer  \  through  their  belief  of  bad  men,  ap- 
prehended and  imprisoned  the  most  worthy  and  respectable 
citizens,  reckonmg  it  more  expedient  ^  to  stricdy  examine  ® 
and  find  out  the  afBdr,  than  that  any  person,  of  however  good 
reputation,  when  once  impeached  by  the  villany  of  an  informer, 
should  escape  unquestioned.  For  the  people  knew  by  report 
the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  ^  and  his  sons  to  have  been  in  the 
end  very  grievous,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  at  last  over- 
turned by  themselves  and  by  Harmodius,  but  by  the  Laceda- 
manzans^ ;  therefore,  they  were  ever  fearful,  and  regarded  every 
thing  with  suspicion  and  jealousy. 


4  Admitting  whatever^  4^c,]  I  ha^e  long  been  convinced  that  irdvra 
(which  I  have  here  followed)  is  the  true  reading ;  and  such  has  been 
^opted  by  Goeller.  There  is  an  ellipsis  of  xard  or  i^,  which  is  supplied  by 
Appian  1,472,88.  ec  irdvra  uiv  ijiij  ireptdtris. 

The  vir6irTu»Q  must  be  referred  to  the  persons  accused,  or  to  the  public  in 
general.  Mitford  well  paraphrases :  ''  fear,  suspicion,  and  their  certain 
concomitant,  a  disposition  to  severity,  thus  gcdned  complete  possession  of 
the  public  mind." 

^  Beckoning  it  more  cxpedienlf  ^c^  It  was  deemed  better  that  just 
hien  should  suffer,  than  that  the  constitution  should  be  endangered.  Every 
one  was  bent  to  discover,  by  any  means,  the  plot  and  its  autnors.  (Mit- 
ford.) 

^  Strictfy  examineJ]    The  translators  are  here   all  needlessly,  and,  I 
think,  unfaithfully,  literal  in  rendering  **  examined  by  torture.''     BavavlZat 
has,  indeed,  that  force,  but  only  with   an  accusative  of  person,  not  of 
thing,  as  here,  where  it  would  be  very  harsh.    To  the  examples  in  Steph. 
Thes.  I  add  the  following.     Aristoph.  Lys.  478.  &XX£t  ^atravivrkov  roit  trot 

7  For  the  people  knew  by  report  the  tt/ranntf  of  Pitittratus,  4^c.]  It  would 
not  at  first  strike  any  one  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  present  case.  But, 
In  fact,  the  people  suspected  that  a  plot  for  a  revolution  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  business,  and  that  Alcibiades  was  the  ringleader.  "  The  power 
and  influence  of  Alcibiades  (says  Mitford),  his  magnificence,  his  ambition, 
his  unprincipled  conduct,  and  his  various  extravagandes  were  made  constant 
subjects  of  public  conversation.  His  abilities,  at  the  same  time,  and  even 
his  virtues,  were  compared  to  those  by  which  the  Peisistratids  had  acquired 
the  tyranny.  The  severities  which  had  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  those 
celebrated  tyrants  were  then  magnified  tenfold ;  the  execration  to  which 
their  memory  had  been  condemned  by  the  party  which  had  overborne 
them,  was  alleged  in  proof  of  their  enormities ;  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  Athenians,  unable  to  effect  their  own  deliverance,  had  owed  it  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  was  pressed  upon  public  recollection." 

*  By  the  Laeedamonians,]  i.  e.  by  the  aid  of  Cleomenes.  See  Herod,  5, 
64.  What  the  same  author  says  at  c.  70  of  the  same  book,  kKi€aXe  KXcur^f- 
via  Kai  flit  ai/Tov  aXXovc  ^^XXovf  'A^tivaitav,  is  to  be  referred  to  what  is 
related  by  Thucyd.  1, 126.  ext.,  as  is  observed  bv  Valckn.  Herodotus  says 
that  the  Alcmaeonidse  were  the  authors  of  the  liberty  of  Athens.  See 
Valckn.  on  Herod.  5, 55.    (Goeller.) 
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LIV.  Nowytb^  during  enterpriae  of  Aristogiton  aad  Harmo-^ 
dius  ^  was  undertaken  for  a  love  adventure)  which  by  relating 
at  larger  I  shall  show  that  neither  others,  nor  the  Athenians 
themselves,  have  spoken  with  any  exactness  concerning  their 
own  tyrants,  nor  concerning  any  thing. 

When  Pisistratus  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  tyw 
rapny  \  he  was  succeeded  in  the  government  not  by  H^fparchuSf 
as  is  generally  supposed,  but  by  HsppiaSf  his  eldest  son*® 
Now,  Harmodius  being  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty, 
Aristogiton,  a  citizen  of  the  middle  rank^,  was  his  lover,  and 


I  The  daring  entertmte  of  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius,  4^^.]  The  story 
bere  introduced  by  Tiiucydides  is  also  related  by  Pausan.  p.  70.  sq.,  Scylax, 
Heraclidus  de  Polit.  p.  430.,  Lucian  t.  2.  873.  seqq..  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  94., 
Timaeus  I,  454.  Reisk.  See  also  Herod.  1. 5, 55^  7.  All  of  which  authori- 
ties (together  with  those  referred  to  by  Duker)  merit  attention. 

Still  many  may  not  see  the  reason  for  the  historian's  introducing  the 
story  in  such  detail,  especialljr  as  it  is  not  a  very  decent  one.  The  reason, 
however,  for  hts  mentioning  it  was,  in  order  to  show  that  men,  in  their 
natural  love  of  liberty  and  their  detestation  of  whatever  wears  the  name  of 
tyranny,  are  often  very  ill  informed  of  the  natiu*e  of  that  which  they  cen« 
aure,  or  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  Of  this  the  historian  means 
to  say  there  was  a  memorable  example  in  the  case  of  Pisistratus  and  his 
sons ;  though,  as  the  occurrences  were  of  no  remote  date,  it  was  singular 
that  so  much  error  in  opinion  should  have  existed.  The  lesson  meant  to 
be  inculcated  is,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  be  well  informed  as  to  what 
we  censure,  and  to  learn  to  be  just  even  where  we  feel  bound  to  censure 
with  severity.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident^  that  Thucydides 
could  not  suppress  antf  circumstances,  however  disgusting  to  himself  or 
others }  and  tie  places  what  is  most  disgusting  so  prominently,  and  first 
adverts  to  it,  in  order  to  show  that  merely  personal,  and  which  might  then 
be  lightly  regarded,  drcumttances  had  tended  to  rouse  the  resentment  of 
those  redoubted  patriots,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  we  must  judge  Thucydides,  in  this  instance,  solely  by  his 
age,  when  things,  which  we  are  taught  by  the  wisdom  from  on  high  should 
**  not  be  so  much  as  named  among  us,"  were  adverted  to  with  a  coarseness 
little  accordant  wiUi  the  delicacy  which,  in  matters  of  taste  and,  in  some 
respects,  moral  feeling,  distinguished  the  antients. 

*  T^rofwiy.]  The  original  rvpawl^  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  term  of 
reproach  anymore  than  ripawoQ  in  the  early  Greek  writers, where  it 
merely  denotes  one  who  exercises  monarchical  sway. 

s  Hifpitts,  his  eldest  «on.]  On  the  controverted  question  as  to  the  seni- 
ority of  the  two  brothers,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  see  Hudson  and  Duker. 
By  the  former,  indeed,  it  is  considered  as  a  disputable  one ;  and  he  cites 
Plato,  Heraclid.,  and  Clidemus,  in  favour  of  the  seniority  of  Hipparchus, 
But,  as  Bekker  remarks,  it  is  now  agreed  that  Plato  was  not  the  author  of 
the  dialogue  called  the  Hipparchus.  As  to  the  other  authorities,  it  is  re- 
marked bv  Duker  that  the  words  of  Clidonus  are  not  decisive;  and  that 
those  of  Heraclides  are  very  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  Perizonius^ 
that  the  brothers  held  conjoint  rule. 

4  A  citizen  of  the  middle  rank.]  As  Duker  has  given  but  one  example  of 
the  phrase  ficaoc  noXirtic,  the  following  may  not  be  unacceptable :  Heliod. 
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had  him  in  possession.^  But  the  fidelity  of  Harmodius  being 
tampered  with  by  Hipparchus  son  of  Pisistratus,  he  not  repuls- 
ing his  solicitations,  discovered  the  aflair  to  Aristogiton ;  who, 
stung  with  love-jealousy,  and  fearing  the  power  of  Hipparchus, 
lest  he  should  take  him  by  force,  immediately  laid  a  plan,  such 
as  his  rank  in  life  would  admit,  of  putting  down  the  tyranny. 
Meanwhile  Hipparchus,  after  again  making  an  attempt  on 
Harmodius,  with  no  better  success  than  before,  was  unwilling, 
indeed,  to  use  any  violence,  but  contrived  how  he  might  put 
an  afiront  upon  him  %  in  some  secret  way  ^,  as  if  not  on  that 
account.  For  neither  was  he  in  the  rest  of  his  government 
oppressive  to  the  people,  but  conducted  himself  irreproacha- 
bly.^ Nay,  in  truth,  those  tyrants  for  the  most  part  cultivated 
virtue  and  discretion  ^,  and  levied  of  the  Athenians  only  a 


1,9.  'A^tivaiotQ  tS»v  fiifrow,  Heliod.  1,  24.  Plutarch  Camill.  25.  and 
Sol.  14.  Hence  may  be  emended  Alciphron  1.  5,  54.  ol  dk  \oliroi  r&v 
'Adi}i/Y/<r4  fuffonXovTtav,  where  for  the  evidently  corrupt  reading  /iceroTrXovrwv, 
Perizonius  corrected  vbottXovtwv.  But  I  prefer  /iceroxoXtriuv,  which  word  is 
of  the  same  form  as  vioiroXirtjCi  ^tKoTroXiTti^,  hoiroXirriCf  fAtfrovAtrrtjc.  And 
in  ^sop.  Fab.  p  ?  ^.  dvt)p  fiKjovoXibCf  I  conjecture  fitaoiroXirri^,  These  are, 
■by  some  writers,  called  the  ol  iv  fua<ft,  or  did  fuaov. 

Finally,  I  cannot  omit  to  introduce  a  most  apposite  and  admirable  pas- 
sage on  this  subject  to  be  found  in  Eurip.  Suppl.  238 — 245.  Tpei^  ydp  iroXs- 
Twv  fiiptdfSf  01  fiiv  oXCioc,  'Avw^cXftc  rf,  vXti6vu)v  t  Ipwtr'  diL  Oi  ^  oifK  ixov~ 
r«c,  Kal  trwaviZovreQ  Piov^  Attvot,  vkfiovrtg  rif  ^ovtft  trXtiov  fiipog,  Bcf  roi^g 
■ixovrat  Kivrp*  di/>iafftv  xaxd,  rXdMroraig  irovijpwv  irpoffrariav  ipriXovfiivoi.  Tfn&v 
H  fioipdv  ri  V  fik(r<i»  ffiaZii  iroXtig/'Koffftov  ^vXarrovw*  ovriv  dv  rdJiy  woXtc. 
The  sentiment  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  the  poet,  and  will  be 
so  as  long  as  human  nature  continues  what  it  is. 

^  Had  him  in  potsession.]  Elxiv  airov.  Of  this  coarse  use  of  the  phrase, 
Wasse  adduces  an  example  from  Aristippus  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  2, 75.  And 
Goelier  refers  to  two  examples  of  a  similar  sense  (as  used  of  a  wife)  in 
Hom.  Od.  4, 569.  and  11.  6, 398.  But  they  are  not  similar,  being  only  that 
of  St.  Matt.  22, 28.  (A  irrrd  ttrxov  airrfiv.  Yet  the  iaxov  being  an  equivocal 
expression,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  might  add  the  ywaiKa  verecund^, 
-  ^  Put  an  affront  upon  him.]  Goelier  here  aptly  adduces  from  Heraldus 
the  following  remark  on  the  use  of  irpontiXiucurfAdc :  "TJpoirriXaKitrfAdc  dicitur 
omne  omnino  injuriae  et  contumelise  genus,  sive  re  sive  verbis  factee ;  item 
sive  de  qua  ibatur  in  jus  sive  de  qua  non  dabatar  judidum,  et  verbum  erat 
elegans  atque  usus  communis,  sed  non  legum,  in  quibus  ^f^ptg,  aficia,  KOKtf^ 
yopia,  XoiBopia,  quae  omnia  irpovriXaxuffibg  comprehendebat."  He  also 
refers  to  Meier  and  Schoemann  on  Attic  Process,  pp.  327.  550. 

1  Wajf.]  I  here  follow  the  conjecture  of  Levesque  rpdynp,  approved  by 
Bekker  and  Goelier.  Yet  the  textual  reading,  rdir^,  may  very  well  be 
defended  in  the  sense,  occasion,  opportunity,  as  in  Acts,  25,  16.  Ephes.  4, 
27.  and  Hebr.  12,  17. 

8  Irreproachably,]  i,  e.  so  as  not  to  excite  envy  or  hatred.     * 

9  CMvated  virtue  and  (Uscreiion.]    Or,  evinced  both  virtue  and  ability. 
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twentieth  part  ^^  of  their  revenue ;  and  they  adorned  the  city,- 
carried  forward  the  wars,  and  provided  for  the  sacrifices  very 
honourably.  In  other  respects,  too,  the  city  was  governed  by 
the  laws  formerly  enacted,  except  inasmuch  as  they  always 
contrived  that  one  of  themselves  should  be  in  the  offices.  And 
others  of  them  exercised  the  annual  office  of  archon  at  Athens^ 
especially  Pisistratus  son  of  Hippias,  the  tyrant,  who  bore  the 
same  name  as  his  grandfather,  and  who,  when  archon,  conse-* 
crated  the  altar  of  die  twelve  gods  in  the  market-place  and  that 
of  Apollo  in  the  Pythium.^'  From  that  in  the  market-place, 
the  Athenian  people,  afterwards  lengthening  the  altar,  effaced 
the  mscription.  But  that  in  the  Pythium  is  even  yet  visible^ 
though  in  faded  ^^  letters,  with  these  words : 

Pisistratus,  from  Hippias  born, 
Of  Pythian  Phoebus,  radiant  God  of  day. 

Chose  thus  the  temple  to  adorn. 
And  thus  record  his  own  superior  sway. 

LV.  Now,  that  Hippias  held  the  government,  as  being  the 
eldest  son,  I  can  affirm,  as  knowing  it  by  report  more  certainly 
than  others.  It  may  also  be  known  by  this,  that  there  seem 
to  have  been  sons  to  him  alone  of  his  legitimate  brethren,  as 
both  the  altar  shows,  and  the  pillar  set  up  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  in  which  no  son  is  mentioned  either  of  Thessalus  or 
of  Hipparchus,  but  of  Hippias^w,  who  were  born  to  him  by 
Myrrhine  daughter  of  Callias  son  of  Hyperochides.  For  it 
was  likely  that  the  eldest  should  marry  first     And  that  he 


«>  Onii/  a  twentieth  part.]  Whereas  I^sistraCus  had  taken  a  tenth,  which 
was  lowered  to  a  twentieth  by  his  sons. 

>>  In  the  Pi/thium.]  i.  e.  the  temple  of  Apollo  (on  which  see  1.  2,15.), 
or  rather  the  sacred  close,  as  we  find  by  the  inscription  just  after  men- 
tioned. 

i«  Faded.]  'Afivipbg  seems  to  come  from  a  (for  ilfia)  and  fivSpoc,  ma- 
didus,  (rom  uvSduf,  madeoy  to  be  or  grow  damp  or  wet.  Thus  dfivSpbv  is 
well  defined  by  Lennep,  ^  cujtu  vestigia  evanescunt,  quodque  quasi  lique^ 
Mcendo  formam  suam  pristinam  amittU ;  adeoque,  quod  obscurum  est,  nee 
dignosci  facile  potest."  The  word  is  old  Attic  and  rare ;  but  occurs  in 
Plutarch  Rom.  7.  ypafijidrutv  Afiudpiav  iyictxapayfikviav.  For  dfivSpbg  the 
later  writers  used  dfiavpbg  (which  I  suspect  to  be  of  the  same  origin).  So 
Pollux,  5,  120.  ypafifiara  —  dfiavpa,  kKirriXd.  With  respect  to  the  i^irijXaf, 
by  which  Pollux  explains  dfjLavpog,  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  derived  from  i^ci/ic, 
and  signifies  what  is  gone  or  worn  out. 
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should  be  written  on  the  pillar  first  after  his  father,  was  also 
likely,  as  having  possessed  the  tyranny*  No,  nor  do  I  con- 
ceive that  Hippias  would  easily  have  kept  the  tyranny,  if  Hip- 
parchus  had  died  in  the  office,  and  himself  had  that  day  had 
to  occupy  it  himself.  But  because  of  the  accustomed  awe 
with  which  the  citizens  were  inspired,  and  the  diligence  with 
which  mercenaries  ^  had  been  provided,  he  accomplished 
the  seizure  of  the  government  with  abundance  of  security,  and 
was  not  like  a  younger  brother,  who  had  not  before  been 
accustomed  to  the  government,  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  But  so 
Jt  happened  that  Hipparchus  being  afterwards  renowned  by 
the  calamity  which  happened  to  him,  gained  also  in  succeed- 
ing times  the  repute  of  having  been  tyrant 

LVI.  This  Harmodius,  then,  who  had  repulsed  his  solicit 
tations,  he  afterwards,  as  he  had  intended,  threw  into  disgrace. 
For  after  having  desired  ^  the  attendance  of  his  sister  to 
bear  a  basket  ^  in  a  certain  procession,  they  dismissed  her  on 
attending,  alleging  that  they  had  never  seiit  any  such  order, 
inasmuch  as  she  was  not  worthy.  And  Harmodius  being 
irritated  at  this  treatment,  Aristogiton,  on  his  account,  was 
even  more  enraged.  Whereupon,  all  the  dispositions  for  the 
attempt  were  concerted  by  them  with  those  that  were  to  co«> 
operate  in  the  deed.  They,  however,  waited  for  the  great 
Panathenaea,  on  which  day  alone  it  excited  no  suspicion  for 
those  of  the  citizens  who  led  the  procession  in  arms  to  be  col- 
lected together.^     It  was  planned  that  they  should  begin  ^  the 


1  Mercenariei^  Or,  hired  troops,  in  opposition  to  the  unpaid  •itizen 
floldier.  A  frequent  sense  of  kiriKovpoc,  Tnese  were,  no  doubt,  the  body 
guards  of  the  tyrant. 

«  Desired.]   Or,  warned  by  naessaee. 

>  To  bear  a  batket.]  Such  were  Dome  by  virgins  of  ttnblemished  repu- 
tation on  all  the  festivals,  but  especially  the  Fanathensa.  See  Menrs.  and 
Perizon.,  referred  to  by  JSlian ;  to  which  I  would  add  the  following  illus- 
tradon  from  Aristoph.  Lysist.  646.  K^Kavrj^opow  vor*  o^^a  Uatg  Kakf)f<rxovfr* 
Urx&lfifv  bpiux^ov.  See  also  Harpocration  on  jcav^/ooc,  Irmisch  on  Hero- 
dian,  1. 5,  5,  20.»  Theocrit.  Idyll.  2,  ^^^  and  the  note  of  the  Scho!.  in 
Kiesling  in  loco. 

*  In  arms  to  be  collected  together,]  It  seems  that  on  other  days,  though 
any  were  allowed  to  carry  arms,  they  were  not  permitted  to  assemble  m 
bodies. 

&  l^ey  shoidd  bc^n!\  This  may  remind  us  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  on  the 
assassination  of  Csesar,  who,  no  doubt,  considered  themselves  as  imitating 
Che  example  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
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deed,  but  that  those  should  immediately  render  them  assist^ 
ance  against  the  guards*  Now  the  conspirators  were  not  many, 
for  security's  sake,  and  because  they  hoped  that  even  those 
who  had  not  been  privy  to  the  deed,  would,  if  any,  ever  so 
few  ^  should  run  the  hazard,  forthwith  (especially  as  they  had 
arms)  themselves  cooperate  in  freeing  their  country. 

LVIL  When  the  festival  arrived,  Hippias^  attended  by 
his  guards  ^,  was  arranging  the  solenmities  outside  of  the  waU, 
at  what  is  called  the  Ceramicus,  directing  in  what  manner  each 
procession  should  proceed.  And  now  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
tc^ton  being  armed  with  short  swords  ^5  proceeded  to  the 
execution  of  the  deed.  And  as  they  saw  a  certain  person  of 
the  conspirators  conversing  familiarly  with  Hippias  '  (for  he 
was  a£PabIe  and  courteous  to  all),  they  were  alarmed,  and 
thought  that  they  were  informed  against  ^^f  and  would  be  im- 
mediately apprehended.  Therefore,  upon  him  that  had  ag^ 
grieved  them,  and  by  whom  they  were  brought  into  all  thisdan^ 
ger,  they  wished,  if  possible,first  to  revenge  themselves  ^\  and 
forthwith  rushing  within  the  gates,  they  met  with  Hipparchus 
near  what  is  called  the  Leocorium  ^^,  and,  without  reflection. 


^  If  any  ever  so  few.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  dirdaoi  olv,  which  I  read 
mth  Hekker  and  Goeller.  Though  the  common  reading  may  be  defended 
in  the  sense,  **  in  any  manner  whatever."  To  the  examples  of  lexico- 
graphen  I  add  Agath.  p.  1 1.  med. 

7  Chutrdi,]  These  were  called  AvKSiroSec,  on  which  see  Hesych.  and  the 
commentators  in  loc.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  so  called  from  wearing 
wolPs  skin  boots. 

>  Short  swords.]  'EyxapHuiv  is  generally  rendered  dagger.  But  it 
should  seem  that  tne  iyxupiStaj  of  the  early  Greeks,  were  not  like  our  dag- 
gers,  but  rather  something  between  a  sword  and  dagger.  The  word  lite- 
rally means  a  hand^sword, 

9  As  they  saw  a  certain  person  of  the  conspirators  conversing  fatMarhf 
with  Hippias]  Here  again  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  a£&ir  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius. 

10  They  thought  they  were  informed  agtanst,]  The  translators  render  as  if 
fcpayfia  were  to  be  supplied  at  fufi^weSfot,  But  I  prefer  iavro^c :  as  at 
|vXXif^^<re<Td«u  just  i^r.  This  use  of  the  word  with  a  person  is  rare ;  but 
an  example  occurs  in  Xen.  Hist*  3,  3.  Thiem.  n-ply  tdedie^at  dn  /ticfii}- 
yvrac. 

>^  Wished  to  revenge  themselves,]  Besides,  they  might  think  with  Eurip. 
Helen.  814.  $p&vrae  yip  ff  /ii^  ip&vrac  i^dtov  haviiv, 

IS  Ijeocorium.]  This  (as  we  learn  from  iElian  Var.  Hist.  1.  is.  c.  S8.)  was 
a  temple  at  Athens,  of  the  daughters  of  Leos,  Praxithea,  Theopa,  and 
Eubule.    These,  it  is  said,  were  put  to  death  for  the  safety  of  the  city  of 
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but  especially  instigated  by  passion  ^^  (the  one  that  of  love- 
jealousy,  the  other  that  of  personal  insult),  immediately  falling 
upon  him,  struck  and  killed  him.  And  Aristogiton  for  the 
mom^it  escaped  the  guards,  from  the  concourse  of  people ; 
but  being  afterwards  apprehended  he  was  not  very  mildly  dealt 
with.^^     As  to  Harmodius,  he  was  slain  on  the  spot. 

LVIIL  News  of  the  deed  being  carried  to  Hippias  at  the 
Ceramicus,  he  immediately  advanced,  not  to  the  place  where 
the  thing  was  done,  but  towards  the  armed  persons  in  the 
procession,  and  reached  them  before  they  (who  were  &r  off) 
knew  of  the  occurrence ;  and  in  his  countenance  dissembling 
tlie  calamity  \  he  ordered  them  (pointing  out  a  certain  place) 
to  march  thither,  after  having  laid  down  their  arms.  This 
they  did,  supposing  that  he  was  going  to  address  a  speech  to 
them.''  But  he  having  ordered  the  mercenaries  (his  guards) 
to  carry  off  their  arms,  proceeded  to  pick  out  those  whom  he 
meant  to  criminate,  and  whoever  was  found  with  a  dagger 


Minerva,  on  being  delivered  up  bv  their  father,  Leos,  in  consequence  of  a 
Delphian  oracle,  which  intimated  that  the  city  could  not  be  saved  unless 
they  were  immolated.    (Duker.) 

11  Etpeciaify  ifuiigated  by  passion,]  Thucydides  means  to  say  that  the 
deed  was  not  done  on  consaence  and  principle^  but  solely  from  passion, 
and  private  and  personal  feelings 

>^  Not  very  mildly  dealt  ioiih.]  Cruelly  treated.  Here  we  have  an 
Attic  meiosis.  There  was  no  reason  for  nauer  to  have  conjectured  for 
iuTt^tl,  ^«xp^*7 '  since  this  use  of  iiaTi^tjfii  is  not  unfrequent,  though 

f^nerally  misunderstood  by  editors,  and  defaced  by  scribes ;  of  both  which 
shall  give  instances  in  my  edition.  Of  the  phrase  the  following  are  ex- 
amples: Herod.  3,  155.  <rcan;rov  dvtiKEfrrutt  Sia^tlvat,  Dio.  Cass.  354,  2. 
^vffxfpwc  Sia^iivai*  Menand.  ap.  Brunck  Gnom.  18.  Siart^eifikviit  KaKia^. 
Marc.  Anton.  12,  85.  xaK&c  ^tfrl^fj.  The  word  is  often  used  with  oi^rctfc. 
And,  therefore,  at  Plutarch  de  Is.  and  Os.  f  72.  SuTt^rjfrav;  there  was  no 
need  of  Reiske's  emendation.  JLoKiig  may  be  repeated,  or  ovrca^  under- 
stood, with  reference  to  raKb^c* 

1  In  his  countenance  dissembling  the  caknnity,]  The  phrase,  diiikiMtc  ry 
^ftK  irXaffdfAtvo^  vpoQ  ri}v  Kvfi^opav,  is  a  very  extraordinary  one.  Goeller 
regards  it  as  put  for  nXaadfuvot  n)v  6^iv,  wart  ditiXoQ  ilvai  irpbc  rtjv  (v/c- 
^opdv,  and  renders :  "  vulluque  ad  calamitatem  dissimulandam  composito." 
I  had  myself  long  ago  conjectured  ri}v  o\l/tv  (as  Lysias  ap.  Stepn.  Thes. 
Trkdvatr^ai  rbv  rpSirov^  which  wduld  much  lessen  the  harshness  of  the 
phraseology.  With  respect  to  irpbc  rtiv  Ivfi^pdp,  it  must  not  be  construed 
with  ddriXtoQ  (as  Goeller  supposes),  but  with  nXavoftivoc ;  and  dStiXtot  may 
more  simply  be  regarded  as  put  for  dftiXin  Tp67rtn. 

s  Address  a  speech  to  tltem.]  It  was,  it  seems,  usual  for  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms  before  they  assembled  around  him  to  hear  a  speech. 
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about  him  ;  for  the  processions  were  accustomed  to  be  mad^ 
with  shield  and  spear  only. 

LIX.  In  this  sort  of  manner,  and  by  a  love-provoCation, 
the  plot  took  its  rise,  and  the  reckless  daring  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton  arose  from  sudden  consternation.^  After  this 
the  tyranny  was  heavier  on  the  Athenians  than  before  \  and 
Hippias  now,  through  fear  rather  ^,  put  to  death  many  of  ,the 
citizens,  and  moreover  cast  his  eyes  around  on  foreign  states, 
in  order  to  devise  some  secure  retreat  for  himself,  in  the  event 
of  any  revolution.  Thus  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
^antides  son  of  Hippocles,  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus^  (though 
an  Athenian  to  a  Lampsacene  ^)  having  learnt  that  they  ^  had 


I  By  a  loveprovocaHon,  ^c]  Thus  the  historian  shows  that  Har- 
modius and  Aristogiton  were  not  actuated  by  that  exalted  patriotism  which 
was  generally  attributed  to  them.  And  yet  (to  use  the  words  of  Smith)  '*  so 
violently  were  tyrants  detested  at  Athens,  that  the  memory  of  Harmodiua 
and  Aristogiton  was  ever  honoured  there,  as  martyrs  for  liberty,  and  first 
authors  of  the  ruin  of  tyranny.  Their  praises  were  publicly  sung  at  the 
great  Panathenaea.  No  slave  was  ever  called  by  their  names.  Praxiteles 
was  employed  to  cast  their  statues,  which  were  afterwards  set  up  in  the 
forum.  Xerxes,  indeed,  carried  them  away  into  Persia,  but  Alexander 
afterwards  sent  them  back  to  Athens.  Plutarch  has  preserved  a  smart 
reply  of  Antipho  the  orator,  who  will  appear  in  this  history,  to  the  elder 
Dionvsius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  The  latter  had  put  the  question,  which  was 
the  finest  kind  of  brass  ?  "  That,"  replied  Antipho,  '*  of  which  the  sta- 
tues of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  were  made." 

^  The  tyranny  was,  4rc-]  As  might  be  expected,  since  every  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  compels  the  tyrant,  in  his  own  defence,  to 
hold  the  reins  of  despotism  yet  tighter.  The  fact  is  attested  by  Herodotus 
6, 123,  7.  (where  it  is  said  of  the  Alcmaeonidae)  kuI  oiir<a  rdc  'A^rjvac  oiroi 
loav  o\  IXtvSrtpuMravTti  TroXXtji  fidWov  rjinp  'Apfi6Si6^  ri  Kai  'AjOcoToyetrctfV,  ftic; 
lyw  Kpivia.  ol  ftlv  ydp  iKriypimaav  Toi>c  Xoivoi^f  niuruTTpaTiS6tov"lirir<ipxov 
dirocrcivavrcCf  oiSk  rt  fiaXKov  (iravirav  rove  Xotirot^c  Tvpawtvovra^, 

3  Rather.]    Namely,  than  from  any  natural  cruelty  of  disposition. 

*  Lampsaciu.]  A  very  antient  city,  though,  on  the  period  of  its  found- 
ation, chronologers  are  not  agreed.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Pityea  of 
Homer,  by  others  called  Pityusa,  a  name,  doubtless,  derived  from  the 
adjoining  country  abounding  in  pines.  With  respect  to  Lampsacutfit  is  by 
some  derived  from  a  mythological  personage.  But  it  may  more  rationally 
be  deduced  from  the  old  future  ot  \dft€taf  Xofirf/w,  which  bad,  perhaps,  a 
reference  to  its  site  being  such  as  men  would  choose  and  take;  for  the  vici- 
nity was  very  fertile.  The  place  is  now  called  Lapsake.  Its  history  may 
be  gathered  from  the  references  in  Wasse*s  note,  and  its  present  state  from 
Wheler,  and  Motraye,  referred  to  by  Wasse. 

^  An  Atherdan  to  a  Lampsacene.]  This  is  meant  to  hint  that  Hipparchus 
stooped  to  what  might  be  thought  infra  dig. ;  for  the  Lampsacenes  were 
semibarbarianff. 

6  TheyJ]  i.  e.  Hipparchus  and  ^antides;  not  the  Lampsacenes,  as 
Hobbes  renders. 

VOL.  nx.  tt 
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«  powerful  interest  with  King  Darius.    And  her  monument  ia 
at  Lampsacus,  having  this  inscription :  •<— 

<<  From  Hippias  sprung,  with  regal  power  array'd, 
Within  this  earth  Archedice  is  laid ; 
By  father,  husband,  brothers,  sons,  allied 
To  haughty  thrones,  yet  never  stained  with  pride." 

As  to  Hippias,  after  having  continued  in  the  tyranny  three 
years  longer,  and  being  in  the  fourth  deposed  by  the  Lacedse- 
monians  and  the  exiled  Alcmseonidse,  he  departed,  under  treaty, 
to  Sigeum,  and  so  to  Lampsacus  to  ^an tides,  and  from  thence 
to  King  Darius ;  whence,  twenty  years  after,  when  now  an 
old  man,  he  went  on  the  expedition  with  the  Medes,  and  was 
present  at  the  batde  of  Marathon.^ 

LX.  The  Athenian  people,  reflecting  on  these  transac- 
tions, and  remembering  what  it  had  learnt  by  report  of  them, 
was  at  this  time  very  bitter  and  suspicious  ^  towards  those 
who  had  been  criminated  respecting  the  mysteries :  and  the 
whole  seemed  to  them  to  have  been  perpetrated  with  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  establishment  of  oligarchy  and  tyranny.  And, 
amidst  their  angry  feeling  at  such  a  procedure,  many  persons, 
and  some  of  great  note,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  yet 
matters  seemed  to  wear  no  appearance  of  cessation  ^,  nay,  the 


7  Went  on  the  expedition,  4^.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  full  sense,  which  is 
irapeffectly  expressed  by  Hobbes  and  Smith. 

>  Wat  very  bUter  and  siupicioiu.'l  The  word  vTroirrric  is  rare.*  From  the 
Scholiast  we  learn  that  it  was  used  of  a  shy  horse.  And  in  this  sense  I  have 
remarked  it  in  Xenoph.  Hipp.  5,  9.  Of  the  word  in  the  present  sense, 
Duker  dtes  an  example  from  ^lian  :  it  is  strange  that  he  did  not  remem- 
iNer  a  passage  of  Sopn.  Philoct.  136.  ij  n  Xkynv  Trpbg  dvSp*  vvSwrov ; 

But,  to  turn  from  words  to  things,  this  suspicious  temper  of  the  Athe- 
nians, especially  in  whatever  had  any  suoposed  connection  with  the  sup- 
pression of  democracy,  is  well  depictea  in  Aristophanes  Vesp.  488.  'Q^ 
dwavd^  vfiv  TVpawiQ  iori  Kai  Kvviafidrai,  *Hv  rt  /ici^ov,  rjv  r  iKarrov  npayfia 
nc  ran770py,'Hff  kyut  oitn  '/JKOvaa  ro^voft*  ovdk  vivrrfKovr*  It&V  "Svv  5k  voXXtf 
rw  rapixovc  iortv  A^uitrkpa, 

*  Mdtten  teemed  to  wear  no  appearance  o/ceuation.]  Reiske  and  Toup 
here  conjecture  ivdiravXay  which  is  approved  by  some  editors :  but  the 
common  reading  may  be  considered  correct.  To  the  examples  of  -jravXa 
l^ven  by  Duker  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Dionysius,  I  add  Soph.  Philoct. 
1329.     At  l^lvtTO  subaud  KpAyfiara. 

Mitfbrd  paraphrases  the  whole  thus:  '*  Nor  was  this  indiscriminating  jea- 
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people  every  day  rather  gave  way  to  a  more  ferocious  spmt, 
and  greater  and  greater  numbers  were  apprehended. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  of  the  prisoners  ^  who  was 
most  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  was  persuaded  by  one  of  his  fd- 
low-prisoners  to  make  a  confession  and  information,  whether 
the  matter  were  true  or  &lse :  for  it  was  the  subject  of  con- 
jecture both  ways,  but  the  positive  truth  concerning  those 
who  had  done  the  deed,  no  one,  either  then  or  afterwards, 
was  able  to  tell.  Thus  he  brought  him  by  arguments  to 
think  that  he  ought  to  take  this  course,  even  if  he  had  not 
participated  in  the  crime ;  for  he  would  procure  a  pardon  for 
himself,  and  would  liberate  the  city  from  the  present  suspicion  : 
that  there  was  a  better  chance  of  safety  for  him  to  confess, 
with  promise  of  pardon,  than  by  denying,  to  stand  triaL^ 
Hereupon,  he  impeached  both  himself  and  others  of  the  deed 
concernii^  the  statues  of  Mercury.  And  now  the  Athenian 
people  rejoiced  at  attaining  (as  they  thought)  to  certainty  of 
the  feet,  having  before  been  highly  chagrined  that  they  should 
not  know  those  who  were  plotting  against  democracy,  im- 
mediately set  at  liberty  the  informer,  and  such  of  the  rest  of 
those  accused  with  him  as  he  had  not  impeached ;  but  those 
that  were  implicated  they  brought  to  trial,  and  such  as  were 
apprehended  they  put  to  death  \  denouncing  the  same  punish- 
ment against  those  that  had  escaped,  and  proclaiming  a  re- 


lousy  R  humour  that  had  its  hour  and  passed ;  it  held,  and  grew  daily  more 
severe.  Suspicion  extended ;  more  persons  were  imprisoned ;  and,  there 
was  no  foreseeing  where  popular  rage  would  stop." 

3  One  of  the  prisoners,]  Namely,  Andocides,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
Alcib.  c.  20.  and  21.,  and  from  his  own  Oration  de  Myster.  A  person 
always  regarded  as  one  of  the  oligarchical  party.  The  man  who  persuaded 
him  to  turn  informer  was  one  Timseus,  a  person  of  little  repute,  except  for 
shrewdness  and  an  enterprising  spirit. 

^  For  he  would  procure  a  pardon,  Spc^  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus : 
**  The  popular  mind  would  evidently  not  otherwise  be  appeased ;  and  a 
confession  would  not  only  be  more  likely,  than  perseverance  in  asserting 
innocence,  to  procure  his  own  safety,  but  would  restore  quiet  to  the 
city ;  and  though  some  must  be  sacrificed,  yet  numbers  might  so  be  saved 
from  that  mad  vengeance,  excited  by  fear,  which  now  threatened  so  indis- 
criminately and  unboundedly." 

»  Such  'as  were  apprehended  they  put  to  death.]  Hence  it  appears  that  all 
who  were  brought  were  in  a  manner  necessarily  condemned  and  put  to 
death,  either  by  the  executioner,  or  (a»  far  as  they  could  prevail)  by  the 
hands  of  private  persons. 
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ward  ^  to  whoever  should  kill  them.  And  though,  meantime  * 
it  was  unoertain  whether  those  that  suffered  were  punished 
justly  or  not,  yet  the  rest  of  the  city  was,  for  the  present, 
manifestly  benefited. 

LXI.  Much  embittered,  too,  were  the  people  against  Al- 
dbiades,  instigated  by  those  who  had  attacked  him  before  his 
departure.     And  since  they  thought  they  had  now  come  at 
the  truth  concerning  the  Mercuries,  he  was  the  more  suspected 
to  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof  he  was  accused  re- 
specting the  mysteries,  with  the  same  purpose,  namely,  con- 
qjiracy  against  the  democracy.     An  additional  reason  was  \ 
that  about  the  time  in  which  they  were  in  disturbance  respect- 
ing these  matters,  an  army  of  Lacedaemonians  happened  to 
advance  as  far  as  the  isthmus,  concerting  some  scheme  with 
the  Boeotians.^     It  was,  therefore,  thought  to  have  come  at  his 
contrivance,  and  upon  some  understanding  and  agreement;  and 
that,  had  diey  not  themselves  anticipated  the  thing  by  appre- 
hending the  persons  on  information  given,  the  city  would  have 
been  betrayed.     Nay,  they  one  night  even  slept  in  arms  in 
the  temple  of  Theseus  ^  in  the  citadel.     The  hosts,  too,  of 
Alcibiades  in  Argos  were  about  the  same  time  suspected  of 
planning  an  attack  on  democracy,  and  the  Athenians  then 
delivered  up  the  hostages  of  the  Argives  who  were  deposited 
in  the  islands  to  be  put  to  death.     In  fact,  causes  of  suspicion 
against  Alcibiades  started  up  on  all  sides.     So  that  wishing  to 
bring  him  to  trial  and  punishment,  they  thus  sent  the  ship  Sala- 
minia  to  Sicily  for  him  and  the  rest,  concerning  whom  there 
had  been  information  made.    They  were  ordered  to  command 
him  to  follow  them  in  order  to  make  his  defence,  but  not  to 


6  Proclaiming  a  reward."]    Namely,  of  a  talent.  See  Wesseling  on  Diod. 

Sic.  1. 15,  2. 

I  An  additional  reason  was.]    Such  seems  to  be  the  tnie  force  of  the  Kal 

ydp, 

^  Concerting  some  scheme  wtih  the  JBarolians.']  Such  is  the  sense  assigned 
by  Valla,  Duker,  and  Smith.  Others,  as  Hobbes  and  Portus,  render, 
••  against  the  Bceotians."  But  the  Boeotians  were  not  enemies  but  friends, 
especially  as  having  the  same  common  enemy  Athens.  Of  the  phrase 
Trpdatnw  7rp6c  riva  in  this  sense,  examples  are  given  by  Duker. 

3  Temple  of  Theseus,]  See  Meurs.,  referred  to  by  Hudson^  and  espe- 
cially the  recent  works  of  Stuart,  Clarke,  and  Dodwell. 
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apprehend  him.  This  they  did  out  of  caution,  that  they  might 
create  no  disturbance  among  their  own  soldiers,  nor  afford 
encouragement  to  the  enemy  ^ ;  and  especially  as  being  de- 
sirous that  the  Mantinaeans  and  Argives  should  remain,  and 
knowing  that  they  had  been  induced  by  his  influence  to  take 
part  in  the  expedition.  Thus  he,  in  his  own  ship  ^  together 
with  those  who  had  been  impeached  with  him  ^,  departed  with 
the  Salaminia  from  Sicily,  bound  to  Athens.  But  when  they 
were  arrived  at  Thuria  ^,  they  no  longer  followed,  but  left  the 
ship  and  absconded  ^,  fearing  to  stand  trial  under  the  accus* 
ation.  And  those  of  the  Salaminia  for  some  time  made  search 
for  ^  Alcibiades  and  his  companions ;  but  when  they  could  ho^ 
where  be  found,  they  sailed  away.  As  to  Alcibiades,  who  was 
now  a  fugitive,  he  not  long  after  passed  on  board  a  ship  from 
Thuria  to  Peloponnesus.    And  the  Athenians  passed  sentence 


*  Nor  afford  encouragement  to  the  enemy,]  Namely,  to  attack  them  whea 
in  disturbance.  Such  is,  certainly,  the  sense  (which  is  that  pointed  out  by 
the  Scholiast),  thoush  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  very  imperfectly 
expressed  by  our  author. 

•  ^  In  his  own  ship,]  Or,  "  occupying  his  own  ship,"  the  ship  which  he  at 
least  had  equtp^edj  thoueh  it  is  very  probable  tnat  he  furnished  the  ship 
Itself.  Thus  It  is  said  of  nis  grandfather  by  Plutarch  Aldb.  i?f oorA^  rpiif 
p€i  irtpi  'AfiTtftietov  M6K*^  ivavfidxfietv.  And  so  Herod.  5, 47, 5.  ewi^nrero 
oUrfty  re  rptfipu  koa  oUtity  dvipwv  iairdvy*  and  8,  17,  6.  6c  daTrdvrjv  oimitiiw 
vaptx^t^voc  ierpaTtvtro^  xal  oiKfjty  vtit.  rausan.  10,  9.  (of  Phayllus)  ivav/iiU 
Xltrc  ivavria  rov  M^^ov,  vavv  irapaeKivaeifUvog  oiKiiav*  Hence  b  illustrated 
Soph.  Phil.  497.  dereXXov  abrbv  "^  abr^eroKov  nift^l/avra,  and  Horace 
Epist.  1, 1, 93.  locuples,  quern  ducitjprtmi  iriremis,  where  the  poet  seems 
to  have  had  in  mina  this  passaee  of  Thucydides. 

.  3  Together  with  those  who  had  been  impeached  with  ^m,]  This  was, 
strictly  speaking,  not  according  to  the  ietter  of  the  order,  which  only  for- 
bade Alcibiades  to  be  apprehended.  He,  however,  rescued  the  rest  by 
taking  them  on  board  his  own  ship. 

7  Thuria.]  Afterwards  called  Thurium,  by  which  name  it  is  generally 
known.  It  was  founded  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  antient  and  long-ruined 
Sybara. 

8  And  absconded,]  Literally,  *'  were  not  found  forthcoming ; "  namely, 
on  leaving  Thuria.  Alcibiades  seems  to  have  absconded  at  Tnuria,  and  to 
have  effected  his  escape  by  getting  on  board  some  vessel  at  that  place 
(where  the  ships  had  touched,  to  procure  water  and  provisions).  Thus 
Polysenus  1,40,6.  positively  says  that  he  got  on  board  a  merchant  ship^ 
and  was  conveyed  to  Lacedsemon.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  whether  he 
got  on  board  at  the  time  the  Salaminia  was  at  Thuria,  or  afterwards  $  but 
the  latter  seems  the  more  probable.  He  was,  we  may  suppose,  concealed 
somewhere  in  the  country.  And  this  is  countenanced  by  wnat  is  just  afticr* 
wards  said,  that  he  passed  on  board  a  ship  from  Thuria  to  Peloponnesus, 
{^ow  Thuria  was  the  name  of  the  country y  Thurii  that  of  the  city. 

'  Made  search,]    Namely,  both  on  board  the  ship,  and  at  Thurii. 
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of  death  '^  upon  bim  and  those  with  him,  in  what  is  called  an 
abandoned  cause. 

LXII.  After  tbis,  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in 
Sicily,  dividing  the  armament  into  two  parts,  and  each  casting 
lots  for  bis  division,  sailed  with  &eir  whole  force  for  Selinus 
and  Egesta.^  And  coasting  Sicily  along  that  part  which  is 
opposite  to  the  Tyrrhene  gulf,  and  keeping  it  on  their  left 
band,  they  landed  at  Himera,  which  is  the  only  Grecian  city 
in  that  part  of  Sicily.  Being,  however,  not  received,  they 
stood  along  the  coast,  and  in  their  passage  took  Hyccara  % 
which  is  a  Sicanian  town  indeed  (and  a  petty  seaport),  but' 


10  Passed  sentence  cf  death,]  And  not  only  that,  but,  as.  Justin  narrates, 
"  diris  per  omnium  Sacerdotum  religiones  devotus  est.*'  And  so  Max.  Tyr. 
Diss.  12,  6.  1,  225.  lirrjpdvavTO  avrtp  KfipvKt^  koX  E{>fto\7riSai,  where  Davis 
thinks  that  to  this  may  be  referred  a  fragment  of  Suidas  in  EvfioXv.  in-iypa- 
pavTo  dk  abrif  EvftoKviS^v  Kai  KtipvKae* 

Plutarch  Alcib.  c.  22.  has  preserved  the  indictment. 

1  7^  rest  of  the  Athenian  commanders,  4^.]    When  Alcibiades,  the  soul 

of  extensive  enterprise  and  political  intrigue  (as  Mitford  observes),  had  left 

the  armament,  nobody  remained  capable  of  prosecuting  bis  plans.    For 

political  intrigue  Nicias  had  no  turn,  and  to  all  plans  for  extensive  conquest 

(even  had  he  been  able  to  carry  them  forward)  he  was  decidedly  opposed. 

Being  now  left  commander-in-chief,  be   therefore  reverted  to  bis  own 

peddUng  plan  for  relieving  Egesta,  intending  to  ascertain  whether  the 

Eeestasans  would  furnish  the  money,  and  likewise  to  examine  into  the  state 

oi  affairs  at  Salamis,  and  learn  the  points  of  difference  with  the  Egestasans. 

*  Jfyccara,]    So  called,  as  we  find  from  Athenaeus  and  others,  from  the 

Hycca,  a  kind  of  fbh  found  there  by  the  first  colonists.     What  kind  of  fish 

that  was  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  as  Fazelli,  cited  by  Cluver.,  says 

that  there  is  there  a  tunny  JSshery,  that  was,  doubtlats,  the  fish  meant.  The 

town  was  sometimes  called  Uyccaron. 

This  was  never  a  place  of  any  great  account,  though  it  appears  from 
Wasse  that  coins  of  it  are  found,  and  that  it  was  yet  in  being  in  the  time 
of  Cicero.  It  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  bay,  and  Uie  mouth  of 
a  small  river;  and  Fazelli  says  its  ruins  yet  remain  near  a  place  called 
Gfarbilange,  the  site  itself  being  named  (with  a  vestige  of  the  andent 
appellation)  Muro  di  Carini,  i.  e.  d'Iccarini. 

The  chief  thing  this  place  was  famous  for  was  its  being  the  birth-place  of 
the  celebrated  Lais,  who  is  said  to  have  been  amons  the  slaves  here  made 
and  sent  thence  to  Greece :  but  what  we  read  of  that  courtezan  refers  to 
a  period  of  about  fifty  years  after  the  sacking  of  Hyccara,  when  she  must 
have  been  an  old  woman.  There  must,  then,  nave  been  (as  some  have  said) 
two  of  the  same  name,  mother  and  daughter;  to  the  latter  of  whom  should 
be  referred  almost  all  that  is  said  of  the  Lais  in  question,  though  it  may  be 
true  that  the  first  and  least  celebrated  Lais  was  mistress  to  Alcibiades. 

^  Is  a  Sicanian  town  indeed^  S^.]  This  is  mentioned  because,  as  being  of 
Sicanian  origin,  it  might  be  expected  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with 
Egesta,  seeing  that  it  was  of  the  same  origin. 
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was  then  at  hostilities  with  Egesta.  And  having  made  slaves 
of  the  inhabitants,  they  delivered  the  place  to  the  Eg^teeansi 
whose  cavalry  had  joined  them,  and  themselves  marched  back 
with  their  infantry' through  the  country  of  the  Siculi  to  C»* 
tana  \  while  the  ships  sailed  round  carrying  the  slaves*  NiciaSi 
immediately  having  coasted  along  from  Hyccata  to  Egesta^ 
and  despatched  the  other  affairs,  and  received  thirty  tdentS) 
repaired  to  the  army.^  And  now  the  slaves  were  si^d  %  and 
a  hundred  and  twenty  talents  were  raised  from  the  sale  of 
them.  Then  they  sailed  round  to  their  allies  among  the 
Siculi,  urging  them  to  furnish  some  troops ;  and  with  the  half 
of  their  own  forces  they  went  against  Hybia  Gdeatis  ^  which 
was  hostile  to  them ;  but  failed  to  take  the  place*  And  so 
ended  the  summer. 


iA*aa*A^fc 


4  Marched  hack  with,  ^c]  A  formidable  march,  being  Arotmh  ond 
hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  exceedingly  hilly 
country,  and  must  have  occupied  eighteen  days  of  valuable  time.  Yet  even 
this  was  thought  preferable  to  going  round  by  sea;  a  proof  of  the  imperfect 
state  of  navigation  in  those  times. 

^  Nicias  immediately  hwoine  coatted  along,  4'^.]  It  should  seem  that  he 
went  with  only  a  small  squadron  to  Egesta. 

Mitford  here  accuses  this  general  of  being  waverilig  ia  his  measufM :  but 
certainly  he  was  acting  in  perfect  accordance  with  nis  original  plan.  Wa 
may  more  justly  accuse  him,  with  Plutarch  Nic.  15.,  of  timidity  and  tardi- 
ness, in  removing  far  awav  from  the  enemy,  by  which  he  restored  theilf 
courage ;  and  then,  by  faihng  in  his  attempt  to  take  a  petty  town,  iocurred 
the  contempt  of  the  enemy. 

*  The  tlavet  were  soldJ]  Namely,  those  taken  at  Hyccara,  dot,  togethef 
with  them,  Siculi  taken  on  their  march,  as  Mitford  raates;  whose  words 
are  these :  "  The  army  marching  through  the  country  of  the  Siculi,  the 
unhappy  Barbarians  simered  for  the  false  promises  of  the  Egestttans,  and 
were  seized  in  such  numbers  that,"  &c.  Of  this  action  Mitfonl  speakv  with 
reprehension,  but  extenuates  it  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  on  the  ground 
that,  amoh^  the  antients,  even  the  philosophers,  to  draff  barbarians,  when- 
ever met  with,  into  slavery,  was  not  commonly  deemed  a  breach  either  of 
justice  or  humanity."  How  the  historian  could  prove  his  assertion  as  to 
the  philosophers,  I  know  not ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  justification  is 
quite  unnecessary,  since  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  think  ftom  Thucy- 
didcs  that  the  slightest  injury  was  done  to  the  Siculi,  whom,  indeed,  it  wai 
the  plain  interest  of  the  Athenians  to  conciliate,  and  bring  over  as  alliai 
against  the  Syracusans,  as  their  common  enemy :  indeed^  it  is  just  afteN 
wards  said,  that  **  the  Athenians  sailed  round  to  their  allies  among  the 
Siculi,"  who  could  be  no  other  than  those  through  whose  territories  tho 
army  passed,  as  depending  on  some  alliance  which  had  not  long  before  beefl 
formed  with  the  Siculi.  To  injure  such,  therefore,  would  have  been  as 
impolitic  as  unjust.  Finally,  by  the  slaves  can  only  be  understood  the  slavM 
just  before  mentioned  as  embarked  on  board  the  ships. 

7  Hybla  Geleatis.]  Or,  Major.  Situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riv«r 
Symsethus,  and  about  twenty  miles  S.W.  of  Catena. 
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LXIII.  On  the  commencement  of  winter,  the  Athenians 
prep^ed  for  an  immediate  attack  on  Syracuse  S  and  the  Syra- 
Cusans  themselves  set  about  advancing  against  them.  For 
since  the  Athenians  ^  had  not,  at  their  first  alarm  and  expect- 
ation, immediately  attacked  them,  they  every  day  resumed 
fresh  courage^;  and  after  the  enemy  were  seen  sailing  to  the 
further  parts  of  Sicily,  far  remote  from  them ;  and  when,  pro- 
ceeding against  Hybla,  they  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  carry 
it  by  storm,  they  conceived  yet  greater  contempt,  and  de- 
manded of  their  commanders  (as  the  multitude  is  tised  to  do 
when  elated)  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  since  ihey 
would  not  come  against  them.  And  some  Syracusan  horse, 
who  were  always  watching  their  motions,  riding  up  to  the 
Athenian  camp,  among  other  insulting  expressions,  asked 
them  whether  they  were  not  rather  come  to  settle  (with  them) 
in  a  foreign  country,  than  to  restore  the  Leontines  to  their 
own. 

LXIV.  On  learning  this,  the  Athenian  commanders  do- 
signed  to  draw  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  city,  so  that 
they  might  themselves  meanwhile  go  thither  by  night  with  the 
fleet,  and  occupy  an  encampment  without  molestation ;  know- 
ing that  they  should  not  be  so  able  to  do  it  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  prepared,  nor  if  they  were  known  to  march  by  land, 
because  the  Syracusan  cavalry  being  numerous,  would  greatly 
annoy  their  light-armed,  and  the  multitude'^  themselves  hav-* 
ing  no  horse  to  cover  them.  Thus,  too,  a  situation  might  be 
occupied,  where  they  could  not  suffer  any  considerable  an- 
noyance from  the  horse.     They  had  been  informed  of  the 


1  Prepared  for  an  immediate  attack  on  Syractue,]  After  a  campaign 
wasted  in  trifline  operations,  which  had  incurred  little  but  the  contempt  of 
the  Syracusans,  Nicias  was  now,  it  should  seem,  induced  by  the  represent- 
ations and  remonstrances  of  Lamachus^  to  abandon  his  original  plan,  and 
prosecute  the  schemes  for  conquest,  for  which  alone  he  had  been  sent  out : 
indeed,  dilatory  measures  were  no  longer  possible,  since,  as  we  are  told,  the 
Syracusans  were  going  to  attack  them  at  Catana. 

9  For  since  the  Athenians,  Jjv.]  There  is  an  able  passage  relating  to  this 
in  Aristid.  s,  37.  A. 

3  Every  day  resumed  fresh  courage,]  The  state  of  things  here  described 
strongly  justified  the  counsel  of  Lamachus. 

-*  fie  multitude ![    Namely,  of  camp-followers* 
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situation  near  the  Olympieum  ^  which  they  afterwards  occu-* 
pied,  by  some  Syracusan  exiles,  who  had  joined  them.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  wishes,  they 
contrived  the  following  scheme.^  They  send  as  emissary  to 
them  a  person  faithfully  attached  to  their  interests,  and  yet 
esteemed  as  no  less  well  affected  to  the  Syracusan  cause.  The 
man  was  a  Catanasan,  and  said  that  he  came  deputed  by  some 
persons  at  Catana  with  whose  names  they  were  well  acquainted, 
and  knew  to  be  those  persons  in  the  city  who  yet  remained 
well  affected  to  them.  He  told  them  that  the  Athenians  took 
up  their  night  quarters  apart  from  their  camps,  in  the  city, 
and  that  if  the  Syracusans  would,  on  an  appointed  day, 
come  in  full  force  at  daybreak  against  their  army,  they  them* 
selves  would  close  the  gates  ^  near  them,  and  set  fire  to  the 
fleet,  while  those  assaulting  the  palisade,  might  carry  the 
camp  ®  by  storm.  There  were  many,  he  said,  of  the  Cata* 
nsans  who  would  cooperate  in  the  design,  and  that  those  from 
whom  he  came  were  now  in  readiness. 

LXV.  The  commanders  of  the  Syracusans,  besides  that 
they  were  otherwise  full  of  confidence,  and  were  inclined, 
even  without  this  proposal,  to  make  preparations  for  proceed* 
ing  against  Catana,  so  they  too  inconsiderately  yielded  ere* 
dence  to  the  man's  representations,  and  immediately  agree- 
ing on  a  day  whereon  they  would  be  there,  sent  him  away. 


s  Olympieum.]  Or,  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  whose  ruins  show  that  it 
was  formerly  a  most  magnificent  fane;  on  which  see  Dorville's  Siculay 
Hoare,  Hughes,  and  Duppa;  which  last  writer  observes, "  that  if  this  be  the 
same  temple  which  was  enriched  by  Gelo  (who  died  B.  C.  478)  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  remains  are  probabl}^  among  the  most 
antient  that  we  are  acquainted  with."  He  ados,  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  seven  columns  yet  standing  of  this  majestic  fane. 

6  Contrived  thefcilowing  scheme,]  Polyasnus  Stratag.  1, 40,  6.  and  Fron- 
tinus  2,  2,  7.  insert  this  among  the  stratagems  of  Alcibiades:  of  whom, 
indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  unworthy,  but  who  could  have  had  no  part 
in  it.  And  yet  Polysnus  evidently  founded  his  story  on  Thucydidet^  with 
a  carelessness  not  very  unusual  to  him,  but  very  censurable. 

7  Close  the  gates,]  Namely,  upon  those  without,  to  separate  the 
Athenians  in  the  city  from  those  in  the  camp,  and  exclude  the  latter  from 
any  refuge  in  the  citv.  The  translators  render  "  shut  in ; "  but  that  sense 
the  word  will  not  admit. 

8  Camp,]  Not  army,  as  Portus  renders.  This  sense  is  required  by  the 
context,  and,  though  rare,  I  have  remarked  it  in  Xen.  Anab.  1,  4,  15.,  tind 
ArrianE.  A.  2,  11,  15. 
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and  themselves  immediately  issued  orders  for  the  Syracusans 
and  allies  (for  the  Selinuntians  and  some  others  were  come  up) 
to  take  the  field  in  full  force,  And  when  their  preparations 
were  completed,  and  the  time '  on  which  they  had  agreed  was 
near  at  hand,  they  went  forth  towards  Catana,  and  took  up 
their  quarters  for  the  night  at  the  river  Symsethus  *  in  the 
Leontine  territory.  Now  when  the  Athenians  had  learnt  their 
approach,  they  took  the  whole  force  of  themselves  and  such 
Siculi  or  whoever  else  had  joined  them,  and  embarking  on  board 
their  ships  and  barks  sailed  by  night  for  Syracuse.  At  break 
of  day,  the  Athenians  disembarked  at  the  spot '  opposite  to 
the  Olympieum  in  order  to  occupy  it  as  an  encampment,  and 
the  Syracusan  cavalry  first  pushing  on  to  Catana,  and  finding 
that  the  whole  army  was  embarked  and  gone,  turned  back, 
and  told  the  news  to  the  infantry.  And  now,  all  turning  back, 
went  to  the  aid  of  the  city. 

LXVI.  In  the  meantime,  the  way  they  had  to  traverse 
being  long,  the  Athenians  had  unmolestedly  fixed  their  camp 
at  a  convenient  spot,  and  wherein  they  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  engage  in  battle,  or  not,  at  their  pleasure,  and  where 
the  Syracusan  horse  could  least  annoy  them,  both  in  and  be- 
fore battle.  For  on  one  side  they  were  flanked  by  walls, 
houses  %  trees,  and  a  marsh ;  on  the  other  by  precipitous 


'  The  time,]  In  ai  rifikpai  Iv  alg  we  have  the  plural  for  the  singular,  or 
(which  is  more  probable)  the  plural  at  fffupai  is,  by  an  Oriental  idiom,  used 
to  denote  time  m  general,  and  thus  is  a  vestige  of  the  Oriental  origin  of 
the  Greek  language.  Hence  it  is  frequent  in  the  New  Testament ;  as 
St.  Mark  2,  1.  wph  Tovrmv  rdv  tffiipwv.  Hebr.  5,  7.  iv  raic  i^fiipaiQ  ttjq 
capKbc  avTov,  Luke  2,  6.  iTr^X&jjcrav  at  r/fikpai^  adest  tempus,  and  18,  22. 
tXivcovrai  rifispat, 

9  Si/trueihus.]  Or  Simsethus ;  for  MSS.  and  authors  vary,  but  authority 
in  Thucvdides  greatly  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  former.  It  is  also  more 
agreeable  to  the  probable  ratio  appcUationis. 

^  At  the  spot.]  At  ii  t6v  Kard  to  'O.  the  Scholiast  and  Duker  supply 
Tovov  I  which  is,  however,  so  harsh  an  ellipsis  that  I  prefer,  with  Duker, 


more  perspicuous,  but  less  Thucydidean. 

^  Walls t  homes,  ^c]  Namely,  I  imagine,  those  which  stood  on  the  road 
from  Syracuse  to  Olympieum.  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  situation 
Bssiened  by  Ooeller,  in  his  Plan  to  the  Athenian  camp,  seems  to  be  too  far 
to  tne  north.    There  is,  I  conceive,  little  doubt  but  it  was  at  the  mouth 
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ground.^  And  having  felled  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  con- 
veyed them  down  to  the  sea,  they  fixed  down  a  palisade  ^  by 
the  ships,  and  hastily  raised  a  fort  with  unwrought  stones  ^ 
at  Dascon  S  where  it  was  most  accessible. to  the  enemy,  and 


of  the  Anapus,  and  on  itB  left  bank,  reaching  down  to  the  port,  and  ex- 
tending in  the  contrary  direction  nearly  to  where  was  the  bridge  over  the 
Anapus,  which  they  broke  down.  Thus-  by  the  ry  fiiv  Thucydides  means 
the  left  flank ;  and  by  vapd  rb  the  right  flank.  It  may  be  observed  that  he 
mentions  the  flankt  only,  because  their  rear  was  secured  by  the  Anapus ; 
and,  as  to  the  fronts  it  was  never  thought  in  danger  from  cavalr}\  The 
hornet  and  unJut  seem  to  have  been  on  the  road  to  Olympieum,  and  the 
marth  to  have  come  up  nearly  to  the  road.  The  precipitous  ground  men« 
tioned  was  on  the  nght  flank,  and  seems  to  have  been  rocky  ground, 
descending  with  a  steep  declivity,  and  by  numerous  brooks  and  gorges,  to 
the  port. 

A  Predpitout  ground.]  Polvaenus  adds,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Nicias,  Tpi£6Xoi,  or  three-pointed  spikes,  were  scattered  up  and  down,  by 
which  the  horses,  he  says,  were  lamed. 

^  Palisade.]  So  all  the  translators  render ;  and  this  version  I  have  re- 
tained,  for  want  of  a  more  definite  term.  The  nature  of  this  ffravptufia  is 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  perhaps  little  understood.  It  might  be  better 
denoted  by  what,  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  is  called  piiing  (a 
word  which  is  well  explained  in  Skinner's  Dictionary),  and  perhaps  it 
consisted  of  a  double  row  of  strong /^t/^i  (or  stout  and  long  beams),  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  connected  together  by  transverse  beams,  something 
like  those  wooden  jetties  which  are  to  be  seen  in  our  seaports.  This  frame- 
work of  piles  was,  no  doubt,  put  down  at  the  extremity  of  the  Athenian 
naval  station  (which  we  may  be  sure  was  adjacent  to  the  camp),  and  ex- 
tended some  distance  into  the  sea ;  and  was  used  to  secure  the  Athenian 
naval  station,  and  make  it  tike  a  separate  port, 

7  Unwrought  stones.]  Namely,  such  as  were  picked  out  to  fit  in 
according  to  their  shape. 

^  Dascon,]  See  Goeller  de  Situ,  an  J  in  his  edition,  t.  2.  p.  107.  The 
learned  editor  has  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  situation  of  Dascon.  (See 
the  plan  of  Syracuse,  according  to  Goeller,  prefixed  to  vol.  iii.)  To  me  it 
seems  that  Uasco  should  be  placed  far  nearer  to  the  Anapus ;  and  was 
probably  situated  under  the  hill  of  Oljmpieum,  and  that  the  fort  was 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  for  the  defence  of  its  navigation. 

On  the  ratio  appellationis  in  Dascon  the  commentators  o&r  no  con- 
jecture. Now,  as  names  in  uw  often  come  from  other  forms  in  oc,  so  I  sus- 
pect that  AdtTKutv  was  derived  from  Aavic^c,  which  is  thus  explained  by 
Hesych. :  SatrKov.  laav.  And  iaoKbg  was  undoubtedly  from  SdaKtog.  So 
Hesych.  SddKiov.  fityaXutQ  vKidZov,  fid  rb  avvitvfpovy  Kai  davv.  Considering 
this,  and  that  nouns  in  u»v  often  denote  place,  so  ^(tkwv  may  well  have 
denoted  the  thicket.  So  'Acav^wv  and  Aaatdtv,  a  thicket  or  thorn  bush  ; 
trcuiv,  a  willow  thicket;  IXaiuv,  an  olive  grove;  bpvt^wv,  an  aviary; 
KVTiKiwVf  KovpuoVy  bviitpuav,  and  many  other  words. 

This  view  of  the  word  is  much  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  the  article, 
though  the  name  has  not  occurred  before.  For  when  places  receive  such 
kind  of  names,  the  article  (which  then  has  the  use  Kar  iloxfiv  treated  on 
by  Middleton,  p.  47.)  cannot  at  first  be  dispensed  with ;  but  when  the  name 
had  grown  into  a  commonly  reco^ised  proper  name,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary,  and  therefore  was  sometimes  omitted. 

As 
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broke  down  the  bridge  over  the  Anapus.  While  they  were 
occupied  on  these  preparations,  none  of  the  citizens  Issued 
forth  to  hinder  them,  but  first  the  Syracusan  horse  came  up 
to  bring  assistance,  and  afterwards  the  infantry  was  collected 
in  full  force.  And  at  first  they  advanced  near  to  the  camp  of 
the  Athenians ;  but  when  they  found  they  would  not  come  out 
figainst  them,  they  retreated,  and  crossing  the  road  to  Helo- 
rum  ^,  they  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night 

LXVIL  On  the  day  following,  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  prepared  for  battle,  and  ranged  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing order.  The  Argives  and  Mantinseans  occupied  the 
right  wing,  the  Athenians  the  centre,  and  the  rest  of  the 
allies  the  left.  One  half  of  their  forces  was  placed  in  front  ^ 
ranged  eight  deep ;  the  other  half  was  posted  in  column  at  the 
tents  ^  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  with  orders  to  ob- 
serve if  any  part  of  the  line  should  be  in  distress,  and 
immediately  repair  to  its  assistance.     The  baggage-bearers 


As,  therefore,  the  Dascon  occupied  the  farthest  part  of  the  great 
port  so  we  may  easily  comprehend  why,  when  Thucydides  speaks  at  1.  7. 
of  the  T(f  KoiXip  Kai  fivx<^  rov  Xifiivot,  Diodorus  should,  in  narrating  the 
same  circumstance,  substitute  rbv  K6\7rov  rbv  ^ffKOJva.  The  name  Dascon, 
it  seems,  came  to  be  given  to  that  sort  of  gulf  of  the  great  port  in  which 
it  is  situated. 

9  The  road  to  Helorum,]  See  the  plan  of  Syracuse.  Thus  the  road 
seems  to  have  been  at  present  the  boundaries  between  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  Argives,  and  that  by  the  Syracusans. 

The  position  was  a  secure  one,  since  their  flanks  were  protected  by  the 
marsh  of  Lysimalia  and  by  the  city  walls. 

>  In  /ront.^  Namely,  the  front  of  their  position.  Goeller  maintains 
that  it  must  signify,  ira  Vordertreffep,  the  van:  but  he  seems  mistaken. 

^  At  the  tents,]  So  all  the  translators  take  Iv  rate  ti/vaig,  except 
Goeller,  who  maintains  that  it  must  mean  the  ihore,  or  anchorage  ;  on  the 
authority  of  Photius  and  Hom.  II.  14.  77.  I  had  myself,  long  since, 
noticed  the  eloss  of  Photius ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  lexicographer 
mistaken  in  his  interpretation,  which  is  certainly  very  harsh  ;  neither  is  it 
easy  to  see  why  the  column  should  have  been  placed  at  the  anchorage, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  defend.  Whereas,  ranged  at  the  tents  and  rear 
of  the  first  column,  they  would  be  ready  to  act  as  a  corps  de  reserve ;  and 
that  they  were  to  serve  as  such,  is  expressly  indicated  in  the  words  follow- 
ing. The  ti/vaic  has  here  the  same  sense  as  at  5,  ill.  iv  rate  tvvald  which 
should  be  rendered,  '*  in  their  tents." 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  strange  that  the  Athenians  should  not  have 
placed  more  than  the  heSf  of  their  force  in  line.  The  reason,  however, 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  half,  ranged  eight  deep,  would  occupy  the  whole 
front  of  their  position,  which  was  flanked  on  the  led  by  the  marsh,  and  on 
the  right  by  the  precipitous  ground  near  the  sea. 
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and  suttlers  they*  placed  between  the  reserve  and  the  front 
line.® 

The  Syracusans  ranged  their  heavy  infantry  sixteen  deep, 
consisting  of  the  whole  force  of  the  Syracusans,  and  such 
allies  as  were  present.  These  were  supported  principally  by 
the  Selinuntians,  then  by  Geloan  cavalry,  some  two  hundred  in 
all,  and  of  Camarinaeans  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse, 
and  about  fifty  archers.  Their  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  not 
less  than  twelve  hundred,  they  posted  on  the  right  wing,  and 
next  them  the  lancers. 

The  Athenians  being  about  to  attack  first,  Nicias  advanced 
along  the  line  by  nations,  and  then  made  the  following  general 
address :  — 

LXVIII.  '*  What  need,  comrades,  can  there  be  of  a  long 
exhortation  to  such  as  (like  ourselves)  are  come  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fighting.^  Indeed,  the  very  army  itself  seems  to 
me  more  calculated  to  impart  courage  than  fine  spoken  words 
with  an  insufficient  armament.^  For  where  (as  now)  Argives  ®, 
Mantinseans,  Athenians,  and  the  flower  of  the  islanders  are 
present,  how  is  it  possible  that  we  should  not  (associated  with 
so  many  and  so  brave  allies)  have  a  great,  nay,  every  hope  of 
victory  ?  especially  having  to  contend  against  men  defending 
themselves  in  promiscuous  posse,  and  not  chosen  troops,  like 


•^  7%e  baggaee-bearert  and  sutiers,  4"^,]    Such  is  the  sense  maintained  by 
Goeller  in  an  elaborate  note,  which  see.    I  am,  however,  half  inclined  to 

S refer  the  common  interpretation,  "  within  the  reserve;"  i.  e.  within  the 
ollow  square.  For  the  sense  in  question  cannot  easily  be  elicited  from  the 
words;  and  it  should  seem  injudicious  to  interpose  a  posse  of  baggage- 
bearers  and  camp-followers  between  the  two  lines,  tnus  impeding  3ie 
motions  of  the  reserve  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  front  line. 

4  What  need,  4'<?.]    Such  appears  to  be  the  sense,  which,  however,  is 
somewhat  obscurely  expressed.    The  Athenians  had  not  only  come  to  Sy- 
racuse to  seek  a  battle  with  the  Syracusans,  but  they  seem  this  day  to  have 
J!rtt  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  therefore  the  words  o'i  vdptvfAfv 
ivi  rbv  abrbv  dytiva  may  refer  to  both, 

i  Indeedf  the  very  army,  4"^.]  So  Onosand.  p.  65,  5.  \6yoig  filv  yap  iroK^ 
Xoi  rai  lyTTurriyffav,  (i»c  rov  Kaipov  vtirXafffikvoic  ivsKiv,  uyj/iv  Sk  ^apcovaav 
AvwoKptrov  tlvai  vofiiKovrig,  ivtarbxravro  Tt)v  d^otiav.  There  is  a  sentiment 
very  similar,  in  Xen .  Cyr.  6,  4,  5.  ri  ovv  fit  tii  ko^  iv  JlKaarov  \kyuv ;  tA  ydp 
Ipya  olfitu  troi  vi^avorrtpa  7rap«<Tx$<r^oi  r&v  Xix^ivruv  Xoywv,  also  at  5, 5,  55, 
(j  For  wliere  (as  now)  Argives,  <$'<?.]  See  a  similar  passage  in  Xen.  Cyr. 
S,  Z,  5.   This  was  certainly  a  very  adroitly-tumed  compliment  to  his  allies. 
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ourselves,  and  moreover  against  SiceUots^  who  indeed  contemn^ 
but  v^ill  not  withstand  us,  by  reason  of  their  skill  being  in- 
ferior to  their  courage. 

'^  Let,  too,  this  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  one — that  we 
are  &r  from  our  country,  and  near  no  friendly  state,  nor  any 
but  such  as  we  can  gain  by  our  swords.  And  now  I  am,  I 
know,  going  to  suggest  an  admonitory  remembrance  the  re- 
verse of  the  exhortation  employed  by  our  enemies.  For  they 
urge  that  ^  the  contest  will  be  for  their  country ;  but  I,  that  you 
are  to  fight  in  what  is  not  your  country,  but  that  wherein  you 
must  conquer,  or  not  easily  get  away  ^ — for  a  numerous  cavalry 
will  press  upon  you.  Mindful,  therefore,  of  your  own  dignity, 
advance  upon  the  enemy  with  spirit,  and  account  that  our 
present  necessity  and  difficulties  are  far  greater  objects  of 
terror  than  the  enemy." 

LXIX.  Having  delivered  this  exhortation,  Nicias  imme- 
diately led  on  the  army. 

As  to  the  Syracusans,  they,  not  expecting  at  present  that 
they  were  going  to  fight,  had  some  of  them,  as  the  city  was 
near,  gone  thither ;  and  who,  though  they  took  up  arms  with 
all  haste,  and  set  off  at  full  run,  yet  came  too  late ;  each, 
however,  joining  the  ranks  of  any  corps  that,  he  happened  to 
approach.^  For  indeed  they  were  not  deficient  in  courage^  either 
in  that  batde  or  in  the  rest ;  but,  though  not  indeed  inferior 
in  bravery  so  long  as  their  skill  held  out,  when  that  fell  short, 
they,  however  unwillingly,  slackened  in  their  alacrity.^  Never- 


7  For  they  urge  thaty  Sfc^  So  i¥!schyl.  Theb.  19.  &vt€  ovfgvfttfrl^y  lioKn 
r^  dprjyeiVf  Kal  Bcwv  iyx^P^^"*^  BiafAciiin,  rtfidc  /ii)  *Ko\n^Brfvai  irorl*  TitwoiQ 
n,  yy  r«  iirirp^y  ^iXrary  rpwptp.    Compare  also  the  Per«.  400.  seqq. 

^  Vou  are  to  fight  in  what  is  not  your  country,  4^.]  Such  seems  to  be  the 
true  sense  of  this  perplexed  passage.  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  oIk 
iv  varpih  is  put  for  iv  oi/  varpidi,  on  which  see  1,141.  and  6, 18.  And  this 
is  confirmed  by  Bauer  and  Goeller.    The  construction  is :  iya»  di  (iraioa- 


repeatcd 

it  is  somewhat  harsh,  but  Thucydidean ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  a 
kindred  passage  at  6, 50.  Kar€irKk\l/avTo  rd  vtpi  ri^v  x'^P^^*  ^5  ^C  airoXc  opfuiH 
/uvoiQ  TToXifitiTta  t/v.     See  also  3, 85.  and  4, 65.  s.  f. 

>  Not  expecting  at  present,  ^c]    Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage. 

«  When  ihatfeU  short,  they,  jr.]     Literally,  '*gave  up  part  of  their 
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theless,  though  never  thinking  that  the  Athenians  would  fir%t 
attack  ihem^  and  being  compelled  tp  come  to  combat  in  haste, 
they  took  up  their  arms,  and  immediately  advanced  against 
the  enemy.     And  first  the  stone-casters  and  the  slingers^ 
maintained  a  prelusive  skirmish,  and,  as  is  usual  with  light 
troops,  mutually  routed  and  chased  each  other.     Then  the 
soothsayers  brought  forward  the  accustomed  victims.^     And 
now  the  trumpeters  roused  the  heavy-armed  to  the  engage- 
ment    And  they  respectively  marched  on,  the  Syracusam^  to 
fight  for  their  country,  and  each,  individually  for  his  own  pre- 
sent preservation  and  future  freedom.      Of  their  enemies^  the 
Athefiians  had  to  contest  both  for  a  foreign  country,  in  order 
to  hold  it  as  their  own,  and  not,  by  being  defeated,  to  injure 
their  own.     llie  Argives  and  independent  allies^  to  assist  the 
Athenians  in  acquiring  what  they  came  for,  and  after  victory, 
to  again  revisit  their  own  country.     The  subject  allies  were 
prompt  to  engage,  principally  for  their  immediate  safety,  not 
to  be  hoped  for  unless  they  should  conquer ;  and  next,  as  a 


alacrity."  We  must  not  too  rigidly  scan  the  expression  aKovng  wpovSldwrav 
TTjv  flovXiiffiv :  it  must  be  taken  papulariier.  The  best  commentary  on  the 
sense  is  a  kindred  passage  at  2, 89.  rtf  dk  eKarspoi  ri  ifivtifrnTepot  tlvai  dpav^ 
rtpoi  i^fjuv, 

s  Stonc'castert  and  the  tlin^ers,]  It  is  plain  from  this  passage  that  the 
former,  who  threw  stones  with  the  hana,  were  distinct  from  those  that 
launched  them  with  slings ;  the  missiles  of  the  former  being,  we  may  sup- 
pose, more  formidable  from  their  size  and  weight ;  those  of  the  latter,  from 
the  impetus  with  which  they  were  thrown.  In  proof  and  illustration  of 
this  distinction,  Wasse  has  here  adduced  several  passages,  only  one  of 
which,  however,  (Pollux  1. 131.)  have  mention  of  the  Xt^^oXoi.  Stephens 
in  his  Thes.,  however,  supplies  another  from  Athenseus,  to  which  1  add 
Polyb.  8,  7,  2.  and  9, 41,  8. 

-*  Brought  forward  the  accustomed  vicHms.]  Duker  refers  (as  alluding  to 
this  custom)  to  Pollux  1,  162.  To  which  may  be  added  Eurip.  Phcen.  1 125. 
Pors.  ix***pfh  ^'l>oyi  ix^^  W  apfiaeiv  *0  fjLdvnc  'Afit^iapaoc.  In  the  passage  of 
Pollux  referred  to  by  Duker,  for  vpov^wrav  o\  fidvruc  rd  itptia  i^veavro,  I 
suspect,  ought  to  be  read  Trpov^itrav  ok,  ndvruQ  Upiia,  l^veavro  (scil.  Up), 
Now,  Tr/)o65€<Tav  (which  will  answer  to  the  irpovftpov  of  Thucydides)is  read 
in  one  MS.,  and  favoured  by  another. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Brasidas,  immediately  previous  to  the  battle, 
and  though  the  time  was  pressing,  yet  did  not  omit  this  religious  observ* 
ance.  And  here,  may  we  not  suppose  that,  as  Thucydides  thought  nroper 
to  minutely  advert  to  this  among  many  other  observances,  both  religious 
and  civil,  he  contemplated  the  possibility,  perhaps  the  probability,  of  a 
period  arriving,  when  the  former  would  be  exploded,  and  the  latter  be  only 
a  tale  of  other  times  ?  On  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  the  geo- 
graphical and  genealogical  details,  many  of  which  his  own  countrymen  and 
contemporaries  could  not  need. 
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secondary  motive,  in  order  that  by  cooperating  in  the  subju- 
gation of  others,  their  yoke  might  be  made  the  easier. 

LXX.  And  now,  coming  to  close  combat,  they,  for  a  long 
time,  respectively  maintained  their  ground;  and  it  happened 
that  there  came  on  thunder  and  lightning,  and  heavy  rain ', 
insomuch,  that  to  those  who  ^  were  fighting  their  first  battle,  and 
very  little  conversant  with  war,  this,  too,  contributed  to  alarm 
them^;  whereas,  to  the  better  informed  and  experienced  S  what 
happened  was  supposed  to  have  occurred  by  the  ordinary  effects 
of  the  time  of  year^;  and,  by  thus  maintaining  the  combat 
unconquered,  they  threw  the  enemy  into  much  greater  alarm.^ 
At  length,  the  Argives  first  making  the  left  of  the  Syracusans 


I  There  came  on  thunder  and  lightning  and  heavy  rain.]  Probably,  flash- 
ing and  beating  chiefly  in  the  Syracusans'  faces.  iSo  in  a  similar  passage  of 
Pausan.  4, 21,4,  it  is  said:  aXKd  6  ^ibg  t6  ^Sktp  ivriyaytv  ABpoov  fioXXov 
ficrd  hx^P^  ^^'^  ppovTuv  rov  \j/6^v,  Koi  rovs  6^aK/ioi>c  ai/rHfv  IvavriaiQ  rate 
utrrpairwQ  i^kirXfim* 

Perhaps  this  was  the  period  when  a  stratagem,  recorded  by  Pausan.  I, 
40,  7.  and  ascribed  (wrongly)  to  Alcibiades,  took  place.  The  Athenians, 
seeing  that  the  wind  was  directly  in  the  face  of  the  Syracusans,  set  fire  to 
some  dry  fern  between  the  armies,  of  which  the  smoke  driving  into  the 
eyes  of  the  Syracusans,  annoved  them  considerably ;  insomuch  that  (Polyse- 
nus  tells  us)  they  took  to  flight. 

There  is  also  something  much  to  the  present  purpose  in  Pol^'aen.  1, 32, 2. 
where  he  records  that  Leonidas  had  tne  good  sense  to  perceive,  and  the 
power  to  convince  his  troops,  that  in  violent  storms  only  natural  causes 
operated.  Thus  he  preferred  fighting  at  such  times ;  for  his  own  men  felt 
so  much  the  more  alacrity,  as  knowing  there  was  no  reason  for  supersti- 
tious fear,  and  aware  that  the  enemy  would  be  daunted. 

a  Thote  who,  ^c]    Namely,  the  Syracusans. 

9  Contributed  to  alarm  them,]  I  cannot  but  censure  the  temerity  of 
Goeller  in  introducing  IwimtaKko^at  into  the  text,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
MSS.  and  Greek  grammarians.  He  refers,  indeed,  to  c.  5, 36. ;  but  see  the 
note  on  that  passage.  In  defence  of  the  common  reading,  IwcTriXaClff^ai 
I  would  adduce  C.  8,  26.  Herod.  3,  48.  CvvcTriXa^ovro  rou  erpaTtvfiaroc, 
Menand.  ap.  Corp.  Byz.  Par.  1,  111.  B.  KvvtinXdiia^ai  ol  rov  Kivdvvov 
hcsrevc.  and  155.  c.  Kvu£irtXa€kedai  rov  kivSvvov  rdic  oiKtioiQ. 

*  The  better  informed  and  experienced,]  Namely,  the  Athenians,  who 
had,  together  with  their  other  superior  knowledge,  a  tolerable  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  philosophy,  and  were,  therefore,  firee  from  many  of  the 
superstitious  fears  of  most  other  nations. 

s  The  time  of  year,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  simplest  and  most  exact 
version  of  &p4f  trove.  So  Appian  1,399,85.  Ic  TroSfjpUiQ  rpo^iav,  Kai  ctKivif' 
eia^  tpyuvy  k€u  iipaq  Itovq.  Arrian  E.  A.  1,  17, 16.  &p4f  irovg  x^^f*^^  linyiy^ 
viraiy  Kai  ^povrai  eKkfipai,  Kai  t^^wp  Ik  oitpavov,  k,  r.  X. 

6  Andyby  thus  maintaining, ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  real  sense,  though 
not  the  literal  version,  of  the  original,  which  has  been  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  translators. 
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give  ground)  and,  after  them,  the  Athenians  havhig  done  the 
same  to  those  opposed  to  them,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
Syracusan  army  was  broken,  and  put  to  flight.  The  Athe- 
nians, however,  did  not  pursue  them  far ;  for  the  Syracusan 
cavalry''  being  numerous  and  unconquered,  hindered  them, 
and  charging  on  their  heavy  infantry,  if  they  saw  any  going 
in  pursuit,  held  them  in  check.  The  Athenians,  after  fol- 
lowing them  in  collected  bodies,  and  as  far  as  it  was  safe, 
then  retreated,  and  set  up  a  trophy.  But  the  Syracusans 
rallying  on  the  road  to  Helorum,  and  putting  themselves  in 
the  best  order  that  circumstances  would  permit,  conveyed 
(notwithstanding  what  had  happened®)  a  guard  to  Olympieum^, 
fearing  lest  the  Athenians  should  take  away  the  treasure  there 
deposited,  and  the  rest  retreated  to  the  city. 

•  •" 

LXXI.  As  to  the  Athenians,  they  made  no  movement  on 
the  temple;  but  collecting  together  their  own  dead,  and  laying 
them  on  pyres,  they  spent  the  night  there.  On  the  following 
day,  they  gave  up  to  the  Syracusans  their  dead,  under  treaty. 
There  were  slain  of  them  and  their  allies  about  two  hundred 
and  sixtv.    Of  their  own  men,  who  were  slain  to  the  number  of 


7  The  Syracusan  cavaliy,]  These  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  line. 
They  were  probabW  stationed  behind;  for  Plutarch  Nic.  16.  says  that  they 
were  hi  the  way  or  the  flying  infantry. 

8  NotwUhitanding  what  had  happened.]  It  is  plain  that  the  defeat  was 
but  trifling.  And  to  this  ThucyJides  adverts  in  the  (i/ia>f,  which  Goeller 
Bbsurdly  renders,  **  quamvis  vix  sufiiciebantur  urbi  defendendaCj  tamen,** 
&c.  Thucydidcs  has  never  given  us  the  least  reason  to  suppose  tliat  the 
Syracusans  were  scarcely  numerous  enough  to  defend  their  city. 

9  Conveyed  a  guard  to  Olymjneum]  The  rallying  on  the  road  to  He- 
lorum was  intended  to  cover  this  movement ;  for,  on  inspecting  the  plan,  it 
will  appear  that  no  troops  could  be  conveyed  to  Olympieum  but  by  a  very 
circuitous  road,  except  in  this  direction. 

^  From  Polysen.  p.  345,  5.  and  Diodor.  1. 13,  6.  it  appears  that  the  Olym- 
pieum was  taken  by  the  Athenians  on  their  first  entermg  the  port ;  and  the 
former  adds,  that  they  did  not  meddle  with  any  of  the  sacred  offerings^  but 
appointed  the  Syracusan  priest  to  keep  guard  over  them.  This,  however, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  account  of  Thucydides,  whicli  is  confirmed  by  Plu- 
tarch Nic.  16.,  who  blames  Nicias  for  not  occupying  the  temple,  but  suffer- 
ing the  Syracusans  to  send  a  garrison  to  it ;  though  it  does  not  seem  that 
Xhe  Athenians  were  ever  able  to  prevent  the  Syracusans  from  garrisoning  it, 
at  least,  after  they  had  returned  from  Catana.  The  only  time  at  which  they 
might  have  sdzed  the  Olympieum  was  at  the  very  time  when  Polysenus  and 
Diodorus  say  they  did  so,  namely,  at  their  first  entering  the  great  port;  and 

VOL-  III.  I 
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fifty,  they  collected  the  bones  ^ ;  and,  with  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy  in  their  possession,  they  sailed  away  to  Catana.^  For 
it  was  winter,  and  it  was  thought  no  longer  practicable  to  carry 
on  the  war  thence,  before  they  had  procured  cavalry  from 
Athens,  and  assembled  some  from  their  allies  in  those  parts 
(that  they  might  not  be  utterly  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  ca- 
valry) :  also  until  money  were  collected  from  thence,  and  pro- 


erep  then  they  had  so  many  other  things  to  attend  to,  as  the  securing  of 
their  camp,  that  thit  was  not  likely  to  be  thought  of.  * 

>  CofUcted  the  boneM.']  Namely,  in  order  to  be  interred  in  their  own 
country.  So  .Sschyl.  Agam.  483.  avrl  ik  futr&v  Ttvxn  k«^  <nro^6c  cic  Udarow 

«  Sailed  awav  to  CalanaJ]  Plutarch  censures  Nicias  for  making  no  advan* 
t^e  of  so  briluant  a  victory,  but  retiring  to  Catana;  and  he  bnngs  against 
him  the  usual  charge  of  tardiness  and  delay,  if  not  timidity.  But  Nicias 
and  Lamachus  had  in  the  late  affiur  against  Syracuse  shown  much  decision, 
judgment,  and  courage :  and  it  really  does  not  seem  that  he  would  have 
been  justified  in  continuing  any  longer  at  Syracuse,  for  it  was  now  the 
unwholesome  season  of  autumn,  and  his  position,  so  near  the  marshy  pool 
of  Lysimelia  could  not.be  a  healthy  one;  circumstances  which  afterwards 
were  found  very  detrimental.  And  to  stay  the  winter  in  so  inclement  and 
cooped  up  a  spot  could  have  answered  no  purpose ;  for,  until  the  Syracusans 
were  beaten  in  the  field,  no  operations  could  be  attempted  against  the  city. 
But  to  beat  them  in  the  field  was  hopeless^  without  cavalry;  for  there  was 
no  other  position  where  Nicias  could  have  ventured  on  a  battle  but  his 
late  one,  and  that  the  Syracusans  would  of  course  avoid.  Thus  it  appears 
that  had  the  Athenians  stayed  at  their  position,  they  could  have  enected 
nothing  against  Syracuse,  and  the  army  must  have  suffered  severely  from 
disease ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  only  iustifiable,  but  highly  exoedient, 
that  they  should  remove  to  Catana,  to  husband  their  strength,  ana  recruit 
their  numbers. 

The  only  fault,  perhaps,  was  the  original  one  of  coming  to  a  country 
celebrated  for  its  horse,  almost  entirely  without  cavalry.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  why  should  he  have  come  to  Syracuse  at  all,  unless  he  meant  to 
stay?  what  purpose  could  the  expedition  serve?  To  which  it  may  be 
answered,  that  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the  tarnished  glory  of  Athens, 
and  to  decide  the  wavering  cities  of  Sicily.  And  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  consequences  might  not  have  followed  a  decisive  and  utter  defeat  of 
the  Syracusans,  which  was  not  improbable :  and  we  may  suppose  Nicias 
was  not  aware  of  the  real  number  of  the  Syracusan  horse.  But,  as  it 
happened,  the  victory  was  any  thing  but  decisive ;  and  had  not  the  violent 
tempest  occurred,  there  would  prolmbly  have  been  none  at  all.  And  Nicias 
had  seen  so  much  bravery  displayed  in  the  fi^ht,  and  such  an  overwhelming 
force  of  cavalry,  as  left  him  no  hope  of  subduing  Syracuse  without  reinforce- 
ments 

*  Plutarch,  indeed,  a£Brms  that  tbey  not  only  did  think  of  it,  but  wished  to 
have  done  it ;  but  that  Nicias  intentionally  neglected  so  to  do,  because  be  was 
unwilling  that  any  impiety  should  be  committed  which  could  only  benefit  in- 
dividuals, not  the  state ;  which  is  certainly  very  accordant  with  the  religious  cha. 
ractsr  of  this  commander. 
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cured  from  Athens ;  and  until  they  had  brought  over  certain 
cities  (which  they  hoped  after  this  battle  would  more  readily 
listen  to  their  requests);  and  before  they  had  prepared  corn 
and  other  necessaries,  in  order  to  an  attack  on  Syracuse  in 
the  spring. 

LXXII.  With  this^  intention,  they  sailed  away  for  Naxus 
and  Catana,  to  winter  there.  As  to  the  Syracusans,  they,  after 
burying  their  dead,  held  an  assembly.  And  Hermocrates  son 
of  Hermon  (a  person  who,  in  other  respects,  seemed  to  be 
inferior  to  no  one  in  wisdom,  and,  in  war,  of  competent  skill 
and  experience,  and  of  distinguished  bravery)  came  forward, 
to  animate  their  courage,  and  would  not  suffsr  them  to  be  dis- 
mayed at  what  had  befallen  them.  In  mind  and  heart  ^  they 
were,  he  said,  unconquered;  it  was  the  wmt  of  discipline  that 
had  done  the  mischief.^  They  were,  however,  not  so  much 
worsted  as  it  was  likely  they  should,  especially  when  contesting 
with  Greeks  most  celebrated  for  skill,  and  being  (so  to  speak) 
mere  raw  bunglers  against  consummate  workmen.^  Highly 
injurious,  too,  was  the  number  of  generals,  and  the  command 
distributed  among  many  ^  (for  they  had  fifteen  commanders). 


1  In  mind  and  heart,]  So  3,  87.  oM  iUaiov,  rrje  yv^i^n^  t6  firj  Kard 
Kp&TOQ  viKfi^kVf  —  ry  dirdQdvri  afi€\vvM^ai. 

9  It  woi  the  want  of  dUcipltne,  S^c]  Mitford  paraphrases :  ^  It  was  not 
in  strength,  but  in  order  and  discipline ;  not  in  bravery,  but  in  system  of 
command  and  subordination,  that  they  were  inferior." 

3  Being  {to  to  ^eak)  mere,  ^c]  In  this  difficult  and  controverted  pas- 
sage I  have  followed  the  reading  of  Pollux,  and  the  margin,  xctporl^vaic, 
which  has  been  rightly  edited  by  Goeller,  though  it  had  been  rejected  by 
almost  all  the  precedmg  editors.  Such,  indeed,  1  long  ago  conceived  to  be 
the  true  reading,  and  defended  and  illustrated  it  from  the  following  pas* 
sages :  Dio  Cass.  p.  615.,  where  Anthony  says  to  his  men,  Kal  vavrb^  ttdovQ 
fidxni  '^<xt  xc'P^'^^X^^'  ^<^^*  '^  ^^  P^^^"  ^^^^  1^^^  Cass,  had  then  in  view  the 
present  passage,  and  read  x^H^'^'^X^'*^*  ^^^  ^  ^^^  seems  Aristotle  Elh. 
5,  8.  Hamp  ovv  ivSirXoiQ  wirXurfiivot  fiaxovrai^  Kai  d^Xtirai  liuarat/Q,  Dionys. 
Hal.  464,  26.  voXeuUtav  tpytiw  ^fiporcxvai'  Eurip.  Philoct.  frag.  6.  x^^P^" 
vcxTOQ  X6ybw.  in  wnich  sense  Coray  adduces  two  other  examples  of  x^'p^^r- 
from  Hippocrates  and  Soph.  Trach.  1001.  This  sense,  indeecl,  is  very  usual 
in  Ttxvirtic,  as  Joseph.  861,  41.  irpoc  dk  r«x>'*'''ac  r&v  voXtfiiwv  ftaxovfu^a, 
where  he  had,  perhaps,  Thucydides  in  view.  So  nxvirag  t&v  iroXt/iiiav  are 
opposed  to  airotrxf^uurrai  by  Xenoph.  Kepub.  Lac.  1  J.  And  so  Ipydnjc 
fidxric  by  Suid.  in  AiKk^etXXog, 

*  Highly  injurious,  ^c]  According  to  the  Homeric  adage,  II.  ^3.  204. 
oIk  &ya^^  iroXvKotpaviti.  So  also  Plutarch  Camill.  c.  18.  oiStvbt  ^  ^rroy 
irdpamv  t)  iroXvapx^  fd  wparrdfiiva.     Joseph.  172.  iroXwapxia  ydpf  vpbc 

1  2 
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and  the  disorderly  insubordination  ^  of  the  multitude.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  commanders  were  few  and  skilful,  and  they 
would,  during  the  winter,  train  the  heavy  infantry,  deliver  out 
arms  and  armour  to  such  as  had  them  not  %  that  they  may  be  as 
numerous  as  possible,  and  compel  them  to  such  other  drilling 
as  was  necessary,  they  would,  he  said,  be  likely  to  overcome  the 
enemy;  if  ako  to  bravery,  which  they  had,  were  superadded 
good  order  and  discipline  in  the  field.  Indeed,  both  of  them  (he 
said)  would  increase ;  the  latter  when  exercised  with  dangers ; 
and  courage  itself  grew  bolder  when  accompanied  with  the  con- 
fidence of  skill/  They  should  choose  commanders  l>oth  few 
and  armed  with  complete  authority®,  and  should  swear  to  them 
an  oath,  *^that  verily  they  would  let  them  direct  as  they  thought 
best.''  For  thus,  he  said,  what  ought  to  be  concealed  would  be 
better  kept  secret,  and  aU  other  equipments  and  stores  would  be 
furnished  in  due  order,  and  without  hesitation  or  subterfuge.^ 

LXXIII.  Having  heard  this  discourse,  the  Syracusans 
decreed  wholly  according  to  his  recommendations,  and  chose 
as  commanders,  Hermocrates  himself,  Heraclides  son  of  Ly- 


Ttp  TOitj  6^iiiC  Ti  TTpdrruv  avdyicfiv  ^;(Oi;<nv  IfiwoSiov  clvai,  Kai  jSXciTrTtiv  ire^vKC 
rode  xP<^M^vovc.    Compare,  too,  Xenoph.  Anab.  6,  1.  Isocrat.  Nic.  p.  59. 

It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  that  *'  it  were  difficult  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  inconvenient,  or  more  adverse  to  effectual  exertion,  than  the 
system  of  military  command  which  democratical  jealousy,  enforced  by  fr^ 
^uent  sedition,  had  established  at  Syracuse.  The  supreme  military  autho- 
nty  was  divided  among  no  less  than  fifteen  officers ;  and  even  this  numeroug 
board,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed,  was,  upon  all  momentous  occasions,  to 
take  its  orders  from  the  people." 

5  Ituubordinalion,]  Literally,  anarchy.  So  iEschyl.  Suppl.  930.  woXXo^g 
avojcrac  —  rdx«  *0i(/€<T3f •  ^ofxrilr,  oifK  iptir  avapxiav,  Theb.  1052.  diriffrov 
ri)v  ^  dvapx^^^  ndXtt,     See  Dr.  Blomfield  on  iGschyl.  Pers.  642. 

8  Such  as  had  them  not.'j  For,  among  the  Greeks,  the  heavy-armed  were 
expected  to  provide  their  own  arms  and  armour.  Some  of  these  Syra- 
cusans, however,  it  should  seem,  were  too  poor  to  provide  them  for  them- 
selves. 

7  Both  of  them  would  incretue,  4rC']  The  best  commentary  on  thu  is  to 
be  found  in  the  kindred  passage  at  2,  87. 

8  Few,  and  armed  with  complete  authority.']  They  should  (to  use  the 
words  of  Mitford)  be  few,  but  they  should  be  experienced ;  they  should 
be  trust-worthy,  and  they  should  be  trusted. 

9  All  other  equipmerUx,  4rc.]  Here  there  seems  a  reference  to  the  calls 
which  must  be  made  on  individuals  to  supply  what  was  wanting;  in 
which  case  nothing  but  complete  authority  procures  unhesitating  obe- 
dience. 
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simachus,  and  Sicanus  son  of  Execestas,  these  three.^  And 
they  sent  ambassadors  both  to  Corinth  and  to  Lacedsemon,  iti 
order  to  form  alliance  with  them,  and  prevail  upon  the  Lface* 
daemonians,  in  defence  of  them,  to  make  war  more  decidedly 
and  openly  against  the  Athenians,  in  order  that  they  inight 
either  withdraw  them  from  Sicily,  or  make  them  less  inclined 
to  send  any  further  reinforcements  to  the  army  in  Sicily. 

LXXIV.  As  to  the  army  of  the  Athenians  at  Catana,  it 
presently  sailed  to  Messene,  expecting  that  it  would  be  de- 
livered into  their  hands.  But  the  schemes  which  had  been 
laid  did  not  take  effect  For  when  Alcibiades  quitted  the 
command,  being  summoned  home,  and  knowing  that  he  must 
become  an  exile,  he  (well  aware  what  would  be  attempted) 
divulged  the  scheme  to  the  Syracusans'  party  inMessene.'  On 
which  they  first  put  to  death  the  persons  criminated,  and  then 
those  who  were  of  the  same  mind  with  them  rising  into  sedi- 
tion, and  taking  up  arms,  accomplished  the  point  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  not  be  admitted.  The  Athenians,  after  remaining 
thirteen  days,  being  tossed  with  tempestuous  weather,  provisions 
falling  short,  and  no  prospect  of  success  appearing,  they  went 
to  Naxus  ^,  and,  forming  a  palisade  round  their  camp,  wintered 
there.  They  also  sent  a  trireme  to  Athens,  to  fetch  money 
and  horsemen,  which  should  be  with  them  by  the  spring. 

LXXV.    The  Syracusans,  during  the  winter,  raised  a  wall 

1  These  three,]  A  sort  of  pleonasm  very  much  like  that  of  St.  Paul^ 
1  Corinth.  15,  13.  vwl  Sk  /ikvti  triariQ,  IXnV,  dyairij,  rd  rpia  ravra,  in  my 
note  on  which  passage  I  have  adduced  several  other  examples. 

«  Divulged  the  scheme,  4rc»]  This  baseness  shows  how  little  of  real  patri- 
otism had  before  filled  the  bosom  of  this  ambitious  man. 

3  To  Naxus.]  1  have  here  followed  Portus  and  Bekker,  who  cancel 
epaicac,  as  an  interpretation  of  araipiafia,  or  rather,  I  conceive,  of  uravp^ 
fiara.  As  to  Palmer's  conjecture,  d|Miviotc,  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  for 
it  were  very  improbable  to  suppose  that  the  Athenians  would  use  the 
necessary  parts  of  their  vessels  to  form  the  paling,  nor  is  it  likely  that  wood 
would  be  wanting  for  that  purpose,  Sicily,  and  especially  Italy,  then 
abounding  in  wood.  The  conjecture  of  Heilman  and  Bauer,  that  this  por- 
tentous epfxas  stands  for  the  name  of  some  unknown  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naxus,  is  also  very  improbable.^  I  must,  therefore,  acquiesce 
in  the  first-mentioned  method,  ana  would  illustrate  the  subject  from  th^ 
following  most  graphic  and  elegant  passage  of  Lycophron  C^ss.  996.  Tor^ 
«£r(  ra^O£f  oioTi  vavXi^xMV  cra^fi&v  npoSKfifia,  Koi  m-avpoin  KOpvuri^  irripvff 
Oif  ytifra  xpai9Hri<rov9tv^  oh^  lir<iX^ifC« 

T    S 
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fronting  the  whole  way  towards  Epipolae;  thus  enclosing  the 
Temenites  ^,  in  order  that,  should  they  indeed  be  defeated,  they 
might  not  be  so  easily  circumvaliated,  as  in  a  lesser  circuit; 
they  also  put  a  garrison  into  Megara  ^  and  another  into  Olym- 
pieum.  They  also  fixed  palisades  at  the  sea,  at  every  place 
fit  for  disembarkation.  Knowing,  too,  that  the  Athenians  were 
wintering  at  Naxus,  they  took  the  field  in  full  force  against 


*  Temeniiet,']  This  may  be  a&  proper  an  occasion  as  any  of  giving  some 
Moeral  detcription  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ereat  city  of  l^racnse. 
Those  parts  were  five,  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tyca,  Neapo^is,  and  £pipolas« 
The  Jirst  was  that  originally  colonised  and  fortified  by  the  Corinthians^ 
under  Arcbias ;  and,  being  then  an  island,  and  niost  of  it  rocky  and  of 
difiicult  approach,  it  must  have  been  very  stronj^.  It  is  now  about  two 
miles  in  circumference ;  and,  probablv,  obtained  its  name  from  the  abund- 
ance of  qtuttlt  there^  in  process  of  time  the  city  extended  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  a  suburb  was  aoded,  called  Acradhuiy  probably  from  the  rock- 
iness  of  its  ground.  This,  in  time,  occupied  all  the  lower  part  of  that 
peninsula  between  the  Portus  Laccitls  and  the  Portus  Trogiliorum,  and 
was,  next  to  Ortygia,  the  best  peopled^  though  not,  I  suspect,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent.  A  wall  was  then  drawn,  in  a  straight  line,  from 
the  Portus  Tromliorum  to  the  docks  at  Syracuse ;  and  this  was  for  some 
time  the  limit  of  Syracuse.  Afterwards,  however,  were  added  no  less  than 
three  suburbs,  T^co,  Temenites,  and  Epipoke.  For  as  to  NeapoKs,  it  was 
of  later  foundation  than  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  occupied  the 
situation  of  Temenites.  Of  the  three  above  mentioned,  Temenites  and 
Tyca  were  so  called  from  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  of  Fortune  situated 
there,  and  of  which  the  re/isvi},  or  sacred  close,  no  doubt  originally  occu- 
pied a  great  part  of  their  sites.  T^ri|  was,  probably,  Sj'racusan  for  r^x>7- 
Now  these  were  all  gradually  surrounded  with  walls,  and  included  in  the 
city ;  thouch,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  only  Temenites  had  been  so  en- 
closed, and  that  at  the  present  crisis.  Tyca,  too,  was  still  an  open  and, 
probably,  thinly  inhabited  suburb.  Thus,  in  the  end,  Syracuse  was  one  of 
the  most  extensive  cities  in  Europe,  and  even  at  this  period  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  seems,  as  far  as  the  vestiees  of  its  antient  extent  remain,  to 
be  pretty  correctly  laid  down  in  Goellers  plan. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  Ortygia,  being  the  original  city,  was 
called  the  citadel  or  the  cify,  nar  iKox^iV'  The  Epi|M>l8e,  which  was  north 
of  Temenites  and  Tyca,  and  of  a  triangular  figure,  derived  its  name  from 
its  elevated  site,  now  called  Belvedere ;  the  nighest  parts  of  which  were 
occupied  by  the  Syracusan  castles  of  Euryalus  and  Labdalum.* 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add  more,  since  the  plan  will  better  point 
out  the  site  ot  various  parts  than  any  verbal  description. 

^  Megara.]  Namely,  the  Hyblsa.  Cluverius  has  proved  that  the  fort 
here  called  Megara  had  properly  the  name  of  Styalla ;  and  Goeller  thinks 
it  probable  that  Megara  obtained  this  name  fi-om  the  period  of  the  forti- 
fying.   ^^_^ 

*  The  former  of  which  names  seems  to  mean  the  hroad  knob,  forming  the 
crown  of  the  hill,  ikus  signifying  excrescence  ;  the  latter  is  of  uncertain  derivation, 
but  probably  it  may  have  had  reference  to  the  peaked  form  of  the  hill,  like  the 
letter  hbda,  the  Syracusan  for  lambda.  As  to  the  a\vs,  it  seems  to  stand  for 
ifXvs. 
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Catana^;  and,  after  ravaging  some  of  their  land,  and  burning 
the  tents,  or  huts,  and  camp  of  the  Athenians,  they  returned 
home. 

And  having  heard  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  an  embassy 
to  Camarina,  according  to  the  alliance  concluded  in  the  time 
t>f  Laches,  to  try  if  they  could  bring  them  over,  the  Syracusans 
themselves  sent  a  counter-embassy.  For  they  much  suspected 
that  the  Camarinseans  ^  had  not  sent  the  assistance  they  did 
send  cordially,  at  the  first  battle ;  nor  would  now  be  disposed 
to  lend  them  any  future  assistance;  and  seeing  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  the  best  of  it  in  the  battle,  would  now  be  prevailed 
upon  to  join  them  according  to  the  former  alliance. 

Hermocrates,  then,  and  others,  having  repaired  to  Camarina, 
on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans,  and  Euphemus,  with  others,  on 
the  side  of  the  Athenians,  and  an  assembly  being  convened, 
Hermocrates,  desirous  of  first  criminating®  the  Athenians, 
spoke  to  the  fdilowing  eflfect : 

LXXVI.  ^*  It  was  not,  Camarinarans,  because  we  fisared 
lest  you  should  be  terrified  at  the  present  forces  of  the  Athe- 
nians that  we  came  on  this  embassy,  but  rather  that  we  appre- 
hended the  representations  which  might  proceed  fix>m  that 
quarter,  previously  to  hearing  any  thing  from  us,  lest  they 
should  prevail  with  you. 


8  Took  the  fieldj  4^.]  This  expedition^  Mitfbrd  thinks,  was  uodertaken 
rather  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  people,  than  with  the  expectation  of  any 
important  advantage. 

7  The  Camarmaant^  These,  though  a  Dorian  people,  had  been  from 
of  old  adverse ;  they  were  the  only  Sicilian  Dorians  who  had  constantly 
refused  to  put  themselves  under  the  degrading  and  oppressive  protection  of 
the  Syracusan  commonwealth.  (Mitfordi)  They  had  engaged  in  alliance 
with  Athens,  but  with  the  stipulation  of  not  admitting  more  than  a  ship  at 
a  time.  They  had  also  entered  into  alliance  with  Syracuse,  at  the  general 
pacification  brought  about  by  Hermocrates ;  but  they  were  very  wavering, 
and  the  embassies  were  respectively  such  as  to  fix  them  decisively  in  the 
interest  of  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents. 

*  First  crtmsna/Mig.]  I  here  adopt,  after  the  recent  editors,  the  readinff 
irpo^MT^aXccy,  as  ofiering  a  sense  far  more  apposite.  It  is  also  confirmed  and 
illustrated  by  the  irpocariyyopovvrcc  of  some  MSS.,  at  3,  43« 

It  was  usually  thought  politic  to  secure  the  first  hearinj^,  and  thus  pre- 
occupy the  good-will  of  the  assembly,  and  prejudice  it  against  the  opposite 
party.  Sometimes,  however,  it  was  found  more  effectual  to  be  tne  Imt 
speaker,  since  weak  and  wavering  minds  are  most  rmdy  to  assent  to  what 
has  most  recently  been  advanced. 

I  4 
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<^  Weill  then,  they  have  come  to  Sicily  with  the  pretext 
which  you  have  heard  assigned,  but  with  the  real  intention 
which  we  all  shrewdly  suspect*  Yes,  their  meaning,  I  know, 
is  not  to  plant  the  Leontines,  but  rather  to  supplant  you.^  For, 
sucely,  it  were  irreconcilable  with  reason  to  subvert  the  citiea 
there,  and  to  settle  them  here  ^ ;  to  be  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Leontinesj  being  Ckalcideans,  on  the  score  of  relation- 
ship, but  to  hold  in  servitude  tlie  Chalcideans  in  Euboea, 
whose  colony  these  are.  No;  it  has  been  in  the  same  policy 
that  they  seized  dominion  there,  and  now  attempt  it  here.^ 
For  becoming  leaders  by  the  voluntary  appointment  of  the 
lonians,  and  such  as  were  of  themselves  allied,  for  defence 
against  the  Medes,  the  Athenians  charging  some  with  deficiency 
in  military  service  \  ottiers  with  mutual  hostilities  \  and  to  the 
rest,  whatever  specious  criminations  they  could  devise,  they 
subjugated  them  all.  Nor  was  it,  truly,  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Grecians  that  these  people,  nor  for  their  own  liberty  that  the 
lonians  opposed  themselves  to  the  Medes ;  but  the  former  did 
it  that  the  Greeks  might  be  enslaved  to  themselves^  not  the 
Medes,  the  latter  to  obtain  a  change  of  master,  one  not  less 
msej  but  rather  einUmse !  ^  - 


1  Plant  the  LeonHnet,  4*^.]  The  reader  will  observe  the  paronomasia, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  no  well  expressed  in  our  language.  Without 
attending  to  the  paronomasia,  we  might  render,  seftie  —  owt. 

<  The  citiei  there,  j'c.]  By  the  cities  are  meant  the  Chalcidic  cities ;  and 
the  words  following  are  exegetical  of  the  preceding. 

3  Seized  dominion  there,  ^c.]  The  words  Ueiva  and  rtlt  Iv^aie  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  by  the  translators  as  referring  to  the  Chalcideans  of 
Euboea  and  Sicily.  But,  from  the  words  which  follow,  it  should  seem  that 
they  refer  not  only  to  the  Chalcideans,  but  also  to  the  other  states  sulj- 
dued  by  Athens.  Thus  the  sense  will  be  more  extensive,  and  worthy  of 
the  author.  The  orator,  it  may  be  observed,  proceeds  from  r  particular  to 
a  general  accusation. 

**  Charging  some  with  deficiency/  in  mUiiary  sermce.]  Namely,  that  which 
they  ow^  to  tlie  common  league.  The  orator,  or  the  historian,  seems  to 
have  had  in  mind  the  very  similar  passage  of  Hcrodot.  1.  5,  27,  7.  ircivroc 
Kartfirpk^iTO—'TOVQ  fiip,  XmroarparltjQ  ivi  ^Kv^ac  airmfiivoQ,  rove  ^*,»c. r.  X. 
The  words  of  Thucydides  are  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  704,  12.  \nvo-' 
arpariav  lirfveycovrcf . 

^  Mutual  hostilities.]  It  should  seem  that  by  the  laws  of  the  confederacy, 
there  was  to  be  no  war  betjireen  the  several  members,  but  that  their  differ- 
ences were  to  be  settled  by  the  suffrages  of  the  general  congress. 

^  One  not  leu  wise,  but  rather  evil-wise.]  Hobbes  renders,  worse  wise^ 
But  our  language  will  not  admit  such  a  compound ;  nor  is  it  required  by  the 
original,  since  the  comparative  KOKoKwirtaripov  ii  seems  merely  to  be  put 
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LXXVII.  **  But  we  come  not  hither  to  show  among  you  who 
well  know,  in  how  many  things  the  Athenian  state  (obnoxious 
enough  to  crimination)  has  committed  injustice;   but  much 
rather  to  censure  ourselves,  who,  though  having  before  us  the 
examples  of  the  Greeks  there  (how  they  have  been  enslaved 
by  not  defending  each  other),  and  now  seeing  the  same  kind  of 
sophism  ^  directed  against  us  (the  resettling  of  their  kindred 
the  Leontines,  and  the  assistance  of  their  allies  the  Egestaeans)^ 
yet  are  not  disposed  with  alacrity  to  unite  for  defence,  and  to 
show   them    that  the  people  here  are  not   Ionians\   nor 
Hellesponlians,  and  islanders  who  have  ever  bowed  to  the 
yoke  of  some  master,  either  the  Mede,  or  some  one  other ; 
butyi'£^  Dorians,  come  to  inhabit  Sicily,  from  independent 
Peloponnesus.     Or  do  we  wait  till  we  each  be  subdued  city  by 
dty,  when  we  know  that  by  this  way  only  are  we  conquer- 
able, and  see  them  bent  on  this  policy,  namely,  some  of  us  to 
dissever  ®  by  words,  and  others  by  hope  of  their  alliance  to 
set  at  war  together ;  to  others,  again,  to  use  such  cajoling 
speeches  by  which  they  may  most  effectually  work  the  ruin 
of  each?     Or  do  we   each  fancy  when   our  distant  fellowi 
countryman  ^  only  is  first  destroyed,  that  the  danger  will  not 


for  AXKA  lAoKkov  KQKoKfvtTo^,  By  evil-wise  is  meant,  "wise  to  do  evil"  (to 
use  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  4,  23.) ;  and  it  denotes  that  kind  of  wisdom 
which  the  serpent  in  Genesis  is  described  as  possessing,  and  which  is  a 
mixture  of  craft  and  malice.  The  Scholiast  and  commentators,  there- 
fore, who  explain  the  term  of  cra/tinest,  take  too  limited  a  view  of  the 
sense. 

1  Sophitm,]  i.  e.  mere  shallow  flimsy  pretences. 

Q  To  show  them  that  the  people  here  are  not  lonians,']  There  U  something 
very  harsh  in  the  oIk  'Jiuvis  rdh  iltrlv^  with  which  Krueger  and  Goeller 
compare  Eurip.  Troad.  100.  oitKkn  Tpcia  rah.  and  the  inscription  on  the 
column  erected  by  Theseus :  rah*  ovxi  UtKoTrownooq^  6l>\'  'luwia.  To  which 
I  add  Eurip.  Androm.  KS.  oi  yap  «<t3'  "Bjcrw/o  Tadty  aXX*  "EXXoc  iroXig.  and 
Cycl.  65.  ov  rdde  hpofiiog  k.  r.  X.  Hence  may  be  defended  the  common^ 
reading  in  Eurip.  Ion.  1464.  rdSt  B*  Ix^t  rvpdvvovc,  where  Scaliger  and 
Reiske  conjecture  yad'  ix^i.  The  above  passages,  however,  only  prove  that 
the  neuter  plural  was  used  to  denote  a  country.  They  will  not  justify  the 
bold  expression  of  Thucydides,  which  may,  I  think,  best  be  considered  as  a 
blending  of  two  phrases,  namely,  ovk  'Iwvia  rdh  iltri  and  ovk  'Iwvtg  oiSt, 
And,  possibly,  the  rddt  in  the  passage  of  Eurip.  Ion.  may  be  put  for  oidi, 

3  Dissever,]    Or,  dissociate ;  sow  dissensions  among. 

■*  Fellotv-countrymanJ]  Not,  neighbour,  as  the  translators  render.  This 
signification  of  ^wotKog  (which  is  altogether  Thucydidean)  occurs  also  at 
1.  4.  of  these  very  Siceliots,  yeirovac  ovrac  Kai  ^vvotKovg  fjiiag  x^P<*i  •  ^  ^^^ 
in  Pausan.  ap.  Steph.  Thes. 
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come  to  himself  \  and  that  he  who  is  suffering  before  him 
will  be  alone  in  his  calamity.^ 

LXXVIII.  **  li^  too,  there  be  indeed  any  one  who  fancies  ^ 
that  the  Syracusans,  bat  not  himself  are  the  object  of  enmity 
to  the  Athenians,  and  thinks  it  hard  to  encounter  danger  for 
our  country,  let  him  reflect  that  he  will  in  that  country  combat 
not  so  much  for  ours,  but  in  an  equal  degree  for  his  own 
likewise  ^,  and  with  so  much  the  more  security,  inasmuch  as 
by  our  not  being  previously  destroyed,  he  will  have  us  for 
his  helper,  and  will  not  have  to  fight  destitute  of  aid.     He 
should  consider  that  the  Athenians  are  not  avenging  the 
enmity  of  the  Syracusans  to  any,  but  chiefly,  under  pretence  of 
the  Syracusans,  they  mean  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  al- 
liance of  those.  ^  If,  too,  any  one  ^^  envies  or  fears  us  (both  of 
which  passions  are  excited  by  those  in  elevated  stations),  and  on 
these  accounts  may  wish  Syracuse  to  be  humbled  indeed j  that  we 
may  be  taught  moderation,  but  escape  utter  ruin  ^\  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  safety,  he  is  entertaining  a  hope  not  within  the  bounds 
of  human  power  to  be  accomplished.     For  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  same  person  should  be  at  once  the  disposer  of  his  own 


5  The  danger  wUl  not  come  to  himself.]  According  to  the  Horatian 
**  Tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proxima  ardet." 

8  Will  be  alone  in  hit  calamity,]  Namely,  that  the  evil  will  stop  there, 
and  reach  no  further. 

7  Who/ancies,]  i.  e.  to  whom  the  thought  may  occur. 

s  Will  in  that  country  combat,  4rc»]  So  Our  the  arguments  of  Hermocrates 
were  unanswerable.  But  when  he  was  to  justify  the  past  conduct  of  Sy- 
racuse, and  persuade  the  Camarineeans  to  assist  the  Synicusan  cause, 
whatever  fear  the  power  of  Athens  might  excite,  the  consideration  of  the 
nearer  and  more  obvious  danger  preponderated,  of  servitude  to  a  people  of 
their  own  island,  their  fellow-colonists;  a  servitude  likely  to  be  more 
severe,  and  certainly  more  grating.    (Mitford.) 

»  TiW  Atheraant  are  not  avenging,  ($>c.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of 
this  perplexed  sentence,  the  obscuritv  of  which  is  partly  owing  to  delicacy. 
By  tne  '*  to  any  "  are  meant  especially  the  Camannasans.  The  Athenians, 
it  is  meant,  were  not  come  there  to  fight  the  Camarinsans'  battles,  but 
their  own. 

For  n)v  i^iKLav,  I  suspect,  the  true  reading  is  rf  ^cXift,  which,  as  the  sense 
absolutely  requires  it,  1  have  followed.  ^ 

10  Anyone,]  i.e.  any  power,  meaning  Camarina;  for  the  orator,  all 
along,  tnrough  delicacy,  masks  his  expressions  under  the  form  of  general 
positions,  though  meant  to  be  particular. 

I  >  Escape  utter  ruin,]  This  is  all  that  irtpiytviodai  can  mean ;  though 
the  Scholiast  and  otheip  take  it  to  signify  "  obtain  the  victory  over  the 
Atheniant** 
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wishes,  and  of  JbrtUTie.^^  And  if  he  should  err  in  his  reckoning, 
he  may  qaickly,  mourning  over  his  own  calamities,  per- 
adventure  wish  he  could  Again  envy  our  pros[)erity.  But  this 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  abandoned  us  and 
refused  to  undertake  the  same  dangers  (not  in  word,  but  in 
lact)  to  bring  about.  For  in  WQrdi  indeed,  any  one  would 
promote  our  preservation,  but  in  effect  his  own  safety. 

^  And  it  was  especially  incumbent  on  you,  Camarinseans  '', 
as  being  borderers,  and  whose  turn  of  danger  must  come 
next,  to  have  forecasted  for  this,  and  not,  as  now,  to  have 
assisted  us  so  coldly ;  but  rather  of  yourselves  have  come  to 
us  '^ ;  and  (what,  in  case  the  Athenians  had  first  attacked  the 
Camflrinsean  territory,  ye  would,  in  your  need,  have  called 
upon  us  to  do)  have  encouraged  us,  that  we  might  not  crouch. 
But  hitherto  at  least  neither  ye  nor  others  have  shown  any 
such  promptitude. 

LXXIX.  '^  Perhaps,  however,  through  timidity,  ye  will 
affect  to  observe  a  just  impartialify  both  towards  us,  and  the 
invaders,  alleging  that  you  are  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians* 
But  this,  forsooth,  ye  did  not  make  to  the  prefudice  of  your 
friends,  but  in  case  any  enemy  should  attack  you;  and  to 
assist  the  Athenians  when  unjustly  treated  by  others,  and  not, 
as  now,  when  they  themselves  maltreat  their  neighbours ;  since 
not  even  the  Rhegines,  though  they  be  Chalcidaeans,  chose 
to  assist  in  replanting  the  Leontlnes.  And  hard  were  it,  if 
ihey^  mistrusting  whether  the  matter  be  with  good  intention, 
show  a  prudence  unwarranted  by  reason  ^,  while  you,  under  a 


i<  //  if  notpoittUe  that,  ^c]  Bauer  has  here  a  long  discossion  on  the 
sense,  but  makes  nothing  clear.  Indeed,  he  and  the  other  interpreters  oiiss 
the  only  clue  to  the  sense,  which  b  to  be  found  in  the  kindred  sentiment 
of  the  same  orator  at  4, 64.  init.  ftfi^k  umpia  ^iXjoviik&v  rfytia^ai  rifc  rt 
oUtiac  yvwfttic  ofiolia^  airroKparufp  fivat,  cat  ifc  oix  dpx**  ^^X^S'  which  is  a 
sufficient  commentary  on  the  present  passage. 

i*)  Incumbent  on  you,  Camarinteans,  4'c^.]  The  orator  now  slides  from  the 
indirect  to  the  direct  address. 

14  Come  to  us.]    Now  ;  as  now,  we  to  you. 

I  Show  a  prudence  unwarranted  by  reaicn^  i.  e.  beyond  what  reason 
would  seem  to  justify,  without  a  fh\oyo^  vpo^aaif.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  this  ol^cure  clause,  which  is  thus  explained  by  Goeller.  **  Nempe 
4&\^wc  vm^povAv  est  cauite  agere,  Ua  tamen  ut  ratumem  agendi  tuam  de^ 
fendere  non  potns,  quod  tamen  certe  fore,  ut  Rhegini  possint,  pnedicat  ora- 
tor.   Eodem  sensu  (nicht  »u  rechtfertigen)  dKoyov  aderat  1, 38.'' 
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9pecious  pretext,  are  desirous  to  benefit  your  natural  enemies, 
and  to  destroy,  in  conjunction  with  their  openfoes^  those  who 
are  yet  more  your  natural Jriends. 

^^  But  this  were  not  justice ;  no,  that  would  require  you  to 
render  us  assistance,  and  not  stand  in  awe  of  their  power.  For 
if  we  all  band  together,  it  will  not  be  formidable,  but  only  if, 
on  the  contrary  (which  they  study  to  promote),  we  split  into 
parties ;  since  neither  when  they  came  against  us  singly,  and 
gained  the  advantage  in  battle,  did  they  effect  what  they  in- 
tended, but  departed  in  haste. 

LXXX.  '^  So  that  there  is  no  reason  for  us  (at  least  if  we  be 
but  united)  to  be  dejected,  but  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the 
more  alacrity,  especially  as  assistance  will  soon  arrive  from  the 
Peloponnesians,  who  are  in  all  respects  superior  to  our  foes  in 
military  affairs.  Nor  should  you  think  that  that  cautious  fore^' 
thought^  namely,  to  aid  neither,  as  being  allies  of  both,  is  either 
just  with  respect  to  us,  or  safe  in  regard  to  yourselves.  For 
this  is  not  so  equitable  in  effect  as  it  is  in  allegation.  For  if, 
through  your  not  rendering  succour,  the  suffering  party  '  be 
ruined,  and  the  victor  carry  his  purpose,  what  else  do  ye  do 
by  this  same  keeping  aloof,  but  not  assist  the  one  party  to  be 
saved,  and  not  hinder  the  other  from  doing  evil  ?  ^  Whereas, 
it  were  nobler  for  you,  by  joining  with  the  wronged  party 
(and,  moreover,  your  kindred),  to  preserve  the  common  safety 
of  Sicily,  and  not  to  suffer  your  Jriends^  forsooth,  the  Athe- 
nians, to  do  wrong. 

<^  To  sum  up  the  whole,  we,  Syracusans,  say  that  it  were 
an  easy  though  superfluous  task  to  clearly  show  either  you  or 
others  what  you  yourselves  know  just  as  well.  But  we, 
withal,  protest,  if  we  fail  to  persuade  you,  that  we  are  plotted 
against  by  our  own  perpetual  foes,  the  lonians,  and  are  by  you 
betrayed,  Dorians  by  Dorians  !  And  that  if  the  Athenians  do 
subdue  us,  they  will,  indeed,  conquer  by  your  means ;  but  will 


»  The  suffering  party ^    Namely,  he  who  suffered  the  injury  j  meaning 
the  Syracusans.*   Consequently,  in  6  KparHv,  the  victor^  is  implied  also  the 

^^Ifot  aaist  the  one^  ^c]  This  sounds  somewhat  harsh  in  our  language; 
and  may  in  a  free  translation  be  rendered,  with  Hobbes,  "  leave  the  safety 
of  the  one  undefended,  and  suffer  the  other  to  do  c?il." 
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have  the  honour  of  it  in  their  own  namci  f^nd  for  the  reward 
of  their  victory,  they  will  have  no  other  than  the  very  party 
which  put  the  victory  into  their  hands.  If,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  XDe  obtain  the  upper  hand,  you  mu$t  yourselves 
suffer  punbhment  for  the  perils  you  will  occasion  us.  ~^ 

**  Consider,  therefore,  and  now  choose,  either  slavery  exempt 
from  present  danger,  or,  saving  yourselves  with  us,  not  to 
basely  take  those  as  your  masters,  and  thereby  avoid  an  enmity 
with  us  which  could  not  quickly  be  appeased/' 

LXXXI.  Thus  spoke  Hermocrates;  after  whom  Euphe-» 
mus,  the  Athenian  ambassador,  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

LXXXII.  ^*  Our  coming  hither  was  only  for  the  renewal 
of  the  formerly  existing  alliance ;  but  as  the  Syracusan  orator 
has  inveighed  against  us,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  speak  re* 
spectingour  dominion,  showing  that  we  hold  it  justly.  Now, 
the  greatest  proof  of  this  he  hath  himself  adduced ',  in  saying 
that  the  lonians  have  been  ever  at  enmity  with  the  Doriain^ 
The  fact  is  even  so.  ^  For  we,  being  lonians,  and  having  to 
do  with  Peloponnesian  Dorians,  both  superior  in  number 
and  close  at  our  door,  have  ever  had  to  consider  in  what 
manner  we  might  best  avoid  subjection  to  them.  And, 
having  become .  masters  of  a  navy,  we,  at  the  close  of  the 
Median  war,  freed  ourselves  from  the  dominion  and  guidance 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  there  being  no  more  cause  why  they 
should  dictate  to  ^  U5,  than  iKfe  to  them,  except  that  they  wei^ 
at  the  present  the  stronger.  And  we  ourselves  being  con- 
stituted leaders  of  those  states  which  were  before  under  the 
king,  have  continued  to  administer  the  office  %  thinking  that 
we  should  thus  be  least  likely  to  fall  under  the  Pelopon- 


I  Adduced.]  ■  Or,  let  fall  in  his  speech.  From  the  verb  a  participle  of  the 
same  sense  must  be  taken. 

"i  The  fact  is  even  so,]  Or,  the  case  is  this ;  for  it  has  been  rightly  ob- 
served by  Haack,  that  the  words  refer  not  so  much  to  the  preceding  as  the 

following. 

3  Dictate  to.]  Such  is  the  sense  here  of  Iwird^trtw,  which  literally  signi- 
fies "  issue  commands  to'* 

*  Have  continued  to  admmster  the  office,]  The  preBent  tense  b  here  used 
for  the  first  aorist. 
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nesians^  having  power  wherewith  we  might  defend  ourselves, 
and,  to  speak  the  real  truth,  having  not  unpistly  subdued  the 
lonians  and  islanders,  whom,  though  our  kindred,  the  Syra* 
cusans  say  we  enslaved.  For  they  came  against  us,  their 
parent  state,  with  the  Mede,  and  did  not  venture  by  revolting 
to  destroy  their  property,  or  to  abandon  their  city,  as  we  did ; 
but  were  willing  to  be  themselves  slaves,  and  would  have 
brought  slavery  upon  us. 

LXXXIII*  ^^  For  these  causes  we  took  upon  ourselves 
the  dominion,  and'  have  exercised  it,  both  as  being  worthy 
thereof  (because  we  furnished  to  the  service  of  Greece  the 
greatest  fleet,  and  the  most  unhesitating  alacrity,  and  because 
they^  by  readily  doing  as  much  for  the  Mede,  injured  us), 
and,  moreover,  having  been  actuated  by  a  wish  to  thereby  fur* 
nish  ourselves  with  strength  against  the  Peloponnesians.  ^ 
Nor  are  we  using  ^  fine  rhetorical  speeches  ^,  —  as  that  we 
justly  hold  the  dominion,  as  alone  beating  off  the  Bar- 
barian, or  that  it  was  for  the  liberation  of  these  ^,  rather  than 


1  For  these  cause$,  /jrc]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  this  perplexed 
passage,  the  true  scope  of  which  has  been,  I  apprehend,  not  clearly  seen  by 
the  commentators.  ^  Goeller  offers  the  following  explanation :  "  Dignos,  ait, 
nos  censemus  esse  imperio,  quod  in  socios  exercemus,  duabus  de  causis, 
quia  ut  nos  animum  maxiroe  strenuum  in  bello  Persico  exhibuimus,  ita  hi 
in  servitium  regis  et  in  damnum  nostrum  proni  erant.  Deinde,  ut  tuti  simus 
a  Peloponneso,  socios  imperio  coercemus/'  But  there  would  appear  to  be 
three  causes.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  orator  first  ui^ges  two  claims 
to  the  dominion  over  the  lonians.  l.  That  it  was  for  the  good  of  Greece 
that  they  should  be  held  in  subjection ;  and  none  were  so  worthy  of  the 
addition  to  dominion  as  the  Athenians,  bv  whose  means  the  whoie  that  any 
possessed  was  preserved.  2.  That  thev  had  a  sort  of  right  of  conquest,  as 
over  enemies  and  injurers.  So  much  for  the  right;  then  comes  the  induce' 
meni  by  which  they  were  led  to  take  it,  namely,  their  own  security  and  defence 
against  the  Peloponnesians. 

ft  Nor  are  we  tuing.]  This  version  is  preferable  to  "  nor  do  we  use ; " 
because  the  Athenians  did  sometimes,  nay,  it  seems,  not  unfirequently, 
employ  the  very  mode  of  arguine  in  question.    See  c.  1,  73  and  74. 

>  J^ne  rhetorical  »pee€he$.'\  1  have  here  followed  the  version  of  three 
MSS.  mXXif iro^fif^ff,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Bekker  and  Groeller,  after 
Vaicknaer,  who  adduces  two  examples  of  the  word  from  Plato.  To  which 
may  be  added  Thcophyl.  Sim.  76.  D.  oit  lurafAop^v  rb  ui)  racaXXiirif/ifiyoy 
r^t  ^paeii»C'  where  read  ie(ieaXXuiri|/iivov.  Schol.  on  kurip.  Hec.  58S.  rd 
mKdkkuwtifiiva  piiftara  Xeyftv. 

«  Thai  a  wai  for  the  liberaHon  of  these,]  Namely,  the  lonians ;  as  if, 
having  delivered  them  from  Barbarian  slavery,  they  had  a  i^t  to  rule  over 
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that  of  the  Greeks  at  large  and  of  ourselves,  that  we  en- 
countered the  dangers.  But  in  fact  it  is  excusable  for  all  to 
proviHe  means  for  their  own  preservation.  ^  And  now, 
having  for  own  safety's  sake,  come  hither,  we  conceive  that 
your  advantage  is  the  same.  This  we  shall  show  even  from 
what  they  make  matter  of  calumnious  accusation,  and  you  of 
too  fearful  surmise.  Being  well  aware  that  those  who  enter- 
tain violent  suspicions,  though  they  may  be  for  the  moment 
won  over  by  the  charms  of  insinuating  oratory,  yet  after- 
wards, when  the  thing  comes  to  performance,  act  as  their 
interest  guides.  ^ 

*^  Well,  then  ^,  we  have  told  you  that  we  hold  our  empire 
there  through  fear  ^,  and  we  are  come  with  the  same  view,  in 
concert  with  our  friends,  to  establish  matters  on  a  secure  foot- 
ing here^  with  no  view  to  enslave  any,  but  rather  to  hinder 
any  from  suffering  oppression. 

LXXXIV.  ^^  Nor  let  any  one  object  that  we  are  solicitous 
for  your  welfare,  who  are  nothing  to  us  ^ ;  for  he  cannot  but 
see,  that  by  your  being  preserved,  and  being  not  too  weak  to 
resist  the  Syracusans,  we  shall  be  less  annoyed  by  those 


them.    The  orator  avows  that  it  was  more  for  their  freedom  than  for  that 
of  the  Greeks  at  large,  and  also  of  themselves. 

^  His  ejrcutalUe,  j-c]  The  same  phrase  dviwip^ovop  lari  is  used  at  c.  1, 
75  and  82.  And  so  in  a  kindred  passage  of  Eurip.  Hifipol.  499.  vw  ^  dyiav 
fUy(t£  XiHoai  fiiov  ohv^  KoitK  iiri^ovov  rddi.  Similar  to  which  is  the  Homeric 
oil  y&p  rig  vifuvtc  ^vyittv  lecuebv  (II.  C,  SO.);  whence  may  be  illustrated  a  similar 
use  of  &vtfu<niTov  in  ^chyl.  p.  50. 51.  and  65, 8. 

^  Though  they  may  be  for  the  moment,  4^.]  This  is  one  of  the  many 
eternal  truths  contained  in  this  Kvij/ia  ic  dd,  and,  as  a  maxim  of  policy,  is 
peculiarly  valuable  to  governments  like  our  own,  where  the  adoption  of 
measures  depends  much  upon  the  strong  appeab  of  oratory.  We  may  here 
compare  that  diet  of  Pencles  1, 140.  init.  *'  I  am  well  aware  that  men  are 
not  in  the  same  disposition  when  at  first  induced  to  undertake  a  war,  and 
when  engaged  in  its  toils  and  dangers,  but  that  their  minds  fluctuate  accord- 
ing to  events." 

7  WeU  then,]    The  ydp  is  inchoative. 

*  Through  fear.]  i.  e.  fear  of  the  consequences  of  laying  it  down ;  a 
subject  often  adverted  to  in  the  orations  of  Athenian  orators. 

'  That  we  are  solicitous^  4tc,]  Literally, ''  though  it  does  not  belong  to  us ; 
though  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  At  oifikv  frpoetiKov  supply  dv,  and 
take  the  phrase  as  a  nominative  absolute.  The  orator  means  to  refute  the 
objection,  that  as  there  was  no  natural  bond  of  connection  between  Athens 
and  Camarina,  for  the  former  to  be  busy  in  caring  for  the  latter  might  seem 
suspicious. 
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sending  any  forces  to  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Now, 
in  this  respect  you  are  very  much  to  us.  Wherefore  also,  it 
is  colourable  and  reasonable  to  re-settle  the  Leontines,  not  in 
a  state  of  subjection,  as  their  kindred  in  Eubcea,  but  as  free 
and  powerful  as  possible,  in  order  that-  from  their  territory, 
as  being  borderers  on  the  Syracusans,  they  may  annoy  them 
in  our  behalf.  For  there^  indeed,  we  are  of  ourselves  a 
match  for  our  enemies ;  and  the  Chalcidseans  (whom,  says  the 
orator,  having  enslaved  there,  we  inconsistently  '^  pretend  to 
make  free  here)  is  most  beneficial  to  us,  unprovided  with 
military  defence,  and  only  contributing  money  ^;  but  the 
states  here  (both  the  Leontines  and  our  other  friends)  will 
be  most  so,  in  the  possession  of  perfect  independence. 

LXXXV*  '^  And,  assuredly,  to  any  individual,  as  po- 
tentate, or  to  any  state  in  the  exercise  of  government  ^ 
nothing  is  inconsistent  which  is  profitable  ^ ;  nor  is  kindred 
anything,  unless  there  be  sure  reliance.  ^  Friend  or  foe  we 
must  be,  seasonably  for  each  conjuncture.  ^     And  it  is  here 


^  Incontuiently.]    Or,  absurdly  and  contradictorily. 

3  It  most  ben^ial  to  us,  ^c]  By  this  it  seems  that  Euboea  did  not,  like 
some  other  islands,  contribute  ships  or  troops,  but  money :  and  certainly  it 
was  the  most  effectual  way  of  holding  them  m  subjection,  not  to  allow  them 
the  use  of  arms,  and  to  levy  no  troops  from  them ;  a  policy  probably 
adopted  after  the  final  subjugation  of  the  island  by  Pericles.  *'  At  this 
time,  indeed,"  Haack  observes, "  most  of  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  assisted 
the  state,  not  with  ships  and  arms,  but  only  with  money,  or  tribute ;  a  cus- 
tom which  had  arisen  since  the  Persian  wars,  partly  from  the  allies  being 
averse  to  military  operations,  and  partly  from  the  Athenians  themselves 
choosing  to  have  it  so,  that  thev  mignt  the  more  securely  exercise  dominion 
over  their  allies,  as  destitute  of  ships  and  military  skill. 

^  To  any  individttalj^c,]  Here,  it  should  seem,Thucydides  means  simply 
to  designate  the  two  forms  of  government,  monarchy  and  democracy ;  by 
the  former  of  which  is  to  be  understood  unlimited  monarchy;  for  such 
Tvpawoc  denoted. 

^  Nothing  it  incontittent,  j'c]  This  is  meant  as  an  answer  to  the  above 
charge. 

fi  Nor  it  kindred,  4'c.]  Smith  renders,  "  nothing  is  secure  that  cannot  be 
safely  managed."  That,  however,  is  any  thing  but  the  sense,  which  has  not 
been  ill  expressed  by  Hobbes,  except  that  oUiiov  must  here  denote,  not 
friendty  but  kindred;  for  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Chalcideans  of  Eubcea, 
who,  though  their  kindred,  were  little  to  be  relied  on,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  with  arms. 

7  Friend  or  foe,  ^c,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this  obscure  passage, 
which  may  be  partly  illustrated  by  another  at  1.  1,  43.  yvovrtg  Tovrov  Utlvov 
tlvai  rbv  Kaipbv,  iv  y  5,  re  virovpyutv,  ^t\oQ  /uaXcorcr,  koi  6  AprtiXTdg,  ^x^P^Q* 
and  1,  56,  8  fitrA  fuyiorwv  KaipStv  oUnovrai  Kal  TroXtfiovrai, 
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our  benefit,  not  to  weaken  our  friends,  but  to  contrive  that 
by  the  strength  of  our  friends  our  enemies  may  become 
powerless. 

'^  This  you  ought  not  to  disbelieve ;  for  we  rule  over  our 
allies  there,  in  the  very  way  that  each  may  be  useful  to  us. 
The  Chians  and  MethymnsBans  ®  we  permit  to  be  independent, 
on  the  condition  of  contributing  ships ;  but  the  greater  part 
we  rule  somewhat  more  severely,  by  requiring  a  tribute  of 
money :  others,  again,  we  permit  to  be  allies  in  complete  liberty^ 
though  islanders  ^  and  easy  to  be  subdued,  because  they  are 
situated  in  places  very  opportune  around  Peloponnesus*  So 
that  it  is  likely  that  the  affairs  here  should  be  managed  in 
conformity  to  our  interest  '^,  and,  as  we  said,  our  fea^  of  the 
Syracusans.  For  they  aim  at  dominion  over  you,  and  desire,  by 
leaguing  you  together  ^^  for  their  interest,  through  suspicion  of 
us  on  our  departing  (by  force  or  by  destitution)  without  accom* 
plishing  our  object,  themselves  to  rule  over  Sicily.  And  that 
cannot  but  be  the  case  if  ye  rally  around  them ;  for  neither 
will  so  great  a  force  combined  on  our  part  be  again  easily 
practicable  to  be  got  together,  nor  will  they,  if  we  be  absent, 
be  without  power  to  accomplish  their  designs  against  yQu, 

LXXXVI.  ^^  And  him  who  entertains  other  opinions 
the  event  itself  will  refute.  For  before  you  called  us  in  for 
assistance,  holding  out  no  other  terror  ^  than  that  if  we  should 


>  Methtftmueafu.]   Not  the  Lesbians  in  general ;  since,  on  their  reduction 

after  revolt,  they  were  condemned  to  a  pecuniary  payment,  and  that  not 

as  tribute,  but  rejit  for  their  lands.    Thus  it  appears  that  the  ships,  men- 

.  tioned  occasionally  of  late  as  furnished  by  the  Labiant,  must  be  unaerstood 

of  the  Methymnaeans ;  which  accounts  for  their  paucity. 

9  Others f  ogain,  ^c]    Namely,  the  Zacynthians  and  Cephallenians. 

10  Conformity  to  our  interest.]  With  the  phrase  irpdQ  rb  XvetrtKovv  may 
be  comfMired  Isteus  p.  44,  3 1.  Reisk.  oi/Stlc  y^  dv^piairuv  /uotX  rb  XwnnXovv* 
and  .fischin.  p.  13,  41.  oifd^  Uvvaro  Avafuvttv  rb  XvotnKovv. 

>i  Leagumg  you,'j  i.  e.  not  the  Camarinseans  only  (as  interpreters  sup- 
pose), but  the  Sieeliots  in  general.  Hobbes  has  mistaken  the  sense  of  the 
whole  sentence. 

I  Holding  out  no  other  terror,]  The  tnie  sense  of  TrpovtUtv  here  has 
been  learnedly  explmned  by  Duker  and  Ruhnk.  To  the  passages  cited  by 
them  may  be  added  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  1 189.  ri  noi  wpoaiUav  xUpa  orifiaivitc 
^vov;  Hence  may  be  emended  a  corrupt  passage  of  ^lian  frag.  1015. 
Kal  iviKttvro  n)v  i$  aifrov  irpoi^povrtCf  icac  ir/Mxrcovrfff,  itff  tliritv,  Topyova^ 
KanviyaaaVf  diX  utg  frpdXotXov  &PTa  Koi  Iroftov,  where  I  would  read  Kal 

VOL.  III.  K 
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permit  you  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syracusans,  we 
should  ourselves  be  in  danger.  Now  surely  it  were  not  just 
that  you  should  discredit  the  same  argument  wherewith  ye 
then  sought  to  persuade  us,  nor  that  we  should  be  suspected  be- 
cause we  are  here  with  a  larger  force  against  the  power  of  the  Sy* 
racusans ;  nay,  it  is  rather  just  that  you  should  give  no  faith 
to  them.  For  tt^  should  neither  be  able  to  remain,  except  by 
your  aid,  and  if  even  we  were  so  perfidious  as  to  reduce  any 
states  to  subjection,  we  should  be  unable  to  hold  dominion 
over  them,  by  reason  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
impracticability  of  keeping  watch  over  great  cities  and  pro- 
vided with  continental  forces.^  Whei*eas  they^  not  posted  at 
a  camp,  but  occupying  ^  a  city  near  you  more  powerful  than 
our  present  armament  ^,  are  always  plotting  your  subjection ; 
and  whenever  they  find  an  opportunity  for  attacking  any  of 
you^  they  will  not  let  it  slip.  Other  events  have  shown 
this,  and  now  the  afiair  of  the  Leontines.  And  yet  they 
have  the  efirontery  to  solicit  you,  as  if  you  were  very  dolts, 
to  act  against  those  who  hinder  such  proceedings,  and  have 
hitherto  prevented  Sicily  from  being  under  their  dominion. 
But  iD^j  on  the  other  hand,  invite  you  to  a  more  assured 
safety,  entreating  you  not  to  betray  that  which  we  now 
mutually  hold  by  each  other,  and  to  consider  that  those  have 
always,  even  without  allies,  a  ready  access  to  you  by  reason 
of  their  numbers ;  whereas,  you  will  not  often  have  it  m  your 
power  to  oppose  them  with  so  considerable  an  aid,  which  i^ 
through  suspicion,  ye  shall  suffer  to  depart  without  effect,  or 
even  be  defeated,  ye  will  then  wish  ^  to  see  even  the  smallest 


Mkiivto  n)v  1$  aiirov  vpo^povTic  [vofJio^tiriav]  Kai  irpoviUnrrtc,  utg  tiwity, 
rofyyova^  KanclyaiTav  akkutg  frp6\aXov  ovra  kcu  Wafiov. 
So  vponiviit  IS  used  at  Eurip.  Andr.  428.  and  Heracl.  SI. 

2  Continental  forces,]  Such  as  cavalnr  and  heavy-ennedy  together  with 
such  stores  as  were  bulky  and  difficult  of  conveyance  so  for. 

3  Not  potted  at  a  camp,  but,  ^c]  There  is  here  a  play  upon  the  two 
senses  ot  lirouccw,  the  former  of  which  involves  the  notion  of  a  temporary 
abode. 

^  More  powerful  them  our  present  armament.]  The  expression  fuiZovi 
rnc  vi*fTipaQ  vapotfffiae  is  one  of  more  than  Pindaric  boldness,  not  to  say 
harshness,  and  certainly  unsuitable  to  an  oration  of  no  very  elevated 
character. 

^Jnyofjfou,]    Namely,  Siceliot  cities. 

^  Ye  wU  then  with,  4^.]  There  is  a  very  similar  passage  in  Xenoph.  Cyr. 
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portioD»  when,  even  if  present,  it  could  no  longer  be  of  wbj 
service  to  jiou. 

LXXXVII.  ^^  But  neither  be  ye,  Camarinaeans,  per* 
suaded  to  give  ear  to  the  calumnies  of  those,  nor  let  others 
be  so ;  for  we  have  told  you  the  whole  truth  of  the  laatter 
whereof  we  have  been  suspected,  and  shall  now  only  address 
a  brief  recapitulation  by  way  of  remembrance,  which  we 
think  ought  to  prevail  with  you.  We  say,  then,  that  we  bold 
dominion  over  those  yonder,  that  we  may  not  be  subject  to 
any ;  and  we  are  liberating  those  here,  that  we  may  not  be 
injured  by  them.  Many  undertakings,  however,  we  are  com^ 
pelled  to  embark  in,  because  we  are  obliged  to  be  on  our  guard 
many  ways  ^ ;  and  both  now  and  before,  we  came  hither  not 
as  uncalled,  but  sent  for  as  helpers  to  such  of  you  as  suffered 
wrong.  And  you,  attempt  not  as  judges  of  what  is  done  by 
us,  nor  as  moderators,  to  divert  us  from  our  purpose  (which 
were  now  hard  to  do^),  but  inasmuch  as  this'  our  busy 
meddling  Immour^  is  also  profitable  to  youj  take  and  use  it; 
nor  think  that  it  alike  injures  all  men,  but,  that  it  benefits  far 
more  of  the  Grecians.     For  all  in  every  place  ^  (even  with 


X^fiHaxoy*  and  Liv.3l,  89.  sero  ac  oequidqiuun,  qiuim  dominum  Romanum 
habebitiS)  socium  Philippum  quaeretis. 

t  We  are  compelled  to  embark  in,  4rc»]  This  exactly  describes  the  present 
state  of  our  Indian  empire. 

>  Which  were  now  hard  to  do.]  Because,  as  the  expense  of  the  expedition 
had  been  exceedingly  heavy,  the  Athenians  would  not  easily  be  brought  to 
abandon  the  purpose  of  it. 

3  This  busy  meddling  humour.]  The  orator  here  uses  the  expressions 
employed  by  the  enemies  of  Athens.  Thus  Acacius  aptly  cites  Eurip. 
Suppl.  576.  Upiurativ  H  ir^XX'  ccoi^ac,  ^  ri  ffi)  76\ic.  Duker,  indeed,  thinks 
that  the  orator  uses  iroKvirpayiioavvin  in  its  primitive  and  favourable  sense : 
but  thus  the  sentiment  will  be  exceedingly  enervated. 

^  For  aU  in  every  place,  Sfc]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  and  closest 
version  of  this  involved  sentence,  of  which  the  general  scope  is  correctly 
pointed  out  by  the  Scholiast ;  but  no  tolerable  assistance  is  afibrded  either 
Dv  him  or  the  commentators  in  extricating  the  difficulties  of  the  phrase- 
ology. The  chief  of  these  are  seated  in  /ai)  diuX^  tlvcu  KivSw%(fuv  and 
dva'^KaZovrai -^  dvpayuSviiti:  autZivBai,  where  ddttiQ  is  to  be  taken  in  a 
passive  sense,  like  the  Latin  participles  in  Jta.  At  Kt^Sweveiv  is  to  be  sup- 
plied aifTov,  and  riiiaQ  and  wm-c  at  <i^cct£  tlvai :  a  somewhat  harsh  ellipsis. 
At  6.vayK6l,ovTai  &irpayfi6vii^  9iiZ*a^ai  the  sense  of  dnuyt:,  is  not  to  be 
pressed  on,  but,  by  dilogia,  somewhat  modified  to  the  second  clause  of  this 
sententia  bimembris. 

K  2  This 
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which  we  have  no  friendly  connection),  both  he  who  fears 
he  shall  be  wronged,  and  he  who  meditates  wrong,  by  reason 
of  the  present  hope  the  one  has  of  obtaining  aid  from  us,  and 
the  full  expectation  of  the  other,  that  if  we  come,  he  may  run 
the  risk  of  finding  us  formidable  enemies  —  both  parties  are 
obliged,  the  one  to  learn  moderation,  however  unwillingly, 
the  other  to  seek  his  safety  without  troubling  others. 

^*  I'his  common  security,  then,  which  now  is  presented,  both 
to  the  power  that  asks  it  ^,  and  to  yourselves,  reject  not ;  but, 
acting  like  other  men,  instead  of  always  standing  an  your 
guard  against  the  Syracusans,  now  unite  with  us,  and  take 
your  part  to  counterplot  against  them,  as  they  have  against 
you.**® 

LXXXVIII.  Thus  spoke  Euphemus.  As  to  the  Cama- 
rinaeans,  they  stood  thus  affected:  they  were,  indeed,  well 
disposed  to  the  Athenians,  except  as  far  as  they  supposed  that 
they  meditated  the  subjugation  of  Sicily;  while  with  the  Syra- 
cusans they  had  ever  been  at  difference  on  account  of  questions 
about  borders.^  Standing,  however,  in  not  less  awe  of  the 
latter,  as  being  so  near  them,  and  apprehensive  lest  they  should, 
even  "without  their  aid,  obtain  the  superiority,  they  had  at  the 
first  sent  that  small  body  of  cavalry,  and  now  resolved  for  the 
future  rather  to  aid  the  Syracusans,  though,  in  fact,  as  sparingly 
as  possible ;  but  for  the  present,  that  they  might  not  seem  to 
concede  less  to  the  Athenians,  since  they  had  been  victors  in 
the  battle,  they  resolved  to  return  an  equal  answer  to  both. 

So,  after  having  deliberated,  they  returned  this  reply.  **  That 
since  there  happens  to  be  a  war  between  those  who  are  their 
allies,  it  seemed  to  them  most  agreeable  to  their  oaths  to  at 


This  sort  of  influence,  it  may  be  observed,  has  long  been  exercised  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  affdrs  of  Europe,  not  to  saj  the  world  at  large. 

i  ITie  power  that  asks  t/.]  i.  e.  Athens,  which  is  here,  as  oflen,  considered 
as  a  person, 

6  Instead  of  always,  4rc.]  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence;  but  to  express  it  so  as  not  to  sacrifice  the  sense,  or 
lose  the  pointy  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est. 

There  is  something  similar  at  1.  3,  12.  fin. 

1  On  account  of  questions  about  borders.]  Or,  by  reason  of  being  bor- 
derers. 
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present  aid  neither  party/'     And  with  this  answer  the  am-* 
bassadors  departed. 

And  now  the  Syracusans  put  their   own   affairs  in   pre- 
paration for  the  war ;  while  the  Athenians  who  were  encamped 
at  Naxus  were  negotiating  with  the  Siculi,  that  as  many  as 
possible  should  join  their  party.     And  those,  indeed,  of  the 
Siculi  who  inhabited  rather  the  lowlands,  being  under  sub- 
jection to  the  Syracusans,  most  of  them  kept  aloof  ^ ;  but  of 
those  that  occupied  the  interior  (their  habitations  being  ever 
aforetime  independent  and  inviolate^)  all  but  a  few  were  im- 
mediately on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  and  brought  down  to 
the  army  provisions,  and  occasionally  money  also.     Against 
those  that  had  not  come  over  the  Athenians  sent  forces,  and 
some  they  brought  over  by  compulsion ;   but  in  respect  to 
others,   they   were   frustrated,   by   the   Syracusans   sending 
garrisons  and  reinforcements.  ^     In  the  course  of  the  winter, 
also,  they  shifted  their  harbour  from  Naxus  to  Catana,  and 
re-erecting  the  camp-huts  which  had  been  burned  by  the 
Syracusans,  they  stayed  there  the  rest  of  the  winter.  They  sent^ 
also,  a  trireme  to  Carthage,  in  order  to  form  a  firiendly  con- 


^  Kept  ahqf.]  Or,  held  off,  nlunely,  from  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 
So  1.  7,  7.  fi  fit)  TTpo^vfioQ  Jv,  ^  rravrdiraoiv  tri  a0t#ffri^«i  rov  woXsfioxK  and 
Joseph.  1315^  35.  Thus  it  is  not  nedessary  to  adopt,  with  Duker  and 
others,  the  conjecture  of  Carter  oit  iroXXoc,  which,  though  it  may  seem  at 
first  sight  more  suitable,  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  following. 

s  Their  habitations  being.  Sire]  I  know  not  why  Duker  should  have  pro« 
nounced  the  words  airovofioi  —  oUfivug  *'  numeris  Platonicis  obscuriora." 
There  is  surely  no  obscurity  at  all,  if  the  words  be  taken  parenthetically, 
and  in  the  sense  above  assigned ;  nor  does  any  thing  in  the  original  seem 
wanting,  except  that  al  should  be  inserted  before  oUffffug,  as  Bekker  con- 
jectures, and,  indeed,  I  myself  did  many  years  ago ;  though,  certainly,  it 
might  easily  be  lost  between  the  act  and  the  ol.  This  sense  of  oiKjimc  if^ 
indeed,  somewhat  rare,  but  examples  are  not  wanting.  The  word  is  used 
by  Sophocles  Philoct.  of  the  cave  of  Philoctetes.  So  also  Pausan.  9, 5, 1. 
rocc  fUv  oJfv  "Aom  xarA  KWfiag  m  fjffay  di  otKfiotiQt  And,  what  is  more  appo- 
site, Xen.Cyr.  2,  4, 13«  al  fikv  oUrioitc  aifrtp  trorkpov  Iv.hxvfKnt  x<^p(oi£ 
dmv,  and  7, 4, 1.    And  in  nearly  the  same  manner  it  is  used  supra,  c.  1, 6. 

The  above  mode  of  taking  the  passage  is  much  confirmea  by  Diodor. 
Sic,  who  mentions  the  perpetual  independence  of  these  mountaineers,  and  • 
uses  the  word  oUiiffttQ  to  designate  their  houses,  which^  he  says,  were  sub- 
terraneous. 

^  But  in  respect  to  others,  ^c.]  I  have  here  followed  the  conjecture  of 
fiekker,  approved  by  Goeller,  iirtKiaXvoyro  for  dvtKtAvovi  The  ro  seemi 
to  have  been  absorbed  by  tht  rbv  following.  ■        y 
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nection,  or  gain  what  other  benefit  they  could  ;  and  another  to 
Tyrsenia  ^  some  cities  having  of  themselves  promised  to  take 
their  part  in  the  war.  They  likewise  sent  round  messages  to 
the  Siculi,  and  likewise  to  Egesta,  requiring  them  to  famish 
them  with  as  many  horses  as  possible;  they  also  provided 
themselves  with  all  sorts  of  materials  for  circumvallation,  both 
bricks  and  iron,  and  other  necessaries,  as  intending  at  the 
comnfbncement  of  spring  to  apply  themselves  closely  to  the 
war. 

Hiose  who  were  sent  as  ambassadors  from  the  Syracusans 
to  Corinth  and  Lacedcemon,  endeavoured  as  they  coasted  along 
to  persuade  the  Italiots  ^  not  to  look  on  as  unconcerned  spec- 
tators of  what  the  Athenians  were  doing,  since  those  proceed-* 
uigs  were  planned  against  them  also.  And  when  they  were 
arrived  at  Corinth,  they  made  a  speech,  requesting,  on  the 
ground  of  affinity,  that  assistance  might  be  sent  them.  Upon 
which,  the  Corinthians  immediately  decreed  themselves  to  aid 
them  with  all  alacrity,  and  they  sent  off  ambassadors,  in 
company  with  the  others,  to  Lacedaemon,  that  they  might 
unite  in  ui^ing  them  to  make  war  on  the  Athenians  in  a  more 
open  manner,  and  send  some  auxiliary  force  to  Sicily.  At  the 
same  time  that  those  ambassadors  repaired  to  Lacedasmon, 
Alcibiades  also  was  there,  who  with  his  fellow-fugitives  had 
immediately,  on  the  former  occasion  ^,  passed  on  board  a 
vessel  of  burden  from  Thuria  to  Cyllene  in  Elasa,  and  after- 
wards to  Lacedasmon  ® ;  the  Lacedasmonians  sending  for  and 


»  Tynama.]  Or,  Tyrrhenia,  otherwise  Hetruria.  Poppo  Proleg.  2, 544. 
observes  that  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  was  con* 
sidered  as  divided  into  four  parts,  Italia,  Japygia,  Opicia,  and  Tyrsenia.  See 
also  Bredow.  * 

6  Italiois,]  Namely,  the  Greek  colonics  settled  in  that  part  of  Italy 
called  Magna  Grsda. 

T  On  the  former  occanon-]  Namely,  when  he  was  sent  for  home,  and 
made  his  escape  at  Thurii. 

•  Jnd  aftervHtrd9  to  Lacedeemon.]  Not,  however,  directly ;  for  he  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Areos,  where  his  interest  was  considerable^  and  by  the  atd  of 
which  he  expected  to  be  recalled  to  Athens.  But  the  Athenians  having  for- 
bidden any  Grecian  state  to  harbour  him,  and  especially  sent  to  demand 
his  person,  he  scrupled  not  to  form  a  party  at  Lacedsmon  which  favoured 
him.    See  Isocrat.  pro  Alcib.  * 
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granting  him  safe  conduct.    For  he  feared  them  ^,  on  accomit 
of  the  affiiir  with  the  Mantinaeans.  ^^ 

And  it  happened  in  the  assembly  of  Lacedaemonians  that 
the  Corinthians  and  Syracusans  swayed  the  Lacedaemonians 
by  entreating  to  the  same  measures  as  did  Alcibiades.  And 
as  the  Ephori  and  those  in  the  o£Bces  of  state  were  meditating 
to  send  ambassadors  to  Syracuse,  to  hinder  them  from  treating 
with  the  Athenians,  but  were  backward  to  send  there  .any 
succours,  Alcibiades  advancing  forward,  exasperated  and 
stimulated  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the  following  address : 

LXXXIX.  '^  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  first  address  you 
on  the  subject  of  the  injurious  prepossessions  '  entertained  re- 
specting me,  in  order  that  you  may  not,  by  any  prejudice  against 
me,  lend  a  worse  ear  to  the  counsels  which  affect  the  welfare 

of  the  state* 

^'  My  ancestors  having,  on  a  certain  ground  of  dispute,  r&. 
nounced  the  office  of  public  host  to  your  state,  I  myself  again 
taking  it  up,  showed  attentions  to  you,  as  well  on  other  occasions 
as  on  the  occurrence  of  the  calamity  at  Pylus.  But  while  I 
continued  thus  well  affected  towards  you,  youy  on  making  a 
treaty  with  the  Athenians,  negotiated  the  matter  through  the 
medium  of  my  adversaries,  thus  investing  them  with  power^ 
and  covering  me  with  dishonour.  ^  And  on  this  account  ye 
justly  suffered  hurt  by  the  measures  I  resorted  to  with  the 


9  For  he  feared  them^  4rc»]  Mitford  paraphrases :  **  he  feared  the  bodj 
of  the  people,  who  naight  be  apt  to  recollect,  with  no  friendlv  mind,  the 
evils  wnich  had  been  suffered,  and  the  greater  evils  apprehended  and  risked, 
from  the  war  excited  in  Peloponnesus  by  his  ambition,  bis  talents,  and  his 
influence.*' 

^0  The  affair  wUh  the  Mantuueans.]  Namely,  that  narrated  at  1.5, 46. 
seqq. 

>  Injurious  prepostessiofu*]  Not,  accusatum^  or  calumny^  as  Hobbes  and 
Smith  render.  For  liatoKii  sometimes  signifies  prepoaestion  or  prejudice. 
So  Hesych.  explains  it  virdirrcvacc  ot  vwoKn^ng,  "  This  prejudice  (says  Mit- 
ford) could  scarcely  fail  to  be  entertained  against  him,  on  account  of  bis 
constant  connection  with  the  democratical,  and  opposition  to  the  oligarchi- 
cal interest,  in  his  own  country." 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  whole  of  this  oration  has  been  closely  imi- 
tated by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  1 ,  484.  seqq.  in  the  oration  of  Coriolanus  to  the 
Volsci. 

<  Investing  them  withf  Stc]  A  metaphor  taken  from  honouring  or  dis- 
gracing, by  putting  on  any  one  rich  robes,  or  mean  vestments.  SoPsal.Tl, 
13.  (S^t.  70, 13.)  9rcpi€a\X<(T^w(rav  alexvvfiv  oi  ^iftovvriQ  rd  kokq  fiot, 

K    4 
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Mantinaeans  and  Argives,  and  in  whatever  other  respects  I 
acted  to  your  prejudice.  And  now  if  any  of  you  was  then, 
when  you  suffered  unjustly,  incensed  against  me,  let  him,  after 
considering  the  matter  in  the  true  light  be  appeased ;  or  if  any 
one  should  think  worse  of  me  because  I  espoused  the  cause  of 
democracy,  let  him  learn  that  neither  on  that  account  has  he 
any  reason  for  displeasure.  ^  For  to  tyrants  we  have  ever 
borne  aversion  —  (now  whatever  is  opposed  to  a  single  ruler  is 
termed  democracy  ^^  and  hence  has  all  along  continued  our 
support  of  democracy.^)  Besides,  as  the  state  had  a  demo- 
cratical  constitution,  it  was  necessary  in  most  things  to  follow 
the  present  system.  But  we  endeavoured  to  make  the  frame 
of  polity  more  moderate  than  suits  the  present  headstrong 
humours  of  the  populace.  There^  however,  were  others^  both 
in  former  times  and  now,  who  have  hurried  the  people  into  the 
worst  measures  ^  and  who  also  brought  about  my  banishment. 
We  have  been  the  patrons  of  democracy  ^,  conceiving  that  in 
that  form  of  polity  whereby  the  state  had  attained  to  its  height 
of  power  and  freedom,  and  which  we  received  from  our 
ancestors,  in    that  we   should    preserve  it^;    since  other- 


s  Let  him  learn,  S^c^  Hobbes  has  here  strangely  mistiAken  the  sense ; 
which  is  the  less  excusable,  as  it  had  been  correctly  expressed  in  the  Latin 
version. 

Up^Ktiiuti  in  this  sense  is  Attic.  So  Plato  Apolog.  p.  7i.  oh  pa^'na^ 
iSXXov  ivpiiatri  iLTix*^^  vpovKtifuvov  ry  iroXcu 

*  Now  whatever  is  opposed,  ^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  the 
clause  irav  dk  —  ifvofiaerai,  Democracv  is  affirmed  to  be  the  principle  of 
any  constitution  'which  is  opposed  to  tlie  rule  (i.  e.  sole,  and  without  ac- 
countableness)  of  any  single  person.  See  more  in  the  notes  on  1.  s,  37 
and  66. 

Here  perspicuity  seems  to  be  promoted  by  throwing  the  words  into  a 
parenthesis. 

5  Hence  has  continued  our  support  of  democracy,]  Alcibiades  here,  as 
just  before,  is  speaking  of  his  family,  who  had,  indeed,  expelled  the  Pisis* 
tratids. 

^  The  worst  measures,]  UovtipoTtpa.  It  may  be  considered  as  put  either 
for  the  positive  (evil)  or  the  superlative;  The  sense  is  much  the  same  either 
way,  and  classical  examples  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  both. 

7  IVe  have  been  the  patrons  of  democracy^  Hobbes  and  Smith  have  here 
alike  mistaken  the  sense,  though  it  had  been  well  expressed  by  Portus.  Toy 
K*IATavToc  must  denote  democracy,  or  government  in  the  hands  of  the  pub' 
lie;  for  that  is  the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase.  By  ttfc  is  here  again  meant, 
not  Alcibiades  alone,  but  hii  family, 

^  Conceiving  that  in,  4^.]  This  is  not  a  ffeneral  gnome ;  but  a  general 
gnome  seems  almost  implied  in  it,  and  which  well  deserves  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  statesmen  of  our  own  country. 
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wise^,  forsooth,  we  know  (and  such  of  us  as  have  any  sense 
must  know)  what  democracy  is ;  and  myself  should  know  it^^  as 
well  as  any  (so  much,  however,  that  I  might  justly  speak  evil 
of  it ;  though  of  confessed  and  manifest  madness  ^'  and  folly 
nothing  new  could  be  said) ;  yet  to  change  it  seemed  to  us 
unsafe,  when  you,  as  enemies,  were  arrayed  against  us. 

XC.  "And  thus  stands  the  matter  concerning  your  suspicions 
and  criminations  of  me.  As  to  the  affairs  whereon  you  are 
to  consult,  and  I  am  (if  I  know  any  thing)  to  advise^  now 
bear  and  learn. 

"  We  undertook,  then,  this  expedition  to  Sicily,  in  order»  if 
we  could,  to  subdue  first  all  the  Siceliots,  after  them  the  Italiots, 
and  then  to  make  attempts  oti  the  dependencies  of  Carthage, 
nay,  even  Carthage  itself.  ^  Finally,  if  these,  or  most  of  these^ 
enterprises  had  succeeded,  we  should  then  have  made  an 
attack  on  Peloponnesus,  bringuig  hither  the  whole  force  of 
Greeks  supplied  by  those  countries,  and  taking  into  pay 
numerous  Barbarians,  both  Iberians  and  others  acknowledged 
to  be  most  warlike  of  all  Barbarians  now  there  existing.  We 
should  also  have  built  numerous  triremes,  in  addition  to  those 
we  already  have,  by  itieans  of  wood  so  abundantly  supplied  by 
Italy,  with  which  blockading  Peloponnesus  around,  and  with 
our  infantry  attacking  it  by  land,  and  taking  the  cities,  some 
by  assault,  and  others  by  siege,  we  expected  we  should  easily 
subdue  it,  and  after  that  rule  over  the  whole  of  the  Grecian 
nation.  As  to  money  and  provisions,  for  the  more  easy  ac- 
complishment of  these  enterprises^  the  very  acquisitions^  them- 


9  Since  othenvite.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  iirei,  as  oflen  in  the  New  Tes> 
tament ;  e.  g.  Rom.  s,  6.  1  Cor.,5, 10.  and  14, 16.  15, 29.  Hebr.  10, 2. 

>o  Should  know  it,]    Such  is  the  sense  of  Av, 

I  >  Of  confeued  and  manifest  madness.]  I  here  read,  with  all  the  recent 
editions,  dvoiac.  On  the  distinction  between  the  two  words  dyvola  and 
dvoia,  and  the  confusion  of  them  by  scribes,  in  various  classical  passages,  I 
shall  have  much  to  adduce  m  my  edition. 

>  Dependencies  of  Carthage,  ^c]  Literally,  **  the  dependencies  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  the  Carthaginians  themselves."  This  sense  of  <ipv^,  as  con- 
sidered separate  from  a  country  itself,  is  very  rare,  and  womd  not  be 
applicable  to  any  powers  but  such  whose  dominions  lay  widely  scattered. 

^  The  very  acquisitions^  <$'<?.]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus :  ^  The 
conquered  countries,  each  as  it  was  reduced,  would  furnish  supplies  for 
farther  conquest,  without  burdening  Athens." 
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selves  there  would  have  abundantly  supplied  them,  without 
drawing  on  the  revenue  here. 

XCI.  '^  Thus,  then,  ye  have  heard  the  real  intent  of 
the  expedition  now  gone,  from  one  who  possesses  the  most 
accurate  knowledge.  And  these  projects  die  remaining  com- 
manders will,  if  they  be  able,  execute.  ^ 

^<  Furthermore,  learn  next  that  unless  ye  render  assistance, 
the  states  there  will  not  successfully  stand  their  ground.  For 
the  Siceliots  are  indeed  very  deficient  in  military  skill  or 
experience;  yet  if  they  rally  in  united  force,  they  may  even 
yet  save  themselves.  But  the  Syracusans  alone,  being  now  in 
battle  with  their  whole  force,  and,  moreover,  hemmed  in  by  a 
fleet,  will  be  unable  to  withstand  the  forces  of  the  Athenians 
now  there.  And  if  that  city  be  taken,  the  whole  of  Sicily 
goes  with  it  %  and  presently  Italy  also.  And  thus  the  danger 
of  which  I  forewarned  you  from  thence  must  fall  upon  you 
at  no  long  interval  (for  let  no  one  suppose  ^  that  he  is  con* 
suiting  for  Sicily  only,  but  also  for  Peloponnesus),  unless  you 
speedily  take  these  measures,  and  send  thither  on  board 
ship  such  forces  as,  working  their  passage  thither,  shall  im- 
mediately act  as  heavy-armed,  and  (what  I  deem  yet  more 
serviceable  than  an  army)  a  Spartan  as  commatider  in  chie^ 
who  may  direct  and  discipline  those  already  present,  and  use 
compulsion  with  those  who  are  unwilling  to  join  the  cause.  ^ 

'    1  Tke$€  projects  the^  /jrc]    The  orator  hints  that  these  projects  are  not 
impracticable,  and  then  proceeds  to  show  how  they  may  be  accomplished. 

Mitford  here  well  paraphrases  thus :  '*  And,  however  wild  and  visionary 
these  vast  projects  may  on  first  view  appear,  I,  who  have  long  meditated  . 
upon  them,  who  know  the  resources  of  Athens,  who  have  seen  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  ill-constituted  and  unconnected  commonwealths  against 
which  its  arms  are  now  directed,  am  confident  that  success  is  not  im- 
possible." r 

<  Goe$  with  t/.]  t.  e.  hangs  bjr  it,  depends  upon  it,  and  must  fall  with  it. 
Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  ot  Ix'^^  ^"^  °^^  ^^^  assigned  by  the  trans- 
lators.   The  same  view,  I  perceive,  was  taken  by  Bauer. 

^  So  lei  no  one  iuppote,  <^c.]  I  have  here  adopted  a  punctuation  very 
different  from  that  of  the  editors  and  translators,  but  whicn  seems  to  be  the 
true  one,  and  that  by  which  alone  the  sense  or  coherence  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage can  be  adjusted. 

*•  Direct  and  ditcipline  those^  ^e.]  Mitford  veiy  well  paraphrases  thus : 
^  who  mav  establish  discipline  among  the  Sicilians  already  firm  in  the 
cause,  and  whose  authority  may  bring  over,  and  hold  united  under  one 
command,  those  not  disposed  to  obey  the  Syracusans.    Thus,  more  than 
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For  thus  those  who  are  already  your  friends  will  be  more 
courageous,  and  such  as  are  in  doubt  will  more  fearlessly  come- 
over.  Also  you  must  more  openly  carry  on  the  war  here,, 
that  the  Syracusans,  supposing  that  you  have  some  regard  to 
their  safety,  may  hold  out,  and  that  the  Athenians  may  be  less 
diq)osed  to  send  reinforcements  to  their  army.  You  ought, 
further,  to  fortify  Decelea  in  Attica ;  a  measure  of  which  the 
Athenians  have  been  ever  especially  apprehensive,  and  which, 
of  all  the  inflictions  of  war,  they  reckon  they  have  alone  not 
experienced.  For  thus  may  we  most  surely  injure  our  enemies, 
if  what  we,  on  certain  information,  learn  that  they  fear,  that 
we  bring  upon  them.  For  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  each  feel  fear  with  the  exactest  knowledge  of  what  is  most 
formidable  to  them. 

'^  As  to  the  points  wherein  you  will  yourselves  be  benefited, 
and  your  foes  be  annoyed,  by  this  fortifying,  I  will,  among 
many,  sum  up  the  principal.  Know,  then,  that  of  those  by 
whom  the  country  is  cultivated  ^,  the  greater  part  will  fail  into 
your  hands,  partly  by  capture,  and  partly  by  voluntary  de- 
sertion. And  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  mines  at  Laurium, 
and  the  profits  which  they  derive  from  the  land  ^,  and  those 
from  the  courts  ^,  of  such  they  will  be  now  deprived ;  but  they 


by  any  other  measure,  your  decided  friends  will  be  encouraged,  and  those 
dubiously  aflected  will  be  confirmed  in  your  interest." 

A  0/  those  by  whom  the  country  h  cultivated^  ^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the 
sense  of  the  passage ;  though  1  have  deviated  from  all  former  translators, 
since  the  sense  they  assign  to  Kartmeevavrcu  cannot  he  admitted,  whereas 
the  above  is  undoubtedly  inherent  in  the  words.  The  use  of  the  neuter 
plural  (at  which  the  translators  seem  to  have  stumbled)  has  a  reference  to 
the  common  name  given  to  slaves,  a^jiara.  Besides,  among  the  other  in« 
luries  calculated  on  by  the  erection  of  this  fort,  it  is  impossible  that  Alei- 
biades  could  omit,  that  of  its  afibrding  a  retreat  for  the  runaway  slaves. 
Pylus,  in  Liaconia,  had  served  the  very  same  purposes  against  the  Lacedas* 
monians,  by  the  capture  and  the  harbouring  of  slaves. 

*  Profit*  which  they  derive  from  the  land,]  By  these  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood the  regular  profits  of  the  cultivator,  but  those  of  the  eovemment; 
for  that  is  alone  the  subject  of  these  and  the  following  words.  There  seems 
to  be  reference  to  that  sort  of  tand-tax,  which  condsted  in  a  certain  pn> 
[)ortion  of  the  produce,  or  a  pecuniary  commutation.  Now,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  cultivator  suffered,  so  must  the  government  taxes  be  mmi* 
nished. 

7  From  the  courts,]  Namely,  from  fees  and  fines.  The  Scholiast  tells  us 
that  many  of  the  punishments  of  the  Athenian  law  consisted  in  pecuniary 
fines.  Of  these,  then,  they  would  be  in  a  ereat  measure  deprived;  for  the 
country  courts  would  scarcely  be  held,  and  such  would  be  the  agitation 
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will  especially  be  injured  by  the  revenues  being  less  regularly 
rendered  ^  by  the  allies,  who,  thinking  that  the  war  is  carried 
on  vigorously  on  your  parts,  will  set  lightly  by  them.^ 

XCII.  ^'  Now  that  each  of  these  measures  should  be  carried 
into  effect  quickly  and  promptly  rests,  Lacedaemonians,  with 
you  ^,  since  that  they  are  possible  I  am  quite  confident,  and  I 
think  I  shall  not  be  found  mistaken.  And  let  me  crave  that  I 
may  not  be  thought  the  worse  of  ^  by  any  of  you,  because, 
though  once  esteemed  a  true  patriot,  I  now  strenuously  assail  ^ 
my  country  in  conjunction  with  its  bitterest  foes ;  nor  that  my 
words  may  be  misconstrued  as  proceeding  from  the  busy  zeal  of 
a  fugitive/  For  I  am,  indeed,  a  fugitive  from  the  malice  of 
those  that  drove  me  out,  but  not  (if  ye  hearken  to  my  counsels) 
from  your  benefit  ^     Nor  are  those  so  much  enemies  who  (like 


throughout  Attica,  that  the  course  of  justice  would  be  interrupted,  or  much 
impeded.  See  the  Schol.  and  the  note  of  Goeller»  who,  however,  has 
failed  to  perceive  that  we  are  not  bound  to  justify  the  fact,  since  this 
IS  plainly  an  oraiorical  exnggeration. 

8  Leu  regularly  rendered,"]  The  Scholiast  rightly  explains  ^la^opovfUvfic 
by  SitiviKiig  ^ipofiivtjg.  Nearly  the  same  sense  occurs  inmi,  c.  100.  In  other 
authors  but  Thucydides,  however,  dux^piu  always  signifies  diripio,  plun» 
der  :  except  that  Dio  Cass.  639,  41.  uses  it  in  the  Thucjdidean  sense. 

9  Set  iightfy  by  them,]  Or,  the  expression  may  signify,  *'  neglect  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tribute." 

>  Bests,  LacedcBviomans,  wUh  you.]  On  this  sense  of  Iv  vfiiv  tlviu  see 
Dr*  Blomfield  on  uEschyl.  Pers.  Gloss.  177. 

<  That  i  may  not  be  thought  the  worse  of,]  This  is  imitated  by  Andocid. 
p.  59,  fifiH  Tifi  X^H^^^  ^6Kf»ffttv  tlvat, 

9  Strenuously  assail.]  So  Appian,  t.  1,  59,  li  r^c  IKtv^piaQ  kymparAQ 
IKdfit^a,    See  note  on  1.  1,  76. 

4  Nor  that  my  words  may  be  misconstruedt  as  proceeding,  ^c.]  The  con- 
struction of  virofrrtvta^oi  with  cif  and  an  accusative  is  very  rare.  The  only 
examples  I  know  of  are  Dio  Cass.  22, 100.  ^c  iiaivovc  rainiv  ifiniimvfv,  and 
269,  8.  274,  94.  909,  58.  522,  41.  429,  80.  690,  96. 

It  Is  always  observed,  that  deserters  and  new  converts  (espedallv  when 
turncoats)  ever  evince  peculiar  alacrity  in  their  new  cause^  and  the  keenest 
animosity  to  their  former  friends. 

ft  /  am,  indeed^  a  fugUive  from,  4*^?.]  Here  I  have  closely  followed  the 
antithetical  paronomasia  of  the  ori^nal,  though  somewhat  at  the  expense 
of  perspicuity.  The  sense  is  explained  by  the  Schol.  oif  ^evy<a  t6  it^Xsiy 
vfiat :  but  it  should  rather  seem  to  mean,  "  I  am  not  removed  from  the 
power  of  doing  you  service.^'  The  paronomasia  is,  indeed,  somewhat 
frigid,  but  probably  well  represents  the  character  of  oratory  peculiar  to 
Alcilnades,  which  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  is  said  to  have  been  full  of 
daring  and  even  ^harsh  metaphors,  and  now  and  then  somewhat  frigid 
poncettL 
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you)  have  at  any  time  annoyed  their  foes^,  as  who  have 

compelled  their  friends  to  become  enemies.     And  my  love  of 

my  country  I  hold  not  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  wronged,  but 

in  so  far  as  I  have  lived  in  security  therein.  ^     Nor  do  I 

reckon  that  I  am  now  going  against  what  is  any  longer  a 

country  of  mine,  but  much  rather  to  recover  what  is  not  my 

country.  ®     And  he  is  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  not  who 

having  wrongfully  lost  his  country  ^  scruples   to  invade  it, 

but  he  who,  from  his  desire  for  it,  endeavours  by  every 

method  to  recover  it.     Thus  I  entreat  you,  Lacedaemonians, 

to  confidently  employ  my  services  in  all  perils  or  hardships 

whatever,  knowing,  forsooth,  the  argument  advanced  by  all  ^% 

that  *  if,  while  an  enemy,  I  did  you  much  injury,  so  when  a 

friend  I  can  render  you  eminent  service,'  inasmuch  as  I  well 

know  the  state  of  things  with  the  Athenians,  and  yours  I 

can  conjecture. 

**  And  now  I  entreat  you,  considering  that  ye  are  consulting 
on  matters  of  the  weightest  importance,  not  to  shrink  from 


^  Nor  are  those  to  much  enetniet  who,  4-c.]  Literallj,  "  and  those  are 
rather  enemies,  not  who,"  &c.  A  harsh  construction,  not  unfreqaent  in  our 
author.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  comparative  is  here  for  the 
positive  with  ftaXKov, 

7  Mtf  love  of  my  country  I  hold,  Sfc^  Smith  renders  (or  rather  para* 
phrases)  thus :  **  My  patriotism  is  far  trom  thriving  under  the  injustice  I 
nave  sufiered ;  it  was  merely  an  effect  of  gratitude  for  that  protection  I 
once  enjoyed  from  my  country."  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  be 
a  correct  view  of  the  sense.  In  what  light  the  antients  considered  the  pas- 
sage, will  appear  from  the  following  imitations  which  I  have  noted :  — > 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  486, 10.  irarpiSa  di  riyovftai  oh  rrjv  ATrapviieafikvriv  us 
iroXiv,  <iXX'  i|f  ayXirpioQ  iSv,  iroXiTtiQ  yiyova,  yrfv  ri  oi/K  iv  j  rfdiKtifiai  ^(Xi|V, 
dXX'  iv  jrb  da^itkki  1%^'  Appian,  t.  I.  35,  74.  {tlwi)  oitK  Avai  rrarpiSa  rqv 
IcSaXovirav,  dWa  rriv  viro^ixofiiwriv, 

B  Nor  do  I  reckon  that,  4rC'\  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus  :  ^  I  hold 
thai  no  longer  my  country,  which  is  governed  by  a  set  of  men  who  have  so 
injuriously  driven  me  from  it.  Nor  ought  I  to  be  considered  as  persuading 
war  against  my  country ;  but  rather  as  endeavouring  to  restore  myself  to 
the  country  which  was  once  mine."  Indeed,  one  who  has  been  punidied 
and  cast  off  from  a  country  may  well  esteem  it  as  no  longer  his. 

0  Lost  his  country.]  Hence  may  be  defended  the  common  reading 
in  Justin,  6,  1,  6.  Ut  eligat  Conona,  qui  amissa  bello  patria,  Cypri  e%r 
ulabat. 

>o  Knowing  Hutt  argument  advanced  by  all,]  Namely,  by  all  fugitives. 
For  irpoCoXXdfuvov  cannot  mean,  as  Portus  renders,  ^  quod  jactatur,"  or 
Ute  hackneyed  maxim^  as  the  versions  of  Hobbes  and  Smith  represent.  There 
is  somethmg  very  similar  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  467,  29.  xai  tZ  tert  on  S^ 
TToXtfA&y  vfiiv  fieyaXa  /SXairrciV  dwarb^  ^v,  Kai  aiy  iffiiy  dywyti^fuvo^,  iicv- 
dXa  dwffeofjuu  di^eXiiy, 
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the  expedition  to  Sicily  and  Attica,  in  order  that  by  proceed- 
ing thither,  you  may,  with  a  moderate  force,  secure  the  great 
interests  there  at  stake,  and  pull  down  both  the  present  and 
the  future  power  of  the  Athenians,  and,  after  that,  yourselves 
live  in  security,  holding  the  whole  of  Greece  in  a  voluntary 
and  not  forced,  but  well-affected  obedience/' 

XCIII.  Thus  spoke  Alcibiades.  And  now  the  Lacedssmo- 
nians,  who  had  of  themselves  before  intended  to  take  the  field 
against  Athens,  but  were  as  yet  procrastinating  and  hesitate 
ing  ^  were,  at  these  details  of  information,  so  much  the 
more  animated,  conceiving  that  they  had  them  from  one 
thoroughly  acquainted  therewith.  Insomuch  that  they  now 
applied  their  whole  attention  to  the  fortifying  of  Decelea,  and, 
for  the  present  ^,  sending  some  forces  to  the  allies  in  Sicily. 
And  appointing  Gylippus  ^  son  of  Cleandridas  as  com- 
mander in  chief  over  the  Syracusans,  they  directed  him  to 
consult  with  them  and  the  Corinthians^,  and  adopt  such 
measures  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  should  most  con- 
duce to  the  ready  and  speedy  transportation  of  an  auxiliary 
force  to  Sicily.  He  directed  the  Corinthians  to  despatch  him 
two  triremes  to  Asine,  and  desired  that  the  rest  which  they 
intended  to  send  should  be  fitted  out,  so  as  to  be  ready  wheii 
opportunity  should  serve. 


1  HetUating^  Poppo,  however,  thinks  mfHOfmiuyot  may  be  put  for 
TrifMrKonovvrfi,  as  at  1.  4,  73.,  but  with  the  sense  ot  inpurKoirtiv  at  1.  6,  49. 
dufUyX^veiv  nipuTKOjrovvTfc  owortpot  Kparii^ov^t.  And  so  Appian,  1. 1 .  S95y 
2S.  rh  luKKov  ttntr^ai  iripiop, 

*  For  the  presentJ]  Since  that  pressing  emergency  required  the  JSrst 
attention. 

^  3  Gvl^tpus,]  A  person  who  had  been  banished,  when  tutor  to  the  young 
kin^  Pleistoanax,  tor  misconduct  in  a  former  war  with  Athens,  and  on  sus- 
picion of  taking  bribes  from  Pericles. 

A  man,  however,  more  qualified  for  the  budness  committed  to  him  could 
hardly  have  been  selected.    (Mitford.) 

*  Consult  with  than  and  the  Corinthiant.]  Not,  *'  with  the  leading  men  of 
Syracuse  and  Corinth,''  as  Mitford  narrates;  for  how  could  he  consult  with 
the  leading  men  of  Syracuse  at  Lacedcemon  ?  By  the  Syracusans  and  Co- 
rinthians must  be  meant  the  amba$»adort  of  both  powers  then  present. 
The  meaturei  to  be  concerted  doubtless  were,  that  the  Corinthians,  should 
supply,  besides  vessels  of  burden,  some  triremes  as  a  convoy,  and  that  the 
Syracusans  should  send  out  a  naval  force  to  assist  in  coQvo)ing  the  trans- 
ports. 
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There  arrived  also  from  Sicily  the  Athenian  trireme  which 
the  commanders  had  sent  in  order  to  procure  money  and 
horsemen.  And  the  Athenians^  after  hearing  their  requests, 
decreed  to  send  off  to  the  army  the  supplies  ^  and  the  horse- 
men. ^  And  thus  ended  the  winter  and  the  seventeenth  year 
of  the  war  which  Thucydldes  hath  narrated. 


YEAR  XVIII.    B.  C.  414. 

XCIV.  Immediately  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring 
of  the  subsequent  summer,  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  weighing 
from  Catana,  coasted  along  to  Megara  in  Sicily,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  the  Syracusans  having  (as  I  have  before  related) 
expelled,  in  the  time  of  Gelo  the  tyrant,  themselves  held  the 
territory.  Having  disembarked  there,  they  ravaged  the 
country,  and  proceeding  against  a  certain  fort  ^  of  the  Syra- 
cusans, and  not  taking  it,  they  again  proceeded  along  the  coast 
with  their  land  and  sea  force  to  the  river  Terias  \  and  ascend- 
ing to  the  plain  ^,  they  wasted  it,  and  burnt  the  corn  on  the 
ground ;  and  happening  upon  a  small  party  of  Syracusans, 
and  killing  some,  and  raising  a  trophy,  they  retreated  to  their 
ships :  then  having  sailed  to  Catana,  and  furnished  themselves 
wid)  provisions,  they  marched  to  Centoripa^%  a  town  of  the 
Siculi;  and  having  brought  it  to  surrender  on  terms,  they 
departed,  after  having  burnt  also  the  com  of  the  Inessseans  ^^ 


5  Supplies,]  By  rpo^tjv  may  be  meant,  as  often  in  Thucydides,  the  pay 
of  the  troops ;  a  sense,  indeed,  which  here  seems  to  be  requked  by  the 
article. 

^  Horsemen.]    Horses,  it  seems,  they  could  procure  in  Sicily. 

7  A  certain  fort]  This  seems  to  have  been  tne  fort  lately  erected  by  the 
Syracusans  on  the  site  of  the  old  Megara. 

'  Terias,]    On  which  see  siipra,  c.  50. 

0  The  plain.]    Namely,  of  LeontinL 

10  Centoripa.]  The  situation  of  this  place  may  be  tolerably  well  ascer- 
tained from  two  passages  of  Strabo  and  Sil.  Italicus,  cited  by  CluTerius.  It 
was  on  a  hich  hill,  at  the  roots  of  Mount  ^tna,  and  not  far  firom  the 
river  Svmsetnus.    See  more  in  Cluverius  and  Wasse  on  Thucyd.  7,  5S, 

Witn  respect  to  the  ratio  appellationis  (on  which  all  the  geographers  are 
silent),  it  may  perhaps  denote  Drover* s  town  ;  for  KivrSpiiroc  seems  to  have 
been  an  adjective  for  Kivrutp,  which,  as  we  find  ftom  Uesych.,  signified  a 
drover. 

11  Ineu<gans,]    See  note  on  1. 3, 103.    The  antient  little  city  of  Inessa, 
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and  Hyblseans  ^^;  and  on  reaching  Catana,  they  find  the  horse- 
men arrived  '^  from  Athens,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  with  accou- 
trements, but  without  horses,  which  were  to  be  provided  for 
them  in  the  country;"  also   thii*ty  horse-archers,  and  three, 
hundred  talents  of  silver. 

XCV.  This  same  spring  also  the  LacedsBmonians,  taking 
the  field  against  Argos,  advanced  as  far  as  Cleone ;  but  on  the 
occurrence  of  an  earthquake  they  retired ;  and  after  this,  the 
Argives,  making  an  irruption  into  the  bordering  territory  of 
Thyrea,  took  considerable  spoil  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which 
was  sold  for  not  less  than  twenty-five  talents.' 

This  same  summer,  and  not  long  after,  the  popular  party  ^ 
at  Thespiae  made  an  attack  on  those  that  held  the  offices  of 
state,  yet  could  not  seize  the  reins  of  government ;  but  on  the 
Thebans  ^  proceeding  to  support  the  government,  some  were 
seized,  while  others  fled  to  Athens. 

XCVI.  And  now  this  same  summer,  the  Syracusans 
hearing  that  the  Athenians,  having  received  the  horsemen, 
were  about  to  advance  upon  them,  and  considering  that 
unless  the  enemy  should  acquire  possession  of  Epipolae  (a 
steep  and  rocky   tract,  lying  immediately  above'  the  city), 


which  seems  to  have  been  first  called  iEtna,  was  (as  we  find  from  Strabo) 
not  far  from  Centoripa,  and  (as  he  says)  eighty  stadia  from  Catana.  Wasse 
supposes  it  to  bare  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Coenobium  S.  Johannis 
de  Arenis ;  DorviUe  (Sic.  p.  284.)  that  of  St.  Nicola  dell'  arena,  probably 
another  chapelry  of  the  same  parish,  and  corresponding  almost  exactly  to 
the  distance  given  by  Strabo. 

>tt  Hyblaaiu,]    lliose  of  Hybla  Galeatis,  or  Major. 

>9  Find  the  horsemen  arrived.]  The  Athenians  had  been  all  this  while 
waiting  for  them,  during  which  much  time  was  lost  in  petty  operations. 

>  SQd  for  not  leu  than  twentt^'five  talents]  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
spoil  was  not  permitted  to  be  appropriated  by  individuals,  out  was  thrown 
into  one  common  stock,  and  sold,  wnether  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors, 
or  of  the  state. 

<  Popular  party.]  That  there  was  such  a  party  at  Thespise,  namely, 
those  who  were  then  suspected  of  Atticizine,  we  may  conjecture  from  1.  4, 
153.  The  Thebans,  however,  demolished  their  walls,  and  probablv  placed 
the  oligarchical  party  in  possession  of  all  the  power.  Hence,  pernaps,  the 
present  attack  proceeded  from  the  lone-suppressed  indignation  of  the 
democratical  party  at  this  treatment,  who  tnerefbre  attempted  a  revolution. 

3  Thebans,]  I  here  follow  the  reading  of  two  good  MSS.,  which  is 
adopted  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  The  common  reacfiog  'A^rivawv  yields  a 
sense  the  contrary  to  what  is  required. 
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they  (L  e.  the  Syracusans)  could  not  easily,  even  if  defeated  in 
battle,  be  circumvallated  ^  formed  the  design  of  guarding 
the  ascent  thither,  that  the  enemy  might  not  unawares  mount 
and  seize  the  post :  for  in  no  other  way  could  they  effect  their 
purpose,  as  the  rest  ^  of  the  situation,  the  whole  of  Epipolie> 
b  elevated^  (insomuch  as  to  afford  a  complete  view  of  all 
within  the  place) ;  but  it  inclines  gradually  down  to  the  city. 
It  was  called-  by  the  Syracusans  Epip<^€e  because  *  of  its 
being  above  the  rest  of  the  country.  And  the  Syracusans 
going  forth  at  the  early  mom,  in  full  posse  to  the  meadow  ^). 


1  They  could  not,  ^c,  be  circumvaUaied,]  Mitford  understands  this  diffi- 
culty to  hare  consisted  in  the  form  of  a  hill,  over  the  skirt  of  which  a 
suburb  extended ;  and  the  hill,  sloping  towards  the  town,  being  precipitous 
toward  the  country.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
subject.  The  impracticability  of  circumvallating  did  not  arise  from  the 
form,  or  situation  of  the  hill,  for  it  was  not  so  near  as  that  the  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation  should  hare  needed  to  cross  any  part  of  it ;  and  as  to  the 
suburb  of  Epipolse,  there  was  at  that  time  none,  it  having  arisen  in  aftei^ 
ages.  The  impracticability  adverted  to  seems  to  have  been  this :  that  as 
the  Epipolse  consisted  of  a  continuity  of  lofty  heights,  which  would  have 
extended  all  along  the  upper  part  of  the  line  of  circumvallation,  therefore 
if  that  ground  were  occupied  by  anv  tolerable  force,  the  wall  of  circumval- 
lation would  always  be  in  danger  of  attack,  and  the  guards  have  no  defence 
from  their  assailants  on  the  heights;  therefore,  drcutnvaUation  alone  was 
impracticable,  and  a  wall  of  contravaUation  abo  would  be  requisite :  but  tlie 
Atnenian  force  was  not  sufficient  to  man  both. 

^  As  the  rest,  4-c.]  I  have  here  somewhat  altered  the  arrangement  of  the 
clauses,  as  seemed  required  by  perspicuity. 

9  iSr  elewUed,]  As  the  commentators  have  not  adduced  examples  o£  this 
sense  of  iKapratr^ai  (like  suspendi  in  Liatin)^  the  following  may  be  accept- 
able: Plutarch  Anton.  46.  rd  fiiyctKa  trUia  t&v  Xo^v  rovriifv  i{^pri|rai. 
Strabo  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  iKfiprrirai  ^  x^P^  '*'P*c  v6tov. 

*  It  was  called  Epipoke  because,  4'<?.]  So  Etym.  Mag.  563,  28.  'EirtVoXic. 
roiroc  iv  Svpcueovcraic.  vat  wv6na9Tai  air6  rov  ixiiroX^c  f^v  6lKKmv  tlyac.  See 
also  Schwebel  on  Onosand.  is. 

Mitford  observes  that  Epipolae  is  synonymous  with  the  English  name 
Overton.  Perhaps  we  may  more  appositely  compare  the  name  of  a  part 
of  Lincolnshire  called  Above-hill.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Tbucydides 
uses  the  article  with  Epipolae  even  in  the  first  mention  of  the  place,  because 
such  was  usually  done  in  the  case  of  names  of  places  which  had  yet  scarcely 
become  regular  appellatives.  Now  since,  as  descriptive  nouns,  they  required 
the  article  used  /car'  Hoxflv,  so,  as  bein^yet  in  the  midway  between  common 
tiouns  and  nouns  appellative,  they  retained  it. 

9  The  meadow.]  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  article  should  here  be 
used,  as  no  meadow  has  before  been  mentioned ;  but,  in  fact,  the  article  is 
here  employed  to  denote  a  certain  meadow  well  known,  and  a  usual  place 
of  military  exercise.  This  use  of  a  noun  often  ended  in  the  nourt  becoming 
a  regular  appellative,  at  first  erpployed  with  the  article,  and  afterwarcu 
without  it.  Sometimes,  for  perspicuity's  sake,  some  case  of  the  participle 
KoKovfAivoc  is  employed,  as  just  after  rbv  KokovfAtvoy  Akovra, 

VOL.  II  r.  L  It 
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near  the  river  Anapns,  Hermocrates  and  his  colteagues  (for 
tfaey  were  yet  in  possession  of  the  command)  «iade  a  review  of 
the  beavy*armed,  and  first  set  apart  six  h<Hidred  ®  chosen 
men  of  the  heavy  in&ntry  (putting  them  under  the  command 
of  Diomilus,  a  fugitive  from  Andros  ^ ),  in  order  that  they 
might  serve  as  a  garrison  for  Epipol®,  and  be  quickly  at 
hand  for  any  service  where  their  presence  might  be  necessary. 

V 

XCVIL  And  now  the  Athenians,  on  the  day  subsequent 
to  this  night  \  were  reviewed,  and,  undiscovered  by  the 
Syracusans,  effected  a  landing  (afler  leaving  Catana)  at  what 
is  called  Leon  \  which  is  distant  from  Epipolse  six  or  seven 


It  may  be  observed,  chat  there  were  places  in  our  antient  Romao  stations 
which  had  a  similar  name,  and  were  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Thus  a 
Md  called  the  Wang  at  Homcastle,  in  Lincolnshire. 

0  Six  hundred,]  All  the  MSS.  have  teven  hundred;  but  the  present 
feadin^  (adopted  by  Bekker  from  Valla)  is  required  by  almost  all  tne  best 
MSS.  m  the  next  chapter,  and  off  at  1.  7,  4S, 

The  Syracusan  generals  might  well  appoint  their  troops  to  guard  this 
TiO0t»  fearing  that  it  should  be  as  suddenly  and  secretly  seized  by  the  Athenians 
landing  at  the  port  of  Trogilus,  as  their  former  station  was  occupied.  How 
well  founded  tlieir  apprehensions  were,  the  event  speedily  proved. 

7  Diomilut,  a  fugdkve  from  Androi.]  The  appointment  of  an  Athenian 
exile  to  this  important  command,  strongly  indicates  (Mitford  observes)  how 
conscious  the  Syracusan  generals  were  of  the  inferior  skill  and  experience 
of  their  own  officers. 

1  The  day  ivhtequent  to  this  mght"]  Such  is  the  import  of  the  words  of 
the  original.  Smith  renders  the  whole  passage  thus :  *'  The  Athenians,  who 
had  mustered  their  forces  on  the  preceding  day,  had  stood  away  from 
Catana,  and  were  come  in  the  night  undiscovered  to  the  spot  called  Leon." 
So  also  Mitford.  And  certainly  that  is  a  very  intelligible  sense;  yet  it 
cannot  be  elicited  from  the  words  as  they  now  stand ;  nor  do  the  Af SS. 
supply  any  materials  for  emendation :  and,  probably,  the  common  reading 
is  correct.  By  thit  night  must  be  meant  the  night  of  the  day  when  the 
Syracusans  met  for  review:  consequently,  the  Athenians  reviewed  their 
troops  on  the  next  day,  and,  embarking  in  the  evening,  made  the  coast  at 
Thapsus  on  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the  review  in  question.  Yet,  as 
we  afterwards  find  the  Syracusans  were  in  the  meadow  at  the  time  the 
Athenians  landed,  we  must  suppose  that  the  review  (which  was,  indeed,  a 
sort  of  exercise  and  training)  was  extended  to  a  second  day.  If  such  be  not 
the  sense,  thepassaee  must  be  corrupt. 

«  Leon,]  There  nas  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  situation 
t>f  this  place,  which  Letronne  puts  between  Thapsus  and  Catana.  He  is, 
however,  solidly  refuted  by  Groeller,  who  rightly  maintains  that  Leon  was 
between  Thapsus  and  the  Portus  Trogiliorum ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  was 
some  distance  inland.  But  this  last  opinion,  though  maintained  by  Bochart 
and  others,  seems  very  ill  founded ;  and  to  take  mard  in  such  a  sense  were 
T^iy  harsh.    I  cannot  but  think  that  Leon  was  an  inlet  running  up  the 
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and  dtsembarking,  they  anchored  wkh  the  fleet  at 
Thapsus^ '  Now  this  is  a  penmsnla,  witk  a  vsatrow  isthmua^ 
jattiiig  out  into  the  seat  and  is  at  no  great  dbtaoce  from  Syra- 
oiise,  by  either  sea  or  land.  The  naval  forces  of  the  Athe- 
nians, faaviog  formed  a  palisade  across  the  isthmus  at  Thapsus, 
lay  still;  hot  the  land  forces  marched  full  speed  to  EpipolsBy 
and  anticipated  theSyracusans  by  asoending  at  £uryalus»  before 
they  heard  of  it  at  the  meadow,  and  leaving  the  review,  re- 
paired thither  ^ ;  proceeding  to  succour,  with  all  possible  haste, 
both  the  rest  and  also  the  six  hundred  under  Diomilus. '  But 
the  distance  they  had  to  traverse  from  the  meadow  was  not  less 
than  twenty-five  stadia.  Meeting,  therefore,  with  the  enemy  in 


land  near  to  the  Portus  Trogiliomin ;  from  which,  to  twie  parts  of  Epipols, 
it  would  not  be  more  than  the  distance  mentioned  by  Tnucydides.  It  is 
true  that  Livy  1. 24.  39.  speaks  of  it  as  five  miles  from  Hexapylum ;  but  Clu- 
verius  has  proved  that  the  reading  is  corrupt,  and  for  v.  millia  passuum  he 
would  reaa  mille  et  quingentit  passUnu.  That,  however,  is  too  bold;  and  I 
would  propose  for  v.  millia  passuum,  ii.  mUlia  pasiuum.  Thus  there  will  be 
no  discrepancy  between  Thucydides  and  Livy;  for,  no  doubt,  some  parts  of 
Epipolse  were  nearer  by  several  stadia  to  Leon  than  others. 

Leon,  then,  was  very  near  the  place  afterwards  called  Galeagra,  or 
Scala  Grsca. 

B  T^apiut.]  This  place  was  taken  in  preference  to  the  Portus  Trogi- 
liorum,  because,  from  its  peninsular  situation,  there  would  be  far  better 
defence  for  the  sailors  when  on  shore. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  peninsula,  in  GoeI1er*s  plan,  is  made  any  thing 
but  with  a  narrow  isthmus.  And  though  such  is  its  form  at  present,  yet 
that  will  not  justify  his  representation,  since,  from  the  perpetual  earth- 
quakes, and  irruptions  of  the  sea  here,  great  changes  must  have  taken  place. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Thapsus  is  uncertain ;  for  though  it  may  seem  to 
be  derived  from  ^a7rra>,  ^et  that  is,  perhaps,  more  specious  than  true.  Pro- 
bably it  is  of  Punic  origm. 

^  Hearing  of  it,  ^c]    Such  appears  to  bet  the  sense  of  this  perplexing 

Eassage,  the  difficulty  of  which  nas  been  chiefly  occasioned  by  excessive 
revity,  and  the  blending  of  two  phrases.  I  have  followed  the  reading  of 
Bekker  and  Goeller,  U  tov  \Hft&vog  leal  ttiq  iUrairttag,  as  founded  on  most 
of  the  MSS. ;  yet  I  cannot  admit  that  the  common  reading  is  bad  Greek, 
It  may,  indeed,  Justly  be  questioned  (with  Duker)  whether  ^  UsraffiQ  rov 
Xiifi&vog  be  equivalent  to  recensio,  <ftjus  fit  in  prqto.  But  why  Goeller 
should  regard  Dorville's  mode  of  takmg  the  words  (namely,  '*  the  field  of 
review")  "  yet  worse,*'  1  cannot  imagine.  We  use  the  very  same  kind  of 
expression  when  we  say,  *'  the  field  of  exercise."  Bauer  remarks  that  it 
savours  of  Hebraum.  But  it  is  probably  one  of  those  modes  of  speech 
which  are  common  to  all  languages,  antient  and  modem. 

&  The  tir  hundred  under  UioMUtu,]  It  is  plain  that  these  troops  were  then 
at  the  meadow  with  the  rest,  and  not  on  guard  at  Epipolae;  which,  if  this 
was  .the  second  day  of  review,  was  a  fault  of  the  genends. 
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a  somewhat  disordered  manner,  and  being  defeated  in  battle  ^ 
at  Epipolse,  they  made  a  retreat  to  the  city,  with  the  loss  of 
Diomilus  and  three  hundred  others.  After  this,  the  Athenians, 
raising  a  trophy,  and  giving  up  the  dead,  under  truce,  to  the 
Syracusans,  descended  on  the  following  day  to  the  city  itself, 
and  on  the  enemy  not  coming  foith  to  meet  them,  they  retired 
and  erected  a  fort  at  Labdalum,  on  the  summit  of  the  rocky 
eminence  of  Epipolas^,  and  looking  towards  Megara,  in 
order  that  it  might  serve  as  a  depository  for  their  utensils 
and  effects  ®,  when  they  advanced  either  for  battle  or  for 
circumvallation. 

XCVIII.  And  not  long  after,  there  came  to  them  from 
Egesta  three  hundred  horse,  and  of  Siculi,  Naxians,  and 
some  others,  about  one  hundred.  There  were  also  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Athenians,  for  whom  they  had  procured 
horses,  some  from  the  Egestseans,  and  others  by  purchase. 
And  the  total  number  of  cavalry  collected  together  was  six 
hundred  and  fifty.  ^ 

Having  stationed  a  garrison  at  Labdalum,  the  Athenians 
then  marched  to  Syca  [or  Tyca  ^],  whither  taking  post,  they 
raised,  with  all  speed,  the  wall  of  circumvallation  ^ ;  and  by 


«  Defeated  in  battle.]  This  defeat  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  not  only 
by  their  disorder^  but  by  the  Athenians  having  the  vantage  ground.  Mit- 
ford  relates  that  there  was  a  JSerce  battle :  but  to  this  the  words  of 
Thucydides  do  not  give  the  least  countenance. 

7  Labdalum,  on  the  summit,  cj-c]  This  sense  has,  indeed,  been  objected 
to,  on  the  ground  that  Euryaltu  was  the  top.  But,  as  I  have  shown  in  a 
preceding  note,  Labdalum  was  probably  the  top,  as  would  sieera  from  its 

name,  which  signifies  peaked,  ,,./.,     «    ... 

■  Effects,]  Hobbes  «nd  Smith  render,  money;  Mitford,  "military 
chest.**  But  such  would  be  yet  safer  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  xphi^fa  may 
very  well  signify  effects  and  moveables  of  every  kind. 

»  The  total  number,  ^c]  Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  reckons  eight 
hundred.  And,  indeed,  we  might  have  expected  that  the  Siculi,  Naxians, 
and  others  should  have  furnished  more  than  one  hundred. 

2  Syca,  or  Tyca.]  The  latter  is  thought  by  Duker  and  others  to  be  the 
true  reading ;  while  Goeller  considers  the  Syca  as  a  Doric  form.  See,  how- 
ever, Schweighauser  on  Polyb.  8,  5,  2.  and  the  commentators  on  Liv. 

1.  s24  21. 

3  Vfli  of  drcumvallation.]  So  the  Scholiast,  Letronne,  and  Goeller 
ri<»htly  take  rbv  kvkXov  :  though  others  understand  it  of  the  fort  of  Lab- 
dalum. That,  however.  Is  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Goeller,  who  truly  re- 
marks that  kvkXo^  is  in  like  manner  used  of  the  blockading  watt  at  1.  7,  2. ; 
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the  rapid  progress  of  the  work,  they  struck  a  terror  into  the 
Syracusans,  who,  goiog  forth,  determined  to  give  battle,  and 
not  suffer  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  When,  how- 
ever, they  were  already  ranged  for  battle  in  opposite  lines, 
the  Syracusan  commanders,  seeing  their  men  in  disarray, 
and  not  easily  to  be  put  into  order  ^,  led  them  back  to  the 
city,  except  a  party  of  the  cavalry,  who,  in  spite  of  the  Athe* 
nians,  hindered  the  men  from  bringing  up  stones,  or  wander- 
ing to  any  distance^ ;  until,  at  length,  one  battalion  ^  of  the 
Athenian  heavy-armed,  in  conjunction  with  the  whole  of 
their  horse,  charged  and  put  to  rout  the  Syracusan  cavalry, 
and  having  slain  some,  set  up  a  trophy. 

9 

XCIX.  On  the  day  following,  the  Athenians,  part  of 
them,  were  employed  in  building  the  wall  at  the  north  part 
of  the  line  of  circumvallation  ^ ;  while  others  brought  together 
stone  and  timber  ",  and  laid  them  down,  in  regular  order  ^, 
towards  the  place  called  Trogilus  ^^,  where  was  the  shortest 
cut  for  their  circumvallatory  wall  from  the  great  port  to  the 


and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  term  kvkXoq  is  here  employed,  as  being 
ac'apted  to  the  sense  included  in  circumvallation, 

*  In  disarray,  and  not,  jr.]  The  very  fault  of  all  raw  troops,  especially 
when  over-eager  and  not  in  much  subordination. 

•*  Wandering  to  any  distance.]    Namely,  to  procure  wood,  water,  &c. 

0  One  battalion,]  Or  rather,  tribe :  for  Acacius  and  Duker  hare  proved, 
by  a  reference  to  Herod.  6,  111.  Plutarch.  Aristid.,  Thucvd.  3, 90.  and  100., 
and  the  present  passage,  that  the  Athenians  always  fought  with  each  tribe 
separate ;  as  was  the  case  (Goeller  remarks^  with  the  Lacedsmonians  and 
most  other  nations  of  antiquity,  and  of  which  vestiges  (he  thinkb)  may  be 
found  in  the  words  of  Nestor,  Hom.  II.  S,  562.  See  also  Schneider  on 
Xenoph.  Hist.  4,  2,  ]  9. 

7  The  waU at  the,  4'c]  Such  is,  1  conceive,  the  sense  of  t6  irpbQ  Bopiav 
rov  kvkXov  rcfxoc,  which  words  are  absurcly  rendered  by  Hobbes,  and  in- 
accurately by  Smith,  according  to  whose  version  the  Athenians  were 
building  a  second  wall,  besides  that  of  circumvallation.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Athenians  commenced  their  wall  on  the  north  part,  and  drew  it  towards 
Trogilus. 

8  lumber,]  Hence  it  clearly  appears  that  timber  was  used,  together  with 
stone,  in  walls  of  circumvallation;  chiefly,  we  may  suppose,  for  the 
towers.  And,  therefore,  carpenters  would  be  taken  as  well  as  other 
artisans. 

9  In  regular  ordtr.]  i.  e.  as  they  were  brought,  depositing  them  in  heaps 
to  be  ready  for  the  work. 

10  TrogUta]  This  is  supposed  by  the  commentators  to  have  been  a  vil- 
lage. But  that  is  not  clear.  By  the  name's  being  accompanied  by  rbv  ca- 
\ovfupovi  it  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  very  little  account. 
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other  sea*  But  the  Syracusans,  at  the  saggestion,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  Hermocrates,  resolved  no  longer  to  put  mat** 
ters  to  hazard  by  any  general  battles  with  the  Athenians.  ^  It 
was  likewise  thought  most  advisable  to  boild  an  under  (or 
intercepting)  wall  ",  in  the  direction  where  the  Athenians 
were  about  to  carry  their  wall,  seeing,  that  if  they  were  before- 
hand with  the  thing,  they  should  cut  off  all  further  progress* 
And,  moreover,  in  case  the  Athenians  should  attack  them  in 
the  work,  they  determined  to  send  part  of  their  array  to  keep 
them  off;  and  it  was  thought  that  they  would  thus  preoccupy 
with  palisades  the  approaches  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
Athenians  would  have  to  cease  from  their  wOrk,  if  they  turned 
their  attention  thither  with  all  their  forces.'^  They,  therefore, 
went  forth,  and  set  to  work  (commencing  from  their  city 
wall),  and  carried  forward  a  transverse  wall  below  the  wall  of 
the  Athenians  '®,  cutting  down  the  olives  of  the  Temenos  '*, 
and  therewith  erecting  wooden  towers.  As  to  the  Athenian 
fleet,  it  had  not  yet  sailed  round  to  the  great  port;  but  the 
Syracusans  still  had  the  command  of  the  parts  by  the  sea  ^% 


1 1  An  under  (or  intercepting)  until.]  i.  e.  a  wall  which  should  protrude  from 
the  north  part  of  their  city  wall,  and  which,  crossing  the  place  where  their 
wall  of  circumvallation  was  meant  to  be  carried,  should  effectually  pr^ent 
the  accomplishment  of  the  thing.  See  the  Schol.  (who  has  here  an  excel- 
lent explanation)  and  the  plan  of  Syracuse. 

>^  It  was  thought  that  they  wouidy  Spc  ]  This  is  the  best  vertion  that  the 
passage  seems  to  admit;  for  it  is  so  obscurely  and  briefly  worded  that  no 
mere  version  can  clearly  give  the  sense,  which  may  best  be  represented  in 
paraphrase  thus :  "  It  was  thought  that  in  this  attempt  they  should  at  least 
succeed  in  raising  a  double  palisade  across  the  proposed  line  of  the  circum- 
vallation. This  they  thought  might  be  accomplished  even  against  a  part 
of  the  Athenian  forces ;  and  if  they  should  choose  to  draw  forth  their  whole 
force,  the  wall  would,  in  the  meantime,  be  suspended.  If  they  raised  the 
double  palisade,  they  might  easily,  by  degrees,  convert  that  into  a  waU;  and 
so  long  as  they  could  keep  up  the  palisade,  so  long  they  had  a  safe  approach 
to  the  raising  of  a  wall." 

13  Below  the  wall  of  the  Athenians.]  Goeller  here  explains:  *'  Quia  enim 
inde  ab  inferiore  et  Epipolas  subterjacente  regione  urbis  murus  transversus 
a  Syracusanis  ducebatur,  alterum  correlativum  posuit." 

^^  Cutting  down  the  olives  of  the  Temenos.]  i.  e.  the  olives  in  the  grove  of 
the  sacred  close  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Temenites.  Goeller 
remarks  that  thev  worshipped  Apollo  as  the  Apx'^Y^'^^^t  ^^  arch-leader  of 
their  colonv,  he  having  directed  the  colonization  by  his  oracle. 

It  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  antients  to  surround 
their  temples  with  a  sacred  dose,  encircled  by  a  high  wall,  most  of  which 
enclosure  was  occupied  by  groves. 

1)  Parts  by  the  sea.]  Such  as  the  hill  of  Plemmyrium,  and  the  island  of 
Plemmyrium,  at  the  entrfince  of  the  great  port. 
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while  the  Atheakma  had  to  fetch  all  their  necessary  stores  by 
land  from  Thapsus. 

C.  When  they  conceived  that  their  under  wall  wb»  suf- 
ficiently accomplished  by  palisade  and  stone  work,  and  th.at  the 
Athenians  came  not  to  binder  them  in  the  erection  ^,  the  Sy^ 
racusans,  since  they  feared  they  (i.  e.  the  Athenians)  should 
engage  with  them  more  to  advantage  when  apart  ^,  fmd, 
moreover,  as  they  were  hastening  forward  with  their  circum^ 
vallation  ^,  leaving  one  battalion  (or  tribe)  as  a  guard  of  the 
building,  retired  to  the  city.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians 
destroyed  the  pipes,  which,  by  subterraneous  ducts,  brought 
water  for  drinking  to  the  city.  ^  And  watching  the  time 
when  the  rest  of  the  Syracusans  were  in  tlieir  tents  at  nooQr 
day,  and  when  some  had  gone  into  the  city,  and  those  in  the 
palisaded  work  were  keeping  guard  but  negligently,  they 
ordered  three  hundred  of  their  chosen  troops,  and  some 
picked  light  infantry  with  complete  arras  \  to  run  suddenly  at 
full  speed  up  to  the  counter-wall ;  and  while  the  rest  of  the 
army,  under  one  commander,  marched  towards  the  city  (to 
repel  attack  from  thence)  the  above-mentioned  division,  under 
the  other  commander,  went  towards  the  palisades,  near  the 
postern  gate.  ^  And  the  three  hundred,  making  their  assault^ 
carried  the  palisade,  the  garrison  abandoning  it,  and  taking 
refuge  in  the  fore-wall  ^  around  Temenites,   And  the  pursuersi 


1  Ctnne  not  to  hinder^  fc]  The  Athenian  generabi  saw  the  poKcy  of 
HeriQocrates,  and  perceived  that  it  was  most  for  their  own  interest  to  codh 
plete  the  wall  down  to  Trogilus. 

«  Apart,]  i.  e.  when  with  only  a  part  of  their  forces,  as  at  present,  and 
of  those  some  engaged  in  building.  They  feared  lest  the  Athenians  shpiil4 
muster  their  whole  force,  and  attack  them. 

9  Hoitening  forward  with  their  circumvallation.]  And,  therefore,  might 
speedily  fiuibh  it,  and  then  attack  them  in  full  force, 

^  The  pipes  which,  j-c]  Of  this  noble  aqueduct  the  ruins  even  yet 
remain,  and  descriptions  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Dorville,  Swinburne,  Hoare, 
and  others, 

A  Picked  light  h{fantrif  ^tnth  complete  amu.]  Such  is  the  real  sense,  which 
has  been  mistaken  both  by  Hobbes  and  Smith. 

A  Near  the  postern  gate.]  Namely,  from  the  Temenites  to  Epipolse. 
From  tYkispostem  we  must  distinguish  the  ^ates  of  Temenites,  which  also 
led  from  Temenos,  but  in  the  direction  oi  Olympieum  and  the  Anapus. 
(Goeller.)    See  the  plan  of  Syracuse. 

7  Fore^wall,'^  Namely,  that  which  the  Syraeusans  had  drawn  around! 
Temenites,  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  circumvallation. 
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burst  in  with  them,  but  when  within  they  were  forced  head- 
long back  again,  and  some  few  of  the  Argives  and  Atlienians 
were  there  slain.  Then  the  whole  army  having  entered, 
destroyed  the  under,  or  counter-walling,  and  pulling  up  the 
pales,  distributed  them  among  their  own  men,  and  then  set 
lip  a  trophy. 

CI.  On  the  day  following,  the  Athenians  carried  forward 
their  wall  of  circumvallation  to  the  rocky  ground  beyond  the 
marsh,  which  at  that  part  of  Epipolae  looks  toward  the  great 
harbour,  and  where  their  circumvallation  would  be  the 
shortest,  descending  through  the  level  ground,  and  the  pool 
or  marsh,  to  the  port.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  went 
forth,  and  themselves  again  sought  to  cut  off  the  work  by  a 
palisade  ^  carried  from  the  city  across  the  middle  of  the 
marsh ;  and  likewise  dug  a  ditch,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
be  possible  for  the  Athenians  to  carry  their  wall  as  fat  as  the 
sea.  But  they,  when  they  had  accomplished  the  pai^  up  to 
the  steep,  prepared  for  an  attack  on  the  palisade  and  ditch  of 
the  Syracusans,  ordering  Ha^Jleet  to  sail  round  from  Thapsus 
to  the  great  port  of  Syracuse ;  while  the  army,  about  daybreak 
(descending  from  Epipolae  to  the  level  ground,  and  so  across 
the  marshy  pool,  where  it  was  clayey  and  stiflest,  laying 
doors  and  planks,  and  passing  thereon),  accomplished  the 
storming  of  the  palisade  (all  but  a  small  part  ^),  and  the  ditch, 
and  afterwards  took  the  remaining  portion.  A  battle  then 
ensued,  wherein  the  Athenians  gained  the  victory ;  and  such  of 
the  Syracusans  as  were  on  the  right  wing  fled  to  the  city, 
while  those  on  the  left  took  to  the  river.  And  now,  with  a  view 
to  hinder  them  from  crossing  it,  the  three  hundred  select 
troops  of  the  Athenians  in  all  haste  made^for  the  bridge.  But 
the  Syracusans,  alarmed  at  this  movement,  closed  with  those 
three  hundred  (for  many  of  their  hors^  were  there),  and 
putting  them  to  the  rout,  made  an  attack  on  the  right  wing 
of  the  Athenians.     In   the  course  of  this  charge,  the  first 


1  Po/biMir.l     By  this  is  meant   a  work  consisting  of  two  palisades, 
between  which  the  guards  were  posted, 
s  A  imalifMirt,]    Namely,  it  snould  seem,  that  next  to  the  city  wall 
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battalion  ^  of  the  i^dng  was  seized  with  a  panic  On  seeing 
which,  Lamachus  went  to  their  succour^  following  with  him 
some  few  archers,  and  the  Argives ;  when  having  passed  a 
certain  ditch  \  and  being  cut  off  from  the  main  body  with 
only  a  few  ^  who  had  passed  over  with  him,  he  was  slain, 
and  five  or  six  of  those  with  him.  These  the  Syracusans 
immediately  snatching  up,  hurried  across  the  river  into  a 
secure  spot,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  army  advancing, 
themselves  retreated. 

CII.  In  the  mean  time,  such  of  them  as  had  first  taken 
refuge  in  the  city,  when  they  saw  what  had  happened, 
themselves  resuming  courage,  issued  from  thence,  and  again 
ranged  themselves  against  the  Athenians,  opposite,  and  sent 
a  part  of  their  force  to  the  Athenian  wall  of  circumval- 
lation  at  Epipolae,  thinking  that  they  should  find  it  destitute  of 
defence,  and  easily  take  it  And  to  the  extent  of  ten  plethra 
(or  six  hundred  and  eighty  cubits)  they  took  and  destroyed 
the  outwork ' ;  but  the  wall  itself  of  circumvallation,  Nicias 
(for  he  happened  to  be  there,  left  behind  by  indisposition) 
hindered  them  from  taking;  ordering  the  labourers'^  to  set 
fire  to  the  machines,  and  whatever  other  timber  had  been  de- 
posited before  the  wall;  being  sensible  that,  from  want  of  troops, 
they  could  in  no  other  way  save  themselves*  And  it  hap- 
pened according  to  his  expectation ;  for  the  Syracusans,  by 


'  Firtl  batta/ion,]  I  here  read,  with  Valla,  Duker,  and  Portus,  ^vXi). 
The  reading  ^i/Xaici),  the  fore-guard  or  picket-guard,  yields  no  tolerable 

*  Httoing  passed  a  certain  ditch,]  'Eiri^ta^avrtg :  this  verb  is  somewhat 
rare;  but  1  have  noted  it  in  Pausan.  1,56,  2.  imiia^avrtav  Inl  r»}v  if/i/rrrt- 
Xftat'  Xenoph.  Hist.  5,  3,  4.  'OXvvBiot  SdQaivop  tov  norafiov,  Herodk  4,  12S, 
10.  ImBiatdvrtg  ihwKov,  Polyb.  .7,  14,  8.  5,  71,  10.  4,  64,  9.  Dio  Cass» 
292,  57.  Arrian  £.  A.  2,  3.  Joseph.  5,  56,  40. 

s  Separated  from,  ^c]  The  expression  fiovta^itQ  fAtr  dXiyutv  may  seem  to 
involve  an  inconsistency ;  but  by  the  best  writers  ftovow  is  used  in  a  qualified 
sense,  as  Herod.  6,  1 5.  iEschyl.  Pers.  740.  fiovaSa  Sk  SipKvv  (ptjftov  ipatriv 
ob  7roXXa>i/  lAita,  where  Dr,  Blomfield  compares  Eurip.  Hec.  1 1.30.  ^ovov  U 
a\)v  TtKPotm  lA  (Iffayti, 

The  story  told  by  Plutarch  of  the  death  of  Lamachus  seems  entitled  to 
no  attention. 

>  The  outwork.]  Namely,  we  may  suppose,  a  sort  of  palisade,  by  way  of 
defence  to  the  workmen  and  others  against  any  sudden  attack,  or  the 
Annoyance  of  straaling  parties. 

^  Labourers.]    Protobly,  slaves.    Not  servants,  as  Hobbes  renders* 
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reason  of  the  fire,  made  no  farther  achrances,  but  imme* 
diately  retreated  back.  Indeed,  by  this  time  there  had  come 
up  a  reinforcement  from  the  Athenians  below,  who  had  now 
chased  off  the  enemy  there,  and  at  the  same  time  their  fleet 
from  Thapsus  (agreeably  to  orders)  came  to  port  in  the  great 
harbour.  At  sight  of  this,  those  on  the  height  quickly  departed, 
as  did  the  whole  army  of  the  Syracusans,  to  the  city,  being 
now  of  opinion  that  with  their  present  forces  they  should  no 
longer  be  able  to  hinder  the  carrying  of  the  wall  down  to  the 

sea.® 

cm.  After  this,  the  Athenians  raised  a  trophy,  and  gave 
back  the  dead,  under  treaty,  to  the  Syracusans,  and  received 
those  slain  with  Lamachus,  and  Lamachus  himself.  Then 
with  their  whole  armament,  both  of  the  sea  and  the  land 
service,  they  began  to  block  up  Syracuse  with  a  double  wall  of 
circumvallation,  down  to  the  sea.  And  now  supplies  of  neces- 
saries for  the  army  were  brought  in  from  all  parts  of  Italy.^ 
Many,  too,  of  the  Siculi,  who  had  before  stood  aloof,  looking 
to  see  which  should  be  the  conquerors,  now  came  over  to  the 
Athenians  as  allies ;  who  were  also  joined  by  three  fifty-oared 
ships  from  Tyrsenia.  Other  afiairs,  also,  took  a  turn  accord- 
ing to  their  wishes.  For  the  Syracusans,  as  no  assistance  came 
to  them  from  Peloponnesus,  no  longer  thought  that  they  should 
surmount  their  difficulties,  but  were  holding  conferences  with 
each  other,  and  correspondence  with  Nicias,  respecting  capitu- 
lation ;  for,  since  the  death  of  Lamachus,  he  had  held  the  sole 
command.     Nothing,  however,  was  concluded  *-',  but  (as  was 


3  Who  now  tvpfotedj  ifc.'\  M  it  ford  very  well  paraphrases  thus :  "  All 
hope  of  intercepting  the  contra?allation,  or  bv  any  means  preventing  its 
completion,  was  now  given  up  by  the  besieged.' 

1  Supplies  of  neceuanety  S^c]  From  the  fear  that  their  previous  refusal 
or  hesitation  to  join  in  the  attack  or  furnish  provisions  might  draw  down 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  a  powerful  and  prosperous  state. 

«  Nothing,  however,  was  concluded^  Because  (as  Mitford  thinks)  the 
terms  were  not  such  as  Nicias  thought  would  satisfy  his  greedy  masters. 
The  real  reason,  however,  might  be,  that  the  persons  in  communication 
with  Nicias  were  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  lower  ranks,  who  had  not 
that  apprehension  of  subjection  to  a  democracv  which  might  justly  be 
entertained  by  the  aristocracy.  **  Thus  nearl;^,  however/*  says  Mitford, 
"  was  a  ffreat  point,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  carried  towards 
realising  the  magnificent  visions  of  the  ambition  or  Alcibiades;  and 


so  near 
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likely  to  be  the  case  with  men  not  knowing  what  course  to 
take,  and  besd^ed  more  closely  than  before)  many  proposal? 
were  made  to  him,  and  yet  more  debates  were  agitated  in 
the  city.  For,  by  reason  of  their  present  calamities,  they  had 
conceived  a  snspicion  of  each  other  ^,  insomuch  that  they  re- 
moved from  office  the  commanders  under  whom  these  misfor- 
tunes had  occurred  (as  if  the  harm  had  befallen  them  either 
by  their  ill  luclc  or  treachery),  and  elected  others  in  their 
stead,  Heraclides  ^,  Eucles,  and  TelHas. 

CIV.  In  the  meantime,  Gylippus  the  Lacedsemonian,  and 
the  ships  from  Corinth,  were  now  about  the  parts  of  Leucas, 
designing  to  bring  assistance  with  all  speed  to  Sicily ;  but 
when  terribly  alarming  reports  reached  them,  and  all  concurring 
in  the  falsehood  that  Syracuse  was  now  completely  blockaded, 
Gylippus  no  longer  entertained  any  hope  of  Sicili/,  but  being 
desirous  of  preserving  //a^,  he  himself  and  Pythen,  the 
Corinthian  commander,  crossed,  with  all  haste,  the  Ionian  gul^ 
with  two  Laconian  and  two  Corinthian  vessels,  to  Taras ;  for 
the  Corinthians,  having  equipped,  besides  ten  of  their  own, 
two  of  the  Lencadian  and  three  Ambraciot  triremes,  were 
to  sail  after.  Gylippus,  having  first  gone  on  an  embassy 
from  Taras  to  Thuria  (on  account  of  his  father  having  been 
once  a  citizen  of  that  place '),  but  not  being  able  to  bring  them 
over,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  coasting  along  the  Italian  shore^ 
was  seized  by  a  wind  from  off  the  Tarantine  gulf  ^  (such  as 


was  Nicias  to  gaining,  almost  against  his  will,  the  glory  of  conqueror  of 
Syracuse  and  of  Sicily,  and  adding  to  the  dominion  of  Athens  the  greatest 
acquisition  ever  yet  made  by  Grecian  arms." 

3  Had  conceived  a  suspicion  of  each  other,]  This  suspicion  of  treachery 
between  party  and  party  Mitford  justly  considers  as  '*  the  universal  bane 
of  the  Grecian  commonwealth,  especially  in  adverse  circumstances." 

4  Herachdes.]    Probably,  the  same  person  that  was  in  office  before. 

1  On  account  of  his  father,  4rc*]  His  father,  Cleandridas,  being  joined  as 
counsellor  to  Plistoanax  in  his  expedition  against  the  Athenians,  and,  after 
his  return,  accused  and  found  guilty  of  having  received  bribes  from  Pericles 
to  hasten  his  departure,  was  exiled,  and  went  and  resided  at  Thurium. 

*  Seized  by  a  wind  from  cff  the  Tarantine  guif.]  I  have  here  followed 
the  conjecture  of  Poppo  Tapavrlvov,  for  Tepivolov,  which  (it  may  be  added) 
is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  reading  of  one  MS.  Tepiwaiov.  The  e  and 
a,  as  also  the  v  and  r,  are  often  confounded.  Certainly,  the  common  read- 
ing cannot  be  tolerated,  since  the  Terimgan  gulf  is  on  the  other  side  of 
Italy,  and  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  what  foHow«.    However^  icarA  must. 
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there  has  a  mighty  force  ^  when  standing  at  north  ^),  and 
carried  off  ^  to  sea,  and  after  being  exceedingly  tossed  by  the 
storm,  he  again  made  Taras,  where  he  drew  on  shore  and 
refitted  such  of  his  ships  as  had  suffered  from  the  storm* 

Nicias,  though  he  heard  that  he  was  on  the  voyage,  yet 
contemned  the  paucity  of  his  ships  (which  had  excited  a 
similar  feeling  in  the  Thurians),  and  conceiving  that  Gylippus 
had  sailed  rather  for  privateering  purposes  than  regular  war, 
he  had  as  yet  kept  no  watch  on  his  motions.^ 

CV.  About  the  same  time  this  summer  the  Lacedeemonians 
(themselves  and  their  allies)  made  an  irruption  into  Argos, 
auid  ravaged  most  of  the  country ;  on  which  the  Athenians 
went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Argives  with  thirty  ships,  which 
was  a  most  manifest  violation  of  their  treaty  with  the  Lacedas* 


in  spite  of  the  objections  of  Poppo»  signify  m  the  direction  of,  ortu*  eh,  ai 
Benedict  rightly  renders  it. 

3  HoM  a  mighty  forde,]  So  Soph.  Aj.  1148.  Uirvi^eag  fityac  dvtfioc. 
Pseudo-Eurip.  in  Rheso  319*  iKweriic  —  idpavet  Xai^jf—  f^ycic  irviiov. 
Aristoph.  Vesp.  1 12j.  Bopiag  o  fuyaQ.  See  also  Herod.  8.  138.  and  Plutarch 
Ages.  52. ' 

*  Standing  at  Northi]  The  Scholiast  and  Goeller  rightly  obserre  that 
ierfiKiot  is  applicable  to  what  we  call  a  steady  or  stiff  wind.  Here  I  would 
compare  Anstsen.  I.  2,  11.  tov  ik  imvfiaro^  tv^iv  lertixSroc.  Herod.  6,  140, 
4.  irfitriiav  dvifinnf  KanoTtiKoTutv, 

Goeller  censures  the  Scholiast  for  adducing  the  phrase  ercunQ  api/wv, 
affirming  that  that  means  quite  another  thing ;  but  the  passage  of  ^schyl. 
Prom.  1093.  which  he  adduces  from  Corny,  seems  to  justify  the  Scholiast; 
and  if  that  should  be  thought  dubious,  the  following  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  decisive.  Dio  Chrys.  (the  page  1  have  not  noted)  "Qanip  yAp  ai  rhv 
dvifiov  etifiaivovaat  Taiviai,  xard  Tf)v  aratriv  aiii  tov  irvtvfiaToc  altapovvrat, 
vvvi  fikv  oiiTiti^,  ndXiv  ^i  liri  Bdnpa,  So  also  Suidas  explains  the  phrase  by 
Im  trvorJQ  ftiaiou  dvifiov. 

That  violent  winds  do  sometimes  blow  from  gulfs  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  they  are  occasionally  mentioned  by  the  antients  |  ex.  gr.  Plutarch 
Anton,  d^vttt  H  tou  koXttov  ttoXi^v  iKirvevaavTig  XHa, 

&  Carried  off.]  Bekker  and  Goeller  edit  a^ira(r^c(c>  which  may  be  con- 
firmed from  Eurip.  Cycl.  108.  dvfimtv  ^iXKat  fivpo  p.*  i^piraerv  /3(^.  ^chyl. 
Agam.  610.  ^  x^^f^"  —  T/pvaet  (sell,  avrdv,)  See  also  the  commentators  on 
Acts  27,  12.  Yet  the  common  reading  dvapv.  is  confirmed  by  iEschin. 
C.  Ctes.  §  43.  Koi  ydp  vavrucif  cat  irc^i}  erparia  xal  iruXccc  dpStjv  luriv 
avtipiracfuvai.  The  sense  will  thus  be  "  in  transversum  abripi,"  which,  as 
being  more  significant  and  apposite,  I  should  be  inclined  to  adopt,  did  1  not 
suspect  that  tlie  dv  arose  from  the  alpreceding.    However,  nihil  decerno. 

^  Kept  no  watch  on  his  motionsA  This  was  certainly  very  unwise  in  so 
experienced  a  person  as  Nicias.  The  Athenian  government,  too,  seems  to 
have  been  very  blaniable  in  having  no  squadron,  however  small,  in  the 
western  parts  of  Greece,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  fleet  now  fitting  out 
at  Corinth  and  elsewhere,  and  pick  up  stragglers. 
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monians:  for  before^  indeed,  they  bad  carried  on  hostilides 
from  Pylus,  and  by  cruising  round  Peloponnesus,  ratber  tban 
making  any  debarkation  on  tbe  Laconian  territory,  or  carry- 
ing on  tear  (as  now)  in  conjunction  with  tbe  Argives  and  Man- 
tinaeans ;  and  though  the  Argives  repeatedly  counselled  them 
only  to  land  with  arms  on  the  Laconian  territory,  and,  after 
having  ravaged  a  very  little  of  the  territory,  to  return,  they 
would  not.  Nay,  having  now  (under  the  command  of  Pytho- 
dorus,  Lsespodius,  and  Demaratus)  landed  at  Epidaurus  Li- 
mera,  and  ravaged  Prasia  and  certain  other  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory, they  gave  the  Lacedeemonians  a  plausible  reason 
ibr  going  to  war  with  them.^  After  the  Athenians  had  retired 
with  their  fleet,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  gone  home,  the 
Argives  made  an  irruption  into  Phliasia,  and  having  ravaged 
part  of  the  country,  and  slain  some  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
returned  home. 


1  Gave  the  Lncedttmomanty  ^c^  This  ebullition  of  ill  will,  however 
natural  and  merited,  was  certainly  a  very  impolitic  step,  and  by  exciting  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  go  to  war,  and  send  Gylippus  and  the  forces  to  Sicily, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which 
led  to  the  ruin  of  Athens. 
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L   And  now  Gylippus  and  Pythen,  after  having  refitted  dieir 
ships,  coasted  along  from  Taras  to  Locri  Epizephyrii ;  and 
ha^'ing  now  learnt,  on  more  accurate  intelligence,  that  Syracuse 
was  not  yet  completely  circumvallated,  but  that  it  was  still 
possible  for  any  coming  with  an  army  to  gain  entrance  by  the 
-way  of  Epipolae,  they  consulted  whether,  keeping  Sicily  on 
the  right,  they  should  adventure  to  enter  the  place  by  sea,  or 
whether,  with   Sicily  on  the  left,  they  should  first  sail  to 
Himera,  and  having  added  the  people  there  and  such  other 
forces  as  they  should  prevail  on  to  join  them,  should  go  by 
land.     And  it  was  resolved  to  sail  to  Himera,  especially  as 
the  four  Attic  ships,  which  Nicias,  however  he  might  despise 
them  \  yet,  on  hearing  that  they  were  at  Locri,  despatched, 
had  not  arrived  at  Rhegium.     Having  thus  been  beforehand 
with  this  guard-force,  they  make  their  passage  through  the 
strait,  and  only  touching  at  Rhegium  and  Messene,  arrive  at 
Himera.     Being  there,  they  prevailed  on  the  Himerceans  to 
join  them,  and  both  themselves  to  follow,  and  also  to  supply 
arms  and  armour  ^  to  such  of  the  sailors  as  had  them  not  (for 
the  skips  they  drew  on  shore  and  laid  up) ;  and  sent  to  desire 
the  Selinuntians  to  meet  them  in  full  force  at  a  certain  place 
by  the  way.     The  Geloans,  also,  and  some  tribes  of  Siculi, 
promised  them  some  inconsiderable  force ;  the  latter  of  whom 
were  the  more  disposed  to  join,  Archimedes  being  lately  dead 
(who  reigning  over  the  Siculi  in  those  parts,  and  possessing 
no  little  power,  was  attached  to  the  Athenians),  and  since 
Gylippus  seemed  to  have  come  from  Lacedaemon  with  zeal  for 
the  business.®     Gylippus,  then,  having  taken  of  the  sailors 

'  However  he  vnght  despise  them,]  This  (as  the  Scholiast  points  out)  is 
implied  in  the  o/ioi^,  which  has  reference  to  a  clause  omitted. 

<  Amu  and  armour.]     Both  are  meant  by  ^ir\a, 

3  WUh  zeal  for  the  butinett,]  Or,  with  alacrity  in  the  cause.  Thucy- 
dides  hints  that  the  people  more  readily  came  over  to  the  cause,  on  seeing 
the  Lacedaenionians  lay  aside  their  usual  sluggishness  and  hesitation^  and 
engage  heartily  in  the  affair. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  REFERENCES. 


1.  ].   Triremefl,  See,,  with  which  the  Syracusans  blocked  up  tlie  mouth  of 

the  great  port.  Book  vii.  chap.  59. 

2.  Mouth  of  the  great  port. 

3.  Islet  before  Plemmyrium.  vii.  23. 

4.  7,  8.  Daacon  ?     See  ilL  66,  n. 

5.  5.  Stockade  constructed  before  their  ships,  by  the  Athenians,  to  serve 

the  purpose  of  a  shut  up  port.  vii.  38. 

6.  Transports  moored  before  the  stockade  to  secure  a  retreat,  vii.  38. 

7.  Bottom  and  inmost  recess  of  the  port  ?  vii.  52. 

8.  The  jetty,  vii.  53. 

9.  Fklisade  constructed  by  the  Athenians  beside  their  ships,  vi.  66, 
10, 10.  Road  to  Helorum.  vi.  66. 

11.  Palisade  and  ditch  carried  across  the  marsh  by  the  Syracusans,  to 

obstruct  die  wall  of  circumvallation.  vi.  101. 
13.  Place  at  which  the  market  for  the  fleet  was  held,  by  the  advice  of 

Aristo.  vii.  89. 

13.  Piles  driven  down  in  front  of  the  old  docks,  to  defend  the  Syracusan 
shipping.  viL  25. 

14.  Dock.  See  vii.  22.  n. 

15.  Cross  wall.  See  vii. 

16.  Transverse  vrall  of  the  Syracusans.  vi.  99. 
17»  17.  Single  wall  of  the  Syracusans.  vii.  4 — 6. 
18.  Postern  gate.  vi.  100. 

19, 19, 19.  Double  wall  of  the  Athenians. 
20,  20.  Athenian  approaches,  vi.  99. 

21, 21,  21.  Wall  of  the  Athenians,  carried  by  the  rocky  ground  beyond 
the  marsh  down  to  the  port.  vi.  101.  vii.  4. 

22.  Oaleagra,  or  Scala  Graeca.   See  Livy  95,  23. 

23.  Hezapylum. 

24.  Pentapylum 


I    See  Goeller  de  Situ  Syr.,  p.  67. 
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and  marines  those  that  had  been  prorided  widi  aims,  to  the 
amoant  of  seven  hundred  %  also  HimersBans,  of  heavy  and 
light-armed  together,  about  one  thousand,  with  one  hundred 
horse  and  some.  Selinunttan  l^ht-armed,  and  a  few  Geloan 
horse,  together  with  Siculi  in  all  one  thousand,  he  marched 
for  Syracuse. 

> 

II.  And  now  the  Corinthian  and  other  ships  set  forward 
from  Leucas  with  all  possible  speed  ^,  and  Gongylus,  one  of 
the  Corinthian  commanders,  though  he  set  off  with  a  single 
ship  the  last  of  all,  yet  arrived  first  at  Syracuse,  and  a  little 
before  Gylippus  ^ ;  and  having  found  them  about  to  hold  an 
assembly,  in  order  to  form  me^ures  for  bringing  the  war  to  a 
termination,  he  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  reanimated  their  droop* 
ing  courage,  telling  them  that  the  rest  of  the  fleet  were  now 
coming  up,  with  Gylippus  son  of  Cleandridas,  sent  as  com- 
mander by  the  Lacedaemonians.  At  these  assurances  the  Sy- 
racusans  were  much  encouraged,  and  immediately  went  forth 
in  full  force  to  meet  Gylippus,  for  they  had  learnt  that  he  was 


^  Seven  hundred,]  This  wag  probably  not  the  full  complement  of  the 
crewB ;  for  the  air  of  the  expression  dvaXatiu»y  (ix)  r&v  vavr&v  roi^^  &c. 
suggests  that  for  tome  arms  could  not  be  provided;  and  others  mmht 
not  be  fit  to  act  as  hoplites,  from  sickness  or  other  causes ;  and  a  few 
would  necessarily  be  left  to  take  care  of  the  ships.  Thus  there  is  nothing 
to  negative  the  opinion  that  two  hundred  was  the  regular  number  of  the 
«rew  of  a  trireme. 

Mitford,  indeed,  estimates  the  total  number,  with  the  attendant  slaves,  at 
five  thousand.  But  that  appears  far  above  the  mark.  Nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  iiavei  (who,  indeed,  were  not  much  used  for  war  by  these  na- 
iions)  would  be  taken  on  such  an  expedition  as  this.     * 

^  And  now  the  Corinthians,  j*c.]  Smith  has  here  strangely  missed  the 
tense,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  very  perspicuous.  We  may  gather 
from  what  is  implied  rather  than  expressed,  that  the  fleet  did  not  set  out  cdl 
together,  but  that  some  ships  which  had  not  arrived  at  Leucas  when  it  de- 
parted, sailed  after  it,  and  of  these  the  last  was  the  vessel  of  Gongylus. 

V  Though  he  set  off^  /j^c,  arrivedfirst  at  Syracuse,]  That  Gongylus  made 
the  passage  in  less  time  than  the  rest  would,  at  first  si^ht,  seem  to  be  a 
fiict  scarcely  worth  noticing.  But  it  was  really  of  great  importance ;  for 
time  was  then  very  precious ;  and  Gongylus,  by  arriving  with  one  ship 
earlier  than  the  rest,  not  only  saved  so  much  time,  but  was  enabled  to 
enter  the  harbour  unobserved,  probably  by  night :  whereas,  the  u^ole  fieet 
must  have  been  observed,  and  would  have  been  prevented  from  entering. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  celerity  of  Oongylus's  passage  was,  as  Mit- 
Ibrd  (though  without  any  authority)  relates,  effected  by  puSiing  across  the 
gulf;  and  not,  as  usual,  coasting  the  Italian  shore.  Thus,  too,  he  arrived  in 
the  only  direction  where  the  Athenian  ships  were  not  on  the  watch. 


?- 
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now  near  ^ ;  and,  in  fact,  Gylippus,  having  by  the  way  taken 
legas  ^,  a  Fort  of  the  Siculi,  and  putting  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle,  then  arrives  at  Epipolas  ^ ;  and  having  ascended  by 
Euryelus  (where  the  Athenians  at  first  gained  access)  he 
marched  with  the  Syracusans  against  the  wail  of  the  Athenians. 
Now  it  chanced  that  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  the  Athenians 
had  completed  eight  or  nine  stadia  of  a  double  virall  to  the 
great  port,  except  a  small  part  next  the  sea,  which  they  were 
now  building.  At  the  other  part,  too,  of  the  circumvallation 
towards  Trogilus  to  the  other  sea,  stones  were  now  laid  ready 
most  part  of  the  way,  and  in  some  places  the  wall  was  half, 
and  in  others  entirely  finished.  Into  so  imminent  a  danger 
had  Syracuse  come,  and  within  so  little  of  being  enclosed.^ 


3  They  had  learnt  that  he  wot  now  near.]  It  is  surprising  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  not,  by  this  time,  have  so  completed  their  lines  of  circumval- 
lation ad  to  have  prevented  all  communication  with  the  country.  Their 
industry  appears  to  have  been  as  slender  as  their  vigilance.  It  is  true  that 
they  had  many  natural  impediments  to  overcome,  especially  in  the  marsh 
across  which  they  must  carry  their  wall,  before  all  communication  with 
Epipols  were  cut  off.  Though,  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  done  nothing 
ihere^  but  to  have  turned  their  attention  to  carrying  the  wall  down  to  the 

great  port. 

4  lego:.]  Hobbes  and  Smith  write  JegoM,  But  that  cannot  be  tolerated ; 
for  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Icroi  mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.  as 
a  fort  in  Sicily,  is  the  place  here  meant.  Whether  'Ityac  or  'lirac  be 
the  true  spelling,  cannot  be  determined ;  but  as  all  the  MSS.  of  Thucy- 
dides  support  the  y,  it  should  surely  be  retained;  though  Goeller  edits  'Ilrac, 
and  Bekker,  most  uncritically,  Tkra. 

I  cannot  but  suspect  that  Jegae  occupied  the  site  of  what  was  afterwards 

called  Acra,  ,      , ,  ,  .  ,     /. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Gon^lus  should  have  stopped  to  take  for- 
tresses. But  probably  he  was  obliged  to  take  I^ks,  or  Acrae,  because  it  was 
in  his  way  to  Syracuse,  and  occupi^  by  the  Siculi  in  the  Athenian  in- 

'Merest 

*  Arrwet  at  EpipoUs,]  Mitford  here  accuses  Nicias  of  gross  neglect  in 
suffering  Gongylus,  with  a  force  of  scarcely  two  thousand  heavy-armed,  to 
ascend  Epipola  unopposed.  But,  in  fact,  as  the  Syracusans  had  advanced 
forth  to  meet  Gongylus,  the  Athenians  were  really  not  strong  enough  to  do 
any  such  thing.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  they  should  have  posted  a 
force  on  Euryelus.  But,  as  there  was  no  fort  there,  it  could  not  have  hin- 
dered the  ascent  of  Gongylus,  since  it  would  have  to  contend  with  the  Sy- 
racusan  army.  And  thus  the  detachment  would  have  been  sacrificed,  and 
for  no  advantage,  since,  if  Gongylus  had  not  ascended  by  Euryelus,  he 
iniirht  have  entered  the  place  by  some  other  way.     ^     ^    ^  ,,  ^  . 

6  Into  to  imminent  a  danger,  *c.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  full  sense  of  the 
words,  in  which  there  is  a  blending  of  two  clauses.  What  was  the  extent 
which  remained  to  be  circumvallated  it  is  not  possible  exactly  to  deter- 
mine '  probably  less  than  a  mile,  though  this  would  have  been  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  whole,  the  ground  being  mostly  a  muddy  marsh. 
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*•  HI.  The  Athenians,  at  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans  sud* 
denljr  coming  upon  them,  were  at  first  in  some  consternation, 
but  soon  ranged  themselves  in  order.  Gylippus,  however, 
taking  post,  immediately  sent  a  herald  to  them,  to  say  that 
^  if  they  are  willing  to  evacuate  Sicily  within  five  days,  taking 
their  baggage  and  property,  he  is  ready  to  treat  for  the  pur- 
pose." The  Athenians,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  this  ofier, 
and  sent  the  herald  away  without  an  answer.'  After  this 
both  parties  made  preparations  for  battle ;  however,  Gylippus, 
perceiving  the  Syracusans  to  be  in  disarray,  and  not  easily  to 
be  put  in  order  ^,  withdrew  the  army  more  into  the  open 
space.  As  to  Nicias,  he  did  not  lead  on  his  troops  ^,  but  lay 
quiet  at  liis  wall.  When  Gylippus  saw  that  they  were  not 
advancing,  he  withdrew  his  army  to  the  steep  called  the 
Temenites  ^,  and  there  encamped  for  the  night. 

On  the  following  day,  he  took  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces,  and  drew  them  up  in  order  at  the  walls  of  the  Athenians, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  send  succours  elsewhere;  and 
sending,  meanwhile,  a  detachment  against  the  fort  Labdalum, 
he  took  it,  putting  to  the  sword  all  that  were  found  there ;  for 
the  place  was  not  in  the  view  of  the  Athenians.^     And  this 


1  Without  an  answer,]  Plutarch  Nic.  19.  adds:  r&v  ii  arfMruardv  nvte 
KaraytK&vTtCt  ^lp^*i*Vi  c*  ^(<^  vapov<riav  ivb^  rpiiutvon  Kai  paKTfipiac  AoKiavt^ 
Ktjc  ovTtag  itrxvpd  rtk  ^vpaKov<ritav  i^aii^tic  yiyoviVf  i!»c  'A^rjvaiuv  Kara^povttv, 
Indeed,  Gylippus  seems  to  have  been  almost  the  only  Spartan.  So  Justin.  5, 
4.  says :  '*  ab  his  (scil.  Lacedaemoniis)  mittitur  Gylippus  solus,  sed  in  quo 
instar  omnium  auxiliorum  erat." 

^  In  disarray,  and  not,  4^.]  Almost  the  very  same  expression  has  been 
before  used ;  and  it  does  seem  that  the  Syracusans  were  not  only  deficient 
in  discipline  and  docility,  but  really  could  not  form  in  line  with  any  preci- 
sion, especially  on  rough  or  confined  ground ;  which  is  the  case  with  all  raw 
soldiers.  Gylippus,  therefore,  very  judiciously,  drew  off  his  forces  to  the 
wider  space  of  Temenites. 

9  Did  not  lead  on  his  troops,]  Though  it  should  seem  that  he  might  have 
done  this  to  advantage. 

4  Temenites,]  This  seems  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  high 
ground  of  Epipolae,  and  which,  perhaps,  had  there  a  sort  of  crag  abruptly 
rising. 

»  Was  not  in  the  view  of  the  Athenians,]  Mitford,  indeed,  narrates  that 
Gylippus  had  taken  such  a  position  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the 
Athenians  with  Labdalum  and  his  northern  lines.  But  that  does  not  appear 
from  Thucydides,  nor  is  it  probable  in  itself,  for  Nicias  was  too  wary  not  to 
have  suspected  his  purpose.  Besides,  as  the  place  was  out  of  sight,  such  a 
precaution  was  unnecessary. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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same  day  a  trireme  of  the  Athenians  was  taken  by  the  Syta- 
cusans,  as  it  lay  off  the  port,  reconnoitring  it.^ 

IV*  After  this,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  set  about 
building  a  single  wall,  commencing  from  the  city,  and  running 
up  through  Epipolae  to  the  transverse  wall  ^^  in  order  that  the 
Athenians  (unless  they  could  hinder  its  erection)  might  no 
longer  be  able  to  circumvallate  them. 

And  now  the  Athenians,  having  completed  the  wall  to  the 
sea,  proceeded  upwards.  On  which  Gylippus,  as  some  part 
of  their  work  was  but  weak,  took  the  army  by  night,  and 
went  to  assault  it.  But  the  Athenians  (for  they  happened  to 
encamp  outside)  perceiving  their  approach,  advanced  against 
them.  On  seeing  which,  Gylippus  withdrew  his  troops 
back.  And  now  the  Athenians  having  built  the  wall  higher^ 
themselves  stood  on  guard  here,  stationing  the  allies  at  the  rest 
of  the  circumvallation,  at  such  posts  as  each  were  to  occupy.  ^ 
Nicias  also  thought  it  expedient  to  fortify  what  was  called  the 
Plemmyrium  ^  (a  promontory  opposite   to  the  city,   which 


^  Q^^^^  port,  reconnoUrin^  it."]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense,  and  not  that 
vhich  all  the  translators  assign,  *'  as  it  was  entering  the  great  port ;  *'  for 
the  Athenian  ships  had  all  of  them  before  entered  the  great  port.  Thucy- 
dides,  however,  does  not  say  the  great  t)ort,  hut  the  port,  by  which  he 
means  that  part  of  the  great  port  which  the  Syracusans  occupied  near 
Ortygia.  The  trireme  had  probably  ventured  too  near,  and  was  overtaken 
before  it  could  reach  the  Athenian  station ;  or,  perhaps,  on  venturing  too 
near,  it  might  run  aground  on  some  shoal. 

I  A  iingle  umll,  S^c,'\  Such  is  the  sense  assigned  by  Goeller ;  and  so  I 
have  myself  ever  understood  the  passage,  which  has  been  strangely  misun- 
derstood, from  its  not  being  perceived  that  tuxoq  must  be  taken  twice. 
The  transverse  will  here  mentioned  was  that  of  which  we  read  at  6, 101., 
which  was  double,  and  had  wooden  towers,  like  the  wall  at  the  siege  of 
Plata*a,  1.2,21.  Whereas,  the  wall  now  building  was  tifigle,  because,  when 
it  met  the  transverse  wall  (which,  it  seems,  the  Syracusans  still  ret^ned),  it 
would  require  no  defending  on  more  than  one  side.  Or,. perhaps,  the  Sy- 
racusans thought  that  it  they  were  strong  enough  in  the  field  to  accomplish 
the  building  and  guarding  of  this  wall,  the  Athenians  could  not  carry 
through  their  circumvallation.  Indeed,  this  wall  completely  intersected,  and 
made  nugatory  the  whole  of  the  line  of  circumvallation. 

•^  Al  tuch  pasts  as,  4^c,]  i.  e.  assigning  to  each  their  posts  to  guard. 

3  Plemmyriunt.]  A  promontory  and  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  port.  On  which  see  Goeller  de  Situ.  With  respect  to  the  ratio  ap^ 
pei/ationis  (on  which  the  commentators  say  nothing),  it  seems  to  have  been 
so  called  as  being  the  place  where  the  iide(fr\rifjivpa)  rose  and  l)eat,  making 
what  is  called  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  an  eger.  Hence  the  read- 
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jutting  out  into  the  great  port,  makes  the  entrance  narrow), 
since  it  appeared  to  hirh  that  if  this  were  fortified,  the  inr 
traduction  of  necessaries  would  be  easier ;   for  they   might 
blockade  the  port  of  the  Syracusans  at  a  nearer  distance,  and 
not,  as  now,  have  to  make  their  approaches  *  from  the  very 
farthest  recess  of  the  harbour,  whenever  any  movement  was  to 
be  made  with  the  naval  force,^     Nicias,  too,  now  paid  the 
more* attention  to  the  maritime  war,  as  perceiving  affairs  by 
land,  since  the  arrival  of  Gylipp'*<!«  to  be  in  a  less  promising 
state.     He  removed,  therefore,  the  army  and  navy  thither  \ 
and  erected  three  forts,  in  which  were  deposited  most  of  the 
baggage  and  equipments ;  and  now  the  large  transports  lay 
at  anchor  there,  as  also  did  the  swift-sailing  ships.     Hence, 
however,    chiefly    arose  ^    first  the   loss   sustained   in    the 
crews.    For  the  sailors  used  water  scanty  in  quantity,  and  far 
to  fetch ;  and,  moreover,  when  they  went  for   that,  or   to 
collect  fuel,  tliey  were  many  of  them  ^  slain  by  the  Syracusan 
horse,  who  were  masters  of  the  field ;  for  a  third  part  of  the 
Syracusan  horse  (because  of  the  forces  in  Plemmyrium,  that 


ing  UXtifivptoVf  edited  by  Bekker  but  rejected  by  Goeller,  seems  to  be  th9 
most  antient  and  correet  orthography. 

4  Approaches,]  Or,  advances,  attacks,  by  which,  it  is  plaio,  are  meant  the 
advances  or  attacks  made  by  the  Athenians  on  the  Syracusan  fleet. 

^  Whenever  any  movement,  Sfc]  Such  is  the  sense  which  I  have  ever 
fupposed  to  be  contained  in  the  words  of  the  original ;  and  my  opinion  is 
supported  by  that  of  Hack  and  Goeller ;  though  the  earlier  mterpreters 
tale  Ktv&vrai  of  the  Syracutam. 

As  Hack  lias  so  correctly  pointed  out  the  sense  of  kivUvtcu,  it  is  strange 
that  he  should  have  misunderstood  the  expression  ^i'  IXdatrovos,  which  has 
no  reference  to  the  distance  from  Italy,  but  to  the  distance  from  the  Athe- 
nian station  to  that  of  the  Syracusan.  The  former,  it  seems,  had  hitherto 
been  at  the  inmost  recess  of  the  great  port,  as  being  in  communication  with 
their  land  forces.  It  was,  however,  very  inconvenient  for  blockading  the 
entrance,  as  the  distance  the  ships  had  to  go  to  their  blockading  station  was 
not  small ;  and,  from  few  being  there  at  a  time,  ships  sometimes  made  their 
entrance  into  the  port  in  spite  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Gong>'lus. 

6  Conveyed  the  army  and  navy  thUMer,]  Though  this  step  nad  its  parti- 
cular and  immediate  advantages,  it  was,  in  fact,  abandoning  the  attempt  to 
circumvallate  Syracuse,  which,  indeed,  was  now  impracticable  without  a 
much  larger  force.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  safely  of  the  men 
(which  Nicias  ever  kept  in  view  rather  than  victory)  demanded  that  there 
should  be  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  open  sea. 

7  Hence,  however,  especially  arose.]    Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  iiare, 

8  Many  of  them.]  Bekker  and  Goeller  insert  from  two  MSS.  ol  ttoXXoi. 
Poppo,  however,  wi.,h  reason,  objects  to  the  sense  thence  arising.  The  true 
reading  seems  to  be  woXXoi,  which  1  have  followed. 

M  2 
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• 

they  might  not  go  out  to  ravage)  had  been  now  stationed  at 
Polichne'  near  Olympieum.  Nicias,  too,  learnt  that  the  rest 
of  the  Corinthian  fleet  was  approaching ;  and  he  despatched 
twenty  ships  to  watch  them,  with  orders  to  lie  in  wait  for  them 
about  Locri,  and  Rhegium,  and  the  approach  to  Sicily* 

V.  Gylippus,  meanwhile,  was  carrying  forward  the  wall 
through  Epipola^  using  the  stones  which  the  Athenians  before 
laid  there  for  themselves ;  and,  moreover,  he  regularly  led 
forth  and  ranged  in  order  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  in 
front  of  the  wall  ^^,  on  which  the  Athenians  likewise  drew  up 
over  against  them.  And  when  Gylippus  judged  that  a 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itself,  he  commenced  an 
attack,  and  the  armies  came  to  close  fight  between  the  walls  ^S 
wherein  the  Syracusan  cavalry  was  of  no  service.  And  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies  being  defeated,  and  having  fetched 
away  their  dead  imder  treaty,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy. 
Gylippus,  calling  together  the  army,  said  that  the  fault 
wa's  not  theirs,  but  his ;  for  by  drawing  up  the  line  too 
much  within  the  walls,  he  had  caused  them  to  be  deprived  of 
all  benefit  from  the  cavalry  ^'■^  and  the  darters ;  and  that  now 
he  meant  to  lead  them  on  again.  He  bid  them  also  to  con- 
ceive of  themselves  as  being  a  force  nothing  inferior  to  the 
enemy ;  and  as  to  spirit  and  courage,  he  said  it  was  a  thing 
not   to  be   endured,   if  they^   as  being  Peloponnesians   and 


9  Polichne.]  A  small  town  (as,  indeed,  the  name  imports)  adjacent  to^ 
tod  probably  dependent  on,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  having  grown 
around  it,  as  did  the  burghs  and  towns  around  the  abbeys  of  the  middle  ages. 

Goeller  de  Situ,  p.  86.  mentions  other  towns  of  the  same  name. 

10  Ranged  in  order  thcy  ^c]  For  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  works.  The 
act,  it  may  be  observed,  represents  what  is  regulariy  and  utually  done. 

This  was  good  policy  on  the  part  of  Gylippus,  smce  he  thereby  not  only 
defended  the  works,  but  trained  his  men,  and  habituated  them  to  face  the 
enemy. 

<  I  T/te  walls,]  Namely,  the  Svracusan  single  wall  across  to  Epipolae,  and 
the  end  of  the  Athenian  wall  of  circumvallation,  which  was  earned  down 
to  the  great  port. 

'2  Deprived  of  all  benefit  from  the  cavalry:]  For  cavalry  always  required 
plenty  of  space,  as  also  did  light  troops ;  since,  if  brought  to  close  quarters, 
they  were  no  match  for  the  heavy-armed. 

^f  itford  thinks  that  **  this  was  not  really  an  oversight  of  Gylippus,  but  was 
done  on  purpose  to  give  practice  to  the  Syracusans,  with  the  least  possible 
risk,  and  make  them  experience  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  severity 
of  Spartan  discipline,  if  they  would  hope  for  the  success  for  which  the 
^rartan  arms  were  renown ed.'~ 


» 
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Dorians,  should  not  overcome  lonians,  islanders,  and  a  pro* 
miscuous  rabble  '^  and  drive  them  from  the  country. 

VI.  Afler  this,  when  an  occasion  offered  itself,  he  again  led 
them  forward.  And  Nicias  and  the  Athenians,  conceiving 
that  if  the  enemy  should  not  choose  to  begin  the  battle,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  not  to  suffer  the  counter-wall  to  be  carried 
forward  (for  the  enemies'  ^  wall  had  now  almost  advanced  past  ^ 
the  end  of  theirs),  and  that,  if  it  should  be  carried  further,  it 
would  give  them  the  double  advantage  ^  of  constantly  con- 
quering whenever  they  fought,  and  fighting,  or  not,  at  their 
pleasure ;  for  these  reasons  they  advanced  against  the  Syracu- 
sans.^  And  Gylippus,  having  led  forth  his  troops  somewhat 
farther  from  the  walls  than  before,  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
afler  ranging  the  cavalry  and  darters  on  the  flank  of  the  Athe- 
nians %  at  the  open  space,  where  the  works  of  both  walls  termi- 
nated. In  the  battle,  these  cavalry  charging  the  left  wing  of 
the  Athenians  (which  was  opposite  to  them)  routed  it.  ^  And 
thereby  the  rest  of  the  army,  being  also  defeated  by  the 
Syracusans,  was  hurried  precipitately  ^  into  the  fortifica- 
tions. ^  And  the  next  night  the  Syracusans  got  before  the 
Athenians  in  their  counter-wall,  passing  that  building  by  the 
Athenians.      So   that   now   they    could   not  themselves   be 


13  Promiicuout  rabble,]  On  the  sense  of  ^vy\v£  I  shall  have  much  to 
treat  in  my  edition. 

>  Almost  advanced  past.]  Mitford  paraphrases,  "  it  barely  did  not  inter- 
sect the  line  of  the  Athenian  contravallation.*' 

"2  Give  them  the  double  advantage^  4*^.]  Literally,  *'fnade  theirs."  How 
it  could  give  them  the  advantage  of  constantly  conquering,  I  see  not.  Ni- 
cias, in  his  Epistle,  r^rds  it  as  very  possible,  with  a  large  force,  to  accom- 
plish the  circumvallation,  afler  destroying  the  cross  wall. 

3  Advanced  against  the  St/racusans.]    i.  e.  they  began  the  battle. 

't  On  the  flank  of  the  Athenians,]  i.  e.  at  the  left  flank. 

^  These  cavalry  charging^  ^c]  It  is  surprising  that  Nicias  should  not  have 
disposed  his  own  cavalry,  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  as  some 
check.  But,  strange  to  say,  no  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the 
cavalry ;  at  least  little  or  nothing  is  said  of  it.  In  fact,  from  want  of  forage 
and  exercising  grouiui,  the  horses  must  have  been  in  a  most  inefficient 
state. 

6  Hurried  precipitately.]  This  sense  of  Karapatnrui  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  followine  examples:  Dionys.  Hal  614.  fit)  Karafihax^S^ffi'irph^  ivayrkg 
X^piov,     Arnan  E.  A.  5,  17,  3.  Karippax^noav  &(Tirtp  n'c  nixoc  ri  ^0<iov, 

7  PortificaHons,}  i.  e.  their  fortified  wall  of  circumvallation. 
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hindered  by  them,  but  they  (i.  e.  the  Athenians),  even  if  they 
should  be  masters  of  the  field,  would  be  utterly  deprived  of 
the  power  of  circumvallating  them.® 

VII.  After  this,  the  remaining  ships  of  the  Corinthians, 
Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians,  twelve  in  number,  commanded 
by  Erasinidas,  a  Corinthian,  having  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  Athenian  guard  force,  made  sail  into  the  harbour,  and 
carried  on,  jointly  with  the  Syracusans,  the  remainder  of  the 
wall  up  to  the  transverse  erection.* 

And  now  Gylippus  set  out  to  the  rest  of  Sicily  ^,  to  raise  an 
army,  and  collect  both  sea  and  land  forces,  and  bring  over 
such  of  the  cities  as  had  either  yet  not  been  hearty  in  their 
cause,  or  had  wholly  stood  aloof  from  the  contest.  Other 
ambassadors,  too,  of  the  Syracusans  and  the  Corinthians  were 
despatched  to  Lacedaemon  and  Corinth,  in  order  that  an 
army  might  yet  be  transported  to  Sicily,  in  whatever  manner 
(whether  in  hulks,  or  barges,  or  by  whatever  other  way)  might 
seem  most  expedient  ^,  since  the  Afhenians  were  sending  over 
for  reinforcements.^ 

The  Syracusans  also   manned  their  navy,  and  began  to 


s  Would  be  utterly  deprived^  4^c,]  I  leave  it  to  military  men  to  explain 
thi« ;  for  certainly  1  ao  not  see  why,  if  the  Athenians  should  be  masters  of 
the  field,  they  mipht  not  demolish  this  counter-wall,  and  then  carry  on 
their  circumvallation  as  before.  Indeed,  Nicias,  in  his  Epistle,  admits 
as  much. 

>  The  renunnder  of  the  wall,  ^c]  By  this  it  seems  that  the  Syracusans 
were  not  content  vrith  carrying  forward  the  tingle  counter^waU  past  the 
Athenian  wall  of  circumvallation,  but  carried  it  so  rar  as  to  meet  the  former 
transverse  wall:  thus  materially  strengthening  it  on  that  side. 

"2  7%e  rest  of  SicUy,]  Namely,  such  as  he  had  not  traversed  in  hh 
march  across  from  Himera,  especially  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
island. 

3  Might  seem  expedient.]  Literally ,  ''might  be  successflil ."  Schflpfer  would 
cancel  the  words  Iv  oXxaacv  —  aAXa>c,  as  not  agreeable  to  Thucydidean  bre- 
vity.  But  Thucydides  is  occasionally  profuse  of  words  where  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  need  of  them ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  excite  some  disgust 
to  modem  ears.  Such,  however,  is,  more  or  less,  the  characteristic  of  all  the 
antient  writers  (especially  Herodotus)  as  compared  with  the  modems,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  vestige  of  the  simple  phraseology  of  the  earliest  ages. 

*  Sending  over  for  reinforcements,]  The  Ini  in  ivifitTairffiiropckvwv  sig- 
nifies to,  thither.  I  prefer  taking  lirifitT,  as  a  participle  present,  because 
the  Aihenians  had  not  yet  sent,  but  were  on  the  point  or  doing  so ;  and, 
probably,  the  Syracusans  had  obtained  secret  intelligence  of  their  inten- 
tions. 
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practise  their  men  ',  as  meaning  to  try  their  endeavours  in  that 
branch  too;  indeed,  in  all  other  respectSp  they  had  oonceived 
much  courage.<* 

VIIL  Nicias  perceiving  this,  and  seeing  the  strength  of 
the  enemy  and  the  distresses  of  his  own  army  every  day 
becoming  greater,  sent  also  himself  to  Athens,  having,  indeed, 
often  at  other  times,  as  the  events  occurred,  despatched  mes- 
sengers ' ;  but  he  was  now  especially  induced  to  do  so,  con- 
ceivfng  that  be  was  placed  in  a  very  perilous  situation,  and  that 
unless  those  at  home  should  either  speedily  recall  the  army, 
or  send  off  other  and  not  inferior  forces,  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  preservation.  Fearing,  too,  lest  the  messengers, 
either  through  inability  of  speech,  or  failure  in  memory  ^,  or 
by  speaking  to  gratify  the  multitude,  should  not  report  things 


^  Practite  ikeir  tn^n.]  On  this  sense  (which  has  iK>t  been  well  luider- 
stood  by  some  commentators)  Goeller  refers  to  Wesseling  on  Diod.  1.  15, 
8.  and  the  Lex.  Polyb.  He  might  have  added,  that  it  is  found  in  a  kindred 
passaji^e  of  Herod.  1.  6,  12.  koI  itfiaivtiv  o^k  idikiOKOv  is  rdg  vkag,  oifS'  dva" 

6  Had  ctmceived  tiwch  courage,]  Port  us.  Smith,  and  Gail  assign  anotlier 
but  not  so  well  founded  a  sense.  *Ejrtppii>wffdai  is  often  so  used  both  by 
Thncydides  and  other  writers.  And  as  it  is  here  joined  with  ic,  so  it  is 
with  rrpb^  in  Diod.  Sic.  t.  5,  293.  iTrtppfitff^yioav  trpoc. 

*  Having,  indeed,  often  at  other  timet,  4*^.]  Mitford  remarks,  **  that 
writing  was  but  beginning  to  come  into  common  use  for  ordinaiy  purposes. 
The  despatches  of  generals  were  mostly,  or,  it  rather  appears,  universally, 
committed  to  trusty  messengers,  who  delivered  them  verbally."  And  he 
adds,  that"  Thucydides  speaks  of  Nicias  as  the  first  general  who  made  it  his 
practice  to  transmit  his  reports  home  con&tantljr  in  writing.  From  his  first 
appointment,  therefore,  to  a  command  with  which  he  had  always  been  little 
satisfied,  nnd  in  which  complex  operations  were  to  be  conducted,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  home  than  had  been  usual  for  the  Athenian  arms,  be  had 
used  the  precaution  of  frequently  sending  despatches  in  writing,  with  an 
exact  account  of  every  transaction."  To  the  latter  remark,  however,  I 
must  take  exception.  Thucydides  does  not  say  that  he  was  the  first  to 
adopt  this  practice.  Though,  indeed,  from  the  expressions,  *'  fearing,  too, 
lest  the  messengers  should  —  he  wrote  an  epistle,"  it  would  appear  that 
this  was  the  first  epistle  he  had  sent,  and  that  he  had  before  sent  verbal 
messages.  Yet  the  expression  iv  'nroXKais  oXXotc  seemt  to  prove  the  contrary. 

4  Failure  in  memori^,]  Such  is  the  sense,  if  the  reading,  edited  l)y  Bekker 
and  Goeller,  fxvfi/AtiQ,  be  the  true  one ;  but  1  am  inclined  to  suapect  it  is 
merely  a  gloss,  and  that  the  common  reading  yviufciyc  should  be  restored. 
I  cannot,  however,  approve  of  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Portus  and  Smith, 
*'  want  of  judgment ;  for  Nicias  would  not  send  fools,  nor  was  judgment 
(or  counsel,  as  Bauer  explains)  very  necessarv  in  delivering  a  message,  but 
rather  preienoe  of  wmd,  lest  they  should  be  aisconcerted  or  embarrassed,  as 
they  might  well  be  before  such  an  audience. 
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as  they  were^,  he  wrote  an  epistle,  conceiving  that  thus, 
especially,  his  own  mind  would  escape  being  roisunderstood 
or  misrepresented  by  the  messenger,  and  that  the  Athenians 
would  know  the  truth,  and  form  their  resolves  thereby. 

Thus  the  messengers  departed,  bearing  the  letter,  with  in- 
structions what  they  should  say.^  As  for  himself,  he  now 
took  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  army  by  keeping  on  the  de- 
fensive, rather  than  by  encountering  voluntary  dangers*^ 

IX.  At  the  close  of  this  same  summer,  Euetion,  one  of  the 
Athenian   generals  ',  warring  against   Amphipolis,  in   con« 


3  Should  not  report  thtngi'tu  they  were,]  To  this  is  applicable  the  passage 
of  Homer  II.  o.  207.  IcB^Xbv  ydp  rlrvicrai,  8r'  dyycXcc  cueifia  elSy,  which  is 
had  in  view  by  Pindar  Pyth.  4.  494.  Hence  may  be  confirmed  the  emen- 
dation of  Dr.  Blomfield  on  iEschyl.  Choeph.  761.  iv  dyyiX^  ydp  KvwrdQ 
dpdovTM  \6yoQ.  where  the  common  reading  is  kovittoq, 

*  With  trutructions  what  they  should  say.]  Namely^  in  explanation  of  its 
contents,  or  farther  particulars  of  the  state  of  afikirs.  Thucydides  tnentiont 
this,  because  though  in  general  it  was  permitted  to  the  messengers  bearing 
letters  to  give  explanations  of  the  letter  or  the  business,  or  further  details 
(as  Acts  1 5,  27.  Kal  avTbs  did  \6yov  drrayyiXKovTaQ  rd  ain-d),  yet  sometimes 
this  was  forbidden ;. so  Arrian  E.  A.  2,  14,  6.  cvfAwkfiirii  6.  irapayydXag  Tt)v 
itrurroXTJp  Sovvat  AaptUfi,  ai/rbv  ik  ftrj  iiaXiyec^ai  vwip  iiff^iv&Qk  Nicias, 
however,  though  he  permitted  these  persons  to  speak,  yet  took  the  pre- 
caution of  tellinff  them  what  to  sav. 

^  He  now  toA  care,  ^c]  Such  appears  to  be  the  true  sense  of  this 
obscure  and  controverted  passage,  the  variety  of  readings  in  which  com- 
bines with  anomalous  phraseology  to  occasion  considerable  perplexity.  I  read 
from  three  MSS.  6  Si  rd  Katk  rb  erpaTSiredov  did  ^vkcueijc  fiaXXov  i^Stf  ix^^t 
^  ^i'  IcovffiW  KivSirvuiv  lirifuXiXro  {ahrdv,)  The  conjecture  of  Reiske  and 
Wyttenbach  dKovffinjv  cannot  be  admitted,  for  how  is  it  possible  to  tolerate 
such  an  expression  as  dKow'nav  Kivdvvwv  lircfccXciro  ?  As  to  the  kKovadav 
KivBvviitv  kirtfi.  of  Bekker  and  Goeller  it  is  little  better. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  reading  I  have  proposed  and  followed  is  open 
to  any  fatal  objections.    The  expression  Uovcfinfv  KivSvvutv  is  sufficiently 

Of  TI 

dvdpti, .  ,_ . , ^„„. 

Vit.  Ap.  8, 13.  otg  fit)  Iq  KivdvvovQ  Uowrioog  loi.  Hierocles  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  Phys. 
t.  2,  423.  KOKol  ai^aipkroi.  But,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  I  am  enabfed 
to  prove  that  such  was  the  reading  of  Dio  Cassius,  who  closely  imitates 
this  passage  at  p.  615,  14.  airbg  fikv  fiTVxdi^t,  Kal  ovdiva  In  KtvSvvov  ah^ai' 
perov  dvriptiroi  and  516,  58.  dXX  a^Toi  re  Sid  ^vXcuciic,  fioXXov  ff  Sid  Kivdwuv 
rd  ffrpardrndov  iiroiovvro.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  there  is  something  harsh 
and  anomalous  in  ^  did  Kivdwwv  scil.  lx^^>  which  is  for  kg  KivdvvovQ  Iwv : 
but  ixnv  did  is  used  with  various  genitives,  as  p6€ov^  ^pSvridoQ,  dfrovoiai, 
^uic,  &c.    Why  not,  then,  Kivdvvov?    See  note  on  1.  1, 17.  and  2,  22. 

1  One  of  the  Athenian  generals.]    Namely,  I  conjecture,  the  ten  state 
generals. 
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junction  with  Perdiccas  and  with  a  large  force  of  Thracians^ 
did  not  indeed  take  the  city,  but  bringing  round  the  triremes 
into  the  Strymon,  he  besieged  it  from  the  river,  making  his  ap- 
proaches from  Himerasum.     And  thus  ended  the  summer. 

X.  On  the  ensuing  winter,  the  messengers  from  Nicias 
arriving  at  Athens,  spoke  what  had  been  ordered  them  to 
deliver  by  word  of  mouth,  and  answered  whatever  interrela- 
tions were  propounded,  delivering  also  the  letter.^  On  which 
the  state  secretary  ^  came  forward,  and  read  it  to  the  Athe- 
nians, being  to  the  following  effect: 

XI.^  "  With  our  former  proceedings,  Athenians,  ye  have 
been  made  acquainted  by  many  other  epistles.  On  the  pre* 
sent  occasion,  it  is  more  especially  seasonable  that  you  should 
learn  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  form  your 
counsels  accordingly. 

<<  Having,  then,  defeated  the  Syracusans,  against  whom  we 
were  sent,  in  many  battles,  and  having  erected  the  fortified 
walls  wherein  we  now  lie,  there  came  Gylippus  the  Lacedae- 
monian, with  an  army  ^  from  Peloponnesus,  and  from  certain 


^  Delivering  alto  the  letter.]  Hobbes  and  Smith  studiously  make  the 
delivery  of  the  letter  come  after  the  verbal  information  and  interrogatories; 
which  IS  very  unlikely  to  have  taken  place;  neither  do  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides  demand  this.  There  is  here  a  sort  of  hysteron  proteron ;  and  though 
the  delivery  of  the  letter  be  mentioned  last,  that  circumstance  need  not  be 
much  insisted  on. 

s  The  state  tecretary,]  On  this  officer  Goeller  refers  to  Boeckh.  Staatsh. 
1. 1.  p.  201.;  and  he  remarks  that  this  officer  is  called  by  other  writers 
ypafAfianhq  rov  drifiov,  or,  ttIq  fiovXrIg  Kal  tov  Srffxov^  and,  according  to  Schoe- 
mann  de  comit.  Athen.  p.  520.  viroypannanvg.  "  Such  a  person,"  he  adds, 
**  was  always  at  hand  to  the  orators  in  the  forum  and  the  courts  of  justice, 
to  read  aloud,  by  their  order,  public  writs  and  law  papers.  (See  Wolf,  on 
Demosth.  Leptin.  p.  244.  584.)  This  scribe  was  reckoned  among  the 
vTrtipkrai^  not  public  magistrates,  nor  was  his  office  very  honourable,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Scholiast  and  others." 

3  This  epistle  is  censured  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  (referred  to  by  Goeller), 
as  being  too  poetic,  and  written  in  too  tumid  a  style.  But  certainly  the 
former  charge  is  very  frivolous ;  and  as  to  the  other,  I  agree  with  Goeller 
that  Demetrius  has  not  shown  in  his  work  such  judgment  and  taste  as  to 
give  his  criticism  much  weight.  In  short,  there  seems  to  b6  nothing  in  this 
address  but  what  is  extremely  apposite,  judicious,  and  impressive. 

The  whole  of  the  epistle,  it  may  be  observed,  is  closely  imitated  by 
Procopius  in  an  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  Justinian. 

*  WUh  an  army,}    Or,  with  forces ;  for  no  army  had  as  yet  arrived,  biit 
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otfaer  states  in  SicSy.  And  in  the  first  battle^  indeed,  we  de- 
feated him,  but  in  a  subsequent  one  ^  we  were  overpowered  by 
the  numerous  cavalry  and  darters,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to 
our  walls.  Now,  therefore,  being  obliged  to  cease  from  the 
circumvallation,  by  reason  of  the  superior  number  of  the  ene- 
my, we  lie  still.  Nor  indeed  should  we  be  able  to  employ  our 
whole  force,  some  part  of  our  heavy-armed  being  necessarily 
employed  in  the  guarding  of  our  walls.  They,  too,  have  built 
a  single  counier-vxiU  over  against  us,  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
practicable  to  circumvallate  them,  unless  we  should  assail  this 
counter-work  with  a  great  force,  and  take  it.  Our  hap, 
however,  it  is,  that  while  we  seem  to  be  besieging  others,  we 
are,  at  least  by  land,  sufiering  siege  ourselves.  For  we  cannot 
go  far  into  the  country,  by  reason  (^  their  cavalry. 

XII.  **  They  have  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Peloponnesus, 
to  request  another  army,  and  Gylippus  is  gone  to  the  various 
states  of  Sicily,  to  stir  up  such  as  have  yet  been  quiet,  to  join 
arms,  and  from  the  rest  to  fetch  what  auxiliaries  he  can,  both 
land  and  sea  forces.  For  the  intentions  of  the  Syracusans 
(as  I  learn)  are^  with  their  land  forces  to  make  an  attack  on 
our  walls,  and  at  the  same  time  with  their  fleet  to  try  an 
attack  by  sea.  Nor  let  it  seem  strange  that  I  say  by  sea^  for 
thbugh  our  navy  at  first,  indeed,  was  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition, both  in  the  soundness  of  the  ships,  and  the  healthiness 
of  the  crews,  yet  now  (as  our  enemy  well  knows),  the  vessels,  by 
having  so  long  kept  the  sea,  are  grown  leaky  and  decayed,  and 
the  crews  are  mouldering  away.  For  as  to  the  ships^  it  is  not 
possible  to  haul  them  on  shore,  and  careen  ^  them,  because  the 
enemy's  ships,  equal  or  even  superior  in  number,  keep  us  in  a 
continual  expectation  that  they  will  make  an  attack  (being 


only  a  fleet,  except  that  port  of  the  sailors  had  been  converted  into  heavy 
infantry. 

i  In  a  iub$equent  one."]  Or^  as  Goeller  renders,  **  on  the  following  day;*' 
which  sense,  indeed,  the  expression  ry  {f^rtpaig,  seems  to  require;  but  the 
words  of  Thucydides  at  c.  5.  and  6.  compel  us  to  suppose  a  longer  interval, 
though  Goeller  arsues,  that  the  activity  of  Gylippus  makes  it  likely  that  he 
would  attack  on  the  following  dav. 

I  Leak^  —  careen.]  The  words  ^aXacffftv^^  fia^poxot,  and  ^unf^v^w  are 
All  terms  appropriate,  which  I  shall  fully  illustrate  in  my  edition* 
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plainly  to  be  seen  exercising),  and  the  attacks  are  in  tbeif 
power  %  and  they  have  far  more  the  opportunity  of  drying 
their  vessels  ^,  not  having  to  keep  watch  upon  others* 

XIII.  **  Nay,  this  would  scarcely  be  in  our  power  even  with  a 
great  superabundance  of  ships,  and  certainly  not,  as  now  com- 
pelled to  keep  watch  with  all  our  force;  compelled,  I  say,becaas« 
if  we  should  remit  ever  so  little  of  our  vigilance,  we  might  btf 
deprived  of  necessaries,  which  even  now  we  fetch  in  *  with 
great  difficulty,  close  past  their  city.  Hence  it  is  that  our 
crews  have  decayed,  and  are  yet  decaying ;  the  sailorsj  by 
having  to  go  far  to  fetch  wood,  water,  and  necessaries,  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  cavalry.  Tlie  servants^,  too,  since  things  have 
been  brought  to  an  equality,  desert ;  and  the  foreigners,  some, 
as  entering  from  compulsion,  go  offstraight  to  their  homes;  and 
others,  at  first  allured  by  high  wages,  and  supposing  they  had 
come  to  plunder  rather  than  fight,  since  they  have  found  the 
enemy's  resistance,  both  in  respect  of  naval  and  other  forces, 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  some  of  them  seize  an  excuse  to 
go  off,  in  order  to  desert^;  others — just  as  they  can,  for 
wide   is   Sicily  I  ^      Others   there   are   who   by  purchasing 


«  The  altackt  are  in  their  poiaer.]  i.  e.  the  season  for  attack,  and  the 
power  either  to  attack  or  not. 

3  7%ey  have  far  more  the  oppmiumiy  of  drying  their  vettelt,]  Not  the 
meaniy  as  some  render;  for  though  the  Syracusans  had  indeed  far  greater 
meant  for  careening,  and  possessed  docks  (the  Athenians  having  nothing 
that  could  be  called  a  secure  station),  yet  that  is  not  here  had  in  view. 

*  We  fetch  in.]     For  l^KQiiil^oyiivoi  I  am  inclined  to  conjecture  llKOfu^ 

»  7%tf  servants,]  Namely,  those  that  had  to  wait  on  the  mariners,  and 
do  the  drudgery  of  the  ship,  like  our  cabin-boys;  for  I  read,  with  Bekker 
and  Goeller,  for  ^ipavtvovriQ^  ^tpAirovrtQ. 

6  Seize  an  excuse,  ^c]  The  true  punctuation  of  the  original  is,  oS  fdv 
iv  avTOfioXioQ,  npo^Aefi^  anipvovrat.  At  vpoipdeti  subaud  i^ri,  **  excusatione 
aliqua  arrepta."  There  is  a  similar  construction  in  a  kindred  passage  of 
1. 30,  111.,  where  at  vrp6<l>a<nv  is  to  be  supplied  rara.  The  word  ain-ojioXia 
is,  indeed,  rare  in  the  plural,  but  it  occurs  in  Joseph.  1288, 28.,  andDionys* 
Hal.  Ant.  380,  23. 

As  to  the  excuses  to  go  forth,  in  order  to  desert,  they  would  be  many,  ai 
going  for  wood,  water,  &c. ;  some  of  which  are  adverted  to  in  Plutarch 
Mm.  Paul,  c  23.,  cited  by  Goeller. 

J  Wide  is  Sicily.]  The  phraseology  here  has  been  imitated  by  many 
writers,  as  Plato  Phaed.  ^oXXi)  i»  'EXXac*  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  17.  1,  521.  xoXXi) 
i'  ff  SurfXia.    Charit.  p.  72.  iroXKrf  yap  i  'Acria.    Joseph.  49,  9.  iroXXt)  yitp  if 
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Hyccaric  slaves,  to  put  on  board  in  their  stead  (prevailing  on 
the  trierarchs  to  grant  leave),  have  undermined  the  complete- 
ness of  our  navy. 

XIV.  ^^  I  am  writmg  to  those  who  well  know  that  short  in 
duration  is  the  height  of  vigour  ^  in  any  armament,  and  few 
are  there  of  mariners  who  are  able  both  to  urge  on  the  ship, 
aAd  to  back  the  rowing.^ 

<^  But  of  all  these  circumstances  the  most  distressful  is,  that 
is  not  in  my  power,  though  commander  in  chief,  to  hinder  these 


'liovfuita.  Theocrit.  Idyll.  22,  156.  UoXXa  fot  ^ZirApra  TokKd  ^  /irirqXaroc 
*AXic,  'ApKoiia  revfiaXoc,  Philostratus  Vit.  Ap.  8.  c.  7.  p.  346.  ifrri  Se  ^roXXi) 
4  'ApxaSia  icai  vXutitjQ,,  where,  from  not  being  a«vare  of  this  idiomatical  use 
of  iroXXi),  Olearius  has  greatly  erred. 

Mitford  here  well  paraphrases  thus:  "  Sicily  is  wide;  and  wholly  to 
prevent  these  desertions  is  impossible;  even  to  check  them  is  difficult." 

'  Short  in  duration  is  the  height  of  vigour.]  So  Plutarch  Anton,  c.  28. 
dveiy  5rc  iroXXol  /xiv  o(»c  tlciv  oi  Snwovvrf^f  dXXd  wtpt  diaitKa.  dii  ^  dxfi^v 
^X^iv  Totv  rrapari^ifAivutv  ixaeTov,  fjv  aKaphg  topuQ  uapaivtu 

*  Few  are  there  ofmarinert,  4t?.]  There  is  no  little  perplexity  connected 
with  this  passa^,  since,  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs  in 
ant  lent  times,  it  is  difficult  to  assi^  any  certain  sense  to  the  words.  '£(o/o- 
/uivTig  vavv  is  rendered  by  Dorville  and  Duker  "piloting  a  ship  out  of  port, 
or  out  to  sea ; "  and  Kwex^vrts  tlpteiav  is  explained  '*  discharging  that 
office  among  the  crew  which  pertained  to  the  KiXivtrrai'*  But  that  would 
confine  the  sense  solely  to  officertt  whereas  the  meaning  seems  to  be  in  a 
general  way,  "  that  the  loss  of  able  teamen  is  one  not  easily  repaired.'* 
The  ex|)ressions  must,  therefore,  have  reference  to  the  employments  of 
seamen  in  general.  Thus,  I  prefer  taking  the  IKop/AutvTtQ,  with  rortus  and 
most  others,  in  the  sense  agere  navem,  navit  curtum  incUare.  And  so  it 
seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Pollux  1,  12.7.  In  the  same  manner,  too,  I 
would  understand  a  passage  of  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  1328.  rol^  Si  IKopfidv,  roic  Sk 
ffriXktiv  sciK  ri}v  vavv,  and,  where  it  is  used  metaphorically,  Aristoph.Thesm. 
659.  xp')  Kov^v  kKopfidv  rro^a.,  and  perhaps  Eurip.  Hec.  145.  Ik  n  yipaidc 
X^poi  6pfifiaaQ,  where  I  would  join  IKopfitieac.    The  sense  is  to  separate. 

The  ^vif£xovr€e  fipieiav  I  formerly,  with  Abresch,  took  to  mean  **  keeping 
at  the  rowing,"  referring  t6  Aristoph.  Ran.  201.,  which  passage  contains, 
perhaps,  the  most  graphic  description  of  rowing  any  where  to  be  found. 
That  sense,  however,  is  too  feeble,  and  not  significant  enough.  I  must, 
therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  explanation  of  Goeller  reniis  inhiherei  trvvixf^  in 
the  sense  hold,  hold  back,  is  frequent.  Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  management  of  the  row  galleys  of  the  antienls,  where  in  battle  so 
much  depended  upon  nimble  and  sudden  turns,  it  was  very  necessary  that 
the  rowers  should  be  as  well  able  to  back  the  ship  as  to  fortoard  it;  which 
was  done,  I  apprehend,  not  by  altering  and  changing  their  places,  but  by  a* 
certain  movement  of  the  oars ;  though,  when  there  was  not  sufficient  time, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  back  the  ship  very  speedily,  all  rose  and  shifted 
their  places,  and  then  rowed  to  poop,  as  it  was  called. 
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abuses  ^  (your  tempers  ^  are  difficult  to  govern),  and  that  we 
have  not  any  place  from  whence  we  can  recruit  our  crews 
(which  the  enemy  can  do  from  various  quarters) ;  bat  must 
of  necessity  have  them  alone  from  whence  we  derived  those 
which  we  had  when  we  came,  and  those  we  have  lost.  For 
as  to  Naxus  and  Catana,  which  are  now  our  allies,  they  are 
unable  to  supply  us.  If^  too,  one  more  advantage  should  be 
added  to  our  enemies,  that  the  cities  of  Italy  which  supply  u^ 
with  provisions,  seeing  the  state  we  are  in,  and  that  you  send 
no  reinforcements,  should  go  over  to  them  — why  then  the  war 
will  be  decided  in  their  favour,  and  we  be  induced  to  sur- 
l*ender  without  striking  a  stroke  ! 

**  I  could  have  written  you  other  accounts  of  things  more 
pleasing,  but  none  which  it  more  highly  imports  you  to  know  ^, 
if  it  behoves  you  to  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  things  here,  in 
order  to  take  your  measures  accordingly.  And  moreover 
(knowing  your  dispositions,  that  you  like,  indeed,  to  hear  the 
most  pleasing  and  favourable  reports,  but  afterwards,  if  things 
do  not  fall  out  according  to  those  representations,  you  impeach 
the  relaters),  I  thought  it  the  safest  course  to  make  you  ac* 
quainted  with  the  truth.^ 

XV.  ^^  And  now  rest  assured  of  this,  that  in  respect  to  the 
business  which  we  at  first  came  to  accomplish,  neither  the 
soldiers  nor  the  officers  have  so  acted  as  to  deserve  any  blame 
at  your  hands. 

^  But  since  the  whole  of  Sicily  is  in  combination  against 


^  It  is  not  in  mypower^  ^c]  Mitford  paraphrases :  "  I  find  my  authority 
insufficient  to  control  the  perverse  disposition,  and  restrain  the  pernicious 
conduct,  of  some  under  my  command. 

^  Your  tempert.]  Literally,  "  natural  dispositions."  So  Eurip.  Heracl. 
199.  d\k'  els'  iyca  t6  riavh  (scil.  Atheniensium)  \rifia  Kai  ^votv,  Aristoph. 
Pac.  607.,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Athenians,  UtpucXitiQ  —  tAq  ^{xrtic  vfi&v 
dfdoucutg  Kai  rdv  aiiroSAK  rpSirov,  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  674.  at  roiavrai  ^vattQ 
Aitrat^  diKaibtc  thiv  aXyurrai  ^kpnv» 

^  I  could  have  written,  ^c.]  So  Eurip.  Elect.  293.  0£pa>  ASyovc  &T$piretg, 
AW  avayKaiovg  xXmiv, 

^  I  thomJit  it  the  safeit  course,  4*^.]  See  the  passages  cited  by  Dr.  Blom* 
field  on  J^ch^l.  Agam.  605.,  to  which  may  be  added  the  following :  Livy 
1.  22,  38.  concio  fuit  verior  quam  gratior  populo.  ^schin  71,  33.  wdrepa 
T&Kfj^kg  itvut  ^  rb  ^^cffrov  dKOv<rai;  raXij^ks  Ipui,  to  ydp  &ti  vphg  rfSovfjv 

Xtyofuvov  ovtuktI  Tt)v  irdXiv  dtaTidiiKfv,    See  more  in  my  note  on  Galat. 
4,  16. 
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US,  and  the  enemy  are  in  expectation  of  other  fiarces  from 
PeloponnesiiSy  consult  what  is  to  be  done,  bearing  in  mind 
that  those  already  here  are  not  a  match  even  for  the  enemy's 
present  forces,  but  that  it  is  necessary  either  to  recall  these,  or 
to  send  over  another  armament,  both  of  land  and  sea  force, 
not  inferior  to  the  former,  and  a  supply  of  money  to  no  small 
amount,  as  well  as  a  successor  to  me,  since  I  am  unable  to 
remain  by  reason  of  a  nephritic  disorder,^  This  indulgence,  I 
think,  I  may  claim  at  your  hands ;  for  when  I  was  strong  and 
healthy,  I  did  you  good  service  in  several  commands. 

^*  But,  *uAatever  you  determine  to  do,  do  it  at  the  very 
beginning  of  spring,  and  not  by  procrastination  ^,  since  the 
enemy  will  soon  provide  themselves  with  what  assistance 
they  can  procure  from  Sicily ;  and  that  from  Peloponnesus, 
though  it  will  be  later,  yet  unless  you  give  your  whole  at- 
tention to  the  object,  they  will  partly  (as  before)  elude  your 
observation  ^,  and  partly  anticipate  you." 

XVI.  Such  was  the  purport  of  Nicias's  epistle.  After 
hearing  its  contents,  the  Athenians  did  not,  indeed,  remove 
him  from  the  command,  but,  that  he  might  not  labour  alone 
amidst  sickness,  chose  two  of  the  ofRcers  that  were  there, 
Menander  and  Euthydemus,  as  his  colleagues  pro  tempore, 
until  others,  who  might  be  appointed  as  joint  commanders 
with  him,  should  arrive.  They  also  decreed  to  send  over 
another  army '  both  of  land  and  sea  forces,  composed  both  of 


I  A  nephritic  disorder.]  Namely,  the  stone  and  gravel.  See  Foesii 
(Econ.  Hippocr. 

<  Do  it  not  btf  procrastination.]  Mt)  ^c  &va€o\t\c  vpactntt.  As  this  idiom 
has  been  neglected  by  the  commentators,  the  following  examples  may  be 
not  unacceptable :  Herod.  8, 21.  o^c  m  Iq  iivatoXii^  Ivoiovvrb  riyv  dt^a^w- 
p9i9tv,  Plutarch  Demetr.  56.  oitK  il^  dva€o\ag,  dXXd  ro  irpwrov,  Joseph. 
308y  34.  ovdkv  er'c  dva€o\AQ  vwipidivro.  and  770,  18.  fitjSkv  tie  ava€o\Ag,  aXK* 
U  rov  d^kiOQ  (I  would  read   6KkoQ)  crciVavra^,  r.  r.  \.  784,  33.  788,  17. 

804,  8. 

3  Elude  your  observation.]  Nicias,  it  seems,  lays  the  blame  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  not  being  intercepted  to  the  Athenians  at  home ;  who,  indeed, 
deserved  to  share  it,  but  not  to  bear  the  whole  blame,  since  there  must  have 
been  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  squadron  despatched  to  watch  the  arma- 
ment. 

*  Decreed  to  send  over  another  army,!  One  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  Athenians  clung  to  their  purpose ;  though  it 
may  be  thought  the  more  excusable,  considering  how  near  it  was  of  success. 
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Athenians  from  the  lisiSf  and  of  alGes.  They  also  chose  as 
colleague  to  Nicias,  Demosthenes  son  of  Alcisthenes,  and 
Eurymedon  son  of  Thucles;  the  latter  whom  they  sent  to 
Sicily,  about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  with  ten  ships 
and  twenty  talents  ^  of  silver,  with  orders  to  announce  to  the 
army  there  that  a  reinforcement  would  be  sent,  and  every  at* 
tention  be  paid  to  their  welfare. 

XVII.  As  to  Demosthenes,  he  remained  behind,  and 
superintended  the  preparations  for  the  voyage,  in  order  to  set 
out  at  the  commencement  of  spring.  He  also  proclaimed 
an  expedition '  among  the  allies,  and  furnished  himself  from 
every  quarter  with  money,  ships,  and  heavy-armed. 

The  Athenians,  too,  sent  twenty  ships  ^  to  cruise  round 
Peloponnesus,  in  order  to  keep  watch,  that  none  might  cross 
over  from  Corinth  and  Peloponnesus  to  Sicily.  For  the 
Corinthians,  as  soon  as  ambassadors  had  come,  and  brought 
news  that  things  were  much  altered  for  the  better  in  Sicily, 
thinking  that  they  had  well  timed  the  former  despatch 
of  ships,  prepared  to  send  out  heavy-armed  to  Sicily,  in 
vessels  of  burden ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  like  manner, 
were  intent  on  doing  the  same  from  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus^ 
The  Corinthians  also  equipped  and  manned^  twenty-five 
ships  ^,  that  they  might  attempt  a  battle  against  the  guard- 
force  at  Naupactus,  and  that  the  Athenians  might  the  less 


^  TWfi/y  talents,"]  Bredow,  Benedict,  Bekker,  and  Hack  think  that  the 
true  reading  is  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  as  twenty  would  seem  too  smtAl 
a  number.  And  I  myself,  many  years  ago,  thought  of  the  same  conjecture. 
But  this  opinion  has  been  shown  to  be  groundless  by  Boeckh.  Staatsh.  d. 
Att.  t.  2.  p*  1 97.  and  Goeller  in  loc. 

1  Proclaimed  an  expedition.]  i.  e.  sent  notices  for  an  expedition.-  I  here 
read  eTpaTiiav,  which  the  sense  requires.  In  the  same  signification  i^rayysX- 
Xw  occurs  at  1. 5,  45.  and  49.,  and  elsewhere. 

4  Twenty  ships,]  Or  rather,  thirty  ;  for  at  c.  20.  we  read  of  the  thirty  '* 
ships.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  Diodjrus.  The  single  X  and  i:,  it  may  be 
observed,  are  often  confounded.  It  is,  however,  possible  thai  the  thirty 
in  question  arose  from  the  present  twenty  being  added  to  ten,  which  had 
before  been  stationed  there. 

3  Equipped  and  manned,]  Both  senses  seem  to  be  comprehended  in 
licKripovvy  as  in  many  other  passages. 

*  Twenty-five  ships.]  This  passage  has  been  had  in  view  by  Polysen. 
Strat.  6,  23.  where  for  Ucucoviquc  read  flcori,  and  a  little  after  for  dcrw  kqJl 
ifkvri  read  Axoat  ircvrt. 
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hinder  their  transports  from  making  their  passage,  having 
to  keep  watch  against  their  own  line  of  triremes  ranged 
against  them. 

XVIII.  The  Lacedaemonians,  too,  were  preparing  for  an 
irruption  into  Attica,  as  had  been  before  determined  on  by 
them,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Syracusans  and  Corinthians, 
when  they  heard  of  the  reinforcements  to  be  sent  by  the 
Athenians  to  Sicily,  in  order  that,  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
invasion,  it  might  be  hindered.  Alcibiades,  moreover,  im-* 
portunately  urged  them  to  fortify  Decelea  ',  and  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  spirit  The  courage  '\  too,  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians was  especially  invigorated  because  they  reckoned  that 
the  Athenians  having  in  their  hands  a  double  war,  both 
against  themselves,  and  the  Siceliots,  would  be  the  more  easily 
brought  down ;  and  because  they  conceived  that  they  them- 
selves had  been  the  first  to  violate  the  former  treaty  %  for  that 
in  the  former  war  the  breach  of  the  peace  had  been  theirs^ 
because  the  Thebans  had  invaded  Plataea  in  time  of  peace, 
and  because,  though  it  was  a  proviso  in  the  former  treaty, 
^'  that  they  should  not  resort  to  arms,  if  the  other  party  were 
willing  to  submit  to  judicial  determination,''  yet  they  had 
never  hearkened  to  the  Athenians  when  they  invited  them 
thereto.^  To  this  injustice  they  thought  their  disasters  in 
the  war  might  fairly  be  attributed,  and  in  this  light  they  con- 
sidered their  calamity  at  Pylus,  and  whatever  other  had 
befallen  them.  But  when  the  Athenians  with  those  thirty 
ships  \  setting  out  from  Epidaurus,  had  ravaged  part  of  that 
territory,  and  Prasiae  and  other  places,  and  had  also  made  de- 
vastations from  Pylus ;  and,  as  often  as  differences  arose  from 
the  debatable  points  in  the  treaty,  on  the  Lacedaemonians  in- 
viting them  to  judicial  decision,  would  not  leave  it  to  arbitra- 


1  Decelea.]  One  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Athens,  and  situated 
on  a  hieh  and  conspicuous  spot  which  overlooked  the  plain,  and  was  well 
ada|)tea  for  the  use  the  Syracusans  meant  to  make  of  it.  Its  present  name 
is  Tatoi.    See  Poppo  Proleg.  t.  »,  262. 

«  The  courage,  ^c]     pwfiti  yiyvt<r^ai  is  here  put  for  pwwvc^ai. 

s  The  former  treaty,]  Namely,  the  thirty  years*  truce,  or  peace,  which 
was  entered  into  after  the  reduction  of  Euboea,  1.  1,  23  and  115. 

4  Invited  them  thereto.]    As  is  recorded  at  1.  1,  145. 

»  Thote  thirty  ihipi.]    See  1.  6, 105. 
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tion,  then,  indeed,  the  Lacedaemonians,  thinking  that  the 
transgression  which  had  formerly  been  committed  on  their 
side]  was  now,  on  the  contrary,  shifted  round  to  the  Athe- 
nians ^,  felt  much  alacrity  for  the  war.  They,  therefore,  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  sent  round  to  their  allies  to  procure 
iron  and  other  materials,  with  tools  for  the  raising  of  the  fort. 
And  in  order  to  send  the  succours  to  Sicily  on  board  the 
transports,  they  themselves  made  provision,  and  compelled  the 
other  Peloponnesians  to  do  the  same.  And  thus  closed  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  war  which  Thucydides  hath  narrated. 


TEAR  XIX.     B.  C.  413. 

XIX.  Immediately  on  the  commencement  of  spring,  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  made  the  irruption  into 
Attica,  under  the  command  of 'Agis,  son  of  Archidamus,  king 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  And  first  they  ravaged  those  parts 
of  the  country  about  the  plain,  then  they  fortified  Decelea, 
portioning   out  the  work  among  the  several   states.     Now, 


0  Tanking  that  the  tranigreuion,  4*^.]  The  same  transgression,  which 
they  thought  had  already  brought  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  them- 
selves, they  concluded  would  now  bring  it  on  the  Athenians.  They  now 
thought  that  justice  (not  simple  justice,  or  a  due  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  men,  which  Grecian  religion  little  taught  to  regard,  but  justice 
ratified  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  gods)  was  now  on  their  side.  (Mit- 
ford.) 

Here,  I  would  observe,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  mighty  force 
of  what  may  be  called  moral  ttrertgth  in  war.  Whether  the  disasters,  which 
the  Lacedxemonians  met  with  in  their  first  and  most  .unjust  war,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  judgment  of  a  just  Providence,  we  are  not  warranted  in  pro- 
Douncing  :  but  few  will  hesitate  to  attribute  most  of  their  ill  success  to  the 
indisposition  which  individuals  felt  to  take  part  in  so  unjust  a  war.  This 
must  have  ever  hung  on  their  minds,  and  unnerved  their  arms.  Indeed, 
even  those  that  have  no  religion,  thus,  by  the  force  of  conscience,  tacitly 
do  homage  to  its  truth  and  obligations.  To  turn  to  a  case  in  point»  to  what 
could  the  disasters,  which  so  beset  the  Utter  years  of  Napoleon,  be  so  fairly 
attributed  as  his  iniquitous  aggression  on  the  rights  of  nations,  in  attacking 
allies  who  had  deserved  well  of  him  ?  Indeed,  the  French  officers  and  sol- 
diers have  since  acknowledged,  that  the  badness  of  their  cause  ever  hung  a 
dead  weight  upon  them.  And,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  the  mighty, 
but  unprincipled,  conqueror  was  oflen  heard  to  exclaim,  that  the  disorder 
which  led  to  his  political  end,  was  the  "gangrene of  Spain**  This  made 
him  (to  use  the  words  of  Gray) 

"  — — ^  groan, 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied  and  alone." 

VOL.  III.  N 
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Decelea  is  distant  from  the  city  of  Athens  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia,  and  about  the  same,  or  not  much  more,  from 
Boeotia*  ^  The  fort  was  built  in  the  plain,  and  the  best  parts 
of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  annoyance^  and  was  visible 
up  to  the  city  of  Athens.  This  the  Peloponnesians  and  their 
allies  in  Atdca  occupied  themselves  in  building ;  while  those 
in  Peloponnesus,  about  the  same  time,  sent  off  the  heavy- 
armed  in  the  transports  to  Sicily ;  the  Lacedaemonians  having 
selected  the  best  of  the  Helots  and  Neodamodes  (or  newly- 
made  citizens)  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  of  both,  ap- 
pointing Eccritus,  a  Spartan,  their  commander.  The  Boeotians 
sent  three  hundred  heavy-armed,  under  the  command  of 
2^no  and  Nico,  Thebans,  and  Hegesander,  a  Thespian. 
Those,  then,  amongst  the  first  ^  having  set  sail  from  Taenarus 
in  Laconia,  committed  their  ships  to  the  sea.^  Not  long  after 
these,  the  Corinthians  sent  five  hundred  heavy-armed,  partly 
firom  Corinth  itself,  and  partly  hired  from  the  Arcadians, 
under  the  command  of  Alexarchus,  a  Corinthian.  The  Sicy- 
onians,  too,  sent  two  hundred  heavy-armed  with  the  Corin- 
thians, commanded  by  Sargeus,  a  Sicyonian.  Now,  the 
twenty-five  ships  of  the  Corinthians,  which  had  been  fitted  out 


1  About  the  same^  4^.]  I  entirely  approve  of  the  reading  ik  koI  ov,  in- 
troduced from  two  MSS  by  Bekker.  In  such  an  idiom  the  xai  is  for  ^.  So 
Polyasn.  1.  2,  56.  irapavXtioia^  Kai  tcag  Kktldag.  I  cannot,  however,  SO  much 
commend  the  introduction  from  two  MSS.  of  iird,  which  seems  to  be 
from  the  mar^n.  Nor  is  there  less  reason  to  suspect  the  common  reading 
ivi:  though  It  appears  to  have  arisen  from  another  view  of  the  con- 
struction. Neither,  indeed,  is  necessary;  for  dvb  may  very  well  be 
repeated  from  the  preceding,  as  also  dirkx'i.  And  the  construction  may  be 
laid  down  as  follows :  a^ixa  ii  v  ^.  aradiovc  fidkt^ra  rifc  r&y  'A^ffvoiMV 
xdXcftfc  Acoct  Koi  Uarbv*  irofMirXriOiov  (for  irapa^rXiymwc,  as  in  Polyb.  1,  4, 8. 
4,  40,  10.    5f53f  17.)  ii  air^x<^  ^^  voKX^f  irXiov  {SioffTtifia)  Koi  r^c  Box* 

It  is  truly  observed  by  Goeller,  that  *'  if  the  above  reading  be  correct 
(which  there  is  no  ^ood  reason  to  doubt),  it  will  prove  that  most  geo- 
graphers are  much  m  error  in  their  representations  of  this  part  of  the 
country." 

*  Amongst  the  Jirst.]  For  iv  roXc  vputroiQ  Reiz,  Bekker,  and  Goeller  edit 
Ip  roXt  irp&Toi.  I  prefer  irpwrov,  as  there  b  no  difference  in  sense,  but 
must  reserve  the  discussion  for  my  edition. 

9  Committed  their  ships  to  the  sea,]  The  translators  take  the  sense  to  be 
no  more  than  '*  put  to  sea."  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  this  pe* 
culiar  phrase,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  voyage 
was  mauie,  namely,  not  by  coasting  along  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
but  by  crossing  the  <m,  and  not  the  Ionian  gulf. 
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in  the  wiDter,  occupied  a  station  over  against  *  the  twenty 
Athenian  ships  at  Naupactus,  until  such  time  as  those  heavy* 
armed  had  set  sail  from  Peloponnesus.  For  which  purpose, 
indeed,  they  had  been  at  first  fitted  out,  namely,  that  the 
Athenians  might  not  have  their  attention  fixed  on  the  trans- 
ports so  much  as  the  triremes. 

XX.  In  the  meantime,  and  immediately  on  the  commence^ 
ment  of  spring,  at  the  same  time  that  Decelea  was  begun  to 
be  fortified,  the  Athenians  sent  thirty  ships,  commanded  by 
Charicles  son  of  Apollodoros,  to  cruise  around  Pelopon- 
nesus, with  orders  to  go  to  Argos,  and  solicit  from  the 
Argives,  in  virtue  of  the  alliance,  some  troops  to  go  on  board 
the  ships.  They  also,  as  they  had  intended,  sent  Demosthenes 
off  to  Sicily  with  sixty  Athenian  and  five  Chian  ships,  and 
fifteen  hundred  Athenian  heavy-armed  from  the  lists,  also  as 
many  of  the  islanders  fi*om  every  quarter  &s  they  could  pro- 
cure ;  firom  the  other  subject  allies,  too,  supplying  themselves 
with  whatever  they  l)ad  which  might  be  useful  for  the  war. 
He  was,  moreover,  ordered,  as  be  was  sailing  round  Pelopon- 
nesus, to  first  cooperate  with  Charicles  in  hostilities  upon  the 
Laconian  coast 

And  Demosthenes,  sailing  to  JEfpna,  there  waited  for  such  as 
yet  remained  to  join,  and  till  Charicles  should  have  taken  on 
board  the  Argives. 

XXI.  In  Sicily,  about  the  same  time  this  summer, 
Gylippus  came  to  Syracuse,  bringing  from  the  cities  which  he 
prevailed  upon  to  join  the  greatest  force  he  could  muster. 
And  having  convened  the  Syracusans,  he  told  them  they 
ought  to  fit  out  as  many  ships  as  possible,  and  make  trial  of  a 
sea-fight^;   for  he   was  in   hopes  that  they  would    thereby 

4  Occupied  a  station  over  e^aintt.']  Namely,  as  appears  from  Polysn.  6, 
23.,  Panormns  in  Acbsa.  This  passage  of  Thiicy aides  may  suggest  more 
than  one  certiun  emendation  of  Polyaenus  ubi  supra. 

1  Make  trial  of  a  sea-Jight,]  As  the  phrase  diroirftpav  Xafjitdvtiv  la 
neglected  by  the  commentators,  the  foUowmg  examples  may  be  not  unac- 
ceptable :  Herodot.  8,  9,  7.  dwovitpav  iroiri<Ta€f^ai,  Herodian  2,  99. 
dirdtriipav  liroulro  ri/c  ^wv  trr.  yvwfitjg.  Arrian  E.  A.  2,  20,  5.  dTrdTTtipav  rifg 
vavfiax^ag  i^aprvkoBai.  Polyb.  27,  4,  2.  dirSirtipav  XafiUdvftv,  Hesych. 
Milesius  ap.  Corp.  Hyst.  Byz.  p.  257.  D.  dir6irupav  iXafiidvt  rov  irolkifiov, 
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achieve  something  for  the  war  which  would  compensate  the 
danger.^  Hermocrates,  too,  was  not  least  instrumental  in 
jointly  persuading  them  not  to  be  alarmed  at  making  an  attack 
on  the  Athenians;  telling  them  that  neither  those  had  their 
naval  skill  hereditary,  or  from  time  immemorial,  but  being 
landsmen,  more  than  the  Syracusans  now,  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Medes  to  become  seamen.  To  daring  persons, 
he  said,  like  the  Athenians,  those  that  counter-dared  always 
seemed  the  most  formidable  foes.^  For  by  the  same  mode 
that  they  attack  and  terrify  their  neighbours  (though  oc- 
casionally not  superior  to  them  in  power),  by  the  same,  namely, 
by  bold  enterprise,  theyj  too,  might  meet  the  same  fate  at  the 
hands  of  an  enemy/  The  Syracusans,  too,  he  said,  well 
knew  that  by  thus  unexpectedly  venturing  to  oppose  the 
Athenian  navy,  they  would,  by  their  being  daunted  thereat, 
gain  more  the  advantage  over  them  than  the  Athenians 
would  worst  them  by  their  superior  skill.^  He  bade  them, 
therefore,  not  shrink  from  making  a  trial  with  their  navy. 

At  the  persuasions,  then,  of  Gylippus  and  Hermocrates, 
and  whoever  else,  the  Syracusans  were  eager  for  a  sea-fight, 
and  equipped  their  ships. 

XXIL  When  the  navy  was  ready,  Gylippus,  having  led 
forth  by  night  the  whole  of  the  land  forces,  was  prepared 
himself  to  attack  by  land  the  forts  at  Plemmyrium ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Syracusan  triremes,  thirty-five  in  number, 
at  signal,  sailed  forward  from  the  great  port,  and  forty-five 
from  the  lesser,  where  was  their  dock  S  and  sailed  round  to 


«  Compemate  the  danger,]  Literally*  eounierbakmce ;  which  is  the  pri- 
mitive sense  of  &Ku>e. 

9  To  daring  pertont,  ^c]  Consequently  of  such  they  would  stand  in  awe, 
and  fe^  comparatively  cbunted.    This  is  a  very  rare  sense  of  x^^'^og, 

*  By  the  same  mode,  ^c]  Such  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  the  intricate 
passage  of  the  original,  which  is  passed  over  by  the  commentators. 

*  Gam  more  the  advantage,  4t?.l  This  is  the  closest  version  that  I  can 
offer  of  this  involved  passage,  in  which  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the 
antithesis  bang  incorrectly  drawn,  and  an  expression  employed  (ry  *ir«<r- 
Hifin  —  AiTiiplav  /3X<b(/ovrac)  which  is  fitter  for  a  Pindanc  ode  than  an 

historical  passage. 

I  Their  dock.]  It  is  plain  that  this  dock  was  in  the  lesser  harbour,  called 
theLaccius,  which,  by  the  wav,  was  so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a  cistern, 
bdng  faced  idl  round  with  freestone.  From  thb  dock  (vwpwv)  must  be 
difUnguished  the  vg^oixoi  mentioned  further  on,  which  were  undoubtedly 
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form  a  union  with  those  within,  and»  moreover^  make  sail 
upon  Plemmyrium,  in  order  that  the  Athenians  might  be 
thrown  into  confusion  in  both  places.  But  the  Athenians, 
speedily  manning  sixty  vessels,  they  with  twenty-five  of  them 
fought  against  the  thirty-five  Syracusan  ones  in  the  great 
port,  and  with  the  remainder  proceeded  to  meet  those  who 
were  sailing  round  from  the  dock.  And  immediately  they 
came  to  battle  before  the  mouth  of  the  great  port,  and  for  a  long 
time  maintained  an  equal  contest  one  against  another,  one  side 
being  anxious  to  force  the  entrance,  the  other  to  hinder  it. 

XXIII.  In  the  meantime,  Gylippus,  on  the  Athenians  at 
Plemmyrium  having  gone  down  to  the  water-side,  and  with 
their  attention  turned  to  the  sea-fight,  snatches  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  suddenly,  at  daybreak,  attacks  the  forts,  and  takes 
the  largest  first,  and  then  also  the  lesser  ones  after  ;  the  garri- 
sons not  daring  to  remain,  when  they  saw  the  largest  taken 
with  ease.  And  of  that  first  taken  the  garrison,  such  as  got  on 
board  the  barges  and  a  transport,  with  some  difiiculty  arrived 
at  the  camp ;  for  the  Syracusan  ships  having  as  yet  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  battle  in  the  great  port,  they  were  chased  by  one 
swift-sailing  trireme.  But  by  the  time  that  the  other  two  forts 
were  taken,  the  Sjnracusans  happened  then  to  be  beaten,  and 
the  fugitives  from  the  forts  the  more  easily  sailed  past  Indeed, 
those  Syracusan  ships  which  fought  before  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  after  having  beaten  back  the  Athenian  ships,  sailed 


in  the  great  port  The  distinction  is  thus  pointed  out  by  Letronne,  p.  28. : 
"  'Sitifptov  was  in  ports  the  place  wholly  appropriated  to  building  or  refitting 
ships,  or  receiving  them,  when  drawn  on  shore,  to  keep  them  moist.  It 
may  be  also  observed,  that  besides  the  place  necessary  for  a  certain  number 
of  vessels,  the  vtdipiov  contained  likewise  the  stores  of  sails,  cordage,  wood, 
&c.  See  Deroosth.  Orat.  in  Euerget  p.  1 145,  4.  and  in  Polyclet.  p.  1218, 
13.  t.  2.  Reiske.  Yet  the  word  viupiov  was  employed  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  than  our  artenal.  The  vaacoucoi  comprehended  in  the  vwpta  were  a 
kind  of  huts,  where  were  put  certain  vessels,  perhaps  tnremes,  the  con- 
struction or  preservation  of  which  required  more  attention  and  care,  while 
the  merchant-vessels  were  led  in  the  vtwpiov,  exposed  to  the  weather. — 
The  sqttari  of  the  dock  at  Venice,  i.  e.  the  sixty  booths,  where  the  galleys 
used  to  be  built  and  refitted,  will  very  accurately  represent  the  viuntoiKoi  of 
the  antients."  Thus,  Goeller  remarks,  vewptov  was  the  tvhoie,  vaaffoucot  a 
part;  and  he  compares  a  similar  distinction  between  iTriveia  and  vav<rra^fia, 
paralleling  these  and  the  above  words  by  the  German  terms  Seeplatz^ 
Ankerplatz,  Scldffswerft,  Sh^ffidocken, 
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in  great  disorder,  and  being  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
running  foul  of  each  other,  yielded  up  the  victory  to  the 
Athenians.  For  they  routed  not  only  these^  but  those  in  the 
port  by  which  they  had  been  before  conquered.  They  also 
sunk  eleven  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  slaying  most  of  the  men 
on  board  except  those  of  three  ships ;  and  them  they  made 
prisoners.^  Having  drawn  to  land  the  wrecks  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  and  set  up  a  trophy  on  the  islet  before  Plemmyrium, 
they  retreated  to  their  own  camp. 

XXIV.  And  now  the  Syracusans,  though  they  thus  fared 
in  the  sea^-fight,  yet  held  the  forts  ^  in  Plemmyrium,  and  set 
up  three  trophies  for  them.  And  one  of  the  two  forts  last 
taken  they  demolished ;  but  the  remainder  they  repaired  and 
garrisoned.  At  the  capture  of  the  forts  many  of  the  garrison 
were  slain  or  made  prisoners ;  and  money  and  goods  ^  to  a 
considerable  amount  in  all  ^  were  taken.  For  as  the  Athe- 
nians had  used  the  forts  as  a  magazine,  great  quantities  of 
merchants'  goods  and  corn  were  there  deposited ;  much  pro- 
perty, too,  of  the  trierarchs,  since  there  were  forty  masts  of 
triremes,  besides  much  other  tackling^  taken  therein,  and 
three  triremes  which  had  been  hauled  on  shore.^  Indeed,  the 
capture  of  Plemmyrium  was  what  chiefly  and  principally 
ruined  the  Athenian  armament  For  the  entrances  were  no 
longer  safe  for  ®  the  importation  of  necessaries ;  since  the 
Syracusans,  moored  at  anchor  on  the  watch  ^,  hindered  their 


*  They  sunk,  4*^.]  It  should  seem  that  the  three  ships  here  mentioned 
were  not  actually  sunk,  but  only  put  hors  de  combat.  Perhaps,  the  rest  were 
not  all  utterly  sunk  \  at  least,  to  them  must  apply  what  is  said  of  drawing 
the  wrecks  on  shore :  indeed,  if  the  ships  were  all  sunk,  to  say  that  they 
put  the  crews  to  death,  would  seem  to  involve  an  absurdity.  In  that  case^ 
they  would  only  leave  them  to  their  fate. 

»  Forts.]    Not  waiUf  as  Hobbes. 

3  Money  and  goods.]  Both  these  senses  (the  latter  of  which  is  not  unfro- 
quent  in  1  hucydides)  seem  to  be  inherent  in  xphf^^a. 

3  In  a//.]  Or,  upon  the  whole.  Hobbes  has  mistaken  the  force  of  the 
TCL  KvfJiTravTa. 

*  Tackling.]     See  my  note  on  Acts  27,  19. 

5  Hauled  on  shore.]    Namely,  to  be  careened. 

*  Safe  for.]     At  tjh  Lrrayioyfig  1  would  subaud  tviKa, 

7  Moored  at  anchor  on  the  watch.]  For  there  was,  probably,  a  sort  of 
harbour  between  the  island  of  Plemmyrium,  at  that  time  possessed  by  the 
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entrance,  and  thus  the  importations  had  now  to  be  made  by 
fighting  their  way  in.  In  other  respects,  too,  the  circamstance 
threw  a  consternation  and  dejection  over  the  army. 

XXV.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  sent  out  twelve  ships 
under  the  command  of  Agatharchus,  a  Syracusan ;  one  of 
which  went  to  Peloponnesus,  conveying  ambassadors  to  make 
known  that  '^  they  are  in  hopes,"  and  to  urge  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  there  with  yet  greater  vigour.  The  other  eleven 
ships  stood  over  for  Italy,  having  learnt  that  some  Athenian 
vessels  laden  with  stores  were  on  their  voyage.  And  having 
met  with  the  vessels,  they  destroyed  the  greater  part,  and 
burnt  some  timber  for  shif>-building  in  the  territory  of  Caulon  \ 
which  had  been  laid  up  there  for  the  Athenians.  After  thisy 
they  went  to  Locri,  and  as  they  were  at  anchor  there,  one  of 
the  transports  arrived  from  Peloponnesus,  bringing  some 
heavy-armed  of  the  Thespians.  And  taking  them  on  board 
their  ships,  the  Syracusans  coasted  along  homewards. 

But  the  Athenians  watching  for  them  off  Megara,  with 
twenty  ships  captured  one  vessel  with  the  men  on  board ;  the 
rest  they  could  not  come  up  with,  they  effecting  their  flight 
to  Syracuse.  There  arose,  too^  a  skirmish  in  the  port,  near 
the  piles  which  the  Syracusans  had  driven  down  *  in  the  sea^ 
in  the  front  of  the  old  docks,  in  order  that  their  ships  might 
anchor  within  them,  and  the  Athenians  not  make  sail  upon 
them  and  damage  them  by  charging  with  the  beak.  For  the 
Athenians  bringing  up  against  them  a  vessel  of  vast  burthen  \ 
fitted  up  with  wooden  towers  and  parapets  %  and  some  of 


Syracusans,  and  the  continent,  or  promontory,  of  Piemmjrium.  Smith 
wrongly  renders  l^fifiovvri^  •*  nisheu  upon  them." 

^  CauUm,']  A  town  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Locri  Epizaphyrii. 
The  place  where  the  wood  was  deposited  was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rirer  Segras. 

<  Piiet  wku^  the  Syraeunmt  had  driven  down^  4^.1  This  was  done  in 
order  that  their  station  in  the  great  harbour  might  thus  be  more  private, 
and  like  a  separate  harbour. 

3  Of  vatt  burthen.]    Namely,  of  a  thousand  amphorae. 

4  FUted  up  wiih,  Sfc]  The  towers  and  parapets  (accompanied,  no  doubt, 
with  stages)  were  meant  to  cover  the  attempts  of  the  men  in  the  long 
boats  by  a  galling  shower  of  missiles  launched  aeainst  any  that  should 
attempt  to  ctefend  the  piles.    It  is  well  observed  by  Milford,  "  that  the 

N    4 
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them  fastening  cables  from  certain  long-boats  to  the  piles, 
wrenched  them  up  with  a  windlass  ^ ;  while  others  dived,  and 
cut  them  off  with  saws.  And  now  the  Syracusans  assailed 
them  from  the  docks  with  missiles,  while  those  stationed  in 
the  transports  returned  their  volleys,  until  at  last  the  Athe- 
nians had  torn  up  the  greater  part  of  the  piles.  The  most 
formidable  difficulty  was  with  the  piling  which  was  hidden. 
For  the  Syracusans  had  driven  down  some  piles  so  that  they 
did  not  rise  above  the  sui*face  of  the  water ;  insomuch  that  it 
was  perilous  to  approach,  lest  by  not  seeing  them,  they  should 
run  the  ship  foul  of  them,  as  upon  a  rock.°  But  these,  too, 
the  divers  descended  and  sawed  off  for  a  reward.  However, 
the  Syracusans  again  fixed  piles,  and  they  also  (as  was  likely 
with  armies  lying  near  and  ranged  opposite  to  each  ot^er) 
used  many  contrivances  against  each  other,  and  resorted  to 
various  attempts. 

The  Syracusans  also  sent  ambassadors  of  the  Corinthians, 
Ambraciots,  and  Lacedaemonians  to  the  cities  ^,  to  notify  the 
capture  of  the  Plemmyrium  ;  and,  respecting  the  sea-fight,  to 
say  that  they  had  been  defeated  not  by  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  but  by  their  own  disorder.  For  the  rest,  they  were  to 
announce  "  that  they  are  in  hopes,"  and  to  entreat  them  to 
rally  around  them,  both  with  sea  and  land  forces  ;  and  "  that 
the  Athenians  are  expected  with  another  army,  and  if  they 


merchant-ships  of  the  antients,  capacious,  deep,  and  firm  in  the  water,  like 
modern  vessels  for  ocean  navigation,  were  much  fitter  for  some  purposes  of 
stationary  fight  than  their  galleys  of  war." 

^  Wrenched  them  up  wUh  a  tvindlass,  4"^.]  We  must  suppose  that  the 
long-boats  were  strongly  moored  and  fastened  to  the  ship,  by  which  the 
machines  would  have  the  greater  force.  By  those  the  piles  (which  seem 
not  to  have  been  near  so  thick  as  those  used  in  our  ports)  would  be  first 


dragged  on  one  side,  and  then  gradually  pulled  up.  The  machines  of  the 
anticnts,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  some  of  tne^i  more  powerful  than 
any  of  those  used  by  the  modems. 

6  Run  the  ship  foul  of  them,  <J-c.]  So  Herod.  7,  183.  ^schyl.  Eumen. 
561.  Schulz.  rdv  irpiv  viK^ov  tpfiari  vpoa^aXdtv  Sucag.  Hence  may  be  emended 
Dio  Cass.  672,  35»  firirt  vtpiepfia  vippiyayrjvai  idtrnc  scil.  rrfV  oXxada,  where 
read  trepl  tpfia.  Also  a  most  corrupt  passage  of  ^schyl.  Agam.  977.  dvSpoe 
t'n-auTiv  ♦♦•♦••  a^vTov  tpfia,  where  the  lacuna  is  filled  up  by  critics  in 
various  ways.  I  would  propose  crjca^oc  with  some  adjective,  irpbi;  or  wipl 
a^vT,  tp, 

7  The  cities,]  Namely,  in  Sicily,  as  appears  from  what  follows.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  Corinthians,  &c.  were  doubtless  sent  with  their  own,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  business. 
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should  first  destroy  their  present  forces,  the  war  would  be 
decided."     These  affairs,  then,  they  transacted  in  Sicily. 

XXVI.  As  to  Demosthenes,  when  all  his  forces  were 
assembled  which  he  was  to  take  to  the  succour  of  those  in 
Sicily,  weighing  from  ^gina,  and  standing  over  to  the 
Peloponnesian  coast,  he  formed  a  junction  with  Charicles  and 
the  thirty  Athenian  ships  there.  And  having  taken  on  board 
some  Argive  heavy-armed,  they  made  sail  to  the  Laconian 
coast ;  and  first  they  ravaged  a  part  of  the  territory  of  £pi- 
daurus  Limera  ^,  and  from  thence  having  touched  at  that 
part  of  Laconia  which  is  opposite  to  Cythera,  where  is  situated 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  they  devastated  certain  parts  of  the 
territory,  and  carried  a  wall  across  a  kind  of  isthmus,  in 
order  that  the  Helots  might  desert  thither,  and  that  from  them 
freebooters  might  make  their  incursions,  as  from  Pylus.  Im- 
mediately after  having  occupied  the  place,  Demosthenes 
coasted  along  to  Corcyra,  in  order,  aft;er  taking  on  board  there 
some  of  the  allies  '\  he  might  make  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Sicily ;  while  Charicles  stayed  until  he  had  fortified  the  place, 
and  then,  leaving  a  garrison  there,  made  sail  home  with  the 
thirty  ships,  and  the  Argives  with  him. 

XXVII.  Tliis  same  summer  there  arrived  at  Athens 
thirteen  hundred  Tliracians  of  those  called  Machaerophori 
(or  sword-bearers  ®)  and  of  the  tribe  of  Dii  *,  who  were  to 
have  gone  with  Demosthenes  to  Sicily ;  but,  since  they  came 
too  late,  the  Athenians  determined  to  send  them  back  again 
into  Thrace.  For,  as  their  pay  was  a  drachma  a  day,  it 
seemed  to  be  too  expensive  to  keep  them  for  the  war  carried 
on  from  Decelea  ;  which,  being  first  fortified  this  summer  by 
the  whole  army,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  garrisons  going 
thither  by  turn  from  all  the  cities,  exceedingly  annoyed  the 


I  Epidaurus  Lhnera.]  See  4,  56,  and  6,  105.  Mitford  erroneously 
makes  Demosthenes  turn  back  to  Epidaunts,  namely,  in  Argolis. 

«  77ie  alliesJ]  Namely,  we  may  suppose,  the  Zacynthiansi  Cephallenians, 
Acamanians,  Naupactians,  Anactorians,  and  Corcyreans. 

3  Stuord-bearine.]  Namely,  armed  with  long  swords,  like  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  of  old.    See  note  on  1.  2,  96. 

*  Dii,]    See  note  on  1.  2,  96. 
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Athenians,  and  was  among  the  chief  circumstances  that 
brought  affairs  to  ruin,  both  by  the  destruction  of  property 
and  the  loss  of  men.^  For  before^  the  invasions,  being  of 
short  duration,  did  not  hinder  them  from  enjoying  the  use  of 
the  ground  for  the  rest  of  the  time;  but  now,  the  enemy  being 
continually  stationed  there,  and  sometimes  a  greater  force 
arriving,  at  others  the  ordinary  garrison,  from  necessity,  over* 
running  the  country,  and  making  ravages ;  Agts,  too,  king  of 
the  Lacedasmonians,  being  present  ^  (and  not  carrying  on  the 
war  as  a  secondary  concern  ^},  the  Athenians  were  exceedingly 
distressed.  Thus  were  they  deprived  of  the  whole  country, 
and  more  than  twenty  thousand  slaves  deserted,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  were  mechanics  and  artificers ;  the  whole,  too,  of 
their  sheep,  cattle,  and  beasts  of  burden  were  destroyed,  as 
also  the  horses,  of  which  (as  the  cavalry  were  every  day  riding 
to  Decelea,  and  making  attacks,  or  keeping  guard  over  the 
country),  some  were  lamed  ^  by  the  rough  ground  ^,  or  worn 
down  by  incessant  toil,  others  were  disabled  by  wounds. 

XXVIIL  And  the  importation  of  necessaries  from  Eubcea, 
which  had  before  taken  place  with  greater  speed  over  land  by 
Decelea,  was  now,  as  being  by  sea  round  Sunium,  very  ex- 
pensive.^    The  city  needed  every  thing  alike  to  be  imported, 


«  IjOms  of  men.]    Namely,  either  by  death,  or  by  desertion. 

^  Agit,  too,  4>c.]  Mitford  incorrectly  explains,  **  remained  as  governor 
of  the  garrison." 

1  As  a  secondary  concern.]  Literally,  "  a  bve  concern."  He  made  it  a 
principal  point,  and  attended  to  it  entirely.    See  note  on  1. 1,  142. 

"  Were  lamed.]  Literally,  "  were  lamed  and  knocked  up ; "  for  that  is 
the  sense  of  the  Air6.  This  term  dirtxtoXovvTo  (neglected  by  the  commen- 
tators) may  be  illustrated  from  the  following  passages:  Pausan.  10,  42. 
dTrix'**^^^^'''^  ^'^  'iirwoi,  Xen.  Hipp.  7,  15.  dXXiuf  re  k^v  Awdxporov  f/  6\i^ripbv 
t}  t6  yitfpiov.  Pollux  1,  186.  who,  among  x^^  Hfnwira,  reckons  dirdicpora, 
Xen.  Hist.  7,  a,  9.  roiiQ  viKpo^Qf  iviovQ  dk  t&vra^  d7roKix*if\ivfuvovQ.  Appiaa 
1,  75.  Kai  tirirovc  &XP^^^^^  —  *"'  x*^^*^<**^"C  ^5  virorpitrjg, 

0  Bi/  the  rough  ground.]  **  The  art  of  shoeing  that  animal,"  says  Mitford, 
"  being  yet  unknown." 

>  By  sea  round  Sunium,  very  expensive.]  Namely,  compared  with  what 
it  was  by  land.  **  A  remarkableproof,"  Mitford  observes,  "  of  the  imper- 
fection of  antient  navigation.  Tnis,  with  the  advantages  of  modem  navi- 
gation, would  be  incomparably  the  preferable  method."  He  then  illustrates 
the  observation  bv  the  fact,  that  the  water  carriage  from  London  to  Whit- 
stable  (nearly  eighty  miles  off)  is  only  the  same  as  the  land  carriage  from 
Whitstable  to  Canterbury  (six  miles).   The  historian,  however,  forgets  that 
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and  instead  of  being  a  city,  it  was  become  a  fortress,  for  by 
day  the  Athenians  standing  guard  at  the  battlements  in  turn, 
and  by  night  all,  except  the  cavalry,  part  being  on  duty  under 
arms  (at  the  guard-stations),  and  part  on  the  walls,  they  were 
harassed  both  summer  and  winter.^  But  what  lay  heaviest  on 
them  was,  that  they  had  in  hand  two  wars  at  once,  having 
fallen  into  such  a  perverse  doggedness  as,  before  It  occurred, 
no  one  who  heard  would  have  believed.  For  that  those  who, 
by  the  erection  of  the  fortress,  were  besieged  at  home  by  the 
Peloponnesians,  should  not  even  then  have  desisted  from 
their  attempt  on  Sicily,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  besieged 
there,  in  like  manner,  Syracuse,  a  city  not  at  all  less  than 
Athens,  and  to  have  so  much  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
Greeks  at  their  power  and  daring  (for  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  some  thought,  if  the  Peloponnesians  should  invade  their 
territory,  they  would  only  hold  out  ®  a  year,  others  two,  others 


the  two  cases  are  any  thing  but  parallel.  The  course  from  London  to 
Whitstable  is  straieht,  and  the  voyage  rarely  interrupted ;  whereas,  that 
from  the  channel  of  Euboen  to  Athens  was  exceedingly  circuitous,  and  re* 
qiured  the  doubling  of  the,  to  the  antients,  rather  formidable  promontory 
of  Sunium ;  afler  which,  a  very  different  wind  would  be  requisite  to  bring 
the  vessel  to  Athens.  Besides,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Clarke  that,  even  now, 
the  passage  from  Sunium  to  Athens  is  oflen  a  tedious  one,  by  baffling  winds. 
In  a  voyage  like  that  which  Mr.  Mitford  instances,  probably  the  difference 
between  antient  and  modern  navigation  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  be 
supposes. 

«  Part  being  on  duty,  4'c,]  Mitford  remarks  that  "  the  exact  value  of  the 
phrase  i^'  '6ir\ois  woiovfievoi,  apparently  a  military  phrase  of  the  day,  is 
scarcely  now  to  be  ascertained.  And  the  explanations  attempted  by  the 
commentators  and  translators  are  very  unsatisfactory."  Certamly,  at  the 
time  when  Mitford  wrote,  little  had  been  done  by  the  commentators ;  and 
the  common  Latin  version  would,  indeed,  seem  not  very  satisfactory.  The 
phrase,  it  may  be  observed,  is  very  accordant  with  the  more  fully-expressed 
Ijndred  passage  at  1.  8,  69.,  to  which  Mitford  himself  refers.  Those  ^^' 
oTrXotc  were  men  in  complete  armour,  ready  for  service,  at  one  or  more 
guard-houses  or  stations.  Those  on  the  wall  probably  had  only  spears.  The 
meaning  intended  is,  therefore,  clearly  ascertained ;  and,  if  the  words  be 
correct,  ^vXaicr)v  must,  according  to  Bauer's  suggestion,  be  supplied  from 
the  preceding  ^vXdaffovrtQ.  If  this  be  thought  too  harsh,  I  would  con- 
jecture for  iroiovfievoif  irovovfitvoif  which  will  make  all  clear  and  easy.  Nor 
will  there  be  any  pleonasm  at  trovoiffuvoi  —  IraXattrtopovvro,  for  the  latter 
term  may  chiefly  be  referred  to  the  exposure  to  weather  implied  in  the 
preceding  words.  So  1.  1,  134,  <va  fi^  viraiSipiog  TaXunrtapoitj.  The  sense 
will  thus  be,  '*  part  harassed  with  keeping  under  arms,  part  with  standing 
guard  on  the  wails,  they  were  distressed  by  exposure  to  the  weather  both 
summer  and  winter." 

3  Hold  out.]    lUpwhftV'    The  antient  lexicographers  well  explain  the 
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three,  none  a  longer  time)  as  in  the  seventeenth  year,  when  in 
all  respects  exhausted,  to  have  gone  into  Sicily,  and  taken  up 
a  war  not  less  weighty  than  that  with  the  Peloponnesians ; 
this,  I  say,  no  one  would  have  believed/  Wherefore,  being 
by  these  wars,  and  the  extreme  injury  sustained  from  Decelea, 
and  the  other  heavy  expenses  which  lay  upon  them,  brought 
into  great  straits  for  want  of  money,  they  about  this  time 
levied  upon  ^  their  subject  states  instead  of  the  tribute^  a 
twentieth  of  all  goods  passing  by  sea  ^ ;  conceiving  that  thus 
a  greater  revenue  would  accrue,  [and  need  enough  had  they  of 
it],  for  their  expenses  were  not  such  as  they  had  been,  but  had 
become  far  greater  (inasmuch  as  the  ivar  was  greater),  while 
their  revenues  were  decayed.' 

XXIX.  Being  unwilling,  then,  by  reason  of  the  lowness  of 
their  funds,  to  expend  money  on  these  Thracians  who  came 
too  late  for  Demosthenes,  they  sent  them  away,  appointing 
Diitrephes  to  conduct  them  home,  and  ordering  him,  in  the 
voyage  (for  they  were  to  go  by  the  Euripus)  to  annoy  the 
enemy  with  them,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  He,  therefore, 
set  them  on  shore  at  Tanagrn,  and  made  some  hasty  pillage ; 
then  at  nightfall  he  sailed  from  Chalcis  across  the  Euripus, 
and  disembarking  them  in  Boeotia,  led  them  against  Myca- 


term  bv  vepuvtc^ai  and  iv^iKf^v.  This  signification  is  rare,  but  I  have  noted 
the  following  examples  :  Dio  Cass.  14,  26.  ov  ydp  trtptoitniv  in  rovg  ivdov. 
and  277,  42. 

«  This,  I  say,  no  one  would  have  believed.]  This  clause,  which  is  in  the 
original  left  to  be  supplied,  must  be  repeated  from  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

s  Levied  upon,  4^<]  Mitford  here  remarks  on  the  great  obscurity  of  the 
original,  and  complains  that  the  commentators  take  no  notice  of  it.  He, 
moreover,  commends  the  "  successful  boldness  "  of  Smith.  But,  in  fact. 
Smith  has  not  deviated  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  preceding  tronslators  (of 
whom  Mitford  cites  Portus),  except  in  rendering  Tdv  Kara  BdXa<r<rav,  of 
which  he  gives  rather  an  interpretation  than  a  version.  As  to  the  ob- 
scurity, of  which  he  speaks,  in  the  original,  I  see  not  any  such  as  needed  the 
assistance  of  the  commentators.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  ivoU 
fjvav  is  used  in  a  somewhat  uncommon  sense. 

Boeckh.  cited  by  Goeller,  says  that  this  tax  (which  was  the  same  as  our 
custom)  was  formed  and  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

0  Passing  by  sea^  i.  e.  both  imports  and  exports. 

7  Revenues  were  decayed,]  Namely,  by  so  many  of  the  tributary  states 
in  Thrnce  and  elsewhere  having  revolted ;  while,  perhaps,  by  the  rest  the 
tribute  was  but  irregularly  paid. 
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lessus.'  And  during  the  night,  he,  without  being  discovered, 
takes  his  quarters  in  the  temple  of  Mercury,  which  is  distant 
from  Mycalessus  about  sixteen  stadia.  And  at  break  of  day 
he  attacks  the  city  (which  was  but  small),  and  takes  it,  falling 
upon  the  inhabitants  unprepared,  and  never  expecting  that 
any  enemy  would  advance  so  far  from  the  sea  to  attack  them ; 
the  wall,  too,  being  weak,  and  in  some  places  fallen  down,  in 
others  built  low,  nay,  moreover,  the  gates  being  open,  through 
the  confidence  of  security.  The  Thracians  having  thus  burst 
into  Mycalessus,  plundered  both  the  houses  and  temples,  and 
massacred  the  uihabitants,  sparing  none  of  whatever  age,  old 
or  young  '\  but  butchering  all,  as  they  came  in  their  way,  both 
children  and  women,  nay,  moreover,  even  the  draught  cattle 
and  whatever  they  could  find  that  had  life.  For  the  Thracian 
nation  is,  wherever  it  can  dare  to  show  it  ^,  exceedingly  bloody. 


1  Mycalesnu.]  A  very  antient  city  situated  (as  most  of  those  of  the 
early  ages)  not  upon,  but  a  few  miles  distant  from,  the  coast,  in  the  road 
from  Thebes  to  Chalcis.  That  it  was  a  large  city  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is 
plain  from  the  epithet  ivpvx<»fpoVf  which  he  gives  it.  The  place  seems  never 
to  have  risen  from  the  present  destruction ;  and  Pausanias  describes  it  as  in 
ruins  in  his  time.  Some  fragments  even  ^'et  remun.  See  Gell's  Itinerary. 
Wasse  refers  to  Herod.  1,  148.,  as  he  migtit  also  have  done  to  Pausan.  I, 
S3,  2—4.  and  9,  1 9,  4.,  from  which  passages  some  curious  information  may 
be  gathered. 

<  Sparing  none,  4'<7.]  This  is  mentioned  because,  though  it  was  not  very 
unusual  to  put  to  death  the  males  of  military  age,  yet  those  above  or  under 
that  age  were  commonly  spared. 

^  Wherever  it  can  dare  to  show  U\  Or,  "  wherever  it  has  the  confidence 
of  superiority."  Smith  wrongly  renders,  "  when  once  their  fury  is  in- 
flamed." He  did  not  perceive  that  there  is  a  sarcasm  couched  under  the 
words,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Brasidas,  c.  4,  126.  fin.  (of  the  lUyrians) 
oc  h*  &v  ti^iitaip  avTo7cf  Kara  voSag  rd  tv^vxov  iv  rip  detpcihii  d^tig  ivSsiK' 
vwrai* 

The  above  mode  of  taking  the  passage  is  confirmed  by  an  imitation  of 
Procop.  B.  G.  p.  92,  40.  ot  £k  ^pQapoi,  l7r€i  ovSkv  e^itri  aTrrivrg.  (I  conjecture 
Avavra)  yivovrai  wfiOTaroi  dvdpwjrutv  fWavrwv.  Also  Joseph.  597,  46.  ijari 
itd  Tt)v  r^c  ^fi^rrjTog  vvep€o\r^v  sTrucXtf^qvai  aitrdv  trapd  tUv  *lovSaiiav 
epcucidav.  The  passage  is  also  imitated  by  Achill.  Sat.  p.  572  and  600.  In 
short,  such  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  Barbarians. 

It  is  deplorable  to  think  that  the  enlightened  Athenians  (as  I  find  from 
Pausan.  Attic.  1,  S3.)  erected  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  this  Diitrophes, 
representing  him  as  assailed  with  arrows,  perhaps  with  reference  to  the 
amur  in  question. 

*  Yet,  strange  to  say.  Die  Ca^sius  seems  to  hate  fallen  into  the  same  error : 
for  at  p.  586,  92.  he  writesi  rh  y^  roi  y4»os  otitnw  ^vfue^ky,  irtKp6raT6y  iffru 
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as  much  so  as  the  most  barbarous  nations.^  And  now  there 
was  complete  disorder  and  every  form  of  slaughter  set  on 
foot ;  so  that,  felling  upon  a  boys'  school  (of  which  there  was 
there  a  very  large  one  ^,  and  the  children  had  now  assembled), 
tliey  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  This  calamity  to  the  city,  as  it 
was  exceeded  by  none  other,  so  it  befel  them  unexpectedly, 
as  well  as  was  in  itself  terrible. 

XXX.  The  Thebans,  on  hearing  tidings  of  the  attack, 
went  to  give  succour,  and  overtaking  the  enemy  when  not  far ' 
on  their  way  back,  they  took  away  their  spoil,  and  throwing 
them  into  consternation,  chased  them  down  to  the  Euripus  ^ 
and  the  sea,  where  the  vessels  which  conveyed  them  were  lying 
at  anchor ;  they  also  killed  a  considerable  number  of  them  as 
they  were  getting  on  board,  such,  namely,  as  could  not  swim.^ 
For  those  in  the  vessels,  when  they  saw  what  was  doing  on 


4  As  much  so  as,  4^.]  There  is,  doubtless,  meant  to  be  some  stress  laid 
on  the  last  words ;  for  the  Threcians  were  in  fact  partially  civilised,  and 
were  certainly  not  reckoned  among  the  most  barbaric  people.  From  so 
long  living  among  these  men,  Thucydides  must  have  Known  them  tho- 
roughly. 

9  A  boys*  school,  <$>c.]  That  these  edifices  were  sometimes  large  appears 
not  only  from  the  present  passage,  but  from  Porphyr.  de  Vit.  Pyth.  p.  184. 
init. ;  and  sometimes,  as  we  there  find,  they  were  of  a  semicircular 
form. 

1  Kot  far.]    Oif  iroXv.     Smith  translates  as  if  the  oit  were  not  here. 

2  The  Euripus,]  This  is  most  graphically  described  by  Livy,  1. 38,  6. 
"  fretum  ipsum  Euripi  non  septies  die,  sicut  rama  fert,  temporibus  statis  re- 
ciprocat :  sed  temere  in  modum  venti,  nunc  hue,  nunc  illuc  verso  roari,  velut 
monte  prsecipiti  devolutus  torrens  rapitur."  and  45,  27<  "  Chalcidem  ad 
spcctaculum  Euripi  avoque  ante  insulae  ponti  continenti  junctse,  de- 
scendet." 

3  A  considerable  number^  ^c]  The  words  of  the  original  are  obscure,  if 
not  corrupt.  Toi>e  irXeitrrovc  cannot,  as  some  antient  interpreters  were  of 
opinion,  be  referred  to  the  viiv  ovk  Ivurravro :  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
grenter  part  should  not  have  known  how  to  swim,  of  which  few  Barbarians 
can  be  supposed  ignorant.  Those  words  must  be  referred  to  diroKTeivovrnv. 
Yet,  as  we  are  afterwapds  told  that  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  slain, 
the  sense  cannot  be,  what  it  would  appear,  that  they  killed  the  greater  part 
of  them.  If,  therefore,  the  common  reading  be  correct,  I  know  no  other 
method  but  to  take  the  roiV  irXtiffrovc,  with  Hack,  of  "the  greater  part  of 
those  who  were  killed  in  the  retreat."  For  some  were  slain  in  the  town, 
others,  no  doubt,  on  the  road.  This  method,  indeed,  is  not  new,  but  was 
evidentlv  adopted  by  llobbes.  But,  supposing  such  to  be  the  sense 
intended,  the  author  has  expressed  himself  very  imperfectly ;  and  I  should 
prefer  to  cancel  the  rove.  How  often  the  article  is  wrongly  added  to,  or 
detracted  from,  irX«7(rroc,  is  well  known. 
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shore,  moored  their  barks  out  of  bow-shot^     For  as  to  the 
other  part  of  the  retreat,  the  Thracians  made  no  contemptible 
resistance  to  the  Theban  horse,  which  first  attacked  them  by 
sallying  forward  upon  them,  and  forming  in  a  dense  body  ac- 
cording to  their  country  custom  ^,  and  here  but  few  of  them 
were  slain.  ^     Some  part  of  them  also,  being  caught  in  the 
city,  as  they  were  plundering,  perished.     Of  the  Thracians 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  out  of  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred, were  slain.     Of  the  Thebans,  and  others  who  brought 
assistance,  there  were  killed  about  twenty  horse  fuid  heavy 
infantry,  and  Scirophondas,  a  Theban  Bceotarch.  ^      Of  the 
Mycalessians  ^  too,  a  part  fell.     Such  were  the  occurrences 
which  took  place  at  Mycalessus,  whose  inhabitants  suffered  a 
calamity  which,  according  to  the  size  of  the  city,  was  not 
,  less  deserving  of  being  lamented  than  any  other  in  the  war. 

XXXI.    And  now  Demosthenes,  after  having  planned  the 
fort  in  Laconia,  making  sail  for  Corcjrra  S  met  with  a  vessel 


I  *  Out  of  bouhihof.]    I  here  follow  the  reading  of  two  MSS.,  roUvfiaroQ, 

which  Goeller  has  done  well  in  editing,  and  wnich  I  Iiave  for  man^  years 
been  persuaded  is  the  true  reading.  The  objections  of  the  other  editors  to 
this  reading  are  as  frivolous  as  their  attenipts  to  explain  the  common  one; 
livyfAoroc,  are  unsuccessful.  It  mav  suffice  to  refer  to  the  annotation  of 
Goeller ;  though,  as  he  has  adduced  no  examples  or  illustrations,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  not  unacceptable :  Xenoph.  Cyr.  l,  4,  23,  «(<■»  roUvfiaro^, 
Eunapius  p.  161.  init.  iwtlQdg  vXoiov,  rb  wXoiov  oix  Ix^v  roiivfiaro^  ip/i^via 
ixt»iv  SukiytTo  roic  papQdpois,  where  I  conjecture  should  be  read  IviJ^^  (i.  e. 
the  Emperor  Julian)  irXocov,  (r6  vXoiov  &vixit»v  {il*a)  roKtvitarog)  ipfitivia 
ix<»^9  SiiXiytro  roTc  /3apCapo(c,  from  which  passage  it  is  very  probable  that 
Eunapius  so  read. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  dissemble  that  I  have  met  with  a  passage  in 
Procopiiu,  which  makes  it  probable  that  he  read  rov  Ztvyftaro^c,  namely,  de 
iEdif.  56,  32.  (speaking  of  the  Euripus)  Zivyfia  Sk  trop^fjuf  (i.  e.  Eunpus) 
fiia  rif  lyKiifUv^  ironirai  ^ococ  —  Ifvoc  Tt  Z^Xov  iiriSoKy  cat  dfaiptatt,  icai  vi- 
Ztvovoi  Kai  vavriXXovrai, 

^  Forming  in,  4>c.]  Something,  we  may  imagine,  like  what  was  after- 
wards, when  perfected,  called  the  Phalanx. 

6  Were  slain.]  We  hear  of  none  being  made  prisoners.  Indeed, 
after  the  horrible  cruelties  they  had  perpetrated,  they  could  expect  no 
quarter. 

>  7  A  Theban  Bceotarch,]    For  there  were  two  from  Thebes. 

'  ^  Of  the  Mycaleniani,]    Namely,  those  of  the  country  who  came  with 

the  Thebans  to  the  succoui«of  the  city. 

I  For  Corcyra,]  I  here  read,  with  two  MSS.  and  Valla,  iiri,  which  is 
edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  The  common  reading  admits  of  no  defence, 
and  can  only  have  arisen  from  the  carelessness  of  scribes,  who  paid  no 
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of  burden  at  Phea  of  Eleans,  wherein  the  Corinthian  heavy- 
armed  were  about  to  take  their  passage  to  Sicily.  The  ship 
he  destroyed;  but  the  men  made  their  escape,  and  after- 
wards sailed  in  another.  After  this,  Demosthenes  having 
arrived  at  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia,  took  on  board  some 
heavy-armed,  and  sent  for  others  of  the  Messenians  from 
Naupactus ;  and  stood  over  for  the  opposite  coast  of  Acamania, 
to  Alyzia  ^  and  Anactorium,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians.  While  he  was  there,  Eurymedon  from  Sicily 
meets  him  (who  had  been  despatched  ^  during  the  winter, 
with  money  ^  for  the  army),  and  tells  him,  among  other 
news,  that  he  had  heard,  when  already  on  the  voyage,  that 
Plemmyrium  had  been  taken  by  the  Syracusans.  Conon 
also,  the  governor  of  Naupactus,  comes  to  them^  with  in- 
formation, that  the  twenty-five  Corinthian  ships  lying  over 
against  them,  do  not  abandon  the  contest,  and  yet  delay 
coming  to  battle.  He,  therefore,  urged  them  to  send  some 
ships,  since  their  eighteen  ships  ^  were  not  a  match  for  the 
twenty-five  of  the  enemy. 

Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  therefore,  sent  with  Conon 
ten  of  their  best  sailing  ships,  which  they  had  for  reinforce- 
ment of  those  at  Naupactus.  And  themselves  set  about 
making  preparations  for  the  assembling  of  the  armament ;  Eu- 
rymedon sailing  to  Corcyra,  and  ordering  them  to  equip  fifteen 
ships,    and    enlisting  heavy-armed    (for  he  was  joint  com- 


attention  to  the  context,  but  who  knew  that  dvoTrXku  is  generally  followed 
by  Uf  or  some  such  preposition. 

A  Alyxia.]  In  Acarnania.  By  Xenophon  called  ^luzia.  The  other  ortho- 
graphy is  supported  by  Scylax,  Strabo,  and  Cicero.  From  these  and 
other  antient  writers  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  the  name  can  be 
gathered. 

s  Despatched,]  In  the  ori^nal  is  added  rdn,  which  scarcely  admits  of 
being  introduced  into  a  version,  but  signifies  then,  at  the  time  I  before 
mentioned,  namely,  during  the  winter. 

4  Money.]  Mitford  strangely  mistakes  the  sense  of  the  passage,  when  be 
represents  our  author  as  snymg  that  Demosthenes  met  with  Eurymedon  at 
Anactorium,  collecting  provisions  for  Sicily.  Nny,  by  what  follows,  we  find 
that  he  was  on  his  way  home,  but  turned  back  on  learning  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  joint  command. 

s  Comes  to  ihem,]     He  came  himself,  in  order  to  give  more  effect  to  his 

request. 

6  Their  eighteen  ships,]  And  yet  at  c.  17  and  19.  they  are  said  to  have 
been  twenty.  Something  not  recounted  by  the  historian  must  have  hap- 
pened to  the  two  in  question. 
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mander  with  Demosthenes,  and  had  given  up  his  voyage  to 
Athens  in  consequence  of  his  appointment),  and  Demosthenes 
collecting  together  slingers  and  darters  from  the  parts  of 
Acamania.^ 

XXXII.  As  to  the  ambassadors,  who,  after  the  taking 
of  Plemmyrium,  had  gone  to  the  cities,  having  prevailed 
upon  them  to  fiirnish  an  army,  they,  after  collecting  it,  were 
about  to  bring  it  away,  when  Nicias,  receiving  previous  intel- 
ligence, sent  to.  such  of  the  Siculi  as  occupied  the  passes, 
and  to  their  allies  (the  Centoripes,  Alicyseans  S  and  others), 
saying,  that  '^  they  ought  not  to  allow  them  to  go  through,  but 
should  combine  together  to  hinder  them ;  for  that  they 
would  not  attempt  to  pass  any  other  way,  since  the  Acragan-* 
tines  had  not  granted  them  a  passage."  And  now,  as  those 
Siceliots  were  on  the  way,  the  Siculi^  agreeably  to  the  request 
of  the  Athenians,  having  laid  a  triple  ambuscade  ^  for  them, 
and  besetting  them  unawares  and  suddenly,  killed  upwards 
of  eight  hundred,  and  all  the  ambassadors  except  one,  namely^ 
the  Corinthian,  who  brought  those  that  escaped,  to  the  amount 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred,  to  Syracuse. 

XXXIII.  About  the  same  time,  the  Camarinaeans  also 
arrived  thither,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  five  hundred  heavy- 
armed,  three  hundred  darters,  and  three  hundred  bowmen. 
The  Geloans,  too,  sent  a  naval  force  of  five  ships,  four  hundred 
darters,  and  two  hundred  horse.  Indeed,  by  this  time,  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  except  the  Acragantines,  who  were  neutral 


7  Eurtftnedon  sailing  to  Corcyra,  Sfc.y  and  Demoiihenes  collecting,  ^c] 
There  was  much  judgment  shown  in  this  distribution,  as  Eurymedon  must 
have  had  influence  in  Corcyra,  and  Demosthenes  in  Acarnania. 

1  AlictfeBamJ]  So  Poppo  and  Goeller  rightly  edit,  from  MSS.,  authors, 
and  inscriptions,  for  Alicycseans. 

'^  A  triple  ambuscade,]  Tpixy  is,  by  Hack,  Bekker,  and  Goelier,  put 
between  brackets,  as  being  omitted  in  most  of  the  MSS.  But  this  seems 
a  very  uncritical  procedure,  since  it  is  far  easier  to  account  for  its  onsission 
than  for  its  insertion.  It  was  doubtless  omitted  by  those  who  thought  it 
not  reconcileable  with  rit/a,  and  thus  others  cancelled  the  nva :  but,  in 
fact,  the  ambuscade  is  considered  as  one,  though  distributed  into  three 
parts.  The  adverb  is  used  for  an  adjective ;  as  in  Xen.  Anab.  6,  2,  ]  6. 
yivirai  t6  ffrpdnvfAa  rpixV' 

VOL.  III.  O 
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(even  those  who  before  had  stood  aloof  to  watch  eyents)^  now^ 
combined  in  aiding  the  Syracusans  against  the  Athenians. 

As  to  the  Syracusans,  on  the  calamity  which  befel  them 
among  the  Siculi,  they  desisted  from  immediately  attacking 
the  Athenians. 

And  now  Demosthenes  and  Earymedon  (the  armament 
being  ready)  set  sail  from  Corcyra  and  the  continent,  and 
crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  with  the  whole  force,  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Japygia.  Continuing  their  course  from  thence,  they 
touched  at  the  Chcerades  S  islands  of  Japygia,  and  take  on 
board  some  Japygian  darters,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
of  the  Messcnian  tribe.  And  having  renewed  a  certain  an- 
tient  friendship  with  Artas,  who  also,  being  a  chief  in  those 
parts,  furnished  them  with  some  darters,  they  then  came  to 
Metapontium  in  Italy.  ^  And  having  prevailed  upon  the 
Metapontians,  by  virtue  of  alliance,  to  contribute  three 
hundred  darters  and  two  triremes,  they,  with  this  augment- 
ation, coasted  on  to  Thurium.  There  they  find  the  party 
adverse  to  the  Athenians  lately  expelled.  And  being  de» 
sirous  to  muster  their  forces  there,  and  examine  whether  any 
had  been  left  behind ;  as  also  to  prevail  on  the  Thurians  to 
cooperate  heartily  in  the  expedition,  and  (considering  the 
posture  of  affairs)  to  form  an  alliance  o£Pensive  ^  and  defen- 


1  ChoeradesA  A  name  often  given  to  stich  islands  or  promontories  as  just 
emerge  from  tne  sea,  in  a  form  bearing  some  rude  resemblance  to  a  hog's 
back. 

These  islands  are  now  called  the  isles  of  St.  Pelaeia  and  St.  Andrea. 

«  Metaponiium  in  Itaii/.]  Italy,  antiently  so  called,  was  that  peninsula 
bounded  by  the  isthmus  of  Scyllaeum  and  the  Napetinus  sinus,  where  the 
land  contracts  to  the  narrow  space  of  twenty  miles ;  this  was  the  southern 
part  of  the  Bruttii,  afterwards  so  called.  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Antiochus,  son  of  Xenophanes,  whom  Aristotle  does  not,  indeed,  cite  by 
name(Polit.  7,  19.),  but  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  historians  descended 
from  thht  country.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  historian  called  iraw 
apxaioc  by  Dionys.  A.  1,  12.,  was  not  Antiochus  ;  for  he  lived  in  the  ape 
between  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  his  history  terminated  with  the 
year  422.  B  C.  In  his  time  the  boundaries  of  Italy  extended  further, 
though  they  were  still  terminated  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  up  to  Meta- 
pontium from  the  river  Laus,  which,  at  the  shore  of  the  Tyrrhene 
sea,  separates  Lucania  from  the  Bruttii.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.  t.  1.  p.  26.) 

'  Fonu  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,]  Literally,  "  to  account  as 
friends  or  foes  those  ebteemed  so  by  the  Athenians.*'  A  usual  formula 
loquendi. 
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si?e  with  the  Athenians,  ^^  they  waitad  in  Thurifi)  tmd  de* 
^patched  tfai*  basii^e^s* 

XXXlVk  About  the  same  time^  the  Peloponnesiant  in  th« 
twenty^'five  ships,  who  had  taken  a  station  over-against  the  ships 
at  Naupactus,  in  order  to  favour  the  passage  of  the  tfaiksportb 
to  Sicily,  haying  prepared  themselves  for  battle,  and  equipped 
some  more  ships,  so  as  to  be  little  inferior  in  foroe  to  thfe 
Athenians,  rode  at  anchor  over^-against  Erineus  of  Acha^a,  ift 
the  territory  of  Rhypa*^  And  the  place  where  they  had 
their  station  being  of  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  land  forces 
of  the  Corinthians,  and  the  allies  of  those  parts,  which  had 
come  to  their  assistance,  were  stationed  at  the  jutting  pro«> 
montories;  while  the  ships  occupied  the  intermediate  space^ 
and  blocked  up  the  entrance.^  The  fleet  was  commanded  by 
Polyanthes,  a  Corinthian.  Upon  this  the  Athenians  made 
sail  from  Naupactus  with  thirty-three  ships  ^  commanded  by 
Diphilus.  At  first  the  Corinthians  lay  still,  but  when  it  was 
thought  to  be  the  right  time,  and  the  signal  was  raised,  they 
rushed  upon  the  Athenians,  and  an  engagement  ensued.  For 
a  long  time  the  combat  was  fully  maintained  on  either  side ;  at 
length,  of  the  Corinthians  three  ships  were  destroyed ;  of  the 
Athenians,  not  one  was  wholly  sunk,  but  seven  were  rendered 
unfit  for  service,  being  struck  with  the  opposite  beak,  and 
broken  up  ^  at  the  part  between  the  prow  and  the  oars,  by  the 

—  .^■..  ^-^..A —  .........  -.  >... ...  /  ^-■.>^...-.-  — ,., ......  ^ ■[  't» 

I  Erineus,  ^c»]  These  were  towns  of  Achfl^a,  dtuated  near  the  month 
of  the  river  Mdganifttas,  but  on  contrary  sides,  and  opposite  to  Nau- 
pactus. 

^  Of  the  form  of  a  crescent,  /jrcA  Mitford  observes,  '*  that  he  chose  his 
station  judiciously;  for  in  case  of  being  overpowered,  his  retreat  would  be 
short,  and  protection  ready." 

^  TMrty-three  shipi.]  Qoeller  notices  the  inconsistency  of  (he  numbers 
at  c.  31.  and  this -passage.  From  c.  51.  it  would  appear  that  there  could 
now  be  but  twenty -eight :  but,  as  I  observed  at  c.  Si.,  the  two  ships  having 
gone  on  some  expedition,  so  now,  it  should  seem,  had  returned.  How  to 
account  for  the  other  I  know  not,  any  more  than  for  the  change  of  com* 
mander  from  Conon  to  Diphilus,  unless  that,  perhaps,  three  ships  might  have 
been  sent,  under  Diphilus,  to  reinforce  the  squadron  at  Naupactus,  since  it 
was  known  to  be  very  inferior  to  the  enemy's  fleet  i  and  it  could  not  be 
contemplated  that  Demosthenes  would  send  any  detachment  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

*  Broken  up.]  So  c*  59.  Avappifyvvvav,  Theocrit.  Id.  S2,  IS.  Hq  gotkav 
ippi^ffttVf  Avaftp ffKuP  ^  Apa  toIxovq  ' Afifotkpiifc,   Pdlux,  1,  34< 

o  2 
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Corinthian  ships,  which  had  thicker  beaks'  for  this  very 
purpose.  And  a  drawn  battle  having  taken  place,  so  that 
each  party  claimed  the  victory  (though  the  Athenians  were 
masters  of  the  wrecks  %  both  by  the  wind  wafting  them  ^  to 
seaward,  and  by  the  Corinthians  no  longer  making  any  ad-^ 
vance),  they  parted  from  each  other.  There  was  no  pursuit^ 
nor  were  any  prisoners  made  on  either  side ;  for  the  Corin- 
thians and  Peloponnesians  fighting  near  the  land,  easily  se- 
cured their  safety ;  while  on  the  Athenians'  side  no  ship  was 
sunk.  However,  on  the  Athenians  sailing  off  to  Naupactus, 
the  Corinthians  immediately  set  up  a  trophy  in  quality  of 
victors,  because  they  had  disabled  more  ships  of  the  enemy ; 
conceiving  that  they  were  not  beaten,  because  the  other  party 
did  not  claim  the  victory.^  For  the  Corinthians  reckon 
themselves  to  have  the  victory  unless  they  be  utterly  beaten ; 
and  the  Athenians  account  themselves  worsted  when  they  are 
not  decidedly  the  victors.^  On  the  Peloponnesians  having 
sailed  away,  and  the  land  forces  being  dispersed  to  their 


5  Beaks,]  The  learned  French  translator  of  Strabo»  cited  by  Goeller, 
explains  the  iTruridas  thus :  '*  Les  epolides  (parotides  a  un  sens  diffl^rent) 
^toient  dans  les  vaiss^aux  de  guerre  des  anciens  deux  solives,  plus  ou  moint 
fiaillantes,  plus  ou  moins  larges,  qui  s'avan9oient  de  chaque  cot^  de  la 
proue.  Du  milieu  de  ces  ^potides  partoit  T^peron,  en  Grec  ifitoXov,  et 
en  Latin  rostrum,  dont  I'extr^mit^  etoit  garni  de  fer  ou  de  cuivre.  Scheffer 
miliL  naval.  2,  5.  p.  134.  Pline  7,  57.  attribue  Pinvention  des  ^potides  k 
un  pirate  d*£trune  nomnid  Pisieus.  C'est  Traisemblablement  d'apr^  ce 
rostrum,  qui  signifie  un  bee,  et  c^u'on  pourroit  regarder  comme  un  sort  de 

..nez  ou  de  museau,  qui.ceux  qui  lui  ajout^rent  les  deux  solives  laterales, 
ont  ^t^  port^  k  leur  donner,  par  suite  de  la  m^nie  m^taphore,  le  non) 
^ipotideSy  qui  cependant  signifieroit  couvre-oreilles  plutot  qu'oreilles." 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  some  cases  there  were  two  of  these  cirwri^ec,  as 
appears  from  the  following  passages:  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  1561.  Matth. 
ffovroif  ti  vpiopac  dx^*'*  ^<^  iinaridtMtv  dyKVpae  IKaviiirTov.  Philostr,  Imag. 
792.  rj  fiiv  XtieriKfj  vavg  rbv  fidxtfiov  vXtl  rpoirov.  ivuriat  rt  ydp  Karion^av-' 
rcUf  Kai  kf»,€6\tf>f  cat  oiSrfpai  airy^  X^^P^Ct  ^^oi  ^Xt^'f  '''^  Spkirava  ivi  Sopdrunf, 

6  Masters  of  the  tarecks,]  Which  was  usually  thought  to  constitute 
victory. 

7  Wafting  them^  The  word  avioviQ  is  very  rare,  nor  have  I  remarked  it 
elsewhere. 

B  Conceivir^  that,  S^c^  Hobbes  renders,  *'  thought  themselves  not  to  have 
had  the  worse,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  others  thought  themselves  not 
to  have  had  the  better." 

9  For  the  Corinthians  reckon,  Spe,]  The  aorist  here  denotes  what  is 
customary. 

This  trait  of  the  Athenian  character  is  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  Corinthians,  1. 1,  70.  "  as  to  whatever  they  may  devise,  and  not 
accomplish,  they  regard  themselves  as  deprived  of  what  was  their  oum^* 
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homes,  the  Athenians  themselves  erected  a  trophy  in  Achsea, 
as  victors,  at  about  twenty  stadia  distant  from  Erineus,  where 
the  Corinthians  had  their  station*  Such  was  the  event  of  thd 
searfight 

XXXV.  And  now  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  after 
the  Thurians  had  put  themselves  in  readiness  to  joid  the  ex<« 
pedition,  with  seven  hundred  heavy-armed,  and  three  hundred 
darters,  directed  that  the  ships  should  coast  along  to  the 
territory  of  Croton,  while  they  themselves,  having  just  re- 
viewed the  whole  of  the  land  forces  at  the  river  Sybaris,  led 
them  through  the  territory  of  Thuria,  And  as  they  were  at 
the  river  Hylias,  on  the  Crotoniates  sending,  and  telling 
them  it  would  not  be  with  their  consent  that  the  army  should 
pass  through  their  territory,  they  descended  and  encamped 
at  the  sea-side  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hylias,  where  their 
ships  met  them.  On  the  day  following  they  embarked,  and 
coasted  along,  touching  at  the  cities  (except  Locri),  until  they 
arrived  at  Petra  ^  in  the  territory  of  Rhegium. 

XXXVI.  Meanwhile,  the  Syracusans,  hearing  of  their 
approach,  were  again  desirous  to  make  another  trial  with  their 
fleet)  and  their  late  accessions  of  land  forces,  which  they  had 
collected  for  the  very  purpose  of  striking  a  blow  before  the 
reinforcement  arrived.  They  equipped  their  navy  according 
as,  from  the  experience  of  the  former  sea-fight,  they  thought 
they  should  have  the  advantage;  and  especially  they  cut 
shorter  the  prows  of  the  ships,  and  made  them  stouter,  fixing 
thick  beaks  to  the  prows ;  and  stretched  props  and  stays  from 
them,  of  about  six  cubits  long,  to  the  ribs  or  sides  of  the 
vessels,  both  inwards  and  outwards  -^ ;  in  the  same  way  as  the 


>  Petra.]  i.  e.  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra;  where,  too,  there  might 
be  a  town. 

^  Props  und  stays,  S^c]  Hoc  ita  factum  esse  intelligit  Heilmann,  ut  fulcra 
ista  per  prorae  murum  in  navem  immitterentur,  ibique  ad  pilam  in  angulura 
concurrerent  cujus  anguli  qus  eminebant  extra  navem  crura  alligabantur 
ad  epotidas,  ab  utroque  latere  prorae  in  obliquum  prominentes,  in  fronte 
autem  angularem  in  formam  et  ipsas  concurrentes ;  quo  facto  opus  erat,  ut 
dinriptZtQ  epotidibus  pro  fulcris  essent.  Lougitudinem  autem  istorum  ful- 
crorum  statiiit  virtus  fuisse  senum  cubitorum,  totidemque  extra  navem. 
(Goeller.) 

o  d  Those 
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Corinthian  ships  had  been  equipped  nl  the  prowls  wb^n  they 
engnged  with  the  fleet  from  Naupactus.  For  the  Syracusani 
Gono^ivedf  that  against  the  Athenian  sfeips,  which  w^re  not 
built  with  an  equal  defence,  but  having  the  parts  about  the 
prow  slight  (because  they  made  their  charges  not  so  much 
at  prcnn  as  op  the  s^ide  €f  the  vessel^  and  after  manceuvring 
round }»  their  own  could  not  but  have  the  advantage;  also^ 
that  to  ^ng^ge  in  the  great  harbopri  with  many  9hip6>  and  in 
no  great  space>  would  be  in  their  fevour;  for  making  the 
charges  prow  to  prow^  they  should  break  up  the  parts  about 
the  head,  striking  ^  with  stiff  and  thick  beaks  on  their  hollow 
and  weak  foreparts.  Whereas  the  Athenians,  in  so  narrow  a 
spaoe,  would  have  no  i^eans  to  use  the  maneetrpHfig  rounds 
^  the  cutting  through  the  line^  on  their  skill  in  which  they 
^specially  relied:  for  they  themselves,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  would  not  allow  them  to  break  through  the  line,  and 
the  narrowness  of  space  would  hinder  them  from  manoeuvring 
round*  That  n^ode  of  fighting,  too,  with  opposite  prows,  which 
formerly  had  been  thoi;(ght  to  have  arisen  from  the  unskil- 
fulness  of  the  steersmen,  they  ought  themselves  especially 
to  use,t  as  they  would  thus  gain  most  advantage;  for,  if 
pushed  out  of  the  line,  the  Athenians  would  have  no  place  for 
recoil,  or  tacking^  nor  any  place  of  retreat,  except  to  the  land^ 
and  that  al  but  a  short  distance,  and  for  a  very  small  extenti 
opposite  their  camp.  The  rest  of  the  port  they  should  themselves 
occupy ;  whereas  the  enemy,  being  thronged  together  in  a 
Uttle  room,  and  all  in  the  same  space,  could  not  ^1  to  run 
foul  of  ^ach  other,^  &nd  &11  into  disorder,  which,,  indeed,  was 
wh^t  proved  most  prejudicial  to  the  Athenians  in  all  their  sea- 


Those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  naval  architecture  than  myself 
wiil  judge  whether  the  above  be  a  correct  view.  To  me  it  seems  that  none 
of  the  props  were,  properly  speaking,  within  the  vessel,  but  that  two  were 
inwards,  as  compared  to  two  others  which  stood  further  out,  and  touched 
the  ship's  roixoi  further  qu.  The  outer  ones  might  be  called  propM,  the 
inner  ones  stains,, 

3  Striking,]  1  have  here  followed  Bekker  and  Goeller  in  adopting,  from 
two  MSS.,  vatovrac,  for  the  perplexing  Trapkxovrtt :  which,  formerly  fol- 
lowing, I  laid  the  construction  down  as  follows :  (ivdfAurav)  yAp,  xp^i^voi 
OTiQ  ifi^oXai^  Avritrpiopoiy  dvappfi^tty  rd  irputpcAiv  {jt^pvi)  airolQ  (fer  avTutv) 
Ttupi^oiQ  Kai  iraxtot'  toIq  ifitoXot^j  rrapix^^^^l!  {aitroifgy  9rp6(  jcoiXa  Kai  dtr^vrl. 
Nee  prorsus  poenitet. 
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fights,  there  not  being  to  tbem,  as  to  the  Syracasansi  a  space 
for  recoil  or  retreat  to  any  part  of  the  port,  but  to  manoeuvre 
round  into  a  wider  space,  the  enemy  occupying  the  ap*> 
proaches  from  the  sea;  and  retreat '^  they  would  never  be 
able  to  do,  especially  as  the  Plemmyrium  was  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  enemy,  and  the  mouth  of  the  port  not  wide. 

XXXVII.  Having  devised  such  additional  expedients,  in 
aid  of  their  skill  and  power,  and  being,  moreover,  more 
courageous  since  their  former  battle,  they  made  their  attack 
with  both  tb^  land  and  sea  forces.  And  Gylippiis,  leading 
forth  the  land  forces  a  litde  before,  brought  them  against 
the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  at  the  part  where  it  looked  towards 
the  city.  Then  those  from  Olympieum  (both  the  heavy* 
farmed  who  were  there,  and  the  .cavalry  and  light-armed  of  the 
Syracusans)  advanced  against  the  wall  on  the  other  side; 
and  immediately  after  this,  the  fleet  of  the  Syracusans  and 
their  allies  sailed  forth.^ 

The  Athenians  supposed  at  first  that  the  enemy  would  try 
their  attacks  with  the  land  forces  only ;  but  on  seeing  the  ships 
suddenly  bearing  down,  they  were  thrown  into  confusion; 
whereupon  some  ranged  themselves  upon  and  before  the  walls, 
to  oppose  the  assailants ;  while  others  advanced  against  the 
troc^s,  marching  with  speed  firpm  Olympieum  and  the  parts 
beyond,  both  cavalry,  in  great  numbers,  and  darters ;  others, 
again,  manned  the  ships,  and  also  went  to  give  assfetance  at 
the  beach.  And  when  they  were  manned,  the  ships  put  off\ 
in  number  seventy-five,  while  those  of  the  Syracusans  were 
about  eighty* 


4  T%e  enemy  ocewn^ng  the  approache*  from  the  ««i»  4*^.}  Mitford  para- 
phrases thus:  ^  They  could  not  press  out  to  sea,  through  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  without  exposing  a  part  of  their  fleet  to  certain 
destruction.'* 

I  The  fleet  of  the  SyrocuMans  and  their  aOie$  staled  forfh.]  The  attack  of 
the  land  forces  is  supposed  by  Mitford  to  have  been  a  false  attack,  or  feint. 

«  The  ships  put  ojf.]  Plutarch,  Nic.  20.,  ascribes  the  determination  of 
hazarding  a  battle  to  Menander  and  Euthydenius.  See  also  Died,  Sic. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  even  Nicios  could  have  been  of  any  other 
opinion.  The  Athenians  had  nothing  thai  could  be  called  a  separate  station 
for  thor  ships,  and  therefore  tb^  could  not  well  refuse  battle  whenever 
it  was  ofTerea  by  the  enemy. 

o  4 
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XXXVIII.  Having  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  <)ay 
charged  and  retreated,  and  tried  their  attacks  on  each  other, 
and  neither  party  being  able  to  achieve  any  thing  worthy  of 
mention  (except  that  the  Syracusans  sunk  a  ship  or  two  of 
the  Athenians),  they  separated ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  land 
forces  retired  from  before  the  walls.  On  the  day  following, 
the  Syracusans  kept  still,  giving  no  indication  of  what  they 
meant  to  do^  Nicias,  however,  sensible  that  the  engagement 
had  been  a  drawn  battle  S  and  expecting  that  the  enemy 
would  again  attack  him,  made  the  captains  refit  their  ships, 
such  as  had  suffered  injury ;  and  moored  some  transports 
before  the  stockade  which  he  had  fixed  down  in  the  sea  before 
his  ships,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  shut  up  port.^  He 
stationed  the  ships  about  two  plethra  (or  two  hundred  feet) 
apart  from  each  other,  that  if  any  ship  should  be  hard  pressed, 
it  might  find  a  safe  refuge,  and  the  means  of  again  sallying 
forth  at  his  leisure.  On  these  preparations  the  Athenians 
continued  occupied  until  night. 

XXXIX.  On  the  following  day,  the  Syracusans  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  before  engaged  with  the  Athenians  in  the  same 
attack,  both  of  land  and  sea  force ;  and  being  opposed  fleet 
to  fleet  in  the  same  manner,  they  again  passed  most  of  the  day 
in  trying  their  attacks  on  each  other,  until  at  length  Aristo 
son  of  Pyrrhicus,  a  Corinthian,  who  was  the  best  steersman 
the  Syracusans  had,  persuaded  the  commanders^  of  the 
fleet  to  send  to  those  in  the  city  who  had  the  care  of  such 


1  Had  been  a  drawn  battle.']  i.  e.  that  the  Athenians  had  lost  the  sufC" 
rtority.  Nay,  they  would  seem  to  have  come  off  with  the  worst,  having 
had  two  ships  sunk.  The  enemy,  however,  had  probably  more  ships  disabled! 
At  all  events,  it  had  quite  the  effect  of  a  defeat. 

8  Moored  some  transports,  ^c]  Something  very  similar  is  related  in 
Appian,  1. 1,  332.  rbv  iewXovp  Ifi^pd^ai  <nrpoyyv\mQ  irXoiotf  iv  AyKvpwv  Ik 
ttaerrifMaroc^—iKdsovfrai  rt  ^  r&v  SiaarrifidriMfVi  cat  ftri  ptdZotvro^  vtroxf'tpov^ 
<rai,  and  Livy  1.  SO,  10.  Intervalla  fecit,  qua  procurrere  speculatorite  naves 
in  hostem,  ac  tuto  recipi  possent. 

*  Jristo,  if-c.  persuaded  the  commanders,  Sfc]  The  following  device  is 
inserted  by  Polyaenus  in  his  Strateg.  1.  5,  13,  2.  He  also  has  something 
extremely  similar  at  1.5,  32,  l.,  but  attributes  it  to  Telesinicus.  In  both 
passages  several  emendations  may  be  suggested  by  this  of  Thucydides. 

Onosander,  in  his  Strategtcus,  or  Directions  to  a  General,  has  a  whole 
chapter  vtpl  dpieroirolac,  in  which  he  points  out  the  proper  time  and  mode 
of  supplying  dinner. 
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matters,  ordering  them  as  quickly  as  possible  to  remove,  and 
bring  down  the  market  for  the  sale  of  provisions  to  the  sea 
side,  and  whatever  eatables  any  one  had,  to  compel  all  to 
bring  them  thither  for  sale ;  in  order  that  on  disembarking  the 
sailors,  they  might  immediately  supply  them  with  dinner  *  by 
the  sides  of  the  vessels,  so  that,  after  a  short  space,  they  might 
attack  the  Athenians  unexpectedly. 

XL.  Induced  by.  this  representation,  they  sent  a  mes- 
senger, and  the  market  was  prepared ;  while  the  Syracusans 
suddenly  beating  to  prow  \  retired  to  the  city,  and,  imme- 
diately on  disembarking,  took  their  dinner  on  the  spot.  As 
to  the  Athenians,  they  supposing  them  to  have  rowed  back  as 
beaten,  landed  and  leisurely  attended  both  to  other  affairs,  and 
to  the  preparation  of  their  dinner,  since  for  this  day  at  least 
they  thought  there  would  be  no  further  engagement  When 
suddenly  the  Syracusans  manned  their  ships,  and  again  made 
sail  upon  them.  They,  in  much  confusion,  and  most  of 
them  without  refreshment  %  embarked  in  great  disorder  and 
with  some  delay,  and  at  length  stood  out  to  meet  them.  For 
some  time  both  parties  remained  on  their  guard,  and  abstained 
from  charging  each  other;  until  the  Athenians,  thinking  it 
not  expedient  to  dally  any  longer,  and  be  self  beaten  by  mere 
fatigue  ^,  but  to  attack  with  all  speed,  and,  cheering  onward, 
they  charged  and  came  to  action.  The  Syracusans  met 
their  attack,  and  keeping  their  ships,  as  they  had  contrived. 


*  Supply  theni  toUh  (Unner.]  t  here  read,  from  several  of  the  best  MSS. 
dpiffrov  noitiaovrai.  The  avrcii^,  as  referred  to  the  sailors,  I  would  retain 
notwithstanding  that  Goeller  (Conjectures  aifrov, 

•  Beating  to  prow.]  i.  e.  retiring  backward.  See  the  explanation  of 
this  phrase  at  1. 1,  51. 

<  Without  refreihment.]  It  may  be  thought  that  Av&pujTOi  would  have 
been  better  than  amrot :  but  aaiTOQ  is  of^en  so  used  by  Xenophon.  Besides^ 
it  may  be  observed,  that  none  had  time  for  a  complete  dinner. 

3  Self-beaten  by  mere  fatigue,]  Which  was,  perhaps,  what  the  Syracusans 
chiefly  aimed  at;  knowing  that  their  men,  who  had  dined,  could  hold  out 
much  longer  than  the  Athenians. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  antientd  should  never,  when  it  was  possible  to 
avoid  it,  have  encumbered  their  ships  with  even  a  single  meal's  provision. 
This,  indeed,  may  be  traced  back  even  to  the  time  of  the  Trojan  warl 
Thus,  Homer  Odyss.  12,  282.,  Ulysses  addresses  the  sailors  as  follows! 
oitK  Wgc  yalfiq  imtrifuirat,  iv^a  rtv  avTi  N^cry  Afifip^ry  \apbv  Ttrvxolfu^d 
ddpyrov. 
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with  beaks  foremost,  broke  down  the  Athenian  vessels  for  a 
considerable  way  of  the  forecastles ;  whilst  those  from  the 
decks  much  annoyed  the  Athenians  by  galling  volleys  of 
darts;  but  yet  more  those  in  the  light  boats,  by  sailing  round 
them,  and  falling  foul  of  the  blades  of  the  rows  of  oars  ^,  and 
sailing  by  them  at  flank  \  and  thence  annoying  the  sailors 
with  darts. 

XLI.  Having  fought  the  battle  in  this  manner  with  all 
energy,  the  Syracusans*  at  length  gained  the  victory ;  while  the 
Athenians,  passing  between  the  transports,  sought  refuge  in 
their  own  station.  And  the  Syracusan  ships  chased  them  as 
iGur  as  the  transports ;  but  there   long  beams  ^  armed  with 


♦  Falling  fofd  of  the  hladet  of  the  rows  of  oars.]  'Be  ro^c  rapoo^c 
vir»Tiff-royr«C.  So  I)io  C^au.  627,  59.  ic  f^ovc  rapoo^c  ruv  vimv  vroiriwroyrtc* 
Herod.  8,  1 S.  cat  irapaavov  roh^  rapaohi:  tAv  cwYriwv.  Hence  may  be  illus- 
trated MischyX,  Pers.  421.  Also  Polyoen.  5,  23.  p.  506.  where  for  Iv^^fuvo^ 
1  conjecture  Ir  dp^kvoQ, 

&  SaUhig  by  (hem  atjianhj]  Such  is  the  usual  sense  of  trXoytov,  and  that, 
it  should  seem,  here  intended.  Mitfbrd,  however,  renders,  '*  under  the 
lateral  galleries  of  the  Athenian  vessels  i  a  mode  of  understanding  the 
words,"  he  says,  "  suggested  by  an  attentive  examination  of  an  antique  piece 
of  sculpture  in  the  Vatican  museum  at  Rome.  These  lateral  galleries  of  the 
▼essels,"  he  supposes,  "  to  have  been  open  at  bottom,  or,  at  most,  to  have 
had  only  gratings,  their  purpose  (he  thinks)  having  been  only  to  give  pro- 
jection and  purchase  to  tne  upper  oars.  A  parapet,  raised  on  them, 
protected  the  rowers  in  a  great  degree  against  missile  weapons  from  the 
decks  of  the  enemy's  galleys ;  but  the  open  or  grated  bottom  gave  passage 
for  weapons  from  boats  underneath."  This  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  manner 
in  which  I  myself  long  ago  understood  the  passage,  taking  the  rapcol  to 
denote  the  wooden  frume-work  fitted  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  through 
which  orifices  were  made  for  the  oars;  without  which  frame-work  the  oars 
could  never  have  been  used  to  any  purpose. 

6  Long  beams,]  Called  iclpaiai,  from  being  somewhat  of  the  form  of 
yard-arms  or  ship-booms.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  these  Kkpauu  were 
not  only  so  formed  as  to  let  the  ponderous  weights  down  upon  any  passing 
vessel,  but,  as  the  distance  between  the  vessels  was  about  two  hundred 
feet,  were  also  provided  with  some  sort  of  machinery  to  project  the 
dolphin  to  sotne  little  distance  from  the  end  of  the  beams.  How  formid- 
able they  were,  we  may  imagine  from  a  line  of  Pherecrates  cited  by  our 
Scholiast,  and  thus  emended  by  Meineck,  ap.  Goeller:  Atac6-<//cc  yovv 
Tov^a6oQ  aifT&v  ifiTriirTwv,  rat  xaraivtov.  The  ISa^c,  it  may  be  observed^^ 
was  tne  bottom  of  the  hold.  Besides,  we  find  from  what  just  follows,  that 
two  ships  of  the  Syracusans  that  approached  were  destroyed. 

Aristophanes  Equit.  762.  has  a  witty  allusion  to  these  dolphins^  saying,  in 
ft  metaphorical  sense  :  'AXXd  ^vXarrov,  icai  ro^c  h\fivag  funatpil^ov*  where 
the  Scholiast  observes  that  such  were  made  of  lead,  or  iron. 
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dolphins  ',  suspended  over  the  entrances  from  the  transports  '» 
hindered  them  from  proceeding  further.  Nevertheless  two 
ships  ^  of  the  Syracusans,  elate  with  victory,  approached  close 
up  to  them,  and  were  destroyed  ^^,  one  of  which  was  captured 
together  with  the  crew.  The  Syracusans,  however,  having 
sunk  seven  ships  of  the  Athenians,  and  damaged  many,  killing 
some  oS  the  men,  and  taking  others  prisoners,  retreated,  and 
set  up  two  trophies  for  both  victories.  And  now  they  had 
not  only  an  assured  hope  of  being  far  superior  by  sea,  but 
thought  that  they  should  also  defeat  the  land  forces.  Thus 
they  set  about  preparations  for  again  attacking  them  on  both 
elements. 

XLII.  In  the  meantime  \  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon 
arrive  with  the  reinforcements  from  Athens,  being  upwards  of 
seventy-three  ^  ships  (including  the  foreign  ones  ^),  and  with 
about  five  thousand  *  heavy-armed,  of  themselves  *and  the 


7  Dolphku,]  These  were  certain  pigs  of  lead  or  iron  (aa  we  say,  by  a 
simikr  metaphor),  so  called  from  bearing  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  form 
of  a  dolphin. 

9  7\^ntpori»,']  Here,  and  before,  Hobbes,  without  any  authority  from 
his  author,  or  any  ground  of  probability,  understands  two  ships,  though  it 
is  plain  that  there  were  several  of  these  entrances. 

9  Two  ships.]  Mi tford,  by  a  strange  inaccuracy,  says  Mr^tf,  of  which,  he 
adds,  two  were  sunk,  and  the  other  taken  with  her  crew. 

10  Destroyed,}  3.  e.  one  utterly  sunk,  and  the  other  so  disabled  that  it 
could  not  get  awav. 

»  MemUime^  Namely  (as  Mitford  well  paraphrases),  the  short  and 
critical  interval  between  the  rebolution  taken,  and  the  proposed  execution. 

«  Seventy^three.]  Isocrates  de  Pace  says  two  hundred  and  forty,  refer* 
rinp  to  the  total  number  employed  in  both  expeditions,  the  former  of 
which  had  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  other  seventy-three.  .  So  that  in 
what  he  says  there  is  little  or  no  exaggeration,  only  he  uses  a  round  num- 
ber. In  the  same  way,  Aristides  speaks  of  two  hundred  |  also  using  a 
round  number,  which,  however,  is  far  more  below  the  mark  than  the  other 
above  it.  Diodoms  says,  irXtiovc  tSUv  TpiaKovitov  ^igd.  where  there  is» 
doubtless,  some  corruption.  1  suspect  we  should  read  nXiiovs  f&v  l€dofi. 
The  error  may  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  [SJAA,  70, 
andHHH,  300. 

9  Foreign  ones.]  Namely,  those  which  Demosthenes  bad  procured  from 
the  Italian  allies. 

«  About  Jiffe  thousand,  c^c]  Mitford  thinks  that,  including  the  attendant 
slaves,  the  land  force  alone  would  approach  to  two  thousand  men.  An 
estimate  to  which  I  must  demur,  as  seeming  overrated.  The  question  is,^ 
whether  they  brought  a  force  of  light-armed  and  middle-armed  from 
Greece,  in  proportion  to  their  heavy -armed.  1  suspect  not.  For  the  Thra« 
cian  mercenanes,  as  we  have  seen,  arrived  too  late.    They  seem  to  havs 
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allies  ;  also  of  darters,  Barbarian  and  Grecian,  a  small  number, 
besides  slingers  and  bowmen,  and  other  forces  to  a  consider* 
able  amount^ 

And  now  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  were  for  the  mo- 
ment thrown  into  no  little  fear,  wondering  if  there  were  thus 
to  be  no  end  of  their  toils,  nor  any  deliverance  from  peril  ^; 
seeing  that,  notwithstanding  the  fortifying  of  Decelea,  another 
armament  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  former  one,  should  have 
come  over,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Athenians  should  in  all 
quarters  seem  so  vast.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  former 
armament  of  the  Athenians,  this  was  as  it  were  a  strengthen- 
ing out  of  weakness  and  calamity,^ 

And  now  Demosthenes,  seeing  how  affairs  stood,  conceived 
that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  dally,  tior  fall  into  the  error 
which  Nicias   had   committed  ® ;   for  whereas  ^,  on  his  first 


depended  much,  for  that  kind  of  force,  on  their  allies  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
As  to  the  namber  of  attending  slaves  (on  which  Mitford  frequently  dwells), 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  many  were  ever  taken  by  Athenian  troops. 
And  surely,  in  a  service  like  the  present,  where  it  was  so  difficult  to  furnish 
the  troops  with  regular  supplies  of  provisions,  it  is  not  likely  that  very 
many  slaves  would  be  allowed  to  be  taken. 

5  Darters,  ^c,  a  small  number  —  slingers  and  botvmen,  and  other  forces  to  a 
considerable  amount,]  Plutarch  has  preserved  the  exact  number,  namely, 
^not  fewer  than  three  thousand."  A  particular  which,  it  is  certain,  be  derived 
from  some  other  historian,  and  not  Thucydides ;  probably  from  Philistus. 
Plutarch  moreover  adds  that  thev  were  also  provided  with  pipers,  for  a 
sort  of  theatrical  pomp,  and  to  stnke  terror  into  the  enemy.  For  the  very 
same  reason,  probably,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  most  of  our  early  navigators 
were  (as  we  find  from  Hackluyt  and  others)  well  provided  with  trumpeters 
and  other  musicians. 

c  If  there  were  to  be,  4tr.]  tt  should  seem  that  in  the  original  there  is  a 
blendins  of  two  constructions ;  though  Matthis,  in  his  Greek  Grammar, 
321.,  adduces  this  passage  as  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  genitive  for 
illustration  of  a  word  or  preposition.  There  is  here,  also,  an  ellipsis  of 
^avfidZiOy  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  best  writers. 

f  Asil  were  a  strengthening  out  of  weakness  and  calamiii/,]  An  expression 
of  almost  lyric  boldness,  for  *'  it  seemed  that,  from  being  weak,  they  bad 
been  made  strong.*'  So  St.  Paul  (between  whom  and  our  author  there  is 
much  resemblance)  says,  Hebr.  1 1, 34.  IvidwafiuHx^fioav  airb  do^tytia^, 

8  Daiy,  nor  fall  into  the  error  which  Nicias  had  committed.]  So  Uesycb- 
MiWcvuci^v.  l'jn€p<idi>s  km  /ifXX^rf|c  6  Nuriac  iXiyito.  I  conjecture  Srt 
PftaSv^f  K,  r.  X. 

0  For  whereas,  ^c]  Here  we  have,  I  think,  clearl3r  the  opinion  of  Thu- 
cydides (and  not  that  of  Demosthenes  only),  that  a  spirited  attack  on  Syra- 
cuse, at  the  outset  of  the  business,  would  have  very  probably  led  to  the 
subjugation  of  that  power.  Had  not  a  year  been  wasted  in  petty  enter- 
pk*ise,  the  Athenians  could  scarcely  have  missed  of  success.  And  here  we 
may  remark  on  tlie  want  of  Judgment  shown  by  the  Athenians  in  not  at 
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coming  be  had  been  an  object  of  fear,  when  he  did  not  im« 
mediately  attack  Syracuse,  but  wintered  at  Catana,  he  fell  into 
contempt,  and  was  prevented  by  the  coming  of  Gylippus  with 
an  army  out  of  Peloponnesus,  which,  if  he  had  immediately 
attacked  Syracuse,  would  not  have  been  sent  for;  as  the 
Syracusans,  supposing  themselves  to  be  a  match  for  the  enemy, 
would  have  learnt  their  inability  to  compete  with  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  been  completely  blocked  up,  so  that  even  though 
they  had  sent  for  any  aid,  it  could  have  been  of  no  adequate 
benefit  Considering,  I  say,  this,  ai^d  knowing  that  he  himself 
would  be  on  the  first  day  the  greatest  object  of  fear  to  the 
enemy,  Demosthenes  was  desirous,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
profit  by  the  present  awe  inspired  by  his  force.  And  seeing 
the  cross  wall  of  the  Syracusans,  by  which  they  hindered  the 
Athenians  fi:om  circumvallating  them,  to  be  but  single,  and 
considering  that  if  the  Athenians  could  again  be  masters  of 
the  ascent  to  Epipolae,  and  get  possession  of  the  camp  there, 
it  would  easily  be  taken  (as  the  enemy  would  not  withstand 
them),  he  was  in  haste  to  set  about  the  attempt  To  him  it 
seemed  to  be  the  shortest  way  of  despatching  the  war ;  for 
either,  if  successful,  he  should  have  Syracuse  in  his  power,  or 
else  he  would  draw  off  the  forces,  and  not  have  both  the 
Athenians  at  home,  and  those  in  the  expedition,  nay,  indeed, 
the  whole  state,  consumed  to  no  purpose.  | 


first  selecting  Demosthenes  for  the  commander-in-cbief.  He,  with  Alribt- 
ades  and  Lamachus,  would,  no  doubt,  have  accomplished  the  conauest  of 
Syracuse.  As  things  now  were,  there  was,  even  with  this  powerml  rein- 
forcement, far  less  chance  of  success ;  and  so  Demosthenes  must  himself 
have  thought,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  so  anxious  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  the  first  terror  of  the  Syracusans.  **  In  his  younger  days  (says  Mit- 
ford)  he  had  been  enterprising,  even  to  rashness.  Now,  in  mature  age, 
undazzled  by  the  near  view  of  glorious  conquest,  unawed  by  the  apprehen* 
sion  of  popular  rage,  neither  the  hope  of  profit,  nor  the  prospect  of  tame,  nor 
the  fear  ot  a  tvrannical  multitude,  could  move  him  from  what  he  thought 
the  welfare  of  his  country  required.  The  safety  of  the  Sicilian  army  was 
not  to  be  staked  against  any  hope  of  conquest :  the  gain  would  be  a  preca- 
rious advantage  to  the  commonwealth  ;  the  loss,  almost  certain  ruin.  His 
first  resolution,  therefore,  was  to  avoid  the  error  of  Nicias,  losing  opportu* 
nity  by  delay ;  his  next,  to  fix  upon  some  one  undertaking  in  which  success 
might  be  in  some  degree  decisive,  and  failure  not  fatal ;  and,  finallv,  he  de*> 
termined  that,  should  such  a  first  attempt  be  defeated,  it  would  be  improper 
to  risk  farther  so  large  a  portion  of  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth, 
and,  M'hatever  indignation  he  might  incur  from  the  Athenian  people,  he 
would  lead  the  armament  home.*' 
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First,  therefore,  the  Athenians  went  forth  and  ravaged  ^^  the 
territory  of  the  Syracusans  about  the  Animus,  and  were 
masters,  as  at  first,  both  by  sea  and  land.  For  the  Syracusans 
went  not  forth  in  either  way,  except  with  some  cavalry  and 
darters  from  Olympieum* 

XLIIL  After  this  it  was  thought  proper  by  Demosthenes 
to  make  an  attempt  on  the  cross  wall.^  But  when,  on  his  ap- 
proaching it,  the  battering  engines  were  burnt  by  the  enemy 
defending  the  wall,  and  when,  after  making  assaults  on  various 
quarters,  they  were  repulsed,  he  thought  they  ought  no  longer 
to  delay,  but  (having  prevailed  upon  Nicias  and  his  other 
colleagues)  to  make  the  attempt  on  Epipolae  which  he  had 
contrived. 

And  now  by  daytime,  indeed,  it  seemed  impossible  to  go 
forth  and  secure  the  ascent  unobserved*  Having,  therefore, 
ordered  the  troops  to  take  five  days'  provisions,  and  all  the 
stone-masons  and  carpenters  to  be  ready,  and  a  store  of 
arrows  and  whatever  necessaries  for  building^  they  would 
require  on  securing  this  purpose,  he  himself  and  Eurymedon 
and  Menander,  about  the  time  of  the  first  sleep  ^,  went  with 
all  the  forces,  and  marched  towards  Epipola ;  Nicias  being 
left  behind  in  the  fortifications. 

Having  come  to  Epipolae,  at  Euryalus  *  (where  the  former 


10  First,  therefore,  the  AthemaniwetU  forth  and  ravaged,  4^c.'\  Thus  they 
recommenced  offensive  operalions ;  yet  not  in  the  way  which  Demosthenes 
recommended,  namely,  by  an  attack  on  Epipolae.  It  should  seem,  there* 
fore  (though  such  is  not  expressly  mentioned  by  our  author),  that  the  pro- 
posal was  neglected  by  Nicias  and  Eurymedon,  as  too  bold.  Cautious  mea^ 
sures,  then,  were  pursued,  which  were,  however,  not  ill  judged;  for,  as 
Mitford  observes,  **  a  double  object  seems  to  have  been  proposed.  Pos* 
nbly,  the  enemy  might  be  provoked  to  risk  a  battle;  of  all  things,  perhaps, 
for  the  Athenians  the  most  desirable.  Should  they  avoid  it,  the  Athenian 
army,  besides  being  gratified  with  booty,  would  derive  encouragement  from 
the  experienced  acknowledgment  of  their  superiority." 

I  Cross  wall.]  1  here  read  (with  Bekker  and  Goeller)  frapaTtixifffiarotp 
from  almost  all  the  MSS.  The  common  reading,  dnordxi^fiaros,  yields  no 
tolerable  sense. 

a  Stone-masons  and  carpenters,  4'<?.]  He  bad  in  view  the  erection  of 
Sk fortress  on  Epipolas 

3  First  sleep.]    Or,  first  watch,  as  Goeller  explains. 

«  Having  come  to  Epipohe  at  Ewyalus.\  Mitford  inaccurately  renders, 
"  ascending  by  the  way  of  Euryalus,"  deceived,  it  should  seem,  by  the  ver- 
won  of  Smith.  On  inspection  of  the  plan  it  will  appear  tliat  the  Atheniam, 
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army  had  first  ascended),  they  gained  the  ascent  unobserved 
by  the  watch,  and  carried  the  Syracusan  port  there,  killing 
some  of  the  garrison,  the  greater  part,  however,  escaping  to 
the  camps  (of  which  there  were  three  on  Epipolae,  one  of  the 
Syracusans,  one  of  the  other  Siceliots,  and  one  of  the  allies), 
carried  thither  tidings  of  the  attack,  as  also  to  the  six  hundred 
Syracusans  who  had  at  first  been  appointed  as  guards  at  this 
quarter  of  Epipolae.  These  immediately  gave  their  aid ;  but 
Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  met  with  and  routed  them, 
after  they  had  made  a  brave  stand.  They  then  immediately 
rushed  forward,  in  order  that  by  improving  the  present 
ardour  to  accomplish  what  they  came  for,  they  might  not  be 
too  late.^  Meanwhile,  others  carried,  at  the  first  assault  ^  (the 
garrison  abandoning,  its  defence),  the  cross  wall  of  the  Syra-^ 
cusans,  and  threw  down  the  battlements.  But  the  Syracusans 
and  their  allies,  with  Gylippus  and  his  corps,  brought  up  aid 
from  the  foreguard  (or  outworks) ;  yet  this  daring  attack  being 
made  upon  them  in  the  night,  and  unexpectedly,  they  charged 
the  Athenians  in  some  trepidation,  and,  unable  to  withstand 
the  shock,  at  first  retreated.  While,  however,  the  Athenians 
were  proceeding  (as  victors)  in  somewhat  of  disorder,  being 
desirous  to  pass  as  quickly  as  possible  through  that  part  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  that  they  had  not  yet  engaged  with  (lest,  by 
any  remissness  of  ardour,  they  should  rally)  the  Boeotians  ^ 
first  made  a  stand,  and  charging  home,  routed  and  put  them 
to  flight. 


situated  as  they  then  were,  could  not  ascend  Epipolae  by  the  way  of  Eury- 
alus.  The  sense  simply  is,  that  being  arrived  at  the  highest  part  of  Epi- 
polae, and  close  by  tne  hill  of  Euryalus,  &c. 

* '  Bt^  improving  the  present  ardour,  ^c]  I  agree  with  Goeller  that  the 
genitive,  tov  irtpaivia^aif  belongs  to  6p/iy  rather  than  to  ppadiiSf  with 
which  the  Scholiast  and  most  interpreters  connect  it. 

Here  we  ma;^  recall  to  mind  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  that  "  there  is  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,"  &c. 

^  At  the  firtt  auauil  ]  At  vrpiin-rn;,  as  Goeller  observes,  must  be  sup- 
plied opfiriQ,  from  the  preceding.  I  agree  with  him  that  the  true  reading  is 
dvb  T^i  vpwrric  rb  irapartixi^i*<'t :  for  otherwise  the  rd  can  hardly  be  taken 
with  TcaparuxioyM, 

f  The  Boeotians.]  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  rudest  shocks  the 
Athenians  sustained  came  from  their  bitter  and  irreconcileable  enemies  the 
Boeotians. 
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'  XLIV.  And  here  the  Athenians  were  now  in  much  dis-^ 
order  and  perplexity,  insomuch  that  ^  it  was  not  possible  to 
learn  from  either  party  in  what  manner  each  of  the  cir- 
cumstances occurred.  For  in  the  day^  indeed,  things  are 
clearer,  but  not  even  then  do  those  who  are  present  know  aU^ 
hay,  scarcely  what  passes  immediately  before  them ;  while  in 
a  nocturnal  rencounter  ^  (which  this,  alone  of  all  the  contests 
of  great  armies  in  the  war,  was),  how  could  any  one  have 
aught  of  distinct  knowledge  ?  For  diough  the  moon  shone 
bright,  they  only  saw  each  other  (as  it  was  likely  they  should 
by  the  moon)  just  so  as  that  the  appearance  of  a  body  might 
be  discerned;  but  to  recognise  friend  or  foe,  was  an  un- 
certainty. Moreover,  there  was  no  small  number  of  heavy- 
armed  on  both  sides  engaged  in  a  narrow  space.  And  now  of 
the  Athenians  some  were  already  defeated,  while  others  were 
inarching  onward,  in  their  first  impetus,  unvanquished.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  army  had  now  ascended,  and  some  were 
yet  mounting  the  hill,  so  that  they  knew  not  what  point  to 
make  for,  for  the  front  rank  being  routed,  all  was  one  medley 
of  confusion,  and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  any  orders  for 
the  shouting.  For  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  as  they 
gained  any  advantage,  were  animating  each  other  by  a  vast 
shouting  (indeed,  it  was  impossible  in  Uie  night  to  signify  their 
meaning  any  other  way),  and  they  stood  to]  receive  the  charge 
from  all  that  advanced  upon  them.  As  to  the  Athenians, 
they  were  prying  about  for  each  other,  and  accounted  all  such 
as  came  in  the  opposite  direction  ^,  if  even  they  were  friends, 

1  Insomuch  that,]  If  the  common  reading  ffv  be  correct,  it  must  be 
taken  for  co^'  ijr.  But  as  the  sense  thus  proceeds  but  lamely,  I  would  con- 
jecture j,  which  reading  I  have  ventured  to  follow. 

*  A  nocturnal  rencounter.]  This  passage  h  had  in  view  by  Plutarch,  t.  2. 
998.  olov  ti  ric  iv  vvKTOfiaxioi^  ffrparoiriBiav,  where  read  vavfiaxiff^  erparo^ 
iriitaVf  the  c  having  arisen  from  the  following  <r.  Also  Gregor.  Naz.  t.  1. 
34.  A.  wc  ^v  vvKTOfiaxi^  Kai  aiXfiPtu:  duvipaic  a^kyytetv,  Ix^pi^v  fj  fikutv  oi^ci^ 
ov  diayiVMffKovrtQ,     See  also  Herod.  1.  1,  74.  and  Poiysen.  1.  6,  5, 

The  result  of  this  night  encounter  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  had  yet 
befallen  the  Athenians.  And  many  afterwards,  languishing  m  the  caverns 
of  the  Latomiae,  or  wearing  out  their  best  days  in  hopeless  slavery,  would 
probably  often  think  of  the  words  of  Eurip.  Phoen.  738.  'ErwicX.  'leov 
^pit    vi>K'    toIq     Sk   To\fi&etv    wXiov.    Kp.    'EvSvffTvxv<fai  Stivbv   iii^p6vriQ 

3  All  such  as  came  in  the  opposite  direction,]  I  can  hardly  agree  with 
Bekker  and  Goeller,  who  edit  to  U  ivavrias  ibr  rb  Ivavriov,    The  new 
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(of  those  who  had  turned  and  fled  backwards)  as  enemies : 
also,  by  frequent  iterations  of  "  the  imichword,**  (for  there 
was  no  other  means  of  recognition)  they  occasioned  much 
mutual  confusion,  by  all  at  once  asking  it,  and  thereby  made  it 
known  to  the  enemy .^  While  that  of  the  Syracusans  they  bad 
not  equal  means  of  discovering,  because  they,  being  victorious 
and  unbroken,  were  better  recognised.^  So  that  if  any  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  the  enemy,  and  had  the  superiority  in  number, 
yet  they  escaped  them  ^  by  knowing  the  watchword,  while 
they  themselves,  if  they  could  not  answer^  were  slain.  But 
what  did  them  the  greatest  injury  was  the  perpetual  pseonizing; 
since,  being  much  alike  from  both  parties,  it  occasioned 
great  perplexity.  For  when  the  Argives  and  Corcjrreans, 
and  whatever  others  of  the  Doric  race  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Athenians,  sounded  the  pseon,  they  threw  the  Athe« 
nians  into  a  terror  equal  to  that  inspired  by  the  enemy.  So 
that,  at  last,  falling  upon  each  other,  in  various  quarters  of 
the  army,  when  they  were  once  thrown  into  utter  disorder, 
friends  not  only  inspired  fear  into  friends,  and  citizens  into 
citizens,  but  even  coming  to  blows  with  each  other,  they  were 
with  difficulty  parted.  And  now  the  pursuit  having  begun, 
and  the  descent  from  Epipolse  being  narrow,  many  ^  rushed 
headlong  down  the  precipices  and  perished ;  while  those  that 
escaped  from  the  height,  when  they  got  down  to  the  plain, 
many  of  them,  and  such  as  were  of  the  first  army,  by  their 
better  knowledge  of  the  country,  arrived  in  safety  at  the  camp ; 
but  of  those  that  came  last,  some  missing  their  way,  wandered 


reading  seems  to  be  a  mere  gloss ;  for  though  that  be  the  primitive  sense  of 
IvavTios,  yet  it  is  rare.  To  the  examples  of  it  in  Steph.  Thes.  I  add  the 
following:  Sappho  frag.  2,  2.  (Mus.  Crit.  1 .  p.  7.)  SrT«c  ivawtoc  rot  'I<rBdvti» 
The  common  reading  may  also  be  defended  by  the  following  imitations  in 
Joseph,  p.  205,  43.  Tav  r6  irpovrvxbv  ivripow,  vofiiKovrti  fivoi  iroXifuov,  and 
857,  25.  iroXfftioi  rfyovfjuvot.  wav  to,  k,  r.  X. 

*  Made  U  known  to  the  enemy,]    And  consequently  useless,  or  even  pre- 
judicial to  themselves.    (Mitford.) 

6  Better  recognised,]     fieeov  ayvoitedat  is  here  used  by  a  common 

meiosis. 

^  Escaped  them.]    Smith  absurdly  renders:  **  they judced  it  best  to  fly ; 
because  they  were  sensible  that  their  own  word  was  cUvulged." 

7  Mani/,]    For  ol  iroXXoi  I  read,  from  conjecture,  fl-oXXot.    The  common 
reading  cannot  be  correct,  since  it  is  inconsistent  with  what  follows. 

VOL.  III.  P 
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over  the  country;  and  theset  when  it  was  day^  the  Syracusan 
horse  rode  about  and  cut  down.^ 

XLV«  On  the, day  following,  the  Syracusans  erected  two 
trophies,  one  at  Epipolae,  where  the  ascent  is,  tne  other  at 
the  place  where  the  Boeotians  made  the  first  stand.  As  to  the 
Athenians,  they  fetched  away  their  dead  under  truce.  And 
no  small  number.  ^  was  there  of  themselves  and  their  allies 
that  were  slain*  Arms,  however,  yet  more  than  in  propor- 
tion to  the  slain  were  taken ;  for  those  light-armed  who  were 
forced  to  leap  down  the  precipices  were  obliged  to  abandon 
then:  shields ;  and  of  these  some  perished,  others  escaped  with 
their  lives.^ 

XLVL  Afterwards  the  Syracusans,  on  this  unexpected 
success,  recovering  their  former  courage,  sent  Sicanus  with 
fifteen  ships  to  Acragas,  which  was  now  labouring  under  in- 
testine commotions,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  bring  it  over  to 
the  Syracusan  interest.  Gylippus,  too,  went  again  a  land 
journey  over  Sicily,  in  order  to  collect  yet  other  forces,  as 
being  in  hopes,  since  things  had  taken  this  turn  in  Epipolae, 
that  he  should  even  carry  by  storm  the  walls  of  the  Athe- 
nians. 

XL VII.  In  the  meantime,  the  Athenian  commanders 
consulted  on  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  them,  and  on 
the  present  reduced  state  of  things  ^  in  the  army.     For  they 


'  These^  when  it  wot  day^  the  Syracutan  horsey  4^.]  This  passage  is  imi- 
tated by  Plutarch  Camiil.  23.  tovtovq  ftt^  rtukpav  airopd^aQ  kv  ry  x^P^  ^'"'" 
^tpofuvovQ  E'TTiXavvovrtQ  oi  iwrriit  Su^Hpov* 

nEpt^dtravdai  (like  pereqtiitare  in  Latin)  signifies  to  ride  about  full  speed. 
See  Livy,  1.  3,  61.  and  Herod.  1.  4,  7. 

>  No  tmaU  number.'\  Plutarch  says  two  thousand,  and  Diodorus  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  besides  a  considerable  number  wounded. 

8  For  the  light-amied,  ^c]  Such  is  the  real  sense,  though  not  the 
literal  version,  of  the  oddly-phrased  passage  of  the  original. 

3  Reduced  state  of  things,]  *Pufiri  is  elsewhere  used  in  the  same  metaphor. 
Goeller  here  cites  (as  I  nad  myself  also  done)  Justin  4,  5.  who  says,  in  the 
narration  of  the  affuirs  in  question,  '*  esse  domi  graviora,  et  forsUan  infe- 
liciora,  bella,  in  quae  servare  hos  urbis  apparatus  oporteat ; "  where  I 
conjecture  /eliciora.    The  in  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  an  preceding,  j 
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both  perceived  themselves  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts,  and 
the  soldiery  wearied  with  staying, — afflicted  as  they  were  with 
disease,  and  that  from  a  twofold  cause,  the  season  of  the  year  ^ 
being  that  in  which  men  are  especially  liable  to  sickness,  and 
the  situation  where  they  were  encamped  being  marshy  and  pes- 
tilential, —  and  also  that  every  other  circumstance  of  their 
afifairs  seemed  to  them  such  as  to  warrant  no  hope.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  opinion  of  Demosthenes,  that  ^  they  ought  no 
longer  to  remain,  but,  as  he  had  intended  when  he  ventured 
on  the  enterprise  against  Epipolse,  that  attempt  having  mis- 
carried, he  gave  his  vote  to  depart  without  delay,  while  the 
sea  was  yet  practicable  to  be  crossed,  and  they  could  accom- 
plish the  expedition  ^  by  means,  at  least,  of  the  fresh  accession 
of  naval  force.  It  was  also,  he  said,  more  serviceable  to  the 
state  to  carry  the  war  against  those  who  were  erecting  for- 
tresses in  the  country,  than  against  the  Syracusans,  whom  it 
was  no  longer  easy  to  subdue;  nor  did  he  think  they  ought  to 
expend  large  sums  on  a  fruitless  siege.  Such  were  die  senti- 
ments of  Demosthenes. 

XL VIII.  As  for  Nicias,  though  he  thought  their  afiairs 
were  bad,  yet  he  was  not  willing  in  words  to  expose  their 
weakness,  nor,  by  a  departure  being  determined  on  ^  by  vote  of  a 


^  Tlie  seaton  of  the  year,]    Namely,  the  mondi  of  August. 

&  The  opinion  of  Ihmotthenes,  ^.]  It  may  seem  strange  that  Nicias, 
at  being  tne  commander-in-chief,  should  not  have  spoken  first ;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  temper  and  disposition  of  Nicias,  who 
was  not  forward  to  speak  himself,  but  wished  rather  to  hear  others  offer 
their  sentiments  first.  So  Aristoph.  Eq.  13.  where  we  have  the  following 
dialogue  between  Nicias  and  Demosthenes :  Ntx.  Tis  o^v  yivotr'  Slv  (scil. 
(ttaTfipia) ;  \kyt  cv,  Arifi,  Sd  fikv  oZv  fioi  Xiyf,  "Iva  fir^  fidxd^fiai,  Ncic.  Ma  t6v 
'AvoWia  *yw  fxkv  ovk.  'AXX'  titrk  ^apptav^  (Ira  K^yu  oot  ^pdcw, 

6  Could  accompliih  the  ejcpedilion.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  the 
perplexing  phrase  roH  <rrpaTivfjiaTOQ  Kpariiv,  Almost  all  commentators,  in- 
deed, refer  tov  arparevftarog  to  the  Syracusan  forces.  But  that  would  in- 
volve an  ellipsis  of  unprecedented  harshness.  It  is  better  to  take  crpdrtvfia 
as  here  used  for  crpartia,  though  the  signification  in  question  mav  be  rare. 
Or,  we  may  take  rod  9TpariviiaTOQ  to  mean  the  armament  of  the  Athenians. 
The  construction  and  sense  will  thus  be  as  follows :  iif/iy^t^cro  Uiit/ai  —  koX, 
Kpariiv  (scil.  tovtov,  1.  e.  iWov)  toiq  yovv  IviK^ovtraiQ  vavtrl,  *'  to  carry  tuis 
into  effect,  at  least  with  the  assistance  of  the  recently-arrived  ships  of  the 


armament." 


>  By  departure  being  determined  on  by  vote  of  a  public  council.]  It  seems 
to  have  been  usual  on  debating  so  important  a  measure  as  a  total  retreat 
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public  council,  to  have  their  situation  disclosed  to  the  enemy  ; 
as  by  so  doing  they  would  be  far  less  able  to  avoid  observ-* 
ation,  when  they  chose  to  carry  the  counsel  into  execution^ 
Besides^)  the  affairs  of  the  enemy,  from  what  he  knew  of 
them,  with  better  information  than  the  rest,  yet  afibrded  some 
hope  that  they  would  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  their  own, 
should  they  persevere  in  the  siege  (for  they  would  wear  them 
out  by  want  of  money),  and  especially  as  they  were,  by  the 
ships  now  witli  them,  decidedly  masters  at  sea.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  party  in  Syracuse  which  was  desirous  of  delivering 
the  city  up  to  the  Athenians,  and  had  sent  a  message  to  him 
on  the  subject,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  abandon  the 
siege.  Conscious  of  which  ^,  his  mind  was,  in  fact,  held  in 
doubt,  and  he  kept  deliberating,  though  he  then,  avowedly  in 
words,  said  that  "  he  would  not  withdraw  the  army,  for  he  well 
knew  that  the  Athenians  would  never  approve  ^  of  their  depart- 
ing without  a  decree  authorizing  it."  Besides,  those,  he  said, 
who  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  conduct  would  not-  be 
such  as  could  speak  from  actual  observation  of  what  was  done, 
but  from  the  invectives  of  others,  nay,  would  be  swayed  by  the 
calumnies  of  some  eloquent  accuser.^  He  moreover  remarked, 
that  many,  nay,  most  of  the  soldiers  who  were  now  bawling 
out  ^^  things  are  in  a  perilous  state,"  would,  on  arriving  home, 
change  their  note,  and  raise  outcries  that  the  commanders  bad 
betrayed  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  taken  bribes  to  de- 
part.    Therefore,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  Athenian  temper. 


and  abandonment  of  an  expedition,  to  desire  the  opinions  of  a  general 
council  of  officers,  bv  whicn  the  responsibility  of  the  generals  was  much 
lessened:  and  to  this  it  was  that  Nicias  here  objected.  It  is  clear  that  the 
present  was  only  a  council  of  the  commandert,  namely,  Nicias,  Demos- 
thenes, Eurymedon,  Menander,  and  Euthydemus. 

4  Betides]    Or,  partly  also.     See  1.  I,  107. 

3  Consciout  of  which.]  Though,  as  it  seems,  he  did  not  inform  his  col- 
leagues. 

*  The  Athenians  would  never  approve,  4'C.]  Mitford  thus  paraphrases : 
"  The  temper  of  the  Athenian  people  is  well  known  to  me;  warm  in  ex- 
pectation, and  jealous  of  their  authority,  they  will  highly  resent  a  mea- 
sure so  disappointing  to  their  hopes,  unauthorized  by  their  decree.'* 

>'>  Those  who  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  conduct,  ^c]  Mitford  well 
paraphrases  thus :  "  Our  conduct,  then,  let  it  be  recollected,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment,  and  our  fate  must  be  decided  ly  the  vote,  not  of 
those  who  have  seen  and  who  know  what  we  know,  but  of  those  who  will 
be  persuaded  of  any  thing  by  any  eloquent  accuser. 


j> 
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lie  for  his  part  would  wish  not  so  much  to  be  put  to  death  on 
n  base  though  unjust  charge,  as  to  encounter  the  hazard  of 
sufiPering  death,  if  it  must  be  so,  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.^ 

The  affairs  of  the  Syracusans,  he  said,  were  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  theirs;  for,  what  with  the  expences  of  paying 
foreign  troops,  and  the  charges  of  maintaining  fortresses,  and 
those  of  supporting  a  large  navy  now  for  a  year,  they  were 
reduced  to  great  straits,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  them- 
selves ;  for  they  had  already  expended  two  hundred  talents, 
and  incurred  a  debt  for  a  yet  greater  sum ;  and  if  they  should 
fail  ever  so  little  of  their  punctuality  in  paying  their  present 
forces,  their  affairs  were  ruined,  being  maintained  rather  by 
auxiliary  troops,  who  might  serve  or  not,  than  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Athenians)  troops  who  must  serve. 

They  ought,  therefore,  he  said,  to  wait  a  while  "^  and  per- 
severe in  the  siege,  and  not  to  go  off  beaten  in  funds,  wherein 
they  are  much  superior. 

XLIX.  In  saying  this  Nicias  had  chiefly  relied  on  the 
exact  information  he  had  received  of  the  state  of  a&irs  at 
Syracuse,  of  their  extreme  want  of  money,  and  because  there 
was  there  a  party  desirous  to  put  the  state  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  and  who  were  sending  messages  to  him,  not 
to  abandon  the  siege :  and  moreover,  as  feeling  a  reliance,  at 
least  on  the  fleet,  stronger  than  before«^ 


6  77ie  hands  of  ike  enemy.]  The  translators  have  not  well  represented 
the  sense  of  i%,  and  the  commentators  give  no  account  of  it.  Perhaps, 
the  words  rovro  waBtXv  correspond  to  the  vir  'A^rivaitav  drrSXtv^at,  just  as 
tdiq.  and  drifjuMri^  are  oflen  opposed.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  kindred  passage 
of  Eurip.  Orest.  439.  Mev.  '1%  wp6g  tx^p&v  fi  irp6g  'Apyiiag  x^<^*^C  i  Op, 

7  Wait  a  while,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  rpf^eiv,  which  is 
omitted  by  the  translators,  from  ignorance,  it  should  seem,  of  its  sense. 
As  the  best  writers  (Aristophanes  and  Sophocles  ap.  Steph.  Thes.)  use  the 
phrases  fiiov  rpi€ny,  and  al&ya  rpi&tv,  so  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  thej 
used  xP^vov  Tpi€tiv,  and  probably  rpiSnv  by  itself.  The  sense,  then,  is 
temptu  terere;  and  we  may  aptlj^  compare  our  own  phrase  to  rub  off)  which 
aeeins  to  be  founded  on  a  Latinism.  Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  phrases 
were  used,  in  an  unfavourable  sense,  of  what  is  unpleasant.  So  Soph. 
Elect.  602.  SvoTvxn  pioy  rpitnv.  to  rub  on,  in  a  miserable  life. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  that  the  Scholiast  nearly  perceived  the 
sense,  by  explaming  it  irapthxtiv.  And  so  Malchus  Rhetor,  ap.  Corp.  Byz. 
Paris,  p.  89.  A.  oit  hi  in  rpH^iiv  Ttjv  futxfiv, 

*  Feeling  reliance,  ^c,]    Such  seems  to  be  the  true  representation  of  tht 
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On  the  other  hand,  Demosthenes^  as  to  the  proposal  of  con*- 
tlnuing  at  the  siege,  could  not  by  any  means  ^  approve  of  it 
If,  however,  it  were  thought  proper  not  to  withdraw  the  army 
without  the  authority  of  a  decree  of  the  Athenians,  but  to  wait 
a  while,  they  ought,  he  said,  to  do  this  after  removing  to 
Thapsus,  or  to  Catana,  from  whence  they  might,  by  going 
forth  with  their  land  forces,  subsist  themselves  °,  and  annoy 
their  enemies,  by  plundering  their  countr}',  and  might  carry 
on  the  contest  by  sea,  with  their  ships,  not  in  a  confined  spot 
(which  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  country),  but  in  a  wide 
space  with  plenty  of  sea-room,  wherein  their  skill  would  be 
serviceable  to  them,  and  they  would  not  have  to  make  their 
retreats  and  advances  by  coming  on  and  falling  back  in  a 
circumscribed  space.  Upon  the  whole,  he  by  no  means,  he 
said,  approved  of  remaining  any  longer  where  they  were,  but 
thought  they  ought  now,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  be  gone,  and 
no  longer  delay. 

The  very  same  counsel  was  given  by  Eurymedon.  But 
upon  Nicias  making  some  objections,  a  hesitation  and  demur  ^ 


eense,  if,  at  least,  the  passage  be  correct :  but  the  ellipsis  of  iiaSXov  in  thit 
context  is  somewhat  harsh.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  adopt  the  emen- 
dation of  Goeller,  y  for  ^,  who  renders  the  passage  thus :  **  And  at  least  he 
had  now  as  much  confidence  in  the  fleet  as  before ; "  adding  the  following 
explanation :  **  Hoc  est,  nondum  postrema  clade  pugnae  navalis  ita  animo 
fractus  erat,  ut  salutera  in  navibus  positam  de«perare^,  aut  sese,  si  omnia 
destituissent,  iis  abire  posse  diffideret."  Yet  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the 
vporepov,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  time  before  the  arrival  of  the 
reinforcement. 

Whichever  mode  be  adopted,  icjoari^^cjc  is  for  Kparvv^Eig  (as  Bauer  takes 
it};  or,  perhaps,  for  Kparauidtic,  as  in  Psalm  51,  7.  (Sept.)  iSo^  dv^ptavitc  dc 
oifK  id€To  rbv  Biitv  fioiid^  ain-ov  dXK*  lirriXirunv  ivi  ro  vXij^oc  (I  would  read, 
from  two  MSS.,  T(f  irX^^cc)  rov  nXovrov  avrov,  cat  idwantMi^ri  (AquiL 
kKparaitlj^ri)  iiri  ry  fiarmdrtiri  ovrofJ. 

Finally,  dapiriiati  is  for  iiri  dap^^ffci,  or  vvb  dapffiftrtioc, 

fi  Not  by  jany  hwans.]  So  the  translators  render ;  but  that  sense  cannot 
be  elicited  from  hirukc  olv^  which  signifies  quomodocunque.  For  oirctfc  oiv 
(which  indeed  is,  as  T.  Magister  tells  us,  not  Attic)  I  would  read  bwatiow^ 
which  occurs  elsewhere  in  our  author,  1.  7.  and  L  8,  71.  ov^  bwuMrriovv 
kvUnvav,  Xen.  Mem.  l,  6,  ll.  96^v  H  <rt  M'  oTrwrriovv  (vo/icZ(tf.)  Lucian 
0,  887.  oh^  bmfrriow  ifTTifi^Xdx^fl'  Anom.  ap.  Suid.  in  dyrip,  otC*^  oinairTUnnf 
maawKovrac  iax^i* 

s  Subsist  themtehei.]  I  have  here  followed  ^pk^vrai^  the  reading  of 
two  f4SS.,  edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller,  and  which  is  required  by  the 
sense. 

4  A  hentaUon  mid  demur,]  Not  dM^  as  Hobbes  renders :  the  words, 
too,  have  solely  a  reference  to  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon. 
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arose,  and  moreover  a  suspicion  that  Nicias  rested  his  opinion 
upon  some  further  knowledge  ^  than  they  possessed.  In  this 
manner  there  was  a  suspension  of  measures,  and  a  continu- 
ance on  the  spot. 

'  L.  Meanwhile  Gylippus  and  Sicanus  arrived  at  Syracuse, 
Sicanus  having  miscarried  in  his  attempt  on  Acragas;  for 
while  he  was  yet  in  Gela,  the  party  which  was  friendly  to  the 
Syracusans  had  been  expelled.^  Gylippus  came  with  another 
considerable  army  raised  from  Sicily,  and  with  the  heavy- 
armed  sent  in  the  spring  from  Peloponnesus  in  transports, 
which  had  come  from  Libya  to  Selinus.  For  being  carried 
out  of  their  course  to  Libya,  and  the  Cyrenseans  having  sup- 
plied them  with  two  triremes,  and  guides  for  the  voyage;  in 
their  passage  along  shore  \  they  had  given  assistance  to  the 
Euesperitae^,  besieged  by  the  Libyans,  and  conquered  the  latter. 
From  thence  having  gone  to  Neapolis,  a  mart  town  of  the 
Carthaginians  (distant  from  Sicily,  by  the  shortest  course, 
only  two  days'  sail),  they  arrived  at  Selinus. — Immediately  on 
their  arrival  the  Syracusans  made  preparations  for  again  at- 
tacking the  Athenians  on  both  elements,  both  with  land  and 
sea  forces. 

The  Athenian  commanders,  however,  finding  that  they  had 
received  an  accession  of  forces,  and  moreover  that  their  own 
affairs  were  not  bettering,  but  every  day  growing  in  all  re- 
spects worse,  especially  in  the  sickness  with  which  the  army 
was  afflicted,  repented  that  they  had  not  before  taken  their 


*  Some  greater  know/edge,  4'^-]  So  ^-  5,  29.  vofiKrdvng  vXiov  rt  tiSoraQ 
fiiracrrrivai  avTo\)Q,  Pausan.  1, 18,  2.  irXkov  ri  ilZkvcu.  Hence  may  be  illus- 
trated Herod.  9,  41,  18.  tovtov  fikv  vvv  rf  airrfi  lyiviro  xai  6i}€atW  yvuffxif, 
CtQ  irpoiidoToc  ttXivv  re  Kal  tovtov,  and  Eurip.  Alcest.  1116.  See  the  note 
on  1.  5,  29,  5. 

1  The  party  which  ivat,  ^c,]  The  sense  of  the  original  has  best  been 
seen  by  Bauer ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  words  are  not  correct,  and  (hat  the 
true  reading  is  17  toIq  2.  ^tXia  Iktt, 

>  Along  thore,]    Namely,  that  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 

9  EuetperiUB,]  A  city  on  the  veree  of  Cyrene;  on  which  see  the  com- 
mentators on  Pausan.  4,  26.  WesseTinc  on  Herod.  4,  171.  It  was  after- 
wards called  Berenice,  and  bears  now  we  name  of  Bengasi. 

Singularly  illustrative  is  it  of  the  impediments  to  navigation  in  antient 
times,  and  the  tardiness  and  uncertamty  with  which  voyages  were  made» 
when  what  would  have  occupied  a  modem  vessel,  with  any  tolerably  fflir 
wind,  scarcely  a  week,  should  have  extended  from  spring  to  aatumn. 

P  4 
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departure.  And  as  even  Nicia$  was  now  not  adverse  to  the 
measure,  otherwise  than  he  desired  that  it  might  not  be  put  to 
the  vote  in  public  council,  they  gave  orders,  as  secretly  as  pos- 
sible, for  all  to  prepare  themselves  to  put  to  sea  from  the  camp, 
on  a  signal  given.  And  when,  after  every  thing  was  ready  % 
they  were  about  to  sail  away,  the  moon  was  eclipsed  ^,  for  it 
happened  to  be  full  moon.  And  now  the  greater  part  of  the 
Athenian  army,  regarding  the  thing  as  ominous  %  urged  the 
generals  to  stop  ;  and  Nicias  (for,  in  truth,  he  was  too  much 
addicted  to  superstition  ^  and  such  sort  of  scruples)  declared 
that  he  would  not  even  have  it  deliberated  'whether  or  h&iv 
they  should  remove,  until  the  expiration  of  the  thrice  nine 
days  ®  which  the  soothsayers  directed.  And  this  was  the 
cause  why  the  Athenians  delayed  and  remained  on  the  spot 


*  After  every  thing  was  ready*]  Hence  it  is  clear  that  some  time  elapsed 
between  the  departure  being  resolved  upon  and  the  period  at  which  it  was 
on  the  point  of  being  put  into  execution.  Now,  it  need  not  be  suppoted 
that  they  were  detained  till  the  eclipse  solely  by  the  necessary  preparations. 
I  suspect  that  they  had  waited  some  short  time  for  the  period  when  the 
full  moon  should  be  past, 

5  The  moon  was  eclipted.]  The  day  is  calculated  to  have  been  the  27th 
of  August,  413  B.  C,  m  the  fourth  year  of  the  91st  Olympiad. 

^  Regardinf  the  thing  at  ominouM,]  i.  e.  as  a  portent  boding  ill.  'Ev^v/iiov 
irouicr^at  signifies  primarily  to  revolve  a  thing  in  mind,  and  dwell  upon ;  a 
sense  very  rare,  but  which  occurs  at  Appian  t.  1,  602.  It  more  frequently 
signifies  (as  here)  ominosum  habere,  m  religione  trahere,  to  regard  as 
ominous.  Sometimes  it  merely  signifies  to  make  a  scruple  of,  or  at,  any 
thing. 

^  None,'*  says  Mitford,  "  had  then  science  to  foresee  the  regular  return 
of  that  phenomenon ;  few  could  be  persuaded  that  the  cause  was  in  the 
order  of  nature."  It  is  true  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  omen  which 
showed  that  it  boded  ill  to  the  Athenians  rather  than  to  the  Syracusans ; 
but  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Mitford,  '*  that  omens  of  undecided  import, 
such  is  the  nature  of  superstitious  fear,  commonly  were  taken  as  unfavour- 
able by  those  in  adverse  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge 
that  the  Athenians  held  themselves  to  be  the  objects  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure portended,  sufficed  for  the  Syracusans  to  derive  encouragement 
from  the  portent."  In  fact,  it  was  with  omens  as  with  prophecies,  which 
latter  have  in  all  ages  almost  invariably  been  predictive  of  evil. 

"*  Addicted  to  superstition^  ^itaofidc  denotes  especially  that  kind  of  super- 
stition which  deals  in  soothsaying,  &c.  So  Theophylact  on  Titus  1,  13. 
de(a<f/AOic  vpotrixovra  Kai  rrjv  ftavTiKt)v  Karopdwravra. 

s  Thrice  nine  days,}  Wasse,  Goeller,  and  others  suspect  the  kwia  to 
have  been  foisted  in  by  the  scribes.  That  only  the  three  days  after  lunar 
or  solar  eclipses  were  thought  unlucky,  Wesseling  says,  is  clear  from  the 
Exegetica  ox  Autodides,  referred  to  by  Plutarch  in  his  Nicias.  And  this, 
he  tninks,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Diodorus,  and  is  supported  by 
the  facts  for  the  Athenians  remained  no  such  time.    But  I  can  hardly 
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LI.  But  the  Syracusans,  having  had  intelligence  of  thi% 
were  much  more  excited  not  to  slacken  in  their  efforts  against 
the  Athenians,  as  now  bearing  testimony  that  they  thought 
themselves  no  longer  superior  to  them  either  by  sea  or  land : 
for,  otherwise,  they  would  not  have  projected  a  departure. 
They  were,  moreover,  unwilling  that  they  should  fix  themselves 
in  any  other  part  of  Sicily  ^ ;  by  which  they  would  be  harder 
to  make  war  upon  ;  but  had  rather  there^  and  in  a  place  ad- 
vantageous to  themselves,  compel  them  to  battle. 

They,  therefore,  manned  their  ships,  and  exercised  the 
crews  as  many  days  as  seemed  sufiicient  And  when  the  pro- 
per time  arrived,  they,  on  the  first  day,  attempted  to  storm 
the  Athenian  fortifications ;  and,  upon  a  small  detachment  of 
heavy-armed  and  cavalry  making  a  sally  from  certain  posterns, 
they  intercepted  some  of  the  heavy-armed,  and  routing,  held 
them  in  chase;  but  the  entrance  being  narrow,  the  Athenians 
lost  seventy  horses^,  and  some  inconsiderable  number  of 
heavy-armed. 

LII.  And  for  this  day  the  Syracusan  army  retreated ;  but 
on  the  following,  they  at  once  sailed  forth  with  their  ships, 
seventy-six  in  number,  and  with  their  land  forces  marched 
against  the  walls.  On  which  the  Athenians  launched  forth 
against  them  with  eighty-six  ships,  and,  closing  with  each  other. 


consent  to  abandon  the  Iwka^  as  being  found  in  all  the  MSS.  Besides, 
thrice  nine  was  a  favourite  number  with  the  soothsayers.  Vide  supra,  1.  $, 
26.  And  so  Soph.  CEd.  col.  483.  Tpic  iwia  avry  KXUva^  i^  dft^iv  x^poiv 
Ti3eic  ikaioQ^  ratrS'  tircvxcc^ai  Xirdg,  Uorat.  Carm.  3, 19, 12.  tribus  autem 
novem  miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodb.  Moreover,  three  is  as  much 
too  small  a  number  as  thrice  nine  may  seem  too  large.  And  Plutarch  must 
have  read  rpig  iwla,  since  he  says  that  Nicias  thought  they  ought  to  wait 
another  revolution  of  the  moon. 

Mitford,  too,  (1  find^  rejects  the  conjecture  of  Wesseling  and  Dodweli. 
**  The  latter  has  (he  thinks)  given  either  not  due  attention,  or  not  due  cre« 
dit,  to  the  narrative  of  Thucydides,  which,  without  such  minute  accuracy, 
is  consistent  and  clear." 

»  Ftx  tkenuehet  in  some  other  part  of  Sicili/.]  Either  Naxus,  or  Catana ; 
for  the  Syracusans  had,  perhaps,  heard  of  what  was  mentioned  in  council, 
or  had  anticipated  the  measure  in  their  minds. 

«  Horses.]  Not  horsemen,  as  Hobbes  renders ;  a  sense  not  permitted  by 
'ifrvovsi  for  though  in  the  singular  the  word  signifies  cavalry,  yet  never,  I 
think,  in  the  plural. 

Tlie  horses  were  lost  by  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance,  though  the 
.  riders,  it  seems,  contrived  to  get  in. 
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they  came  to  battle :  and  as  Eurymedon  ^  was  leading  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and  being  desirous  to  surround 
the  enemy's  ships,  had  therefore  drawn  out  his  line  too  near 
^e  shore,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  who  had  then  first 
defeated  the  centre  of  the  Athenians,  also.cut  off  and  inter* 
cepted  hivi  in  the  bottom  and  inmost  recess  of  the  port,  and 
destroyed  both  him  and  the  ships  that  followed  him.  Then 
the  Syracusans  made  chase  after  all  the  Athenian  ships,  and 
drove  them  on  shore. 

LIII.  And  now  Gylippus,  on  seeing  the  enemy's  ships  de- 
feated, and  carried  farther  than  the  piles  (or  stockade)  and  their 
camp,  went  with  intent  to  kill  such  as  disembarked,  and  in 
order  that  the  Syracusans  should  more  easily  drag  off  the  ene- 
my's ships  from  the  part  of  the  shore  which  was  theirs,  led  a 
detachment  of  the  army  down  to  the  jetty.'^    Seeing  these,  the 


1  And  at  Eurymedon^  cf-c]  Eurymedon,  who  commanded  the  right,  to 
use  that  advantage  which  superiority  of  numbers  gave,  stretched  away  with 
a  view  to  surround  the  left  of  the  enemy.  Ihe  centre  spreading,  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  too  great  an  interval  between  the  divisions,  weakened 
itself  by  making  the  intervals  too  great  between  ship  and  ship.  In  this 
state  it  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  close  order,  and  presently  defeated. 
The  Syracusans  then  directing  their  principal  effort  against  the  division  of 
Eurymedon,  now  cut  off*  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  took,  destroyed,  or 

'  drove  aground  every  ship,  and  Eurymedon  himself  was  killed.    The  lefl 
wing,  thus  wholly  without  support,  fled  pursued  to  the  shore.    (Mitford.) 
s  The  jetty.']    Or,  accordmg  to  Goeller,  a  promontory^  namely,  that 

'jutting  out  below  Olympieum,  in  the  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ananus 
to  the  bottom  or  inmost  recess  of  the  port  called  Dascon.  Thus  (he  adds) 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  horns  of  a  bay  or  port  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  845.  A., 
and  perhaps  m  Thucyd.  1. 8, 90.  To  this  interpretation,  however,  of  r))v 
yijX^v  I  must  take  exception ;  for,  as  no  such  x<7^>)  ^^  heen  before  men- 
tioned, or  could  be  supposed  known  to  the  reader,  thus  there  would  be  an 
unparalleled  harshness.  I  must,  therefore,  still  regard  it  as  denoting  that 
end  of  the  Athenian  stockade  forming  their  naval  station,  which  was  oppo- 
site Syracuse,  and  which,  from  jutting  out  like  a  pier,  is  called  by  tliat 
name.  The  article  at  rt/v  x'7^'7^  ^^  reference  to  the  r&v  (rravpiafiaruiv 
just  before,  where  the  plural  number  is  used,  because  the  kind  of  port  for 
the  Athenian  ships  was  formed  by  two  hooked  stockades,  each  terminating 
in  a  jetty.  The  x»?^»)  cannot  apply  to  the  promontory  mentioned  by  GoeU 
ler,U>r  tnus  the  marsh  Lysimelia  would  be  much  too  far  off,  and  they  would 
have  to  cross  the  Anapus ;  which,  as  the  bridge  was  broken  down,  would 
be  impossible,  for,  as  Swinburne  tells  us,  the  river  is  very  deep.  In  fact, 
what  Goeller  here  writes  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  plan,  where  he  makes 
the  Athenian  naval  station  to  have  been  still  a  little  below  the  Plemmyrium : 

'-  whereas,  it  is  clear  that  their  present  station  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
port,  somewhere  between  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus  and  the  end  of  th« 
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Tyrsenians  (who  were  then  on  guard  for  the  Athenians)  hur- 
ried forwards  in  disorder,  and  falling  upon  the  first  that  came 
up,  routed  and  drove  them  into  the  marsh  called  the  Lysimelia. 
But,  afterwards,  a  greater  force  of  the  Syracusans  and  their 
allies  having  come  up,  the  Athenians,  also  alarmed  for  their 
ships,  went  to  give  assistance,  and,  engaging  with  the  enemy, 
defeated  and  chased  them  off,  killing  some  inconsiderable 
number  ^ ;  and  also  saved  the  greater  part  of  the  ships,  and 
brought  them  to  the  camp.  Eighteen,  however,  the  Syra- 
cusans and  their  allies  captured,  putting  to  death  all  the  men.^ 
They  also  proceeded  against  the  rest  of  the  ships,  intending  to 
burn  them ;  for  which  purpose  they  filled  an  old  merchant- 
ship  with  faggots  and  torch-wood  ^ ;  and,  setting  fire  to  the 
combustibles,  let  her  drive  against  the  Athenians,  the  wind 
setting  right  that  way.  The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary, 
alarmed  for  their  ships,  contrived  all  sorts  of  means  for  check- 
ing and  quenching  the  flame ;  having  effected  which,  and  hin- 
dered the  further  approach  of  the  fire-ship,  they  were  thus  de- 
livered from  the  danger. 

LIV.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  erected  a  trophy  for  the 
sea-fight,  and  for  the  interception  of  the  heavy-armed  at  the 
wall  above  ^  where  also  they  took  the  horses.     The  Athe- 


wall  of  circumvallation.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  their  station 
ever  since  the  capture  of  the  forts  of  Plemmyriuni ;  and,  probably,  imme- 
diately after  that  event  the  stockades  and  jetties  were  formed. 

^  Some  incofuiderable  number,]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  of  some 
of  the  best  MSS.,  adopted  in  the  editions  of  Bekker  and  Goeller,  by  which 
a  negative  is  inserted  before  voWovq,  This,  as  Goeller  observes,  is  con- 
firmed by  Dipdorus. 

-t  AH  the  men.]  Namely,  all  the  men  found  on  board  the  ships  when 
captured ;  for  two  hundred,  the  number  stated  by  Diodorus  as  the  amount 
of  the  Athenian  loss,  could  not  be  near  that  of  the  crews  of  eighteen  tri- 
remes. Indeed,  for  diaKoeiiavy  I  suspect  we  should  read  rpi^x*^'**^*  '^^ 
two  numbers  are  perpetually  confounded. 

&  Faggots  and  torck^wood^  KXf^/Luiri^itfv  koX  d^6c.  Of  these  terms  the 
former  occurs  in  Aristoph.  Thesm.  728.  Appian  2, 78,  87.  and  Eustath.  ap. 
Bbet.  in  Arist.  854.  T.  ^av6c.  17  ^«  KXrjfiaTidtiw  XufivAc.  and  Kkfiftara  in 
Pol.vsn.  7, 21,  4.  By  KKfifidriQ  is  denoted  fire-wood^  and  by  ^acc.what  W6 
call  kindling. 

1  The  iMdi  above,]  It  should  seem  that  the  walls  of  the  Athenians,  of 
which  we  have  lately  had  frequent  mention,  were  the  lower  end  of  the  lintt 
of  circumvallation  and  contravallation,  some  time  before  finished.  When 
the  rest  of  the  wall  in  question  became  useless,  and  was  abandoned,  the! 
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niansy  on  their  part,  erected  one,  for  the  rout  of  those  in- 
fantry whom  the  Tyrsenians  drove  into  the  marsh,  and  for 
such  other  advantages  as  they  obtained  with  the  rest  of  the 
army. 

LV.  On  the  Syracusans  having  now  obtained  a  decided 
victory  even  at  sea  (for  before  they  had  stood  in  awe  of  the 
ships  that  had  come  with  Demosthenes),  the  Athenians  were 
in  utter  dejection  of  spirits,  as  the  reverse  was  both  unexpected 
and  heavy.  But  far  greater  was  their  repentance  for  having 
undertaken  the  expedition;  for,  having  come  against  these 
states  \  the  only  ones  hitherto  with  similar  institutions  and 
manners,  under  a  democratical  form  of  government  like  them- 
selves, and  possessing  shipping,  horses,  and  power  %  without 
being  able  to  introduce  any  dissension  among  them  about 
change  of  polity,  whereby  they  might  have  been  brought  over» 
nor  could  bring  them  to  submit  ^  by  means  of  their  forces, 
though  therein  much  superior;  but  being  mostly  defeated,  they 
were,  even  before  the  last  affair,  in  great  straits  as  to  what  course 
to  take ;  and  since  they  had  been  mastered  also  at  sea  (which 
they  would  never  have  thought),  they  were  much  more  at  a 
loss  what  course  to  take. 

LVI.    And  now  the  Syracusans  immediately  went  around 


lower  end,  it  should  seem,  was  still  retained  and  fitted  up  as  a  fortification 
to  defend  their  camp. 

I  These  states.]    Namely,  those  of  Sicily. 

s  Possessing  shippings  ^c]  Duker  would  read  kuI  vavcl  kcU  cVirocc  Kai 
uE/c^ci  ItTxvovoaiQ.  And  this  conjecture  he  confirms  and  illustrates  from. 
1. 1,  2,5,46  and  104.  To  which  may  be  added  Eurip.Orest.  901.  ^p<i<nt 
hyy^tv,  Philostr.V.  Ap.  1.  8,  9.  r)  iroXtc  ohx  'ivvtajivpiatfaji  U  dv^ptairuv  iex(fii4 
A  similar  emendation  was  made  by  Reiske  on  Dinarchus  p.  95, 23.  There  is 
also  a  kindred  passage  in  Lucian,  t.  3,  518, 41.  ug  li  tovtov  rbv  dvdptairoy 
'dirXMV  utrkfyvav  Kai  vtdv,  Kai  trrpaTOvkdtaVf  koI  Kcupwv,  Kai  xpriji&nav  K^putv, 
where,  for  Koip&v,  I  would  conjecture  x^^f^^tfi^f^'S  ^  signification  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Polybius. 

After  all,  however,  the  common  reading  may  be  defended,  and  was,  per- 
haps, read  by  Dio  Cassius,  since  at  p.  619.  we  have  the  following  imitation 
of  this  passage :  axex'^<fTov  tooovtovq  Kai  toiovtovq  ovract  Kai  SirXa  Kai  xph* 
fiara  cat  vavc  Kai  iVirouc  txo»"""C'  Whichever  reading  be  adopted,  there 
will  be  nearly  the  same  difficulty  in  phraseology. 

9  Nor  could  bring  them  to  stibmitJ]  For  (though  the  commentators  omit 
to  notice  it)  vpoetjyov  is  to  be  taken  from  the  preceding  irpo<r^ovro» 
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the  harbour  without  fear  ^,  and  began  to  meditate  blocking" 
up  its  mouth,  that  the  Athenians  should  no  longer,  even  if 
they  wished  it,  be  able  to  steal  off.  For  it  was  no  longer  their 
study  and  aim  only  how  to  save  themselves^  but  also  how  they 
might  hinder  the  enemy  from  being  saved,  since  they  conceived 
(as  was  really  the  case)  that  as  to  present  power  they  were  far 
superior  to  them ;  and  thought,  that  if  they  should  conquer 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  it 
would  appear  to  the  Greeks  a  glorious  achievement,  as  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  would  be  part  of  them  immediately  restored 
to  freedom,  and  part  liberated  from  fear  of  enslavement* 
For  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for  the  remaining  strength 
of  the  Athenians  to  sustain  the  war  that  should  be  brought 
upon  them.  And  themselves  being  accounted  the  authors  of 
it,  would  be  held  in  great  admiration  both  by  men  now  living, 
and  by  those  that  should  come  after.  Indeed,  it  was  a  contest 
worthy  of  their  labour  both  on  those  accounts,  and  because  they 
had  not  gained  the  mastery  over  the  Athenians  wdy^  but  also 
of  the  many  other  allies;  nor,  again,  had  they  alone  achieved 
it  '^  but  jointly  with  those  that  combined  to  succour  them,  being 
leaders  in  conjunction  with  the  Corinthians  and  Lacedaemo^ 
nians,  exposing  their  city  to  peril  ^  for  the  rest,  and  contri- 
buting chiefly  to  the  amount  of  the  naval  force.^  Never,  indeed, 
were  so  many  nations  brought  together  to  one  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  comprehensive  roll  of  those  who,  in  this  war, 
were  collected  either  at  Athens  or  at  Lacedaemon. 

LVII.     For  thus  many  (as  will  now  be  shown)  were,  on 
either  side,  engaged  against  Sicily,  and  for  its  defence ;  the 


>  Went  around  the  harbour  without  fear "]  Which  they  had  never  before 
done,  being  always  in  awe  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 

^  Nor  again,  had  they  alone  achieved  it,  ^c,]  This  would  not  seem  much 
to  the  present  purpose ;  but  it  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  fol- 
lows; and  the  argument  is,  that  though  it  was  done  with  the  cooperation 
of  allies,  yet  they  themselves  held  the  command  at  least  in  conjunction  with 
the  two  principal  states  of  Greece. 

9  Exposing  their  city  to  peril  for  the  resf]  Namely,  as  something  to  run 
danger.  Such  is  the  sense  of  ifnrapdGxovrti^  rijv  iroKiv  irpoaKivSvvfvtrai, 
which  words  are  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  149,  44.  Ttkg  iavrdv  ^x^ 
wpoKivdvvivoai  rdv  (cotvwv  vapk<t\ov, 

'  4  Contributing  chie/iy,  ^c]    I  agree  with  the  Scholiast  and  Goeller,  that 
irpoKdiFTia  must  here  ue  taken  in  an  active  sense. 
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former  helpini^  to  acquire  its  dominion,  the  latter  aiding  to 
preserve  its  liberty.  These  (I  say)  came  to  the  war  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  took  their  side  ^,  not  so  much  from  a  regard  for 
justice,  nor  through  affinity,  but  as  each  happened  to  stand 
affected,  either  in  respect  of  interest  or  necessity.^ 

The  Athenians  themselves,  as  lonians,  willingly  went  against 
the  Syracusans,  as  Dorians.  With  them,  using  the  same 
language  and  customs,  went  the  Lemnians,  Imbrians,  and 
.^Bginetes  (who  then  occupied  JEgma\  and  moreover  the  Hes- 
tiaeans,  who  colonised  Hestisea.  These  joined  their  forces,  as 
being  allies.  Of  the  rest  part  went  as  subject  allies,  part, 
though  independent,  yet  as  allies,  and  some  merely  as  mer- 
cenaries. And  of  the  subject  and  tributary  states  were  the 
Eretrians,  Chalcideans,  Styrians,  and  Carystians  of  Eubcea ; 
from  the  islands  were  the  Ceans,  Andrians,  and  Tenians  ^ ; 
from  Ionia,  the  Milesians,  Samians,  and  Chians.  Of  these 
the  Chians,  being  not  tributary,  but  furnishing  ships,  followed 
as  independent  allies. 

And  those  being,  for  the  most  part,  lonians,  descended  of 
the  Athenians  (except  the  Carystians,  for  they  are  Dryopes), 
and  being  subjects  and  under  constraint,  yet  followed  as  lonians 
against  Dorians.^  Besides  them  went  iEolians,  namely  the 
Methymnseans,  with  ships,  and  not  tributary  subjects,  the 


I  Took  their  tide,]  Literally,  stood  on  the  side  of  one  or  other.  So 
1.  3,  59.  fitrd  TToXe^iwrorwv  ffravreg.     See  my  note  on  St.  Matt.  12,  56, 

^  But  at  each  happened,  ^c.]  Such  is,  1  conceive,  the  sense  of  the  per- 
plexing passage  of  the  original,  where  Goeller  edits,  utg  eVaoroc  rtg  rjjc  Kw" 
rvx^ac  II  Kard  rb  ^vfi(l>Fpop  i)  dvdyKTjg  tax^v.  But  the  alteration  is  merely 
conjectural,  and,  however  specious,  is  unnecessary,  not  to  say  uncritical. 
The  reading  of  Bekker,  though  difficult,  is  not  inexplicable.  The  con- 
struction is:  oif  iKd<rroiQ  iffxfv  (irpdyfia  vepl)  ^vvrvxiag,  for  a»c  kKaeToig 
Kwirvx^'  Here  tax^v  and  dvdyicy  are  by  B^ker  rightly  edited,  from 
several  MSS.  There  will,  indeed,  be  no  difference  in  sense  between  this 
and  Goeller's  reading ;  but  the  more  difficult  one  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
more  genuine. 

s  Tenian$^  I  here  follow  the  conjecture  of  Valckn.,  which  has  been 
approved  by  most  recent  critics ;  and,  being  found  in  one  of  the  MSS., 
has  been  with  reason  edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  The  common  reading 
cannot  well  be  defended. 

-•  Yet  followed,  ^c]  The  sense  (which  is  rather  hinted  at  than  expressed) 
is,  that  **  though  they  went  ns  dependents,  indeed,  and  by  constraint,  yet 
they  had  also  the  inducement  of  going,  as  lonians  against  Dorians ; "  the 
enmity  between  the  two  races  bemg  such,  that  they  willingly  went  one 
against  the  other. 
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Tenedians  and  iBnians  as  tributary.  Those,  the  JEollansj 
were  obliged  to  fight  with  i^lians,  namely  the  Bceotians, 
their  founders,  who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans.  The 
Plataeans,  too,  fought  openly,  as  Boeotians,  against  Boeotians, 
and  those  only  irona  the  justifiable  cause  of  enmity.  The  Rho- 
dians  and  Cytherians,  both  Dorians,  the  latter  colonists  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  yet  bore  arms  with  the  Athenians  against 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  Gylippus.^  The  Rhodians,  Argives 
by  race,  were  compelled  to  bear  arms  against  the  Syracusans, 
as  Dorians,  and  the  Geloans  their  own  colonists,  who  were 
on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans.^  Also  of  the  islanders  around 
Peloponnesus,  the  Cephallenians  and  Zacynthians  were  in-i 
deed  independent,  but  because  of  their  insular  situation  (the 
Athenians  having  the  dominion  of  the  sea)  followed  rather  by 
constraint  The  Corcyfaeans,  not  only  Dorians,  but  clearly 
Corinthians  ^,  followed  against  the  Corinthians  and  Syracu- 
sans, though  the  colonists  of  one,  and  the  kindred  of  the  other : 
and  that,  indeed,  under  a  specious  colour  of  necessity,  but 
not  less  from  inclination,  through  their  hatred  of  the  Corin-* 
thians.  Thus,  also,  the  Messenians  (as  they  were  now  called) 
at  Naupactus  were  taken  from  thence,  and  from  Pylus  (then  in 
the  possession  of  the  Athenians)  to  the  war ;  as  also  some  few 
exiles  of  the  Megareans  were  compelled,  through  their  cala- 
mity, to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Sellnuntians,  though  Me- 
gareans. 

As  to  the  rest,  their  participation  in  the  expedition  was 
more  voluntary.  For  the  Argives,  not  so  much  for  alliance 
sake,  as  out  of  enmity  towards  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  indi- 
vidually for  their  private  advantage,  went,  Dorians  against 
Dorians,  with  the  Athenians,  lonians. 


^  77ie  Rhodians  and  Ci/lherians,  ^c]  Hence  it  appears  that  Cythera  was 
never  restored  to  the  Lacedsemonians  at  the  peace.  The  Cytherians,  we 
may  suppose,  followed  the  Athenians  so  much  the  more  willingly,  as  having 
been  treated  with  unusual  lenity  by  the  Athenians,  on  their  conquest  of  the 
island. 

<>  Who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans^  I  here  read,  from  the  con- 
jecture of  Lindau,  toXq  fxtrd  2t;p.,  as  being  required  by  propriety.  Ma^ofti- 
voig  is  to  be  supplied  from  ifidxovro, 

7  Clearly  Corinthians.']  The  oat^CtQ  must  be  referred,  not  to  liitovro^  with 
Hobbes  and  others^  but  to  KopMioi, 
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The  Mantineans,  and  other  Arcadian  mercenaries,  accus- 
tomed ever  to  go  against  whoever  are  pointed  out  to  them  as 
foes,  now,  for  gain,  accounted  as  such  the  Arcadians  who  went 
with  the  Corinthians.  The  Cretans  and  ^tolians,  too,  went 
by  the  impulse  of  lucre.  But  it  happened  that  the  Cretans 
went,  however  unwillingly,  for  lucre,  not  with  their  colonists, 
but  against  those  who  with  the  Rhodians  founded  Gela. 
Some  Acamanians,  too,  partly  for  lucre,  but  more  through 
friendship  for  Demosthenes,  and  good-will  to  the  Athenians, 
and  as  their  allies,  went  as  auxiliaries. 

Thus  far  for  those  situated  within  the  confines  of  the  Ionian 
gulf.  Next  came,  of  Italiots,  the  Thurians  and  Metapontians, 
who  (hemmed  in  by  such  necessity,  amidst  times  of  sedition  and 
violence,  as  to  be  compelled  thereto)  formed  the  expedition  ®  ; 
as  also  of  Siceliots,  tlie  Naxians  and  Cataneans ;  of  Bar* 
barians  the  E^gestseans,  who  also  brought  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Siculi ;  finally,  of  those  beyond  Sicily  some  Tyrsenians 
(on  account  of  a  difference  with  the  Syracusans),  and  Japygians 
as  mercenaries.  Such  and  so  many  were  the  nations  which 
took  part  in  the  expedition  with  the  Athenians. 

LVIII.  On  the  other  side,  the  Syracusans  were  supported 
by  the  Camarinaeans,  whose  territory  bordered  on  their  own, 
and  the  Geloans,  who  inhabited  next  beyond  them,  and  again 
(the  Acragantines  taking  no  part),  who  were  situated  in  the 
same  direction,  the  Selinuntians.  These  occupied  that  part 
of  Sicily  which  is  opposite  to  Libya.  The  Himerseans  were 
of  that  part  which  is  turned  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  where  they 
are  the  only  Greek  inhabitants.  And  they  in  that  quarter 
were  the  only  auxiliaries  of  the  Syracusans. 


not 

T6Tt  trraaiutTiKwv  Kaipwv  KantXrififiivutv,  and  8Uppli__  , 

ders  the  whole  passage  thus :  "  ex  Italicis  vero  populis  Thurii  et  Meta- 
pontii,  qui  in  hujusmodi  temporum  angustiis  et  in  reipublicae  seditione  in- 
tercept! essent,  eandem  militiam  sunt  secuti."  In  supplyin/ir  avTwv  he  seems 
perfectly  right;  but  otherwise  his  mode  of  construction  is  too  com- 
plicated. There  will  be  little  difficulty  if  the  passage  be  printed  thus: 
Merairovrwv  iv  roiavTUic  AvayKoic  f^ore  (TTacuiiTUi&v  Kaipoiv  KaTtiXtjfifiiviov, 
Kwtorpdrivov.  The  roiavTais  nas  reference  to  some  words  omitted,  such  as 
Bauer  supplies,  w^rc  avayKoJ^tv^ai  (frparivftv. 
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Such  were  the  Grecian  nations  of  those  in  Sicily  (all  Do* 
rians  and  independent)  who  were  allies  of  Syracuse.  Of  the 
Barbarians  were  the  Siculi,  such  as  had  not  revolted  to  the 
Athenians.  Of  the  Greeks  out  of  Sicily  were  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  furnished  a  Spartan  leader,  and*  some  others, 
Neodamodes^  (or  newly  enfranchised)  and  Helots.  The 
Corinthians  come  with  sea  and  land  forces  (alone  of  the 
allies  with  both) ;  as  also  the  Leucadians  and  Ambraciots^ 
for  kindred's  sake^^;  some  mercenaries  from  Arcadia  sent 
by  the  Corinthians ;  some  Sicyonians  who  joined  the  expedi- 
tion from  constraint;  and,  of  those  beyond  Peloponnesus,  the 
Boeotians. 

In  addition  to  these  auxiliary  troops,  the  Siceliots  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  they  were  potent  states,  furnished  a  num- 
ber in  all  respects  greater ;  for  there  were  collected  together 
of  heavy*armed,  ships,  and  horse,  considerable  numbers,  and 
of  other  kinds  of  force  a  great  abundance. 

But  the  Syracusans  themselves  contributed  a  number,  I  may 
say,  more  considerable  than  all  ^^  the  rest,  both  because  of  the 
greatness  of  their  state,  and  the  imminent  peril  in  which  they 
were  placed. 

LIX.  Such  and  so  great  were  the  forces  coUected  on  both 
sides ;  for  the  whole  were  then  present  to  each,  nor  was  there 
any  further  accession  to  either  side. 

The  Syracusans,  then,  with  reason,  thought  it  would  be  a 
noble  achievement,  if,  in  addition  to  the  recent  victory  at  sea^ 
they  could  capture  the  whole  armament,  considerable  as  it  was, 
of  the  Athenians,  and  prevent  their  escape  by  any  way,  whe- 
ther by  sea  or  by  land.  They  therefore  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  block  up  the  mouth  '  of  the  great  port  (which  is 
about  eight  stadia  across),  with  triremes  placed  broadside,  to- 


ff Neodamodei.]    See  I.  S,  34  and  67.  and  the  notes.  Also  Plutarch  Ages. 
C.  6.  init. 

10  For  kwdred^i  take.]    Not  with  the  Syracusans,  as  Smith  understandsj 
but  the  Corinthians. 

1 1  More  connderable  than  all.]    The  irpb^  here,  and  just  before,  denotes, 
not  addUion  (as  Hobbes  supposes),  but  comparison. 

1  Block  up  the  movih.]    Diodorus  says  that  this  work  was  e&cted  in 
three  days.    Certainly,  the  one  allowed  by  Dodwdl  is  too  short  a  time. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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getber  with  vessels  and  barges,  mooring  them  fast  at  anchor ; 
besides  making  other  preparations,  in  case  the  Athenians 
should  venture  another  sea-fight;  tOid  nothing  in  any  respect 
trivial  did  they  meditate.^ 

LX«.  And  now  the  Athenians,  on  seeing  this  blocking 
up  of  the  port,  and  perceiving  what  the  enemy  aimed  at, 
thought  proper  to  take  counsel  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Ac* 
cordingly  both  the  commanders  and  the  taxiarchs  ^  being  con- 
vened to  consult  upon  the  present  difficulty  of  their  afi^irs, 
as  well  in  other  respects,  as  because  they  had  not  provision  for 
their  immediate  supply  (for,  expecting  they  should  sail  away, 
they  had  sent  forward  to  Catana,  and  forbade  any  further  im- 
portation), nor  would  have  any  in  future,  unless  they  should 
obtain  the  mastery  at  sea  —  they  therefore  resolved  to  evacuate 
Uie  uppei:fortifications  ^,  and  wall  in  such  a  space  ^  (the  small- 
est possible)  as  should  be  sufficient  for  their  baggage  and  the 
sick,  and  having  established  a  garrison  there,  then  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  land  force  to  embark,  and  man  all  the  ships^ 
both  those  that  were  fit  for  service,  and  even  those  tliat  were 
somewhat  damaged  %  and  fighting  it  out,  if  victors,,  to  steer 


<  Nothing  in  an^  retpeci  trivial,  ^c]  See  an  altogether  kindred  Benti- 
ment  at  1.  S,  8.  init« 

9  Tajtiarchs.]  Correspondingy  ^ome  say,  to  our  colonelt ;  others,  more 
properly,  our  captains.  See  the  note  of  Duker,  who  truly  remarks  that  it 
was  not  unusual  for  these,  at  a  perilous  crisis,  to  be  called  into  council,  as 
in  the  Roman  armies  the  centurions  were  sometimes  summoned  to  a 
council  of  war.  No  example  is  cited  by  Dukcr  from  our  author,  though 
something  similar  is  mentioned  at  1.  4,  4. 

The  ruik  of  taxiarch  cannot  well  be  paralleled  with  any  in  modem 
armies,  and  it  varied  in  different  ages.  The  most  exact  account  of  the 
taxiarchs,  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  may  be  found 
in  Schcemann  de  Comit.  Athen.  p.  315.,  from  which  work  Goeller  adduces 
the  following  quotation :  '*  Proximi  imperatoribus  dignitate  erant  decern 
Taxiarchi,  ex  tribubus  et  ipsi  singulis  singuli  a  populo  creati.  Hi  et 
in  delecto  habendo  imperatoribus  aderant,  et  indices  (jraroXoyov^ ]  juniorum, 
quibus  adhuc  merenda  erant  stipendia,  ex  sua  quisque  tribu  conscriptos  in 
potestate  habebant,  et  in  bello  tribulibus  suis.  sed  hoplitis  tantum  praserant, 
ordines  instruebant,  in  proellum  ducebant.  Nam  tribuum  ilia  descriptio  non 
minus  militias  quam  domi  valebat." 

*  Upper  fortifications,]  Namely,  those  of  the  circumvallation  which  they 
had  last  erected  on  the  west  side  of  Syracuse, 

&  A  space.]  This  was  not  circular  (as  Smith  supposes),  but  rather 
square ;  and  1  suspect  it  to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus. 

0  T^se  tkai  ivere  somewhat  damaged.]    Or,  less  serviceable,  though  still 
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awaj  for  Catana,  but  if  vanquished,  to  burn  their  ships,'  and 
as  speedily  as  possible  retreat  in  battle  array  to  such  a  places 
Barbarian  or  Grecian,  as  they  could  reach. 

And  as  they  had  determined,  so  they  acted  ;  for  they  priyily 
descended  ^  from  the  upper  walls,  and  manned  all  the  ships, 
compelling  every  one  to  embark  that  was  of  suitable  age,  and 
seemed  fit  for  service.  And  there  were  manned  to  the  num*- 
ber  of  one  hundred  and  ten  ships  in  all,  on  board  of  which  they 
embarked  numbers  of  archers  and  dartmen  of  the  Acarnanians, 
and  other  foreign  auxiliaries ;  besides  making  all  other  provi- 
sion as  iar  as  it  was  possible,  under  their  present  distresses; 
and  with  the  designs  which  they  meditated.'' 

Every  thing  being  now  mostly  in  readiness^  Nicias,  perceiving 
the  soldiers  ^  to  be  much  dejected  at  .this  great  and  unusual  de^ 
feat  at  sea,  and,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  anxious, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  to  try  the  fortunie  of  battle,  called  tbem 
together,  and  first  ^^  addressed  them  in  an  exhortation  to  the 
following  effect  ^^ : 

LXI.    <^  Soldiers,  whether  Athenians,  or  auxiliaries,  the 


of  tome  use.  Such  b  the  sense,  and  not  that  assigned  by  the  Scholiast  and 
Smith,  '*  laid  up  for  want  of  hands,"  which  is  not  inherent  in  the  words; 
nor  18  it  true  that  the  ships  wanted  hands.    Kistemaker  has  seen  the  true 
sense,  which,  indeed,  had  been  discerned  by  Hobbes. 
7  PrhUy  descended.]    For  that  is  implied  in  the  hirb. 

•  Under  their  preseniy  4'^.]  Goeller  very  well  render  thus :  "  in  solcher 
nothdurft,  prout  ipsis  in  eas  angustias  compulsis,  et  hujusmodi  cogitationes 
in  animo  volventibus,  licebat." 

*  The  soldiers.]  'LTpaTiwrti^  was  indifferently  applied  to  naval  as  well  as 
land  forces. 

»•  First]  i.  e.  before  they  went  to  battle,  Hobbes  renders,  "then, for 
the  first  time;"  Smith,  « the  first  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  made."  But 
that  sense  is  solely  founded  on  a  false  reading ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  at  all  satis* 
factory.  The  recent  editors  seem  rightly  to  have  adopted  ^apfjtcXc^oravro 
r€  irpurov. 

>  >  Addressed  them  in  an  exhortation,  ^c]  Diodorus  tells  us  that  ^  it  wafe 
addressed  from  on  board  a  ship,  and  while  sailing  along  the  lines  of 
triremes :"  but  he  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  that  mentioned  at  c.  69. 
See  Hack. 

It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  that «  as  the  spirits  of  those  under  his  com- 
mand sunk,  the  animation,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  character,  of  Nicias 
seemed  to  rise.  His  behaviour  on  the  occasion  was  trul^  great.  Little  am- 
bitious, under  favouring  fortune  rather  deficient  in  exertion,  and  sometimes 
culpably  remiss  in  his  command,  his  activity  and  animation  increased  as 
evils  pressed  and  dangers  threatened.^'  ^ 
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combat  we  are  about  to  engage  in  will  be  alike  common  to  all ; 
^nd  to  each  of  us,  as  well  as  the  enemy,  it  will  be  for  ourpre-« 
servation,  and  that  of  our  country.  For  if  we  do  but  now  gain 
the  superiority  by  sea,  every  one  may  again  be  blessed  with  a 
sight  of  his  native  country.  And  now  be  ye  not  dispirited,  nor 
feel  like  raw  recruits,  who,  being  frustrated  in  their  first  trials^ 
ever  entertain  a  fearful  expectation  assimilated  to  their  previous 
calamities.^  But  such  of  you  as  are  Athenians,  having  already 
bad  the  experience  of  many  wars,  and  you,  allies,  who  have  all 
along  fought  under  our  banners,  call  to  your  minds  the  unex- 
pected events  of  war,  and  expecting  that  fortune  may  even  yet 
be  on  our  side,  prepare  yourselves  to  again  encounter  ^  the  foe^ 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  such  a  multitude  as  ye  see  yourselves  to 
consist  of. 

LXII.  ^<  As  to  what  we  have  thought  would  be  advan« 
tageous,  amidst  the  narrowness  of  the  port,  against  the  crowd 
of  ships  that  will  be  mingled  together,  and  against  the  enemy'^ 
disposition  of  troops  on  their  decks  (in  all  which  we  were  here- 
tofore injured),  these  points  have  been  now,  as  iar  as  our  means 
would  permit,  considered  with  the  ship-masters,  and  due  pre- 
paration made.  For  many  darters  and  archers  will  be  placed 
on  the  decks,  and  such  a  multitude  as,  had  we  been  going  to 
engage  in  the  open  sea,  we  should  not  have  used,  because  our 
skill  would  have  been  impeded  ^  by  the  heaviness  of  our  ships; 


I  Entertain  a  fearful  expectation,  Sfc]  The  Scholiast  has  well  explained 
this  passage,  with  which  Dtiker  compares  one  of  Lucian,  t.  2, 299, 3.  To 
whicn  may  be  added  Onosand.  p.  85, 6.  vTroKaiit&vovcat  yAp  (scil.  ai  ^x^O 
rt  x'*P^^  **^  irlrovrai,  ^o^ipun-tpov  (K^lxovrai  rb  fikXXov,  and  p.  119,  1.  u  ydp 
^oio^y  yl^tviifQ  fiavriQj  &  ^Uouct,  ravra  6iii9(Tai  cat  yivtff^ai,  Pftusan.  1.  1,  25, 
h»  ^p6vtiita  Iv  dv^putiroi^  vapa9x6fiivoc  ovvtySt^  iirratK6<n  Kai  oi  avrd  oldk 
tv  ypifdriy  o^^i  l^  rd  fiiXKovra  iXiri^ovm.  ^schyl.  Aeam.  965. 

The  use  ofiXiri^w,  respecting  etfii,  is  deserving  of  attention.  The  most 
remarkable  example  of  which  is  in  Aristoph.  Av.  956.  rovrj «-  rb  xmcbv  ov 
iror'  ifkwtffr'  dv,  8oi)h.  Trach.  111.  Kaicdv  Avvrayov  iXniZovoav  altrav. 
Hence  is  illustrated  Eurip.  Orest.  849.  oi/uoi,  wpocfiX^tv  IXtt^c,  ^  foCov/iivii 
wdkai, 

<  Again  encounter.]  Or,  fight  up  your  defeat.  So  Xen.  Cyr.  3, 1,  20.  6 
MMirif^cic  *fii^V  (ivafiaxcTff^ai -— iroXf ic  dXovaai  dovrai  dvafiaxseaa^ai  dv* 
JDio  Cass.  905,  17*  dvafidxfv^ai  padiutg  Hit  vara. 

3  Impeded,]  The  translators  and  commentators  have  not  seen  that 
0Xdirrnv  is  used  in  the  sense  retardare,  impedire^  of  which  see  the  examples 
adduced  by  Dr,  Blomfield  on  iEschyl.  1 17.  ftXa^kvra  Xtna^ivw  ^pSfiw^ 
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whereas,  in  the  present  land^ht  we  must  maintain  from  our 
ships,  they  will  be  useful.  Whatever  counter-devices,  too, 
seemed  expedient  (and  especially  against  the  thickness  of  their 
beaks),  have  been  contrived  by  us,  such  as  the  fixing  of  iron 
harpoons  ^,  which,  when  thrown  out,  will  hinder  the  recoil  of 
the  boarding  ship,  if,  as  to  what  follows,  the  marines  will  do 
their  duty.  For  to  this,  in  fact,  we  are  compelled  —  to  make 
a  land-fight  from  our  ships ;  wherefore  it  will  be  expedient 
for  us  neither  ourselves  to  back  our  ships,  nor  suffer  the  ene« 
my  so  to  do ;  especially  as  the  whole  shore  is  hostile,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  occupied  by  our  land  forces. 

LXIII.  *^  Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  it  behoves  you  to 
maintain  the  combat  to  the  uttermost  ^  of  your  power,  and  no 
to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  driven  out  to  the  shore,  but  when 
ship  falls  on  board  ship,  to  never  think  of  loosing  your  grapple 
before  you  have  swept  ^  the  heavy-armed  from  the  enemy's 
deck. 

*^  Now  these  exhortations  are  meant  not  less  for  the  soldiers 
than  the  seamen,  inasmuch  as  this  last  is  the  province  rather 
of  those  above  deck.^  It  is  even  now  in  your  p&mer  to  gain 
the  superiority  by  the  use  of  your  forces.  The  seamen,  too,  I 
admonish,  and  at  the  same  time  entreat,  not  to  be  too  much 


^  Iron  harpoons,]  Or,  grappling  irons.  See  1. 4, 25.  and  note.  The  use 
of  iiri€o\ai  here  is  somewhat  harsh,  and  only  suited  to  poetry.  Thus 
iEschyl.Suppl.  447.  vaXvfiiTmf  xiirXafv  T  lirtKaid^  ifAiiv.  fiurip.  Iph.  Taur. 
872.  x^H*^  irc/M^Xdc  tlicic  Xatilv,  Yet  I  have  remarked  a  similar  use  (no 
doubt  from  imitation)  in  Polyaen.  1, 40,  9.  Ttkc  (vavc)  x^H^^  oidripwv  Irri^o- 
Xatc  l^iiXxt.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  441,31.  w^ioyioc  rt  Kai  x^H*^  iirifoXai. 
Joseph,  p.  171.  oaviiiitv  iTrlSoXai^. 

1  Maintain  the  combat  to  tht  uttermost.]  Literally,  *'  fight  it  out  to  the 
last." 

9  Swept^  Litcjrally,  **  moWit  down.'*  There  is  a  phrase  ver)r  similar  in 
Herod,  f.  8,  9<),  11.  ro^c  ^iriSarac  arrb  t^q  k.  vrjbt  P^X^ovtiq  AirripaKav,  and 
5,112,12.  Sptvdvtfi  irXriXaQ  Avapaatrti  tov  iirirov  rov  trdSaQ,  ENonys.  Hal. 
Ant.  494, 10.  iLvtiixoif  6.irofiax6fuvoi  ycwaioif,  Kal  n6WaKit  iirtSalvoVTac 
TOV  Ttlvov^  rove  voXfiilovc  airripaKav,  And  there  is  a  similar  use  of  the 
word  {hut  with  a  similar  error)  at  p.  55i,  25.  and  553, 16.  Perhaps  the 
expression  was  originally  derived  from  Hdm.  II.  X.  497.  ipvaodfitvoQ  ^ifoc 
6^^,  Aifx^ya,  fiioaov  (Xaoeov,  dtriipaKi  it  xafia^c.  Airy  e^  frtiKtiKt^  Kapff^ 

'  Above  deck.]    Such  u  the  sense  of  riiv  dvio^tv,  which  have  been  passed 
over  by  Smith.    According  to  the  structure  of  the  row-edlleys  of  the  an* 
tients,  the  rowers  were  chiefly  beiow  deck ;  and  upon  the  deck  were  sta 
tioned  the  marines. 

0  3 
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dbmayed  .by  recent  calamities,  having  now  a  greater  number 
Qf  ships,  and  a  much  larger  force  on  deck. 
•.  "  Think,  too,  of  that  pleasure  how  worthy  it  is  of  l)eing 
preserved,  even  that  of  being  (as  ye  have  hitherto  been)  ac- 
counted Athenians^  even  such  of  you  as  are  710/  so  ^ ;  and  by 
your  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  your  imitation  of  our 
manners,  have  been  both  admired  tliroughout  Greece;  and,  in 
respect  of  being  benefited  from  our  empire,  have  derived  no 
less  advantage  than  ourselves ;  nay,  as  regards  being  objects  of 
fear  to  the  subject  states,  and  in  not  being  unjusdy  treated^ 
have  enjoyed  a  far  greater.^  So  that,  being  freely  partakers 
with  us  alone  of  empire,  you  would  not  now  with  any  justice 
betray  the  same  to  ruin.^  Nay,  rather,  despising  the  Corin- 
thians, whom  ye  have  often  vanquished,  and  the  Siceliots,  not 
a  soul  of  whom  dare  withstand  us,  as  long  as  our  fleet  was  in 
unimpaired  vigour  —  drive  them  before  you,  and  show  that, 
even  under  weakness  and  calamity,  our  hncndedge  is  better  than 
the  fortunate  strength  of  others. 

LXIV.  ^^  Such  of  you,  too,  as  arc  Athenians,  I  must  yet 
fiirther  remind,  that  you  have  neither  left  in  your  docks  any 
other  ships  equal  to  these,  nor  an  army  in  the  flower  of  youth 
and  strength.^  And  that,  if  aught  shall  befall  you  but  victory, 
your  enemies  here  will  presently  be  upon  you  at  home,  and  you 
will  be  unable  to  repel  both  those  already  there  and  those  that 
shall  come  in  addition.  And,  thus,  part  of  you  will  immediately 
<  [  -  ■       111        II.  I  1     I  I .,  1 1    I.  . . 

4  Such  of  you  as  are  not  40.]  Here  are  meant  the  /utoikoi^  on  the  con- 
dition and  rights  of  whom  Goeller  refers  to  Boeckh.  Staatsh.  d.  Ath.  t.  1. 
pp.  30.  48.  279, 280. 285.  sq.,  as  also  Schoemann  de  Comit*  Athen*  p.  81.  F., 
from  whom  he  gives  the  following  quotation  .  —  "  Dicebantur  iidetn  iVort- 
Xtic,  quia  populi  beneHcio  pari  fere  cum  civibus  jure  fruebantur.  Itaque 
ioquilini  percussor  non  roinori  poena  afiectus  est,  quam  ciVem  qui  interfe- 
cerati  V.  Meier,  de  bonis  damnat.  p*  25.  'laonXtls  tamcn  non  omnes  inqui* 
lini  erant,  sed  tantum  qui  fifrouty  sive  annuo  inquilinorum  tributo  soTuti 
idcsm  atque  cives  tributum  solvebant,  et  eodem  cum  civibus  adscriptitiis 
jure  ac  conditione  erant.** 

&  i^ay»  at  regards,  ^c]  The  sense  is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  the  orator 
refers  to  that  odium  and  iniurv  to  which  those  in  rule  are  exposed;  allud- 
ing to  the  ingratitude  which  the  Athenians  often  sufiered  from  those  whom 
they  had  benefited. 

6  Betray  to  ruin,]    The  irard  in  KaTaKpoiidoiTt  is  intensive. 

t  An  army  in  ihejiower,  4^0.]  Literally^ ''  a  flower  of  soldiery ;  "^  namely, 
like  the  present. 
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be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans  (against  whom  ye  know 
with  what  intent  ye  came  hither),  and  the  rest  at  home  will 
become  subject  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Now  then,  having,  in 
this  battle,  to  fight  to  avert  both  these  calamities,  exert  all  your 
courage,  now  if  ever,  and  reflect  both  individually,  and  coUeo* 
tively,  that  those  of  you  who  are  now  to  man  the  fleet,  are 
both  the  land  force,  and  the  navy  of  the  Athenians,  yea,  the 
whole  surviving  state,  and  the  great  name  of  Athens,  in 
behalf  of  which,  if  any  one  in  aught  excel  another,  whether  in 
skill  or  in  bravery,  he  can  never  have  any  better  time  wherein 
he  may  show  it,  and  thereby  be  both  the  means  of  saving  him# 
self,  and  contributing  to  the  salvation  of  the  state!" 

« 

LXV.  Having  addressed  these  exhortations,  Nicias  im^ 
mediately  ordered  them  to  man  the  ships.  Now,  Gylippus 
and  the  Syracusans,  seeing  this  bustle  of  preparation,  could 
well  discern  that  the  Athenians  meant  to  come  to  abattle ;  they 
had  also  received  previous  information  of  their  intention  to 
throw  out  iron  grapplings.  For  which,  and  every  thing  else^ 
they  had  made  preparatory  equipments  accordingly;  having 
cased  the  prows,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  ships,  with  raw  hides,  in  order  that  the  grapplings 
when  thrown  out,  might  have  no  hold.  And,  when  all  things 
were  ready,  the  commanders  and  Gylippus  addressed  an  ex^ 
hortation  to  them  to  the  following  efiect : 

LX VI.  ^<  That  your  former  achievements,  Syracusans  and 
allies,  have  been  honourable,  and  that  the  present  combat  will 
be  for  glorious  future  results,  ye  most  of  you  seem  to  be  well 
aware,  for,  otherwise,  ye  would  not  with  such  alacrity  have 
undertaken  it.  And  if  any  should  not  be  sensible  of  it,  as  he 
Ought,  we  will  make  it  clearly  appear.  Now,  whereas  the 
Athenians  came  into  this  country  first  for  the  subjugation  of 
Sicily,  and  then,  if  they  should  prove  successful,  for  that  of 
Peloponnesus  and  the  rest  of  Greece;  and  whereas  they 
possessed  the  greatest  dominion  of  any  Greeks  past  or  present, 
ye  have  been  the  first  of  mortals  to  withstand  their  navy,  by 
which  they  obtained  and  held  every  thing,  and  have  already 
defeated  them  in  some  sea-fights,  and  in  all  probability  will  do 

a  4 
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SO  in*  the  present.  For,  after  men  have  been  worsted  *  in  that 
Wherein  they  thought  they  excelled,  their  self-opinion  is  hence- 
forward lower  than  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  never 
thought  so  highly  of  themselves ;  and  by  coming  short  of  their 
expectation  in  that  wherein  they  prided  themselves,  they  fall 
short  in  their  efforts  of  the  real  strength  they  could  exert.^ 
Such  is,  probably,  now  the  case  with  the  Athenians. 

LXVIL  ^^  Whereas,  with  us  it  happens  that  our  former 
opinion  of  ourselves  ®  being  now  confirmed  and  stable^  and 
there  being  added  to  it  the  inference  *  that  we  must  be  the  best^ 
since  we  have  conquered  the  best,  the  hope  of  every  one  is 
doubled*  And,  in  most  enterprises,  the  greatest  hope  supplies 
the  greatest  courage  and  alacrity.  As  to  the  points  whei*ein 
they  have  employed  imitation  of  our  equipments  and  disposi*^ 
tion,  they  are  methods  familiar  to  our  practice,  and  we  shall 
not  be  unprepared  against  each  of  them.  Whereas  they^  when 
they  have  on  deck  (contrary  to  their  custom)  many  heavy- 
armed  ^,  and  many  (so  to  speak)  landsmen  darters  ^  Acama«* 
nians  and  others,  who  will  not  even  know  how  to  launch  their 
weapons  sitting,  —  how  should  they  do  aught  else  but  sway 
the  ship  about  ^,  and  (being  all  in  confusion  among  themselves, 


ttm^ 


1  Have  been  toorsied.]    Literallv,  "  have  been  cut  short,  or  come  short.*' 
«  In  their  efforts,  4'<?.]     Literally,  *'  beyond  the  force  of  their  strength." 

A  sort  of  pleonasm.    But,  indeed,  tVx^c  is  properly  a  vox  medise  significa- 

tionis,  as  in  Soph.  Philoct.  104. 

3  Opinion  ofours^ves,]    Not  strength^  as  the  translators  and  commenta- 
tors explun ;  for,  in  the  neuter  t6  vjrdpxov  there  is  a  reference  to  the  r6  y 
ifirdXoifrov  Hit  ^skfic  A  little  before. 

4  Inference,]  This  is  a  rare  signification,  and  not  observed  by  the  inter- 
preters, but  it  occurs  also  at  1. 4, 87. 

A  Have  on  deck  many  heavy^armed,]    See  Polysen.  Slratk  1. 6, 145. 

6  Landsmen  darters.]  The  Scholiast,  Bauer,  and  others,  do  not  see  the 
force  of  xcp^y^atoc,  which  is  used  contemptuously,  as  when  we  ourselves  speak 
of  landsnienf  or  landlubbers.  So  Eurip.  Androm.  457.  vadrriv  i^rjKtv  dvrl 
Xff9<ra(ov  KaK6v,  Lucian,  t.  1.  687  and  3,115.  x^P^^^v  parpdxov  ^ucjyv 
UKiKpaykvai.  Lycoph.  Cass.  480.  ayporrie  xipcaioQ,  where,  perhaps,  t^co* 
phroii  had  in  mind  a  kindred  passage  of  our  author,  1. 1, 142.  (of  therao* 
ponnesians)  dvdptQ  yttapyoi,  icai  oh  ^dkdofnoiy  mere  clowns,  not  seamen. 
There  Pericles  might  have  said  xcfxraloi.  In  fact,  the  primary  signification 
of  x^P<^c  is  the  dry  land  as  opposed  to  the  sea  (from  x^P<*f  cognate  with 
Xe<t»,  hisco).    Thus  x^P^^  ^^^  daKavea  are  opposed  in  ^schyi.  £um.  706. 

7  Sway  the  ship  about.]  For  landsmen  on  board  of  ship,  being  uneasv^ 
seldom  can  keep  still,  and,  by  moving  about,  impede  the  progress  of  a  barK. 
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and  moving  in  a  manner  not  their  own  ®)  fall  into  disorder? 
And  as  for  the  number  qf  their  skips  (if  any  of  you  be  appre* 
hensive,  as  not  fighting  on  an  equality),  that  will  profit  them 
nothing ;  for  being  many  in  a  small  compass,  they  will  be  the 
slower  to  accomplish  whatever  may  be  intended,  and  the  easier 
to  be  annoyed  by  the  measures  we  have  prepared  against  them. 
**  Know,  too,  this  for  very  truth,  and  founded  on  what  we 
esteem  certidn  informatiotx.  Misfortunes  multiplying  around 
them,  and  having  no  way  to  provide  for  their  present  wants^ 
they  are  driven  by  desperation  to  run  the  hazard  of  ^  battle 
just  as  they  may,  and  not  in  reliance  on  their  forces  or  their 
fortune ;  in  order,  that,  either  by  forcing  their  passage,  they  may 
make  sail  away ;  or  else,  after  this  trial,  may  make  their  re^ 
treat  overland,  since,  under  existing  circumstances,  they  could 
not  change  their  situation  for  the  worse. 

LXVIIL  *^  Against  such  a  confused  rabble  ^  then,  of  in- 
veterate foes,  whose  fortune  betrays  ^  them  into  our  hands,  let 
us  engage  with  vehement  resentment  ^  $  fully  convinced,  both 
that  it  is  most  lawful  with  respect  to  one's  enemies,  for  any 
to  desire,  for  the  avenging  himself  on  an  aggressor,  to  sa- 
tiate the  fury  of  his  wrath ;  and  especially  as  we  shall,  more- 

Thus  old  Charon  is  designated,  in  a  well-known  composition,  as  exclaim- 
ing to  his  landsmen  passengers,  '*  Trim,  trim,  the  boat,  and  keep  steady  I  '* 

*  Moving  in  a  manner  not  their  own,]  i.  e.  not  as  they  have  been  used  to 
do  on  terra  firma,  but  tottering  on  a  ship's  deck. 

'  9  They  are  driven  by  desperation  to  run  the  hakard  of.]  I  have  here  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  Scholiast,  dvoKiviwevvai  for  dTroKtviwt^cftf  which 
is  approved  by  Acacius  and  Duker.  The  alteration  is  so  slight  as  scarcely 
to  require  MS.  authority. 

>  A  confuted  rabble,]  *AraKiav  is  here,  by  a  bold  hypallage  of  thing  for 
person,  put  for  dv^pufTrove  draKTov^,  Of  which  idiom  the  following  are 
illustrations :  ^sChyl.  p.  59.  Edit.  Steph;  cic  Toiavrtiv  draltav  r&v  vSfntp 
irpc€aii}Ti.  which  passage  is  imitated  by  .£schiil.  C.  Ctes.  §  1 5.  fni^  iffiti^ 
voTf  cf'c  ToeavTrjv  draliav  r&v  v6/itov  irpo€airjre.  So  dvapxia  is  used  by 
^schyl.  Suppl.  915.  and  Eurip.  Hec.611.  iv  rot  fivpitp  er(}artvfiari  'Aic<$Xa<r- 
roc  oxXo^f  vavTiKTi  r  avapxta.  where  Dio  Chrysostom  reads  Ara^iiiy  which  I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  the  true  reading,  but  for  the  following  imitation 
(as  it  seems)  in  Philostr.  Vit.  Ap.  1. 3,31.  Avipdg  vtptarac  re  cai  KvyKKvSaC 
itvapx^iv  vaeav, 

^  Whoiefortune  betrays^  Such  is  the  real,  though  not  the  literal,  sense 
of  the  passage,  which  is  phrased  too  harshly  for  our  language. 

3  Let  us  engage  with  vehement  resentment,]  Bauer  aptly  compares  Livy, 
1.21,41.  itaque  vos  ego,  milites,  non  eo  solum  animo,  quo  adVdrsus  alios 
hostes  soletisi  pugnare  velim ;  sed  ctim  indignatione  quaaam  atqde  ira. 
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over,  attain  what  is  usually  called  the  sweetest  of  all  gratificar 
tions,  revenge  on  an  enemy/  That  they  are  enemies,  and  our 
bitterest  ones,  you  all  know ;  since  they  came  to  our  country 
in  order  to  enslave  it;  wherein,  had  they  succeeded,  they 
would  have  subjected  the  men  to  the  most  cruel,  and  the 
women  and  children  to  the  most  shameful  ^  fate,  and  imposed 
on  the  city  the  most  ignominious  appellation.^  This  being  the 
case,  it  would  become  no  one  to  suffer  his  anger  to  evaporate, 
nor  to  think  it  advantageous  ^  for  us  to  let  them  go  without 
putting  ourselves  to  further  danger ;  for  that  they  will  equally 
do,  should  they  gain  the  victory :  but  after  having  done^  in  all 
probability,  what  we  wish,  to  avenge  ourselves  of  these,  and  to 
deliver  to  all  Sicily  a  freedom  before  enjoyed,  but  then  more 
secure  and  stable; — that  were  an  achievement  worthy  of  all 
honour.  And  surely  of  all  dangers  the  rarest  are  those  wbich^ 
inflicting  very  little  injury  from  failure,  confer  much  advantage 
firom  success/' 

LXIX.  The  Syracusan  generals  and  Oylippus,  having 
addressed  these  exhortations  to  their  soldiers,  immediately  had 
the  ships  manned,  on  perceiving  that  the  Athenians  had  done 
so.  As  to  Nicias,  being  in  much  perturbation  at  the  present 
state  of  affairs^  and  seeing  how  great  was  the  danger,  and  how 
imminent ;  thinking,  too  (as  is  usually  tlie  case  in  contests  so 
momentous),  that  in  deeds  the  dispositions  were  even  yet  de- 
fective, and,  as  far  as  %0ord!s  were  concerned,  enough  had  not  been 
said,  he  again  summoned  every  one  of  the  captains,  and  call- 
ing each  by  the  name  of  his  father  ^  and  by  their  own  proper 


^  That  it  mutt  be  lawful^  4'^,]    Few  passages  are  to  be  found  more  per- 

Elexing  in  the  construction  than  this.  Perhaps  the  mode  pursued  by 
roeller,  who  treats  it  as  a  blending  of  two  constructions,  is  the  most 
effectual. 

s  The  men  to  the  mott  cruet^  ^c]  Those  who  know  the  enormities 
which  were  practised  by  the  heathens  on  the  sacking  of  cities,  will  need  no 
explanation  of  this  sentence,  in  which  is  so  briefly,  yet  forcibly,  depicted 
the  fate  of  a  conquered  place. 

The  ahxiem  is  employed  verectmdh* 

A  Jgnomimotu  appeliaiion.]    Namely,  that  of  suhfect, 

1  Think  it  advantageous,]  Literally, '^  clear  gain."  See  1. 9, 44.  fin.  and 
note. 

>  CalSng  each  by  the  name  of  his  father,]  Heyne  on  Hom.  II.  10,  68. 
(cited  by  Uoeller)  remarks^  "  id  enim  benerolentiam  declarare  putfdiatur. 
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names,  and  that  of  their  tribes,  entreated  each  one  that  had. 
any  thing  of  celebrity,  not  to  betray  it;  also  those  whose  fore-; 
fathers  were  eminent,  not  to  tarnish  their  hereditary  virtues ; 
reminding  them  of  the  high  degree  of  liberty  in  their  country, 
and  of  the  uncontrolled  power  to  all  therein  in  regard  to  their 
manner  of  living  ^  ;  and  saying  whatever  else  persons  in  such 
a  conjuncture  would  say,  who  are  little  studious  to  avoid  ad- 
ducing topics  trite  and  hackneyed  (though  they  repeat  what  is 
usually  brought  forward  on  such  occasions,  respecting  their 
wives  and  children  and  country's  gods),  but'  whatever  they 
think  useful,  in  the  present  alarming  emergency,  sound  forth 
in  their  earsl""*^ 

After  having  addressed  to  them  admonitions,  not  so  much 
what  he  thought  sufficient  as  all  that  the  time  would  permit, 
he  left  them,  and  led  the  land  forces  to  the  sea  side,  and 
ranged  them  along  as  large  a  space  as  possible}  so  as  to  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  in  confirming  the  courage  of  those  on 
board  the  ships.  And  now  Demosthenes,  Menander,  and 
Euthydemus  (for  those  were  the  commanders  of  the  Athenian 
fleet)  went  on  board,  and  unmooring,  immediately  made  sail 


Causae  tamen  plures  esse  potuere,  ut  discemeretur  alter  ab  altero,  etiam 
honoris  causa,  cum  pater  esset  clarus."  It  may  be  added,  that  there  if 
something  very  similar  in  Herod.  6,  H,  13.  Iv  m-fiXy  avaypa^rivai  trarpo^iv, 
Xen.  Cyr.  l,  4,  15.  Jtai  vapaxaXovvrtQ  bvoyLaari  IsKavrov.  Pausan.  5,  14,  1. 
ffTriXrj  iraTp6dev  dvSfiara  txovttai  Plutarch  Brut.  49.  and  Symp.  irarpS^fv 
6vou^(<iiv*  iElian  V.  H.  6,  2.  varpoSrtv  t6v  vtaviav  vpotnlirov.  Soph.  CEd. 
Col.  2154  rivoQ  tl  CTTipfiaTOs,  Siivif^uwH  warpo^tv,  Pollux  5,  10.  irarp63rfv 
Ttvd  icaXeiv. 

s  Uncontrolied  power,  j-c]  So  Pericles  in  his  Funeral  Oration,  1. 2,  57. 
says,  "  Thus  liberally  are  our  public  affiurs  administered ;  thus  liberally, 
too,  do  we  conduct  ourselves  as  to  mutual  suspicions  in  our  priyate  and 
ever}  -day  intercourse ;  not  bearing  animosity  towards  our  neighbour  for 
following  his  own  humour,  nor  darkening  our  countenance  with  the  scowl 
of  censure,  which  pains  though  it  cannot  punish.'*  All  this,  however^ 
appears  to  have  been  more  in  words  than  deeds ;  at  least,  the  higher  raokt 
had  even  less  of  it  than  the  lower;  Athens  being  certainly  the  very  para^ 
dise  of  the  mob,  the  very  lowest  of  which  could  at  any  time  make  those 
endued  with  merit,  virtue,  and  wealth  tremble. 

s  Who  are  lUtle  itudiout  to  avoid,  4*0.]  See  Goeller,  who  has  very  well 
explained  this  somewhat  intricate  passage ;  also  compare  Livv  1.  5S,  5. 
multa  jam  siepe  memorata  de  majorum  virtutibus,  simul  de  mihtari  laude 
Macedonum  quum  disseruisset,  ad  ea  quae  turn  maxime  animos  terrebant^' 
quibusque  erigi  ad  aliauam  spem  poterant,  venit,  and  Heliod.  ^thiop.  1. 
p.  55,  21.  Bourdel.  He  also  truly  remarks,  that  by  the  Td  vwkp  airdvnw 
TrapairXtieuL  are  meant  common'pla^s.  See  Lucian  I.  2,  337,  66.  Isocr. 
Nicocl.  p.  40.    Also,  the  note  on  1. 1, 130, 7. 


\ 
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for  the  barrier  ^  of  the  port,  and  the  passage  yet  left  not  com- 
pletely closed)  intending  to  force  their  way  out* 

LXX.  But  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  had  previously 
weighed  anchor  with  about  the  same  number  of  ships  as  be- 
fore ;  and  with  part  of  them  kept  guard  at  the  outlet  ^  and 
the  rest  of  them  round  the  other  part  ^  of  the  harbour,  that 
they  might  Ml  upon  the  Athenians  from  all  sides  at  once,  and 
their  land  force,  at  the  same  time,  draw  down  to  their  assist- 
ance where  the  ships  occupied  their  stations^ 

The  Syracusan  fleet  was  commanded  by  Sicanus  and  Aga- 
tharchus,  each  stationed  at  a  wing:  and  Pythen  and  the 
Corinthians  maintained  the  centre. 

When  the  Athenians  had  approached  to  the  barrier,  they 
made  right  for  it,  and  at  the  first  charge  overpowered  the  ships 
stationed  there^  and  endeavoured  to  remove  the  barricade. 
Whereupon  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  rushing  upon  them 
from  every  side,  the  battle  was  no  longer  off  the  barrier,  but 
also  in  the  port  itself.  It  was  stiffly  maintained,  and  such  as 
was  not  any  of  the  former  battles.^  For  much  spirit  was 
evinced  by  the  seamen  on  either  side^  in  advancing  to  the 
charge  when  ordered  ^ ;  there  was  also  much  counter-manoeu- 
vring of  the  ship-masters,  one  striving  against  another*     The 


4  Barrier,]  Namely,  that  barricade  across  the  port's  mouth  composed 
of  triremes  turned  broadside,  &c.  mentioned  supra,  c,  59.  As  the  commen- 
tators here  adduce  no  classical  examples,  the  following  may  be  not  unaccept- 
able :  Plutarch  Marcell.  c.  14.  c*  in.  vire/o  Bk  fuydkov  Zt^yfiarot  viitVy  6kt^ 
TTpbi  AXXriXag  awSfdifiiyuw,     Compare  also  c.  15. 

i  Kept  guard  at  the  outlet,]    So  Michyl,  Fen.  570.  ieirXovc^vX/urettv  koI 

s  Round  the  other  part.]  Smith  renders,  "  ouite  round,*'  &c.;  which  is, 
however,  more  than  Thucydides  says,  or,  I  think,  means.  The  harbour 
was  too  extensive  for  that,  neither  would  such  a  manoeuvre  have  been  of 
the  least  service.  The  remaining  ships  seem  to  have  been  ranged  on  each 
aide  of  the  mouth  as  far  as  they  coula  reach. 

9  Such  as  was  not  amy  of  the  former  battles,]  Hobbes  wrongly  renders, 
**  such  as  there  had  never  before  been  the  like."  There  had  ^en  battles 
as  obstinately  disputed^  but  notjiny  of  the  preceding,  between  the  Syra- 
cusans and  Athenians.  There  have,  however,  be^n  tew  like  it  in  any  age. 
The  late  battle  of  Navarino  was,  in  all  respects,  strikingly  similar. 
.  4  When  ordered,}  Namely,  by  the  sound  of  the  KtXtvarai,  who  were  like 
our  boatswains.  See  Dr.  Blomfield  on  ^schyl.  Pen.  403.  From  Eurip. 
lph«  Taur.  1  iss— 6<  it  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  that  that  was  done  by  a 
pipe,  such  as  our  boatswains  usd. 
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marines^  too^  were  studious^  when  ship  fell  on  board  ship^  not 
to  be  outdone  in  any  points  of  skill  which  could  be  shown 
from  deck;  and  each  at  the  post  where  he  was  stationed 
strained  every  nerve  to  appear  the  foremost* 

Many  ships,  however,  grappling  together  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass (for  they  were  indeed  the  greatest  number  that  had  ever 
combated  in  so  small  a  space,  both  fleets  together  falling  little 
short  of  two  hundred  sail),  the  charges  with  beak  were  few, 
because  there  was  no  power  of  recoiling  and  then  dashing 
through  the  line ;  but  of  assaults  ^,  as  ship  chanced  to  fall  foul 
of  shipi  either  in  flying  or  in  chasing  another,  there  were  very 
many*  And  while  ship  was  brought  against  ship,  those  sta» 
tioned  on  the  decks  launched  darts,  arrows,  and  stones  in 
abundance  at  her ;  but  when  they  had  closed,  the  marines 
coming  to  close  combat,  endeavoured  to  board  each  other's 
vessels.  And  it  often  happened  ^  that,  by  reason  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  room,  they  partly  charged  upon  others,  and  partly 
were  themselves  charged ;  and  that  two,  or  sometimes  more, 
ships  were  by  compulsion  closely  locked  together,  insomuch 
that  the  steersmen  had  to  take  care,  not  on  one  quarter  alone,  but 
on  all  sides  to  guard  against  some  and  contrive  against  others ; 
and  great  was  the  shoutingt  and  such  as  at  once  to  stupify, 
and  preclude  all  hearing  of  the  orders  of  the  celeustse  [or  boat- 
swains]. Frequent,  indeed,  and  loud  was  the  sound  of  the 
celeustse  on  both  sides,  not  only  according  as  their  art  re- 
quired, but  as  incited  by  the  ardour  of  rivalry ;  the  Athenians 
shouting  out  ^^  to  &rce  the  passage,  and  now,  if  ever  again,  to 
zealously  strive  to  attain  ^  a  safe  return  to  their  country  ;*'  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies,  ''  that  it  were  glorious  to  hinder 
their  escape,  and  for  each,  by  conquering,  to  increase  the 


*  Charges  with  beak^  ^c^  Such  is  the  distinction  between  kii!U\al  and 
vfMctdKaif  on  which  Goeiler  annotates  thus :  **  Differt  irpooCoXi),  concursut 
advertut  ab  i^SoXi),  quae  mode  est  impetus  auivis,  modo  impetut  tit  iatera, 
Vid.  Sy  89.  7,  36."  It  may  be  added,  that  tne  terms  are  carefully  distin- 
guished in  Dio  Cass.  616, 69.  - 

0  II  often  happened  that,  ^c]  The  whole  of  this  passage  is  imitated  by 
Plutarch  Nic.  c.  25.  and  Dio  Cass.  p.  687.  Svo  re  ydp  fi  koI  Ttctrdpa  ry  airy 
vifi  fTpoedirrovffat,  k,  r.  X. 

7  Strive  to  atUdn,  Sfc]  Such  is  the  sense  of  hrrik&Uc^ai^  which  is  not 
well  perceived  by  the  interpreters.  The  word  is  so  used  by  Arrian  £•  A. 
4,  S9|  14«  dvr*  rov  t^ov. 
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glory  of  his  own  country.''  And  moreover  the  commanders 
on  both  sides,  if  they  any  where  saw  one  rowing  to  poop  ^ 
without  necessity,  calling  upon  the  captain  by  name,  the  Athe^ 
nians  would  ask  him  ^^  if  they  retreated  because  they  esteemed 
the  most  hostile  land  more  their  own  than  the  sea,  of  which 
by  no  small  trouble  they  had  gained  the  dominion ;''  the  S^ra-* 
eusanSf  *'  if  they  would  flinch  from  those  whom  they  well  knew 
to  be  striving  by  every  means  to  escape,  and  thus  fly  from 
the  fliers." 

LXXI.  Meantime  the  land  forces  of  each  side,  which  were 
drawn  up  along  the  beach  \  while  the  battle  was  yet  unde* 
cided  ^,  sustained  a  mighty  conflict  and  commotion  of  mind  ^, 


s  Rowing  to  poop,]    Or  retreating. 

>  Along  the  beach,]    Drawn  up  each  to  give  aid  to  such  of  their  ships  as 
should  be  hard  pressed,  and  driven  on  shore. 

c  Undecided.]    Literally,  **  was  maintained  on  equal  terms,  the  balance 
of  the  scales  inclining  neither  way.'* 

3  Sustained  a  nn^hty  conflict  and  commotion  of  mind^    £ven  that  of  sym* 
pathy  with  their  friends  on  the  water,  and  of  alternate  hope  and  fear. 

There  has,  however,  been  no  little  perplexity  experienced  by  editors  and' 
critics  to  determine  the  true  reading  and  sense  of  this  passace.  They< 
remark  that  the  Scholiast  must  have  read  ivvraaiQ,  by  which  GoeTler  under- 
stands cruciaita  animi:  but  it  would  rather  signify  animi  contentio.  It  may 
be  added  that  Kvvracic  seems  to  have  been  read  by  Valla,  and  is  found  in 
almost  a  transcript  of  this  passage  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  367.  dvriiraXov  ydp  r^c 
ftaxric-'Tilc  ^X^C  avvratniy  vvvuvai  ftXorro.  Yet,  Strange  to  say,  the 
common  reading,  kwrranQ^  is  found  in  another  equally  close  imitation  at 
p.  575  and  576.  6  irc^oc  —  ovvratni  rriQ  yvw/iijc  ffwficrxovro.  There  can  be. 
no  doubt,  too,  but  that  Plutarch  read  KvaraoiQ :  for,  in  the  reference  which 
he  makes  to  this  passage  at  p.  347,  B.  (quoted  by  Duker),  he'  writes, 
oKaoTov  ayuva  Kai  ffv<rra<nv  rijQ  yvufiii^  cvwv.  where  the  common  reading 
cvvrativ  is  indefensible;  and  oKaarov  points  to  avaraow  rather  than  to 
frvvTotfiv :  nor  do  I  remember  one  instance  of  vvvraoi^  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  The  whole  of  that  passage  is  thus  emended  by  Goeller :  koI  m  ^c« 
l^oiiaxovvTiQ  fUy  U  ^oXarrijc  AaKidaifi6vu>iy  vav/iaxovvrtc  ik  airb  yric  'A<&>;- 
valotf  Koi  ir6Xiv  6  iv  rote  Stcf XueoTc  ^k  rrj^  yiic  ntib^  d/i^rcfMrv,  itroppowov  r^c^ 
vav/iaxiac  co^cirrificvtac,  aKavrov  ayStva  koX  aiKrraaiv  rrJQ  yvutfific  tx^v  Bid  to 
OKpirwC  ovvfx^s  r^c  afi(XXifc,  Kal  roiQ  trwfiamv  avroTc  loa  ry  BoKy  irepiSt&^ 
ovuwiuiv  fietrrd  ry  Sia^cOti  koI  ry  Biarvir*i<rei  t&v  ytvoftiviav  ypa^rig  Ivap^^ 
ytiaQ  kvrt,  where  t6  dcpfrwc  i>  undoubtedly  the  true  reading ;  and,  indeed, 
the  same  emendation  I  myself  made  many  years  ago.  lalso  emended 
owairovtvutVf  which  Goeller  only  timidly  proposes  as  a  quaere.  As  to 
the  last  emendation  fAttrrA  —  Im-i^  it  is  far  too  bold ;  for  how  b  it  possible 
to  account  for  the  omission  of  two  words  which  might  seem  essential 
to  the  sense  ?  1  say  seem,  for  they  are  not  really  so.  It  may  suffice  to 
subaud  tpyov  Ivrl,  a  very  common  ellipsis,  on  which  sec  Bos. 

Finally,  Kvffra<nc  is  also  supported  by  Plutarch  Vit  Horn.  §  207. 17  avara' 
etc  *ifc  ^XVt  dyifTai  Kai  tA  fuXii  tov  tuitftaro^  Mtrau     Also  by  E«urip. 
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those  of  the  coantry  being  eager  for  an  increa^  of  the  credit 
already  gained ;  the  invaders  fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into 
a  yet  worse  condition  than  their  present  one.  For,  indeed, 
afiairs  being  with  the  Athenians  wholly  centred  in  ^  the  ships, 
their  fear  for  the  future  was  unparalleled.^  And  by  reason 
of  the  fluctuating  inconsistency  of  fortune,  tliey  were  also^om* 
pelled  to  view  the  combat  from  land  with  fluctuating  feelings.^ 
For  the  scene  being  at  but  a  short  distance,  and  all  not  look* 
ing  at  one  and  the  same  part,  upon  their  own  ^de  prevail** 
ing,  they  would  take  courage,  and  would  fall  to  invoking  the 
gods  not  to  deprive  them  of  their  safety ;  while  those  who 
saw  their  friends  defeated,  broke  out  into  a  shout  of  lament- 


Hippol.  987.  n&TiPf  nivoq  ^tXv  KvoratrtQ  rt  rStv  ^pivCiv  Ativff,  And  the  pas^ 
sage  is  imitated  by  Philostratus  Vit.  Ap.  5,  35.  thus:  t6  wpSv^nrov  rw 
PaviXfioQ  dy&va  iiriSfiXov  r^c  yvw/iQc.  Our  author,  it  may  be  observed^ 
plays  upon  the  double  sense  ot  dywy,  and  Iiints  that  those  on  shore  liad 
also  a  contest,  though  of  another  kind.  8o  Dio  Cass.  575,  86.  6  iyilnf 
li<^t  fikv  riav  vavfiaxovvT*Mtv  fiovwv  dvaij  ry  S"  dXij^ci^  cat  r&v  aXXwv  lyivfro, 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  155,  24.  fKa^ov  aitro^e  rov  t&p  ctv^wcv^vroiv  fif roXa/i* 
tAvovrtc  'TT&^ovSf  Ayiovurrai  rt  /ioXXov  i€ovkovTO  4  ^arcd  rwv  ipwfj^viay 
ytyovivat, 

*  IVhoffy  centred  in.]    Or  dependent  on. 

»  Unparalleled.]  Literally,  **  equal  to  none  (before),**  i.  e.  greater  than' 
any  heretofore;  for  there  is  a  roeiosis. 

^  And  by  reason  of,  ^-c.]  There  are  not  many  passages,  even  in  Thucy- 
dides,  more  perplexing  than  the  one  in  the  original,  which  is  so  obscurely 
worded  that  critics  have  long  been  at  issue  on  the  sense.  The  difficulty 
centres  in  the  did  rd  ivutfiakov,  where  the  Scholiast,  Stephens,  Reis^  and 
Herman  take  the  r6  for  rovro :  but  it  is  truly  observed  by  Goeller,  that 
Thucydides  could  never  have  used  rb  for  tovto  in  such  a  position,  where  it 
could  scarcely  be  taken  otherwise  than  as  the  article,  and  joined  with 
AvtofioXov.  iCrueger  notices  with  approbation  the  following  interpretation 
of  Kaltwasser :  Kal  did  t6  dvutfioKov  und  bei  der  so  ungleichen  und  schwan^ 
kenden  Lage  ^vayKa^ovro  ixuv  icai  r))v  1 7ro-4/iv  mussten  sie  auch  noch  das 
Seegefecht  vom  lande  her  nnt  ansehen.  But  this  is  with  reason  rejected  by 
Goeller,  who  finally  acquiesces  in  the  conjecture  of  Bekker,  xai  St*  ahrb 
dvufjiaXov,  though  he  does  not  explain  the  sense  arising.  It  must  be  this : 
**  and  by  reason  of  this  (fear)  they  were  compelled,"  &c.  To  which  sense 
there  is  no  objection.  Yet  the  emendation  requires  the  support  of  MS. 
authority ;  and  the  kuI  before  rrjv  ciroif^iv  is  thus  worse  than  useless.  I 
would,  therefore,  retain  the  common  reading,  and  take  the  dvatfiaXov 
twice,  as  Bauer  directs,  and  as  did  also  Valla,  unless  he  read  in  his  copy 
itd  rb  dvtafioKovy  dvufiaXov :  a  reading,  however,  not  necessary,  for  the  koI 
plainly  has  reference  to  the  AyutfioXov  to  be  repeated,  l^inally,  at  r^ 
dvtifjiaXov  I  would  subaud  r^c  ^^xvtt  oi*  the  like.  And  so  the  phrase  seemtf 
to  have  been  taken  by  Libanius,  who,  in  his  Orat.  p.  716.  D.  writes :  rtf 
dviafiaXiii  r^c  rifxv^  iriwrtvvavTiQ.  So  also  the  Schol.  on  Burip.  Hippol. 
1 1  OS.  ^avua^iii  rov  /Siov  rb  dvw/ia\ov* 
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adon  ^,  nay,  at  the  yery  sight  of  what  was  donef  they  were  even 
more  agitated  in  spirit  than  those  engaged  in  die  acdon.^ 
Others,  again,  having  their  view  fixed  on  some  quarter  where 
the  batde  was  yet  equal,  by  reason  of  the  condnual  undecided- 
ness  of  the  contest,  anxiously  bending  forward,  and  moving 
withgtheir  bodies,  according  to  the  opinion  they  formed,' 
passed  the  interval  in  the  most  miserable  torment  of  suspense* 
For  the  combatants  were  continually  within  a  litde  either  of 
escaping,  or  perishing*  And  so  long  as  the  batde  was  yet 
undecided,  one  might  hear  in  the  same  army  of  the  Athenians 
all  sounds  at  once,  lamentaUons — shouts — <^  they  conquer  P' 
•—  ^^  they  are  beaten  I"  '^  and  such  other  multifarious  exclam- 
ations as  a  great  army  situated  in  extreme  peril  may  be  found 
to  utter.  As  to  those  on  board  the  ships,  they  were  affected 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  ^  \  until  at  length,  after  the  battle 
had  lasted  a  considerable  time,  the  Syracusans  and  their  al- 
lies decidedly  routed  ^^  the  Athenians,  and  pressing  upon  them 

I      ■  ■  m^  I  ■■■III  ■■■  11^^^^  iil«  —  ■  I  MM     ■       I  -  11  ■  ■■  ■    ■  ■       I     ■!         — ^^^^  m  »    ■■■ 

7   A  shout  of  lamentation.]     Literally,   ^  lamentation  mingled  vith 
shouting.'* 

«  JVoy,  at  the  very  sight,  ^c]    This,  and  most  of  the  remaining  part  of 
this  description,  is  imitated  bv  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p,  155.  Had  Sylburg  been 
aware  of  this,  he  would  not  nave  proposed  to  alter  vpdg  rd  dpwftkva  into 
vpb^  rd  vpopafkkya.    Possibly,  Thucvdides  had  in  mind  the  fine  description 
of  the  combat  between  Eteodes  and  Polynices  in  Eurip.  Phoen.  1 403.^ 

9  Anxtoudy  bending  forward,  S^c]  With  this  graphic  description 
Goeller  compares  Sallust,  B.  J.  6,  60.  and  Livy,  1.  1,  25.  To  which  passages 
may  be  added  the  following  far  closer  imitations:  Appian,  1. 1.  497,  l.  kox 
ig  riiQ  ^vraeiag  r&v  \tyofuvuv  ry  crx^/ucri  rov  eufiaTog  avvk^pov.  Liban. 
Epist.  584.  Sircp  01  rohg  Iv  xft/i<ii»vi  irXfovrac  <i^^  y9C  ^pww<c  vatrxovai,  koX 
rit  KVfJuiTa  roiQ  abr&v  ttyovvrta  irpoffiriirrciv  ewfiaet,  Philostr.  Icon.  p.  864. 
17  KSfiti  -—  hourivavTOQ  if  AroKTriefuv  evvairovtvovea  raig  rov  ^vfimi  Kivfieteiv, 
Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  11,  1,  198.  ^  tifmpfUPii  /3t^  trird  cat  TpocavayKdi^fi  ori/vairo- 
vtiftiv  rate  aitrng  Ayiaya'ig,  The  word  ewairovevu  (which  is  a  very  rare  one) 
also  occurs  in  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  10.  t.  1,  ISI.  and  in  Pollux,  4,  95. 

10  One  might  hear,  ^-c]  This  passage  has  been  deservedly  admired.  It 
is  strange  that  the  commentators  should  have  failed  to  remark  how  much 
it  was  the  object  of  imitation  by  the  later  writers,  ex.  gr.  Charit.  p.  66, 10. 
wdvra  ffv  6fiov,  idxpva,  xapa,  hojiJ^og,  tKtog,  k.  r.  X.  Perhaps  our  historian 
bad  in  mind  that  sublime  passage  of  ^chyl.  Agam.  312.  Olfiat  ffoijv  dfiiKvov 
Iv  irdXci  vpkvfiv,  — -  Kai  rdv  oKovnav  Kai  Kpari^edvTtJV  iixa  ^^oyydg  dKovtiv 
Iffrj,  ovfifopag  iifrXfig.  where  Dr.  Blomfield  compares  Hom.  II.  ^,  430.  So 
also  ^scnyl.  Pers.  407*  kuI  Trapiiv  6fiov  Kkvnv  voXXrjv  pStiv*  See  also  Pers. 
452.  Eur.  Phoen.  1208.  Diod.  Sic.  t.  7,  262,  6.    Dip.  Arrian  E.  A.  3.  14,3. 

11  Affected  %n  much  the  same  manner,]  i.  e.  suffered  the  same  tortures  of 
suspense. 

12  Decidedly  routed.]  The  \afiirp&c,  by  the  usual  transposition,  belongs 
to  irpt\ffiv,  not  (as  the  translators  take  it)  to  iviKtifuvoi.  Thus  it  is  hinted 
that  there  was  no  longer  the  agony  o£  suspense,  for  the  rout  was  manifest. 
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with  much  shouting  and  mutual  hurraing,  pursued  tliem  tothe 
land.     Then  the  crews  of  such  ships  as  were  not  taken  in  the 
deep  water,  being  driven  to  shore,  rushed  some  one  way,  some 
another,  towards  the  camp.^^  And  how  the  land  army  was  no 
longer  variously  affected,  but  with  one  simultaneous  impulse, 
all  by  groans  and  wailings  expressing  their  overpof^ering 
emotion  at  the  catastrophe,  some  of  them  went  to  give  suc- 
cour to  the  ships,  others  to  stand  guard  at  the  various  quar- 
ters of  the  wall ;  others,  again  (and  those  the  greater  part)  fell 
preisently  to  considering  for  themselves,  how  they  might  best 
provide  for  their  own  preservation.     There  was,  indeed,  at  the 
moment,  a  consternation  such  as  has  been  never  exceeded. 
And,  in  truth,  they  were  similarly  circumstanced  and  affected 
with  those  at  Pylus ;  for,  as  on  the  Lacedaemonian  ships  being 
destroyed,  the  men,  who  had  crossed  over  to  the  island  on 
board  of  them,  were  lost  to  their  country,  so  now  the  Athe- 
nians were  in  despair  of  saving  themselves  by  land,  unless  some 
event  contrary  to  all  expectation  should  take  place. 

LXXIL  After  this  battle  (thus  obstinately  disputed,  and 
with  much  loss  of  ships  and  men  on  both  sides),  the  Syracusans 
and  their  allies,  coming  off  the  victors,  took  up  the  wrecks  and 
the  dead,  and,  sailing  c^  to  the  city,  erected  a  trophy.  As  to 
the  Athenians,  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness  of  their  present 
misfortunes,  they  never  thought  of  demanding  permission  to 
take  up  the  dead  or  the  wrecks  ',  and  immediately  began  to 
consult  on  measures  for  retreat  during  the  ni^L  Demos- 
thenes, however,  going  toNicias,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
they  should  man  the  yet  remaining  ships,  and,  at  break  of  day, 
try,  if  possible,  to  force  the  passage.^     He  alleged,  that  the 


13  Rushed,  <J«.]  'E^cTcffov  seems  to  be  a  vox  prasgnans,  denoting  that 
they  stranded  their  ships^  and  made  for  the  camp.  This  second  significatioa 
is  suggested  by  the  preposition  following,  which  denotes  motion  to  a  place. 
So  Joseph.  B.  J.  7,  1 1«  l.Siaviautv  itg  ILvpiivriv. 

1  Never  thought  ofdemandxngy  Sfc]  An  eiSect  of  extreme  calamity,  such 
as  we  have  noticed  at  1.  5, 1 13.    . 

ft  Gave  it  as  Ms  opinion  that,  4'<^.]  A  counsel  worthy  of  the  unconquer- 
able courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  Demosthenes,  and  which  was  suc^ 
cessfully  adopted  by  Antigonus,  as  related  by  Poiyaen.  4,  6,  8.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  proper  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  an  army  which  has  been 
rep^Oedly  beaten, smce,  to  use  the  words  of Thucydides,'!,  s,  89.  fin.  "when 

VOL,  III*     .  R 
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ships  fit  for  service  still  remaining  to  them  were  more  in  num* 
ber  than  the  enemy's ;  for  the  Athenians  had  yet  left  about  sixty, 
while  those  of  the  Syracusans  were  less  than  fifty.  And  when 
Nicias  acceded  to  the  opinion,  and  both  would  have  manned 
the  ships,  the  seamen  were  unwilling  to  embark,  by  reason  of 
their  consternation  at  the  defeat,  and  their  persuasion  that  they 
had  no  longer  any  chance  of  victory* 

LXXIII.  And  now  they  were  all  fully  bent  to  make  their 
retreat  by  land.  But  Hermocrates,  the  Syracusan,  suspecting 
their  intention,  and  conceiving  that  there  was  danger  lest  so 
large  an  army,  after  retreating  by  land,  and  fixing  itself  at 
some  part  or  otiier  of  Sicily,  should  again  make  war  on  Syi*a* 
cuse,  went  and  suggested  to  those  in  office,  that  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  permit  the  enemy  to  retreat  by  night,  but  that 
all  the  Syracusans  and  allies  should  now  go  forth  and  block 
up  the  roads,  and  occupy  and  guard  the  defiles.  They  were 
of  the  same  opinion  as  himself,  and  it  was  readily  granted 
that  the  thing  ought  to  be  done ;  but  they  conceived  that  the 
men,  now  gladly  resdng  fi'om  the  labours  of  so  great  a  battle, 
it  being,  too,  a  festival,  (for  it  chanced  that  on  this  day  ^  sacri- 
fice was  ofiered  to  Hercules,  ^)  would  not  easily  be  induced  to 
obey  the  order ;  for  that,  through  joy  at  the  victory,  they  had 
mostly  betaken  themselves  to  drinking,  and  it  might  be  ex- 
pected they  would  acquiesce  in  any  thing  sooner  than,  at  the 
present,  to  take  up  arms  and  go  forth.  Now,  when,  on  these 
considerations,  the  project  seemed  to  the  commanders  im- 
practicable, and  he  could  not  prevail  upon  ^  them  to  try  it, 
Hermocrates  proceeded  to  devise  the  following  stratagem.  — • 
Fearing  lest  the  Athenians  should,  without  molestation,  in  the 
night,  anticipate  them  by  passing  over  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  road,  he  sends  some  of  his  own  companions,  with  a  party 


men  are  once  vanquished,  their  minds  do  not  fed  an  equal  alacrity  towards 
the  same  dangers. 

•  Tfnt  day.]    Not  the  day  after,  as  Mitford  narrates. 

«  To  HerctUes,]  A  hero-god  with  whom  they,  as  being  of  the  Dorian 
race,  were  closely  connected. 

*  Seemed  to  the  commanders  impracticable,  ^cA  Mitford  narrates  as  if 
they  had  consented  to  the  measure,  but  had  failed  to  induce  the  men 
to  quit  the  religious  revel  for  nocturnal  military  enterprise. 
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of  horse,  to  the  Athenian  camp,  when  it  grew  dark ;  who  riding 
up  so  near  that  they  might  be  heard,  and  calling  for  certain 
persons  \  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  interest  of  the  Athenians 
(for  there  were  some  who  had  given  Nicias  information^  of  what 
passed  within),  desired  them  to  tell  Nicias  not  to  draw  o£Pthe 
army  by  night,  since  the  Syracusans  were  besetting  the  roads, 
but  to  retreat  iy  day,  after  leisurely  preparation.  Having 
delivered  this  message^  they  departed,  and  those  who  heard  it 
made  report  to  the  Athenian  generals. 

LXXIV.  They,  onreceiying  this  intimation,  which  they  nevw 
suspected  to  be  a  deceit,  deferred  their  departure  for  that  night. 
And  since,  by  this  means,  they  were  prevented  from  setting  out, 
it  was  determined  to  wait  ^  also  the  day  following,  that  the  s(d- 
diers  might  pack  up  their  baggage  to  tlie  best  advantage  they 
could ;  also  to  leave  behind  liiem  every  thing  else,  and  set 
forward,  taking  nothing  but  what  was  necessary  to  the  body^ 
for  food  and  clothing.*'' 

As  to  the  Syracusans  and  Gylippus,  they  went  forth  with 
the  land  forces,  and  Uocked  up  the  roads  over  such  parts  of 
the  country  as  it  was  probable  the  Athenians  would  go,  and 
stationed  guards  at  the  crossings  of  the  brooks  and  rivers,  and 
ranged  themselves  at  suitable  places  for  the  reception  and 
hinderance  of  the  enemy's  force.  With  their  fleet  they  made 
sail  to  the  Athenian  ships,  and  draped  them  from  the  shore; 
for,  except  some  few  ^  which  the  Athenians  themselves  burnt 


4  Certmn  persons.]    Namely,  some  who  had  been  the  medium  of  coro- 
JDunication  with  the  generak . 

It  will  be  obierYfd  that  they  went  in  the  dusk,  that  they  might  not 
be  distinctly  seen. 

s  Had  given  Nicias  itUbrmation,]    Literally,  **  had  been  internuntii,'*  or 
the  medium  through  whom  information  was  conveyed. 

1  It  was  determined  to  wmt,  4^.]  There  were  certainly  advantages 
resulting  from  this  counsel,  but  by  no  means  such  as  to  counterbalance  the 
ilisadvantages.  Yet  how  could  so  miserable,  wretched,  and  starving  a  set  of 
people  take  their  departure  ¥rithout  some  preparation  ?  Had  they  started  in 
the  night,  or  even  tne  next  morning,  the  strong  must  have  abandoned  the 
weak  and  l^s  prepared.  As  to  a  night-march,  indeed,  the  generals  might 
well  be  deterred  from  it  by  the  recent  cabunity  which  had  befallen  thcm» 
from  the  nocturnal  rencounter. 

<  Necessary  to  the  body^  S^c]    Both  seem  to  be  included  in  Siairav,  as  at 
1.6,15. 

3  For  except  some  few,  J^c]    I  have  here  followed  the  judicious  punc- 

R  2 
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(and  they  had  intended  to  destroy  oS)}  the  rest  they  were  allowed 
to  take,  without  molestation,  just  as  they  found  each  stranded, 
and  thus  they  hauled  them  off  to  the  city. 

LXXV.^  After  this,  when  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  judged 
that  sufficient  preparation  had  been  made,  the  army  took  their 
departure, .  on  the  third  day  after  the  sea-fight.  And  a 
wretched  departure  it  was  %  not  only  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  it,  as  that  they  were  retreating  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
ships,  and,  instead  of  the  lofty  hopes  ^  they  had  formed,  were 
both  themselves  and  the  state  in  peril ;  nay,  also,  because  it 
happened,  that,  in  the  abandonment  of  the  camp,  many  mourn- 
ful objects  presented  themselves  to  the  sight,  and  struck  home 
to  the  heart  of  every  one.  For,  as  the  dead  lay  unburied, 
when  any  one  saw  a  friend  stretched  out,  he  was  struck  at  once 
with  grief  and  fear.  Nay,  the  living  objects,  the  wounded 
and  the  sick  who  were  left  behind,  were  objects  of  greater 
grief  and  pity  than  the  dead^  :  for  by  resorting  to  suppllca- 


tuation  of  Haack.  It  were  as  improbable  that  the  Sj/ractuant  should,  under 
existing  circumstances,  bum  the  ships,  as  it  was  probable  that  the  Athematu 
would  do  so.  Besides,  Diodonis  testifies  that  the  Athenians  burnt  some  of 
them.  Aristides,  indeed,  t.  2,  131.,  reckons  this  burning  of  the  triremes 
amonff  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  Athenians.  But  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  he  only  considers  the  necessity  for  their  being  burnt  as  tne  real 
calamity. 

1  This  whole  chapter  is  closely  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  p.  269  and  270, 

On  the  third  day.]  Namely,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  reckoning 
among  not  only  the  Greeks  but  the  Hebrews,  and  all  the  antients,  who 
reckoned  the  day  on  which  any  action  occurred  as  the  first  day,  the  next 
as  the  second,  and  so  forth.  Of  this,  examples  are  frequent  m  the  New 
Testament. 

9  And  a  wretched  departure  it  was^  <$t.]  It  is  truly  remarked  by  Mitfbrd, 
that  "  the  pen  of  Thucydides  and  the  lan^age  of  Athens  are  wanting  to 
describe  aoequatel v  the  scene  presenting  itself  upon  that  occasion ;  when, 
in  the  bitterness  of  antient  warfare,  every  horror  ofiered  itself  to  expect- 
ation, that  the  human  body  can  suffer,  or  the  human  mind  conceive."  The 
present  recital  may,  indeed,  be  reckoned  among  the  most  pathetic  and 
touching  that  were  ever  penned. 

9  Instead  of  the  Iqfty  hopes,  4*^.]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus :  "  No 
light  distress  arose  from  the  reflection  that,  instead  of^  fulfilling  the  lofty 
hopes  of  their  enterprise,  the  whole  of  so  powerful  a  fleet  was  destroyed; 
that,  through  their  failure,  ruin  threatened  thdr  counti^;  and  that,  instead 
of  returning,  as  they  had  so  lately,  with  reason,  expected,  conquerors  of 
Sicily,  an  ignominious  flight  was  their  only,  and  that  almost  a  hopeless,  re- 
source for  avoiding  slavery  or  death." 

*  Objects  of  greater  pity  than  the  dead^  This  may  easily  be  conceived, 
when  we  consider  the  peculiar  bitterness  and  atrocity  of  antient  warfiire. 
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tions  and  wailings  they  threw  them  into  utter  perplexity,  en- 
treating to  be  taken,  and  crying  aloud  to  such  of  their  friends 
or  acquaintances  as  they  saw ;  hanging,  too,  by  their  departing 
comrades  \  or  following  them  as  far  as  their  powers  enabled 
them ;  and  then,  just  as  they  were  deserted  by  strength  of  body, 
were  left  behind,  not  without  a  few  entreaties  ^  and  wailing 
and  moans.  Insomuch  that  the  whole  army  was  dissolved  in 
tears,  and  thrown  into  such  irresolution,  that  it  could  with  di& 
ficulty  depart,  though  from  an  enemy's  country;  and  after 
having  already  suffered  (and  fearing,  for  the  unseen  future,  yet 
to  su^r)  more  than  tears  could  adequately  bewail.^ 


How  different  in  modern  and  especially  recent  times,  when  war  (thanks  to 
the  spirit  of  His  religion  who  came  to  preach  peace  on  earth)  is  stripped  of 
half  Its  horrors  1 

Mitford  depicts  the  present  scene  in  the  following  words :  ''  Yet  the 
voices  and  actions  of  the  man^  living,  whom  wounds  or  sickness  disabled 
for  the  march  — >  their  complamts,  their  expostulations,  their  prayers,  their 
embraces,  and  the  painful  yet  fruitless  endeavours  of  some  to  follow  their 
friends,  were  still  more  distressing  than  the  compunction  which  arose  from 
the  neglect,  impious  as  it  was  deemed,  but  so  tar  excusable  as  it  was  un- 
avoidable, of  the  still  and  silent  dead." 

&  Hanpngf  too,  by,  ^c]  I  know  not  why  the  translators  should  under- 
stand this  of  hanging  by  their  necks,  "  throwing  their  arms  about  their 
necks,"  as  Smith  renders.  It  may  be  understood  in  a  far  more  general 
sense,  that  of  clinging  by  their  vestments. 

This  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  270, 36-89.  and  Appian,  1. 1,  SOl, 
10.  And  hence  may  be  emended  Athenaeus,  p.  357.  rov  vcavtVjcov  r^v 
;^cipd  vtiptucoroc  —  kKKpe/tafuvog  ravry,  careij^x^*  where  read  Tavriic  and 
Karsyj/rixe' 

6  EnireoHes.]  Literally,  "  obtestations,"  conjuring  them  by  the  gods. 
The  lin^ttatrfMiv  is  wrongly  rendered  by  Hobbes,  imprecations;  and  by 
Smith,  **  a  shower  of  curses."  Such  a  sense  is  neither  supported  by  usage 
nor  agreeable  to  what  follows.  Though  the  expression  was  so  understood 
by  Dio  Cass.  270,37.  seqq.  Goeller  has  well  discerned  the  sense;  and  he 
appeals  to  Suidas  Ivi^naafiol  vpbc  Otbv  iccfftat,  who,  after  citing  these  word$ 
of  Tbucydides,  adds  rovrkcri  Oiiutv  iirusXijattav* 

I  have  not  thought  proper  to  adopt  the  conjecture  of  the  critics,  voW&y 
for  6X( jitfv :  it  is  both  destitute  of  authority,  and  unnecessary.  The  sense- 
is  ''a  few;"  namely,  such  as  their  strength  would  allow,  and  the  time 
permit. 

7  St^er  more  than,  ^^c]  This  elegance  (a  kindred  one  to  another  ia 
Herodotus,  cited  by  Wasse)  has  been  imitated  by  several  writers,  very 
many  passages  from  whom  I  shall  adduce  in  my  edition.  Suffice  it  for  the 
present  to  advert  to  the  Shakspearian  diet,  "  Light  sorrows  speak,  great 
grief  is  dumb,"  which  seems  founded  on  that  of  &neca,  **  Curs  leves  la*, 
quuntur,  ingentes  stupent." 


*  It  is  strange  that  Goeller  should  not  have  perceived  that  in  that  Lexicogra^ 
pber,  for  Ocbr  should  be  Bwr,  and  probably  for  OcW,  Mar. 
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There  was,  moreover,  a  de^  dejection  ^  and  extreme  self-* 
reproach.  Indeed,  they  were  like  nought  else  but  the  popu-* 
lation  (and  that  not  small)  of  a  city  reduced  by  siege,  and 
making  their  escape  ^ ;  for  the  whole  multitude  Uiat  went  on 
the  march  ^^  amounted  to  not  less  than  forty  thousand.^'  And 
of  these  not  only  the  great  bulk  carried  what  each  was  able 
that  would  be  useful,  but  the  heavy-armed  and  cavalry,  con- 
trary to  custom,  themselves  carried  their  provisions  under  their 
armour,  partly  through  want  of  servants,  partly  through  dis-* 
trust;  for  some  had  before  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  at  present 
the  greater  part  left  them.  However,  even  thus,  they  carried 
scarcely  sufficient  for  tlieir  supply ;  for  there  were  no  longer 
any  stores  of  provisions  ^*  in  the  camp.  No,  nor  was  tlie  cir- 
cumstance that  otiers  were  suffering  also  ^\  and  that  there  was 
an  equal  participation  of  evil  ^^  (which  however  brings  some 
alleviation,  namely,  that  it  is  borne  with,  many '^},  even  tius,  at 

■  Dtejp  defection.]  Hobbes  and  Smith  render  Karn^ia^  **  a  hanging 
down  or  the  head :  '*  but  that  is  beine  needlessly  literal.  Indeed,  the  word 
properly  denotes  a  casting  down  of  the  eyes.  So  Hippocrates  says  Karif 
fetg  6^aX/iof ,  and  Kariitpta  rd  6fi(iara,  See  Foesii  CEc.  Hippocr.  ^  So  also 
Eurip.  Heracl.  653.  ri  xpnt^^  Ktiffai,  Koi  garti^kQ  6/ifi'  ix^ir.  But  it  is  used 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  by  Homer  II.  ir.  499.  vol  yip  kyta  —  Karti^tlfi  Kcd 
hvidoQ  ifftrofiat,  as  also  by  many  of  the  historians,  as  Dionys.  Hal.,  Josephuv, 
and  FVocopius,  who  have  imitated  this  fine  passage. 

9  Like  naught  eke,  <(c.]  Of  this  passaee  Goefler  has  noticed  imitations 
in  Nicol.  Damasc.  and  others.  To  which  may  be  added  closer  ones  ia 
Joseph.  t29,  21.  odlttd  ydp  aXX^  ^  iroXti  fitravurrafUvyKal  KoJ^iZpouivn 
iwjcci.  Dio  Cass.  270, 46.  Dionvs.  Hal.  376, 1 5.  Plutarch  Phoc  c.  28.  Livy 
1.  S,  3.  "  cursus  clamorque  hand  multum  a  pavore  capts  urbis  abesse." 

10  That  went  on  the  march.]  This  is  said  in  exclusion  of  such  as  were 
lefl  bdiind  in  the  fortifications. 

>i  Forty  thousand.]  The  historian  has  been  so  careful  to  state  this  as . 
the  number  of  the  whole  multUude  (oxXoc)»  inchiding  the  very  numerous 
camp-followers  of  every  kind,  that  it  is  strange  that  ^lian  Var.  Hist,  should 
be  so  negligent  as  to  narrate  that  forty  thousand  heavy-armed  perished  in 
Sicily.  The  same  error,  indeed,  has  been  committed  by  Isocrates  de  Pace, 
§  29.  p.  280.  Lang:  and  Libanius  Orat.  p.  399.  B.,  in  both  which  cases  the 
speakers  caught  at  the  number  in  Thucydides,  and  founded  on  it  an  ora* 
torical  exaggeration. 

1*  Stores  of  provisions.]  Such  seems  to  be.  the  sense  of  ^troc^v:  for 
provisions,  it  is  clear,  there  were.  Hobbes  renders :  **  for  not  a  jot  more  of 
provisions  was  left  remaining  in  the  camp.*' 

■3  Others  were  steering  also.]  'AXXii  is  here  used  in  a  manner,  I  coi^ 
ceive,  unprecedented. 

>4  ParHcipaiion  of  evil.]  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  433.  has  kok&v  rt  cac  dya^i*v 
ivofioipia.    He,  indeed,  often  uses  the  word  Urofu>iplam 

>i  Mrings  some  alleviation,  ^.]  This  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  p.  322, 64. 
t)  fuv  ydp  irpb^  rove  oftofra^ki^  evvovtria  c^cpc  uva  aimnQ  Kov^unv,     So  also 
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the  present  thought  to  be  tolerable ;  especially  when  they  con- 
sidered yrcwt  how  great  an  original  splendour  and  glory  to 
what  a  catastrophe  and  lowly  estate  they  were  reduced.  For 
this,  truly,  was  the  greatest  reverse  that  ever  happened  to  a 
Grecian  army,  inasmuch  as  they  had  to  depart,  instead  of  en- 
slaving others  (for  which  they  came),  with  the  fear  rather  them- 
selves tosuffer  the  same  ^^;  and  instead  of  the  prayers  and  paeans 
with  which  they  sailed,  to  set  out  in  return  with  omens  and 
presages  ^^  the  very  contrary;  that  they  were  going  as  lands- 
men instead  of  seamen,  and  relied,  not  on  their  navy,  but  their 
land  forces.  However,  through  the  greatness  of  the  danger  '^ 
yet  suspended  over  their  heads,  even  aH  these  afflictive  circum- 
stances seemed  to  be  tolerable. 

LXXVI.  And  now  Nicias,  perceiving  the  army  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly dispirited,  and  considering  the  reverse  of  fortune  in 
which  it  was  situated  S  went  up  to  them,  heartening  and  com- 
forting them  as  far  as  circumstances  wouU  permit  ^ ;  and  as  he 
advanced  along  the  line,  through  zeal  and  earnestness,  used  a 
louder  tone  of  voice  than  usual,  desirous  that  the  sound  of  his 
words  might  produce  the  most  extensive  benefit. 


Joseph.  766,51.  0€|ociy  xal  Koit^nv,  'With  the  sentiment  I  would  compare 
Soph.  Aj.  654.  ireipafivdia  ydp  rtQ  Itrri  rb  furkxuv  rtvd  tuv  tov  ylvovf  ra»v 
aitrCw  kok&v, 

^  i«  Ituumuch  at  they  had  to  depart,  ^.]  I  know  not  whether  it  be  pos- 
sible to  come  nearer  to  the  original.  Hobbes  renders  thus :  ''  For  whereas 
they  came  with  a  purpose  to  enslave  others,  they  departed  in  greater  fear 
of  being  made  slaves  themselves." 

17  Omens  and  preta^et.]  Not  maledictiotu,  as  Hobbes  renders.  Duker 
aptly  cites  the  Hesychian  gloss,  oUavicfiain,  It  may  be  added,  that  i^ri^^ 
fuff/ia  is  used  in  a  good  sense  by  Oio  Cass.  210, 10.  764,50.  Joseph.  1505, 
27.  vavToiotQ  kvi^nifiivfiatn  xp^f^ivo^*  &nd  Liban.  Orat.  509.B. 

i>  However,  through  the,  4^.]  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  56, 
75.  oh  fifiv  iXXA  ixtlva  xamp  xoXctritfrara  &VTa  — ^  olvra  Udiuu  There  ia 
also  a  similar  one  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  585, 8.  6  troXffioc  Kairot  fuyac  Kal 
XaXivbg  XP^^^^  i^cUvtro  napd  rbv  (I  read  ra)  ivrhg  tov  rtixovQ  ^cra^<$ficvoc. 

1  Considering  the  reverse  of  fortune,  ^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense 
of  Kol  Iv  fuyaXy  /liToSoXy  6v,  though  a  difierent  one  is  assigned  by  the 
translators. 

a  Went  up  to  them,  4^c,]  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  that  "  Nicias 
here  wonderfully  supported  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  situation. 
IndividuaUy,  the  distress  of  the  existing  circumstances  appeared  not  to 
afiect  him ;  his  only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  relieve  that  ot  others,  and  to 
diffuse  encouragement  among  all." 
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LXXVil.  <^  Even  yei,  Athenians  and  allies,  even  in  ouf 
present  situation,  we  may  nourish  hope  —  for  some  have  beeti 
saved  under  still  more  perilous  circumstances.^  Nor  should 
you  too  much  blame  yourselves,  either  for  your  calamitous 
condition,  or  for  the  miseries  which  you  now  undeservedly  ' 
suffer.  For  my  own  part,  I,  who  have  as  little  bodily  strength 
to  bear  up  as  any  of  you  (nay,  ye  see  to  what  a  condition  sick- 
ness has  reduced  me !  ^),  I,  who  was  once  thought  fortu- 
nate ^  and  in  prosperity,  both  in  private  life  and  otherwise^ 
inferior  to  none,  am  now  exposed  to  ^  the  same  danger  as  the 
meanest  of  you ! 

^  And  yet  my  life  has  been  habitually  occupied  in  all 
accustomed  devout  observances  towards  the  gods,  and  actions 
just  and  irreproachable  towards  men.^     Hence,  however,  I 


I  For  some  have  been  saved,  ^rc-]  Hence  may  be  seen  the  sense  of  a 
fMUsage  of  Euripides,  which  has  been  wrongly  treated  by  the  commentator^ 
Hippol.  702.  6>X  leri  icqk  rutvh  Sum  ota^nvai.     The  twvU  is  emphatical. 

*  Undeservedly^  Perhaps  this  passage  was  had  in  view  by  Syne&ius 
p.  141.  B.  di  Tt  trap  dKiav  KoXovfiivat  evfiipopai.  Indeed,  it  grew  into  a  sort 
of  proverb. 

This,  indeed,  would  not  seem  to  be  a  good  topic  of  consolation;  for 
Pausanias  4,  11,2.  has  truly  said,  trc^^racrc  dk  ir&c  <A  dv^ptavoi  fiaXtoTa  ^x^iv 
uKfMTias  irpbg  rtt  vap  AKiav,  But,  in  fact,  the  orator  only  adverts  to  it 
indirectly,  and  does  not  make  it  a  topic,  or  argument. 

*  ^f^y>yc  see,  <Jc.]  With  the  sentiment  I  would  compare  Soph.  Trach. 
1081.  Uov  ^taehi  vavriQ  a^Xtov  SkfAoc*  6pari  t6v  SvoriivoVf  ufc  olierpCig  tx^* 
Eurip.  Elippol.  1393  6pfg  fu  ufs  lxa»,  t6v  A^Xiov.  Eurip.  Troad.  113* 
SvtrrrivoQ  iyu>  rijg  fiapv^aiiiovo^' Xp^piav  KKitnoQ,  CtQ  Sidxtifiau  Herodian  1.  1, 
4y  2.  dx^tv^ai  6(ff*  olc  6paTi  fU  StaKiifuvov, 

*  Fortunate.]  Nicias  was  always  esteemed  fortunate.  So  Alcibiades 
1.  6,  17.  says,  la>c  iyut  ri  In  aKfia^ut  /itr  avrns,  koL  6  "Suciag  cvrvxi^c  ^ojcei 
tlvat, 

s  Exposed  to,]  Or,  tossed  out.  So,  in  a  physical  sense,  Gunp.  Cycl. 
iroXiv  ^aXaafrg.  xp^vov  kvuujpovfuvov.  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass* 
1348,  49.  01  vdw  iL  vparrovrtQ  H  leov  rote  aXXocc  aiutpovvTai, 

6  And  yet  my  life,  ^c]  He  roi^ht  have  truly  added,  **  and  liberally 
charitable.'*  To  his  devotional  exercises  we  have  the  testimony  of  Aristoph. 
Eq.  30.  'Sixiag  —  Kpdrurra  rolvw  rutv  trapovrtav  ierl  Vifv,  BiStv  Uvri  7rpo<F» 
rfffeXv  iroi  vpbc  pperae,  Ltifi,  BpkraQ ;  noiov  Ppkrac ;  Irtbv  rfyii  ydp  Biovq  ; 
Nue.  "Eyiayt,  ^fifi*  Tlolt^  xP'^M^*'^  TiKfiripufi }  Nu:.  *Otu)  dioletv  ix^P^C  ^^f'  ^^'^ 
tUSrafg, 

It  is  well  observed  by  Mitford,  "  that  this  passage  is  highly  interesting^ 
as  marking  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  Divine  Providence  by  a  man  of 
exalted  rank,  of  extensive  information  and  experience,  just,  and  religiously 
disposed,  but  never  taught  to  consider  this  life  as  a  state  of  probation,  and 
to  expect,  in  futurity,  the  reward  of  good  or  the  punishment  of  evil  deeds.'* 
Such,  it  may  be  added,  was  the  general  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the  heathens* 
Thus  Virg.  iEn.  2,  689.  Jupiter  omnipotens  —  hoc  tantum  —  et,  upktate 
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entert&ia  a  confident  hope  d  tbe  fbture-— tfaongh,  indeed^ 
misfortunes  so  unmerited  may  well  cast  us  down.  But,  per* 
haps,  they  may  even  cease ;  for  our  enemies  have  had  suffident 
good  fortune;  and  if  by  this  expedition  we  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  "^  ofanyof  the  gods,  we  have  been  already  sufficiendy 
punished.  Thus  others  ^  elsewhere  have  heretofore  attacked 
their  neighbours,  and,  having  done  what  men  are  accustomed 
to  do,  have  suffered  what  men  are  able  to  bear.^  We  there- 
fore  may  justly  hope  that  we  shall  receive  milder  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  gods ;  for  surely  we  are  objects  rather  of 
their  pity,  than  their  wrath,  or  envy.^^    And  truly,  when  you 

meremur,Dii  deinde  auxilium,  &c.  Dorville  Chant,  p.  492.  remarks :  *  Noli 
raro  sacrificia  et  a]ia  merUa  dS*  quasi  erprobrani.  We  cannot,  tbere- 
fore,  expect  that  Nicias  should  have  risen  above  his  age ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  his  words  need  not  be  too  rigorously  interpreted.*  We  ought 
not  surely,  as  Mitford  seems  inclined  to  do,  to  account  the  sentiment  as 
one  of  TAucydideM*s. 

7  IHtpleasure.]  Or,  *'  envy  and  displeasure  ;*'  for  M<f>^ovoi  denotes  as 
much.  It  is  well  known  that  the  antients  did  not  scruple  to  ascribe  to 
their  gods,  among  other  human  passions,  that  of  envy,  and  even  envy  of 
men  and  their  too  great  success.  Of  this  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Virgil 
supply  abundant  examples. 

It  is  probable,  however,  thoush  Nicias  so  spoke,  that  he  did  not  believe 
any  such  envious  vefntriQ  of  tne  gods  existed  in  this  case ;  but  really 
thought  that  the  injustice  of  their  cause  had  provoked  the  wrath  and  drawn 
down  the  judgments  of  the  gods :  and  we  may  suppose  he  only  uses  the 
words  he  does  to  avoid  dving  o£fence  to  his  Athenian  hearers.  v'That  such 
was  his  real  meaning  is  clear  from  what  follows. 

'  Thus  others,  ^c]  Mitford  ably  paraphrases  thus :  "  We  are  not  the 
first  who  have  drawn  our  swords  in  the  attempt,  unjustifiable  be  it  con- 
fessed, to  subjugate  and  reduce  to  slavery  our  fellow-creatures,  and  seize  to 
ourselves  their  possessions.  In  doing  thus,  doing  only  what  is  ordinary 
among  men,  others  have  suffered  for  it  only  what  men  may  bear." 

9  What  men  are  abie  to  tear.]  Thus  in  Genesb  4, 15.  "  my  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear.'* 

'0  We  are  objects  rather,  S^c.]  These  and  the  words  following,  "ye  need 
not  feel  utter  despondency,"  may,  perhaps,  justly  be  thought  to  savour  too 
much  of  that  drooping  spirit  which  it  was  the  professed  object  of  the  orator 
to  raise.  Such  language  it  was  especially  injudicious  to  use,  since  it  was, 
by  the  superstition  of  the  antients,  regarded  as  ominous.  It  has  been  truly 
observed  by  .£schylus  Suppl.  550.  S(£utz.  dti  ^  dvoKriav  itrri  Ssifi  i^aunov 
{mfatutum}, 

*  Especially  the  ^paffua  4KkIs  of  tbe  recent  editors ;  Apoo'ctb  being  for  dvpif fTo. 
And  indeed  Goeller,  though  he  adopts  ^panrua  (from  Bekker),  seems  to  mcliae  to 
dofwcio.  But  though  neither  be  nor  Bekker  has  addoced  any  reasons  for  iStm 
preference  oi^patrtia,  jet  it  is  undoubtedly  more  Attic :  thus  iEsehyl.  Choeph. 
1409.  hi^  AAirqs  dpwrcui  iKwls.  Eurip.  Androm.  444.  oteoey  d^n^cSs  •/  oftr^r 
iXwU  lumtUv^i,  iBichyl.  965.  ob  rh  wnf  IfxMr  4Kri9os  fiks^  ApiUvf,  and  14i£4 
so  also  ^pdtros  for  ^dpaos  occurs  frequently  in  the  Tragedians. 
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survey  ^^  yourselves,  and  see  how  numerous  and  brave  are 
the  embattled  squadrons  of  heavy-armed  in  which  we  march 
forth,  ye  need  not  feel  utter  despondency;  but  may  reflect 
that  wherever  you  may  fix  yourselves,  you  are  yourselves  a 
state  'S  and  such  as  no  other  in  Sicily  could  easily  withstand 
when  coming  upon  ^^  them,  nor  remove  when  settled.  Now 
as  to  your  march,  that  it  may  be  secure  and  orderly,  be  that 
your  own  watchful  care,  thinking  each  of  you  of  nothing  but, 
in  whatever  place  he  may  be  compelled  to  fight,  to  lay  hold 
of  and  occupy  thtit  as  his  country  and  castle.  You  must, 
however,  press  forward  with  all  diligence,  alike  by  night  and 
by  day  (for  our  stock  of  provisions  is  but  scanty),  by  which  if 
we  reach  some  firiendly  part  of  the  country  of  the  Siculi  (for 
they,  through  fear  of  the  Syracusans,  are  yet  faithful  to  us), 
then  account  youi'selves  in  safety.  A  message  has  been  sent 
to  them  ^^,  both  to  meet  us  at  an  appointed  place,  and  withal  ^^ 
to  bring  provisions.  Upon  the  whole,  be  assured,  comrades, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  act  the  part  of  brave  men,  since 
there  is  no  place  whither,  should  you  give  way,  you  can  save 
yourselves.  Whereas,  if  you  now  escape  your  enemies,  both 
the  rest  of  you  will  obtain  what  you  desire  again  to  see,  and 


11  And  trvly  when  you  survey,  4^.]  It  is  plain  that  this  commences  a 
new  sentence,  though  all  the  editions  connect  it  with  the  foregoing.  This 
Mitford  seems  to  have  been  aware  of,  and  he  skilfully  introduces  it  in  his 
paraphrase  thus :  *  Confiding  thus  far  in  the  divine  mercy,  let  us  look  to 
what,  mere  human  things  considered,  our  circumstances  are,  and  surely  we 
ought  not  to  despond.    Such  a  force,"  Sec. 

!'<  A  state.]  i.  e.  not  merely  an  array,  but  a  commonwealth.  So  Zonaras 
Lex.  1565.  ar^Xic*  evertifia  UpvfUvov  xard  v6iunf  StoiKov/uvov,  Herodian  1, 
6,  14.  icci  n  4  *Pwf«i|,  Sirov  iroT  Av  6  paeiXt^  i}.  Ovid.  **  omne  solum  forti 
patria  est.**  liv.  9, 4.  '^  Sed  hie  patriam  video,  hie  quidquid  Romanarum 
l(^onum  est." 

19  Coming  upon.]    i.  e.  with  the  view  of  occupying  a  situation. 

14  A  meisage  has  been  sent  to  thetn.]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading 
of  three  MSS.  ir^niwt/iirTat,  which  has  been  edited  by  Hack,  Bekker,  and 
Goeiler.    Such,  mdeed,  I  many  years  ago  considered  as  the  true  reading. 

The  time  at  which  the  messengers  had  been  sent  off  was,  doubtless,  Uie 
night  of  the  last  fatal  defeat. 

i»  WUhaL]  The  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  is  SKXoy  i.  e.  other  provisions. 
But  though  the  commentators  make  no  objection  to  it,  it  really  cannot  be 
tolerated ;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  trifline  is  the  difference  between 
'AAAA'  and  'AMA.  few  will  hesitate  to  believe  that  I  have  rightl v  conjectured. 
The  air  of  the  sentence,  it  may  be  observed,  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
Apostle  to  Philemon,  ver.  S^.^A^ia  ii  kcu  im/ia^w  ^t  Ktviav, 
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the  Athenians  will  re-erect  the  mighly  power  of  their  state, 
however  &Uen;  for  the  strength  of  a  city  consists  in  men,  not 
walls,  nor  ships,  destitute  of  defenders/'  '^ 

LXXVIIL  Ii^cias,  having  addressed  this  exhortation,  at  the 
same  time  advanced  to  the  army,  and  where  he  saw  any  party 
straggling,  or  not  marching  in  rank,  he  brought  it  into  com« 
pact  form,  and  put  it  in  array.  And  Demosthenes  did  the 
same  towards  his  own  men  S  after  having  addressed  them  ^  to 
much  the  same  effect.  And  now  marched  forward  ranged 
in  a  hollow  square  (or  long  parallelogram  ^),  first  the  division 
of  Nicias,  which  formed  the  van,  and  after  it  that  of  Demos* 
thenes,  which  brought  up  the  rear.^  The  baggage-bearers 
and  rest  of  the  multitude  ^  the  heavy-armed  received  within  the 
square. 


1^  The  strength  of  a  city,  ^c]  Wasse  compares  a  very  similar  sentiment 
in  Soph.  CEd.  t.  55.,  and  Duker  one  from  Justin.  2, 13.  To  which  pas- 
sages may  be  added  the  following  close  hnitatums:  Die  Cass.  811,  49. 
dv^ptiirot  ydp  irov  v6\tt  lariVf  dXX'  o^k  oUia  oM  aroal,  oiSk  dyopat^  &vip& 
Ktvau  where  for  Iffrlv  I  conjecture  ctVtv,  which  is  required  by  propriety  of 
language  and  by  the  sense.  Lucian  t.  S.  900,  IJ.  Themist.  p.  184.  A.  d  ye 
dvifUEQ  i)  irSktc.  See  also  Philostr.  Vit.  Ap.  1.  8,  18.  Anonym,  ap.  Suid. 
Eurip.  Phryx.  frag.  9.  ^chyl.  Pers.  555,  Alceei  frag.  9.  (Mus.  Crit.  1, 4S6.) 
Plutarch  Lycurg.  c.  19.  Lycurg.  Contr.  L.  p.  153,  41.  Philostr.  Vit.  Ap.  1, 
59.  and  4,  7.  This  passage  was  hSd  in  view  by  Aristid.  t.  8.  571.  c.  Aris- 
tides  t.  5.  559.  A.  says,  that  the  sentiment  brought  forward  by  so  many 
writers  was  borrowed  from  Alcasus. 

1  His  own  men-l  Namely,  those  of  his  own  division ;  for  though  nothing 
has  been  said  of  any  such  division  being  made,  yet  in  all  great  armies  it 
was  usual,  as  we  have  lately  seen  in  the  case  of  the  first  Athenian  expedition 

to  Sicily. 

>  Addressed  ihem^  From  the  specimens  we  have  had  of  the  M)irit-6tirring 
oratory  of  this  heroic  officer  and  truly  great  man,  one  cannot  but  wish  the 
harangue  in  question  had  been  preserved. 

^  A  iong  parallelogram,]  See  note  on  1. 6,  67.,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  following  illustrations :  Xen.  Anab.  5,  S,  56.  Aff^Xicrtpov  t^fiiv  wopi^ 
tffdai  irKaifJwv  vottivauivovc  rStv  SirXwy,  cva  rck  VKtvo^pa  koI  6  vokbg  ox^oq 
Iv  AafaXterffH^  j,  Polysen.  5,  10,  7.  IraJif.  rb  ffrparofrtiov  tig  IrepSt^Kie 
wXivBioVf  rd  i»kv  (nctv^opa,  coi  ri}v  Wirov  f^  rb  fikaov  Xatiiw.  Arrian  Tact, 
p.  69.  UXalffiov  Sk  bvofidZirat^  bvArav  irpbQ  irdffaQ  rag  vXivpdc  vapard^tirat 
ric  iv  irepofiriKH  ox^fMri.  IlXii'dlov  ik,  r.  r.  X. 

4  7%e  van^  ^c,  the  rear,]  In  this  arrangement  there  was  much  judgment 
shown ;  for  the  command  of  the  rear  division  was  a  much  more  arduous 
office,  and  therefore  fittest  for  the  youth^  strength,  and  energy  of  Demos* 

thenes. 

»  Multitude.]  Namely,  lightFarmed  of  every  dass^  and  also  camp-fol- 
lowers of  every  description. 
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When  they  were  arrived  at  the  ford  of  the  river  Anapus  \ 
they  found  there  a  party  of  tl^e  Syracusans  and  allies  drawn 
up  in  battle-array  against  them.  These  they  ronted,  and 
having  gained  the  passage,  they  went  forward.  The  Syra- 
cusans, howevef,  pressed  hard  upon  them,  the  cavalry  riding 
alongside  of  them,  and  the  light-armed  ^  pouring  in  their 
missiles.  Having  this  day  proceeded  about  forty  stadia,  the 
Athenians  encamped  for  the  night  on  a  hiil.^  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  they  were  on  their  march  early  in  the  morning,  and 
after  proceeding  about  twenty  stadia,  having  descended  into  a 
champaign  spot,  they  there  encamped,  with  the  intention  of 
procuring  some  eatables  at  the  houses  (for  the  country  was 
inhabited),  and  of  carrying  some  water  ^  with  them  from 
thence ;  for,  further  on,  it  was,  for  many  stadia  of  the  way  they 
had  to  pass,  not  abundant  But  in  the  meantime  the  Syracu- 
sans going  forwards,  obstructed  the  passage  in  the  way  before 
them.  This  was  a  hill  difficult  of  access,  on  each  side  of 
which  was  a  rocky  ravine;  and  the  place  was  called  the 
Acrffium  Lepas.^^.  On  the  day  following  the  Athenians  went 
forwards,  and  the  cavalry  and  darters  of  the  Syracusans  and 
their  allies,  who  were  numerous,  impeded  their  progress  by 
launching  mbsiles  and  riding  alongside.^ ^  And  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  Athenians  maintained  the  combat,  but  at 


0  Ford  of  the  Anapus,]  This  roust  have  been  near  at  hand,  unless  they 
traversed  the  river  bank  in  order  to  find  a  ford  higher  up ;  for,  according 
to  Swinburne,  the  river  is  very  deep  towards  the  mouth. 

7  The  cavaity,  ^c]  These  bodies  usually  acted  together  in  harassing  the 
march  of  a  retreating  army. 

^  Ona  km.]  This  may  distinctly  be  fixed  by  the  excellent  map  of  Cap- 
tain Smyth. 

9  Water.]  This,  in  the  fainting  heat  of  a  Sicilian  autumn,  was  one  of 
the  most  essential  necettariei. 

10  AcrtBum  Lepa$^  i.  e.  the  peak  of  the  heights.  'Agpaiov  is  merely  an 
adjective  from  dxpa :  and  \kvag  denotes  a  rough,  bare  heath.  So  Hesych.  ex- 
plains it  oKpSTaTotf,  Suidas  oKporriptov,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus, 
cited  by  Vales,  on  Hesych.,  diepov  tov  &povg.  This  sense  \iirag  derives  from 
Xlirii;,  to  strip  bare,  peel  off.  Hence  may  be  seen  the  sense  of  the  contro- 
verted expression,  vkrpa  XivpaQ,  in  Theocrit.  Idyll.  1,  40.  It  undoubtedly 
signifies  a  rough  rock. 

The  appellation  may,  therefore,  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Swiss 
mountain,  the  Schriek  horn  (i.  e.  cleft  horn).  Now  this  Acrseum  Lfepas,Thu^ 
cy^des  says,  was  difficult  of  access ;  not  inaccessible,  as  Smith  renders. 

11  Riding  alongside.]  Thus  gradually  confining  the  line  withm  narrower 
and  narrower  liroits,  and  consequently  disordering  the  ranks. 
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last  were  obliged  to  retreat  back  to  the  same  camp,  where 
they  had  no  longer  an  equal  supply  of  provisions'^;  for  it 
was  impracticable  to  go  far  from  the  main  body,  because  of 
the  cavalry. 

LXXIX.  Early  in  the  morning  they  decamped,  and  again 
proceeding,  forced  their  way  to  the  fortified  hill.^  There  they 
found  in  their  front,  above  the  embattled  wall,  the  enemy's  in- 
&ntry,  ranged  many  deep,  for  the  place  was  narrow*  And 
the  Athenians  making  a  charge  endeavoured  to  storm  the  wall, 
but,  being  assailed  with  numerous  missiles  from  the  hill  (which 
was  steep,  and  made  the  weapons  sure  of  their  aim),  and  being 
unable  to  force  the  work,  they  again  retreated  and  took  some 
rest  There  happened,  too^  to  come  on  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain,  such  as  at  the  autumn  (which  was  now  coming  on) 
is  usuaL  At  this,  however,  the  Athenians  were  yet  more  dispi- 
rited, and  thought  that  all  these  things  were  in  combination 
for  their  destruction.^  While  they  were  resting  themselves, 
Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans  send  a  detachment  of  the  army 
to  again  block  them  up  on  the  rear  and  on  the  road  which 
they  had  before  come.  But  they  too  made  a  counter«move* 
ment  of  some  forces,  and  prevented  its  execution.  And 
after,  the  Athenians,  retreating  with  their  whole  force  further 
into  the  plain,  there  encamped  for  the  night  The  next  day 
they  went  forward,  and  the  Syracusans  made  attacks  on  every 
side,  wounding  many;    and  when  the  Athenians  advanced 


i«  An  eaual  s^qtply  of  provisioru.]  Smith  wrongly  renders :  *'  all  further 
supplies  or  provisions  were  totally  cut  off." 

>  The/orlijied  hilL]  Mitford  makes  them  now  only  approach  the 
Acrseum  Lepas,  whereas  they  had  attempted  it  the  dai/  before.  He  also 
speaks  of  "  errors  of  conduct  having  occurred  in  the  opinion  of  Thu- 
cydides."  The  historian  has,  however,  given  no  opinion.  **  By  their  slow- 
ness," Mitford  observes,  '*  the  generals  lost  the  opportunity  of  gaining  the 
Acraeum  Lepas."  And,  indeed,  it  does  seem  that  they  lost  the  only  chance 
of  carrying  the  hill  in  question,  by  not  going  forward  when  they  had 
descended  to  the  plain  mentioned.  But  the  stopping  there  was  rather  their 
mufortune  than  their  fauU  ;  for  it  seems  they  were  m  great  want  of  provi* 
ttonsy  and  water  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  procure  here, 

«  All  these  things  were,  ^c]  Or,  were  ominous  of  their  destruction.  It 
is  here  sensibly  remarked  by  Mitford,  that  **  as  constant  exertion  tends  to 
maintain  the  animation  which  success  has  raised,  so  new  and  unexpected 
opposition  commonly  enhances  the  depression  of  the  unfortunate."  Uris 
had  before  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Syracusans.    See  c.  6,  70. 
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upon  them,  they  retreated,  but  when  the  other  party  retreated, 
they  pressed  upon  them,  especially  falling  upon  the  hindmost, 
thus  trying,  by  routing  them  in  detail,  to  throw  the  whole 
army  into  alarm.^  And  for  a  considerable  time  the  Athenians 
held  out  in  this  sort  of  combat,  but  after  proceeding  five  or 
six  stadia,  they  rested  in  the  plain ;  the  Syracusans,  too,  having 
retired  from  them  to  their  own  camp. 

LXXX.  At  night,  it  was  determined  by  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes, since  the  army  was  now  in  a  wretched  condition 
for  want  of  provisions,  and  many  were  disabled  by  wounds  in 
the  numerous  charges  made  upon  them  by  the  enemy,  to  draw 
off  the  forces,  (after  kindling  numerous  fires,)  not,  indeed, 
by  the  way  they  had  intended  to  go  ^  but  the  contrary  to  that 
^ich  the  Syracusans  were  guarding,  namely,  towards  the 
sea.  Now,  the  whole  of  that  course  for  the  army  was  not  in 
the  direction  of  Catana  ^,  but  towards  the  other  side  of  Sicily, 
by  Camarina  and  Grela,  and  the  cities  there,  both  Grecian  and 
Barbarian.  Having  therefore  lighted  numerous  fires,  they 
marched  off  in  the  night  And  (as  it  is  usual  for  all  armies, 
especially  very  large  ones,  to  be  seized  with  afiright  and  panic 


'  7%ui  trying,  hy^  4^.]  Smith  renden,  **  if  at  any  time  they  put  small 
parties  to  flight,  they  struck  a  consternation  into  the  whole  army."  Such, 
nowever,  is  certainly  not  the  sense ;  and  though  the  Latin  translators  vaiy, 
yet  no  one  of  them  ^ves  the  least  countenance  to  thu.  It  can  be  no  other 
than  that  above  assigned.  On  this  sense  of  Aviag  see  Matthis's  Greek 
Grammar,  §  526.  and  my  note  on  Acts  27, 12.,  where  I  render  cc^ro^  Svv~ 
mvTo,  **  to  try  whether  they  could."  Indeed,  some  such  verb  b  constantly 
to  be  understood. 

1  The  way  they  had  intended  to  go.]  Namely,  to  the  inland  parts  occu- 
pied by  the  Siculi ;  for,  by  the  latter  part  of  Nidas's  speech,  it  is  plain  that 
such  was  their  intention. 

^  Not  in  the  direction  of  Catana.]  This  is  merely  mentioned  to  instruct  the 
less-informed  reader  what  was  the  direction  of  the  course  they  were  now 
going  to  pursue.  It  was  not  to  Catana,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  And 
as  most  knew  how  Catana  was  situated  in  respect  ot  Syracuse,  they  would 
also  know  what  was  the  course  the  Athenians  were  now  about  to  take.  Yet 
some  antients,  as  Diodorus  and  Pausanias,  and  several  modems,  maintain 
from  this  passa^,  that  their  route  had  hitherto  been  in  the  direction 
of  Catana ;  which  is  impossible,  from  what  Thucydides  has  just  said. 
Their  route,  he  tells  us,  had  been  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  sea-coast : 
but  such  could  not  take  them  to  Catana.  It  ma3r,  however,  be  true,  that 
their  final  detUnaiion  was  Catana :  and  this  deceived  the  writers  in  ques- 
tioDi 
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terrors  ^  particularly  when  marching  by  night,  and  through  a 
hostile  country,  and  with  the  enemy  near  at  hand),  they  were 
thrown  into  disorder.  The  division  of  Nicias,  indeed,  as  it  led 
the  way,  kept  more  together  and  was  far  in  advance ;  but  that 
of  Demosthenes,  which  was  the  half  or  more,  was  separated 
from  ^  the  rest,  and  marched  in  disorder. 

About  daybreak,  however,  they  arrived  at  the  sea-coast,  and 
entering  upon  what  is  called  the  Helorine  road  ^  they  went 
along  in  order,  that  when  they  should  be  at  the  river  Cacy- 
paris,  they  might  pass  along  its  bank  upwards,  and  so  to  the 
inland  country  ^ ;  for  they  expected  that  the  Siculi  whom  they 
had  sent  for  would  meet  them  thereabouts.  When  they  had 
arrived  at  the  river,  they  found  there  likewise  a  guard  of  Sy« 
racusans  blocking  up  the  passage  by  planting  a  palisade. 
Having,  however,  forced  the  guard,  they  passed  the  river,  add 
again  marched  on  to  another  river,  the  Erineus  ^ ;  for  that 
durection  their  guides  told  them  to  take. 

* 

LXXXI.  In  the  meantime  the  Syracusans  and  their 
allies,  when  it  was  day,  and  they  found  the  Athenians  had 
decamped,  most  of  them  accused  Gylippus  ^  of  having  know- 
ingly permitted  the  Athenians  to  depart.  Losing,  however, 
no  time  in  pursuing,  by  the  course  which,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  find,  they  had  gone,  they  overtook  them  about  dinner-time. 
And  as  soon  as  they  came  up  with  those  under  Demosthenes, 
who  were  the  hindmost,  and  marching  more  slowly,  and  in 


9  Pamc  terrorsA  The  term  Stifiara  h  a  verv  strong  one,  and  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  passages :  Dionys.  Hal.  472,  S4.  rapaxaX  jvliriir- 
Tov  Ik  StiyfiaTtav  iatfioviittv,  and  6 SB,  8*  SilfutTa  ffwriTrtro  dk  roi;  dvdptiH 
wivotc  ^oynTfiotQ  Kai  rtk  dtia  iiifMra  irpo9y%v6iuva.  Soph.  El.  41  !•  ix  hi- 
ItaroQ  Tov  wKripov.  Sapient.  1 7,  8.  iti/iaTa  tiai  rapax^s  dxtXxtvvBiv  ^x^ 
voffoifffrfg,  Onosand.  p.  92.  rd  ^'^^Ic^c  itiyijuira  xpoefiKlnTovra  rats  ^x^'C 
TapAmt^  r.  a.    See  also  Valckn.  on  Heroa.  4,  103,  5, 

4  Wat  separated  from,]  See  my  note  on  Luke,  22,  41.  and  Hemsterhus. 
on  Lucian,  1. 1.  256. 

A  T^e  Helorine  road]  i.  e.  the  road  to  Helorus. 

6  Upwards,  and  to  the  ndand  country]  It  is  plain  that  they  never 
intended  to  proceed  along  the  coast  to  Camarina,  or  had  abandoned  that 
intention. 

7  The  Erineus.]  Or,  fig-tree  river.  This  is  a  mere  rivulet  compared  with 
the  Cacyparis,  and  about  three  miles  further  on. 

I  Accused  Gylippus]  In  the  usual  temper  of  democratical  jealousy. 
(Mitford.)  , 
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less  ordeTi  as  baring  been  thrown  into  confusion  in  tbe  nighty 
tbey  immediately  cbaif;ed  and  fougbt  them.  And  tbe  Syracusan 
horse  the  more  closely  surrounded  them,  as  being  separ^»d 
from  the  rest,  and  hemmed  them  up  together.^  As  to  the 
division  ci  Nicias,  it  was  distant  in  advance  about  five  stadia ; 
for  Nicias  led  his  men  more  rapidly  on^  than  Demosthenes, 
conceiving  that  their  safety  consisted  in  not  remaining,  as  &t 
as  in  them  lay,  in  such  a  situation,  or  fighting,  but  in  re- 
treating as  quickly  as  possible,  and  fighting  only>  just  as  far  as 
diey  were  compelled.  Demosthenes,  however,  was  involved 
in  more  firequent,  nay,  continual  toil,  because  on  him,  as  he 
marched  on  the  rear,  the  enemy  chiefly  pre^&ed;  and  now 
when  he  saw  the  Syracusans  pursuing  him,  he  did  not  hold 
on  his  way,  but  ^  ranged  his  troops  in  order  of  battle  ^  until, 
by  the  delay  arising  from  that  disposition,  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  and  himself  and  his  forces  thrown  into  great 
disorder ;  for  being  hemmed  in  at  a  certain  spot  which  was 
encircled  by  a  wall,  and  ^  had  approaches  at  either  end  (with 


<  Hemmed  them  vp  together^  A  conamon  expedient  to  create  dis- 
order. 

^  Nicias  led  hit  men  more  rapidly  on.]  From  the  first  there  seems  to  have 
boeo  some  difierence  of  opinion,  between  the  Athenian  senerals,  concerning 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  retreat.  Nicias  thought  the  safety  of  the 
army  depended,  above  all  things,  upon  the  rapidity  of  its  march ;  the  insult 
of  assault  should,  therefore,  be  borne,  and  halts  made  to  repel  attacks,  only 
when  they  threatened  very  important  injury.  This  evidently  was  what 
Thucydides  approved.  But  Demosthenes  was  more  disnosed,  on  every 
occasion,  to  revenge,  with  tbe  view  to  deter  annoyance.    (Mitford.) 

*  Did  not  hold  on  his  way,  but,  ^c]  This  was,  undoubtedly,  under  all 
circumstances,  a  blunder,  though  one  into  which  his  characteristic  bravery 
was  likely  to  hurry  him.  Yet  m  proportion  as  he  was  encompassed  witn 
greater  cbfficulties,  so  should  his  prudence  have  been  the  greater. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  distance  at  which  tne  divisions  were 
separated  seems  partly  to  have  been  occasioned  b^  the  misinformation  of 
Demosthenes'  guides,  who  took  him  on  to  the  river  Erineus,  when  he 
should  have  turned  up  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Cacyparis.  Thucydides,  in- 
deed, does  not  say  so  much,  but  we  are  left  to  infer  it. 

^  Ranged  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,]  Thus  changing  the  order  of 
march,  by  column  in  long,  hollow  parallelogram,  into  a  regular  line,  with 
the  heavy-armed  in  front,  the  light-armed  and  few  cavalry  on  the  flanks, 
and  the  baggage-bearers  and  inefficient  multitude  in  the  rear.  Now  this 
disposition  must  have  consumed  no  little  time,  which  gave  the  enemy 
leisure  to  bring  round  more  troops  and  finally  surround  him. 

6  A  certain  spot  which  was  encircled  by  a  tPoU,  and,  ^,]  The  sense  u  not 
very  clear,  but  cannot  well  be  that  assigned  by  Smith.  Tliucydides  does 
not  say  that  the  oUve  trees  were  at  the  issues  or  accesses ;  and  it  is  very 
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abundance  of  olive  trees),  they  were  assailed  with  missiles  firom 
every  quarter.^  Such  sort  of  attacks,  and  not  close  combats, 
the  Syracusans,  with  reason,  employed ;  for  to  jeopardy  their 
lives  against  desperate  men  ^  like  the  Athenians,  was  not  so 
much  for  theit's  as  the  enemy*s  advantage;  and  moreover, 
each  began,  upon  so  decided  a  success,  to  feel  a  sort  of  parsi- 
mony, of  life,  lest  he  should  be  destroyed  before  the  end  of  the 
business ;  and  they  thought  that  even  thus,  they  might  subdue 
the  enemy  in  this  way,  and  take  their  prisoners. 

LXXXII.  Whereupon,  after  they  had  poured  in  their 
missiles  from  every  quarter  on  the  Athenians  and  their  allies, 
throughout  the  day,  and  saw  that  they  were  now  much  dis- 
tressed from  wounds  and  various  hardships,  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies  first  made  proclamation,  that  who- 
ever of  the  islanders  chooses  to  come  to  them,  and  depart  ^  with 


improbable  that  they  should,  for  the  accesses  were  probably  yrery  narrow. 
The  olive  trees,  it  should  seem,  were  scattered  over  the  whole  enclosure, 
and  were  probably  the  chief  produce  of  the  ground ;  and  the  wall  was 
meant  to  defend  the  trees  from  the  browsing  of  cattle.  Now  that  there 
were  inclosures,  sometimes  by  walls,  and  sometimes  by  deep  ditches  (see 
].  1,  106.),  we  know  from  various  authorities.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
have  the  olive  trees  to  do  with  the  matter  in  question?  Probably 
nothing;  and  the  circumstance  only  serves  to  mark  the  accurate  obser\'ation 
of  an  eye-witness,  just  as  the  insertion  at  St.  John,  6,  10.  *'  now  there  was 
much  grass  in  the  place."  But  the  words  seem  also  to  imply  that  there 
was  something  in  the  situation  which  particularly  exposed  the  Athenians  to 
missiles.  Now  this  could  not  be,  that  the  place  was  walled,  and  had 
approaches  at  either  end ;  but  it  must  have  been  that  the  inclosure  was  a 
very  long  parallelogram,  so  that  they  were  on  both,  nay,  on  all  sides 
within  reach  of  the  missiles. 

7  From  every  quarter,]  Literallj^,  "  by  those  who  stood  around.**  As  the 
phrase  /SoXXctv  irtpwradbv  is  unnoticed  by  the  commentators,  the  following 
illustrations  may  be  not  unacceptable :  Hesych.  rrtpttrTaSov.  nipuTravrt^, 
Arrian.  E.  A.  5,  17,  4.  rd  dfipta  irtpiffTadbv  paWoync.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  67, 
S5.  irtfHardvTtc  {€aKXov,  HerodoL  7,  SS5.  trtpuXl^ovrtQ  fripiffraSov,  which 
last  passage  shows  what  the  sense  of  inpurra^bv  properly  is. 

«  To  jeopardy  their  lives  aqaimt  detperate  men,  ^c]  A  maxim  of  the 
antients.  Thus  the  diet  o^aktpsiv  Wfi-n-XiKiffdat  roig  i^  dvovoia^  avafiaxo^ 
aivoic.  And  so  Xen.  Hist.  7,  5,  12.  roic  d-n-ovtvorifikvoic  ovitiQ  hv  virotrraifi. 
Hence  is  illustrated  Joseph,  p.  540, 9.  Sihac  ahr&v  r^v  dvoyvinviv  u^  iffx^^» 

1  Depart,]  Not  "  come  over,"  as  the  translators  render ;  for  diruvai  can 
have  no  such  meaning.  Besides,  had  the  persons  in  question  come  over  to 
the  Syracusans,  they  would  have  been  at  once  deserters,  and  no  condition 
as  to  retaining  their  freedom  would  have  been  necessary.  All  that  was  held 
out  was,  that  tf  they  chose  to  depart,  they  should  retun  their  freedom,  and 
consequently  be  at  liberty  to  return  home,  or  where  they  pleased.    Yet,  as 

VOL.  III.  S 
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the  condition  of  retaining  his  freedom)  may  do  so.  An  offer  which 
was  accepted  by  some  few  cities  ^9  then  afterwards,  a  capitula- 
tion was  concluded  for  all  those  under  Demosthenes,  the  con- 
ditions being,  *Ubat  they  should  surrender  their  arms,  but  that 
no  one  should  be  put  to  death,  either  by  violence,  or  by  sever- 
ity of  bonds,  or  by  want  of  necessary  sustenance."^.  Then  all 
surrendered  themselves,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  and 
the  whole  of  the  money  in  their  possession  they  threw  down, 
and  deposited  on  shields  laid  on  their  backs  \  and  they  filled 
four  shields,^  Then  the  prisoners  were  immediately  removed  to 
the  city.  As  to  Nicias  and  those  under  his  command,  they 
arrived  the  same  day  at  the  river  Erineus,  and  having  crossed 
it,  took  post  on  some  high  ground.^ 

LXXXIIL  The  Syracusans  having  the  next  day  overtaken 
him,  told  him  that  those  under  Demosthenes  had  surrendered 
themselves,  and  bade  him  do  the  same.  He,  however,  dis- 
trusting the  intelligence,  requests  a  safe  conduct  for  sending  a 
horseman  to  ascertain  the  truth.  And  on  his  return  with  the 
the  report,  that  they  had  surrendered  themselves,  he  sends  a 
message  by  herald  to  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans,  that 
*'  he  is  willing  to  treat  on  the  basis  of  this  condition,  that  the 


the  words  wc  ff^ac  &re  subjoined,  we  roust  regard  Aviivat  as  a  verbum 
pr€pgnans,  two  clauses  being  here,  as  often,  blended  into  one. 

9  Some  few  cities.]  Not  many,  even  in  so  hopeless  a  situation,  when 
all  the  evils,  that  the  barbarity  of  antient  warfare  could  inflict,  were  im- 
pending, would  forsake  their  general  and  their  comrades ;  an  instance  of 
fidelity  deserving  notice  the  more,  as  the  common  conduct  of  the  Athenians 
would  not  seem  to  merit  such  attachment  from  their  subjects ;  and  while 
it  does  honour  to  Demosthenes,  it  certainly  reflects  some  credit  on  the 
government  of  Athens.    (Mitford.) 

3  Necessary  sustenance,]  Or,  as  the  superlative  is  used,  **  absolutely 
necessary  sustenance",  "  the  common  necessaries  of  life." 

4  Shields  laid  on  their  backs,]  Thus  Cirria  ^cip  signifies  the  back  of  the 
hand ;  and  ^ima  fAsptj  the  back,  as  compared  with  the  belly.  This  I  men- 
tion, because  the  force  of  the  word  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood  by 
the  translators. 

ft  Filled  four  shields,]  This,  again,  is  a  circumstance  which  marks  the 
minute  observation  of  an  eye-witness. 

0  Arrived  the  same  day  at  tlie  river  Erineus,  jr.]  The  following  satis- 
factory solution  is  given  by  Mitford  of  a  difficulty  which  will  readily  occur 
to  the  reader :  "  iNicias,  having  ascended  some  way  by  the  course  of  the 
Cacyparis,  crossed  to  the  Erineus,  passed  that  stream,  considerably  above 
the  scene  of  Demosthenes's  fate,  and  encamped  on  some  high  ground  near 
the  farther  bank." 
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Athenians  shall  pay  down  whatever  sum  the  Syracusans  had 
expended  on  the  war,  and  that  until  the  money  shall  be  paid 
he  will  deliver  to  them  certain  Athenians  as  hostages,  one 
for  each  talent''  ^  But  the  Syracusans  and  Gylippus  rejected 
the  proposals,  and,  proceeding  to  the  attack,  they  stationed 
their  troops  around,  and  assailed  with  missiles  these  as  they  had 
done  the  other  division,  until  the  evening.  By  that  time  the 
Athenians  were  in  a  wretched  condition,  through  want  of 
food  and  other  necessaries.  However^,  waiting  for  the  dead 
of  night,  they  were  going  to  pursue  their  march,  and  were 
taking  up  their  arms,  when  the  Syracusans  perceiving  it, 
sounded  the  pasan  (or  alarum).  On  which  the  Athenians, 
finding  that  they  were  discovered,  laid  down  their  arms  again, 
with  the  exception  of  three  hundred,  who,  forcing  their  way 
througlf  the  guards,  marched  by  night  just  how  and  whither 
they  could. 

LXXXIV.  When  it  was  day,  Nicias  led  the  army  for- 
ward ;  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  still  pressing  upon  them 
in  the  same  manner,  and  launching  darts  and  missiles  from  all 
sides.  And  how  the  Athenians  hastened  on  to  the  river 
Assinarus  ^,  partly  as  being  urged  on  evei*y  side  by  the  attacks 
of  the  numerous  horse,  and  the  other  multitude  (of  light-armed), 
and  thinking  they  should  there  be  more  at  ease^ ;  and  partly 


7  (hie  for  rack  taleni.]  See  note  on  1. 3,  70.  med.  Goeller  states  from 
Dorville  on  Charito  p.  286.  that  in  the  time  of  Hermocrates  a  talent  was  a 
medium  price  for  a  slave  of  either  sex.  From  Charito  1. 8,  88.  and  Herod. 
1. 6,  79.  he  infers  that  the  price  of  captives  by  the  lump  was  much  lower. 
Indeed,  upon  the  whole,  the  price  varied,  as  in  every  tning  else,  according 
to  the  rank  or  station  of  the  person  to  be  redeemed. 

Here  Nicias  (who  all  along,  indeed,  did  every  thinp  that  man  could  do) 
acted  with  the  greatest  prudence  imaginable.  His  offers  to  treat  on  any 
condition  but  surrender  were,  indeed,  rejecte<I;  but  had  Demosthenes 
occupied  a  post  as  strong  as  himself,  and  made  the  same  proposal,  there 
would  have  been  a  tolerable  chance  of  its  being  accepted.  But,  indeed,  the 
Syracusans  had  now  fixed  their  minds  on  plans  of  vast  extent,  and  the  ruin 
of  Athens  was  necessary  to  their  accomplishment.  It  was  not  likely,  there- 
fore, that  any  such  proposals  would  now  be  accepted. 

*  However,]  i.  e.  notwithstanding  their  weakness.  One  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  daring  and  activity  evinced  by  Nicias,  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  Demosthenes  himself. 

I  The  Assinanis.]    By  no  means  a  petty  river,  and  next  to  the  Erineus. 

«  ShoM  there  be  more  at  ease,]  Literally,  "  it  would  be  easier  for 
them/'  '*  be  better  for  them." 
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through  weariness  and  desire  to  drink,  'When,  therefore,  they 
were  at  the  bank,  they  rushed  on,  no  longer  observant  of  order, 
but  every  one  anxious  hiniself  to  pass  first ;  while  the  enemy 
pressing  hard  upon  them,  made  the  passage  difficult.^  For, 
being  compelled  to  march  on  crowded  together  in  a  mass, 
they  fell  upon  and  trod  each  ^  other  under  foot ;  and  part 
perished  on  the  spot  from  the  spears  ^  and  utensils  %  while 
part,  entangled  together^,  were  hurried  down  the  stream.® 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river  (whose  banks  were  steep) 
were  posted  the  Syracusans,  who  assailed  with  missiles  from 
above  the  wretched  Athenians,  most  of  them,  greedily  drinks 
ing  of  the  stream,  and  confusedly  huddled  together  in  the 

9  Made  the  pauage  diffictdi.]  What  added  to  the  difficulty  was  the 
extreme  steepness  oT  the  banks,  and  the  deepness  and  rockin^^  of  the 
channel.  "  Indeed,  Sicily/'  to  use  the  words  of  Mitford,  **  through  the 
greatest  part  of  its  extent  is  high  land,  intersected  with  numerous  valleys 
whose  sides  are  commonly  steep,  and  the  banks  of  the  streams  flowing 
through  them  often  craggy.*' 

*  They  fell  and  trod  upon,  ^c]  So  JEAchyl,  Pers.  512.  tvitrrov  dXX^Xoi<rcy. 
A  similar  calamity  is  recorded  by  Diod«  Sic.  t.  7.  190.  Bip.  See  also  my 
note  on  St.  Luke  11, 17. 

A  Peruhed  on  the  spot  from  the  ipean.]  The  commentators  have  foiled 
to  remark  that  mpi  roX^  coparioiQ  ^uipdiipovro  is  for  J^^iipovro  ntipofuvo^ 
vspt  Tois  ioparioiQl  as  Diod.  Sic.  7, 190,  Ki^tvi  xai  \6yx*^  irtptfrittpofiivoi,  and 
Agath.  100,  9.  roTg  tCjv  ^iXrarwv  ti^eei  irepurTaLovric* 

0  UteniUs.]  Partly,  I  imagine,  for  cooking,  and  partly  poles,  &c  for 
tents. 

7  Entangled  together.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  Ifiinikaaedfuvoi,  which  is  so 
little  understood  by  the  commentators,  that  the  following  illustrations  may 
be  not  unacceptable : 

Now,  na\d(re<it  and  l/iiraXd9(ru»  were  Ionic  and  old  Attic.  Thus  traXdeeu 
in  Hesiod  Opp.  733.  and  Hom.  II.  A.  169.  and  1. 5,  35.;  and  ifiirakdeeu  in 
Herodotus,  Tnucydides,  and  ^lius  Dionysius  an.  Eustatb.  In  process  of 
time  was  used  bv  Polybius,  ^lian,  and  Plutarcn  ifinXdeeeedat ;  as  Polyb. 
frag.  Hist.  11.  Plutarch  S}niip.  2,  683.  A.  /icd'  ^v  IfttrXaaeSfieva  kom  vapa* 
fuyovra.  Sometimes,  however,  was  used  innXdiiedai  (ee  answering  to  K)  l 
as  Plutarch  in  0th.  is.  and  Dio  Cass.  1014.  Also  IfiirfKdl^iedaif  as  Dio 
Cass.  105,  40.  We  have,  too,  ifiwtXdi^ia  in  Phalar.  £p.  34.  ifiireXae^tiQ 
\iovetv,  and  Stob.  Ei.  Ph.  2,  680.  Hence  in  a  passage  of  Dcmocritus  ap. 
Stob.  Ei.  Ph.  2,  408.  for  dftirfkaZovei,  which  is  a  vox  nihili,  I  conjecture 
IftirtXdZoveif  or  i/irrXd^ovcri. 

In  all  these  words,  irakdeea,  Ifivakdeeut,  l/»)rXa^u»,  ^/iTreXa^a>,  the  ruling 
signification  is  TrXtKut  and  IfivXkKu,  In  vc^deeat  the  various  significations 
arose  thus :  necto,  connecto,  misceo,  commisceo,  conspergo,  inquino  (and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  vXdeeta,  viz.  necto,  texo,  struo,  nuichinor,Jingo,  conjingo), 

*  Hurried  down  the  stream,]  So  Aristoph.  Acharn.  26.  d^pooueaTappiov^ 
rcc.  where  the  Scholiast  remarks  that  there  is  a  metaphor  dirb  t&v  vorafiiuw 
pivadrwv. 

This  is  elegantly  imitated  by  Liv.  4^  33.  *^  alios  in  aquam  compulsos 
gurgites  fcrunt." 
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hollow  of  the  river.  And  the  Peloponnesians  ^  descending^ 
butchered  them,  especially  those  in  the  river,  and  the  water 
was  immediately  discoloured  ;  yet  it  was  not  the  less  drunk, 
mud  and  all,  bloody,  too,  as  it  was ;  nay,  to  most  it  was  an 
object  of  contest.^^ 

LXXXV.  At  length,  after  numerous  corpses  were  now 
heaped  one  upon  another  in  the  river,  and  when  the  army  was 
one  scene  of  carnage,  part  being  slain  in  the  river,  and  part, 
if  they  made  their  escape  thence,  by  the  horse;  Nicias  sur- 
renders himself  to  Oylippus  (having  more  confidence  in  him 
than  in  the  Syracusans),  and  bids  him  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  do  what  they  pleased  with  himself^  but  to  cease  slaugh- 
tering the  rest  of  his  troops.*     Whereupon  Gylippus  gave 


D  Peioponnetiofu.]  Longinus,  iti  citing  this  passage,  reads  Syracugatu, 
vhich  Duker  thinks  the  true  reading,  **  since  notning  was  before  said  of  the 
PeloponnenoMf  and  the  Si/racusatu  are  again  mentioned:  nor  can  it  be 
seen  why  the  Peloponnesians  should  be  mentioned."  But  this  criticismi 
though  approved  by  some  editors,  seems  to  be  very  unsound.  Their  not 
havinff  been  motioned  of  late,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  trot  be  men^ 
tioned  here.  The  present  service  Was  a  danserous  one  (namely,  attacking 
men  driven  to  despair),  and,  therefore,  the  Peloponnesians  (being  by  far  the 
best  and  steadiest  troops)  were  the  fittest  for  it :  and  aa  we  before  have 
learned  that  the  Syracusans  b^n  to  be  chary  of  their  persoiml  ^ety,  thev 
would  gladly  put  them  upon  it.  Besides,  as  Gylippus  is  just  afterwards 
mentioned,  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  he  was  there  at  tne  head  of  the 
Peloponnesians :  and  when  Nicias  was  induced,  for  security,  to  surrender 
himself  to  G^^Uppitt,  and  not  to  the  Syracusans,  it  must  have  been  because 
Gylippus  had  a  strong  c6rp6  of  Peloponnesians,  who  could  defend  the 
prisoners  from  the  fury  of  the  Syracusans.  As  to  the  reading  of  Longinus, 
It  may  very  well  be  accounted  for :  the  passage  seems  to  have  been  cited 
from  memory,  or,  at  least,  with  very  cursory  inspection ;  and  certainly,  in 
such  a  case,  any  oiie  would  be  inclined  to  write  Syracusans  rather  than 
Peloponnesians^  And  when  it  is  added^  that  not  a  single  MS.  has  Svpa- 
Koveiotf  a  case  is  made  out  for  the  common  reading  so  strong  that  no 
reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  correctness. 

'0  Object  of  contest.]  It  is  remarkable  that  irepifiarxiiToc  is  almost  always 
used  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  to  denote  what  is  highly  desii^ble.  1  have, 
however,  noted  the  natural  sense  in  Plato  de  Legg.  815.  ntptfidxtiroc  ^v 
aimUg  n  rpo^ff*  Procop.  de  iEdif.  p.  27, 17.  Aristot.  Eth.  1. 9, 8.  See  Hem- 
sterhus  on  Lucian,  t«  1, 540.  and  Wesseling  on  Diod.  Sic.  t.  2. 196, 1. 

1  Surrenders  himself  to  Ot^Hnpus^j^c]  It  is  stranee  that  Mitford  should 
omit  to  narrate  the  heroic  ana  moving  manner  in  which  th^  surrender  was 
made  by  Nicias.  Throughout,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  extreme  distresses 
of  the  Athenians,  this  general  had  acted  a  most  noble  part ;  and  though 
sinking  under  sickness  and  fatigue,  he  acquitted  himself  as  heroically  as  bis 
colleague  had  ever  done  at  any  period.    It  is  therefore  surprising  tbat  the 
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orders  *'  to  make  prisoners."  And  the  rest,  such  as  had  not 
concealed  themselves  (who  were  many),  they  collected  together. 
They  sent  also  a  party  in  pursuit  of  those  three  hundred  who 
made  their  way  through  the  guards  by  night,  and  they  appre- 
hended them.  However,  what  was  collected  together  in  common 
of  the  army  was  not  considerable,  but  what  was  privately  se- 
creted ^  was  great,  insomuch  that  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  filled 
with  them,  since  they  were  not  taken  on  capitulation,  as  those 
with  Demosthenes.  But  no  inconsiderable  portion  was  slain ; 
ibr  the  carnage  was  very  great,  and  inferior  to  none  in  this 
Sicilian  ^  [or  Grecian]  war.     No  inconsiderable  number  had 


Athenian6  (lu  appears  from  Pausan  1, 29, 9.)  should  have  refused  to  permit 
his  name  to  be  inserted  on  the  column  witn  those  that  had  fallen  in  the 
service  of  their  country  in  Sicily :  carayvuMr^f  Jc,  Pausanias  says,  aixfi^cfroc 
IdtXovTf^g  tlvat  Kal  ovk  ivtfp  ttoXe/i^  npkirtav.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  unjust,  not  to  say  ungrateful.  From  the  strong  expression  Su^ap/u-' 
yov  Tov  (TTpaTivfiaros  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  army  was  utterly  broken  and 
destroyed  as  an  army^  and  that  therefore  a  capUulatum  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  surrender  at  discretion,  which  Nicias 
effected  in  the  most  prudent  manner;  and  his  conduct  shows  the  most 
anxious  interest  for  the  safety  of  his  countrymen.  Insomuch  that  his 
words  and  manner  bear  some  mint  resemblance  to  the  great  model  of  per- 
fection when  (as  we  learn  from  St.  John  17,8.)  he  exclaimed,  "  If,  then,  ye 
seek  me,  let  these  go  their  way." 

This  ^rill  be  no  improper  place  to  introduce  and  consider  an  anecdote 
preserved  to  us  by  Pausanias,  and  founded,  perhaps,  on  the  authority  of 
Philistus,  or  Timaeus,  or  Ephorus.  It  occurs  in  1. 7, 1 6, 3.  where  he  records 
the  magnanimous  conduct  of  KoXAtorparoc  h  'BftwiSov  irpbg  A^ifvaiovc* 
rodriit  ydp  nji  itv^pl  XnTrapxh^^'^*'^^  ^^  SuccXc^  ot  n  *A^nvaioi  koX  tvoi  aXXoi 
TOV  OToXov  fUTioxiiKtoav^  6.ina\kwT0  trpb^  Tip  woTafiif  Tif  'Avipdpip*  toti  Tif 
JLaXXuTTpaTiff  Trapiaxt  Tokfia  iuKirkffai  i«d  rwv  woXifd^tv^  ayovri  ro^c  *irir«ac. 
WC  i^  TO  voM  dirieuHnv  aifT&v  tQ  Karavifv,  avitrrpi^v  dwima  ri}y  aifTi^p  a^c£ 
d^dv  ig  Svpojcowac,  StapirdZovTag  vup&v  r6  *A^iivai*aP  oTpaToirtioVf  KaTO* 
taXXfi  Tt  8ffOv  TrkvTt  i|  at;ra»v,  cat  Tpav/iara  iTrixatpa  air^c  Kai  6  twirog  Xa« 
t6vTtg  d0ta<n  Tr^v  ^XV^*  o^toq  /Uv  ^i)  Ayad^v  S6Kav  *Adfivaioi£  Koi  obTtf 
KTWfUvac^  iripufToiriiTe  re,  (5v  fipxty  ^al  IrcXcvriffff v  aifTbc  iKOVffUitg, 

I  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  the  estimate  made  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
of  the  slain  on  the  occasion,  namely,  eighteen  thousand,  seems  incredibly 
large.  He  says,  besides,  that  seven  thousand  were  made  prisoners.  But  if 
we  take  into  the  account  the  considerable  number  that  escaped,  or  were 
concealed  by  private  persons,  it  will  raise  the  amount  of  this  division  to 
something  near  thirty  thousand,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  of 
Thucydides,  that  the  division  of  Nicias  was  the  half^  or  more,  I  suspect, 
then,  that  Diodorus  wrote  bxTaxuTxtklovQ :  and  that  the  fivpiovc  (wntten 
fivp,)  arose  from  the  fiit^  preceding. 

<  Privately  secreted.]  Or,  ''embezzled;"  namely,  by  the  individual 
captors,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  as  slaves. 

9  SSciHan,]  The  Scholiast  and  many  critics  read  Grecian.  And  there  is 
great  reason  to  think  this  the  true  reading,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  more  diffi- 
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fallen  in  the  various  attacks,  which  were  frequent^  madeon  them 
during  the  march.  Many,  however,  too,  escaped,  some  imme- 
diately, and  others  afterwards,  when  in  slavery,  contrived 
to  eflfect  their  escape.  To  all  these  Catana  was  constantly 
a  place  of  refuge. 

LXXX  VI.  The  Syracusans  and  their  allies  being  collected 
together,  and  having  taken  as  many  prisoners  as  they  could, 
returned  with  them  and  the  spoils  to  the  city.  And  the  rest 
of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  whom  they  took  they  thrust 
down  into  Latomia  (or  stone  quarries  ^),  considering  that  as 
the  surest  custody ;  but  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  they  put  to 
death  ^,  though  against  the  will  of  Gylippus ;  for  he  conceived 


cult  one,  and  was  more  likely  to  be  altered  into  the  other  than  vice 
9ers&. 

■  Latofnia,  or  iUme^quarriei.l  Namely,  those  from  whence  the  city  had 
been  built ;  called  at  the  present  day  Ui  iagliate,  Goeller  de  Situ,  refers  to 
Breval.  itin.  1. 1.  p.  22.  Cluver.  S.  A.  p.  1 RO.  seqq.  L.  B.  Cic.  2.  Verr.  5, 27. 
Fazell.  de  reb.  Sic.  Dec.  1, 1, 4.  c.  I.  p.  82.  Wass  on  Thucyd.  7, 87.  Peri- 
zon.  on  ^lian  Var.  Hist.  12, 44.  Letronne  p.  99.  Dorville  Sicul.  p.  178.  seq. 
181.  seq.  194.  seq.  Brydone,  1. 1.  p.  251.  seqq. 

From  Aristid.  t.  3,381.  A.  it  appears  that  the  place  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  the  public  prison.  See  also  Polysn.  5, 57.  and  Athen.  p.  7»  A. 
It  appears,  too,  from  Livy,  1. 32, 26.  that  the  word  Latomia  came  to  be  a 
common  name  for  a  prison. 

Much  to  the  present  purpose  is  the  following  passage  of  Cicero  on  the  . 
Lautumiae,  cited  by  Goeller :  Lautumias  Syracusanas  omnes  audistis,  ple- 
rique  nostis.  Opus  est  ineens,  magnificum  regum  ac  tyrannorum.  Totum 
est  ex  saxo  in  mirandam  iStitudinem  depresso  et  multorum  opens  penitut 
exciso,  ideoque  quanquam  ifrriyafrrov  nihil  tam  clausum  ad  exitus,  nihil 
tam  septum  undique,  nihil  tam  tutum  ad  custodias  nee  fieri,  nee  cogitari 
potest.  In  has  lautumias,  si  qui  publice  custodiendi  sunt,  etiam  ex  ceteris 
oppidis  Sicilian  deduci  imperantur. 

*  Nicias  and  Demotthenct  they  put  to  death.]  This  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  atrocious  deeds  ever  perpetrated,  of  which  the  base  yiolation  of 
faith  was  equal  to  the  ingratitude.  From  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  it  appears 
to  have  been  done  by  a  decree  of  the  sovereign  people,  at  the  suggestion^ 
Diodorus  tells  us,  of  Diodes,  the  leader  of  a  democratical  party  and  the 
perpetual  opponent  of  Hermocrates ;  for,  though  Timsus  charges  it  upon 
Hermocrates,  yet  that  is  justly  supposed  to  have  been  a  mere  calumny 
arising  from  the  party  politics  of  his  time.  It  may  seem  strange  that  such 
an  atrocity  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  people  at  large;  but,  doubtless, 
their  indignation  was  excited  and  their  fears  worked  upon  by  artful  dema- 

fogues.  Thus  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  the 
Snglish  people,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  multitude  of  this  kingdom 
demanded  tnat  he  should  be  put  to  death.  It  is,  too,  well  observed  by  Mit- 
ford,  that,  "  in  the  antient  democracies,  the  most  worthless  individual, 
touching  at  any  time  a  chord  in  consonance  with  popuhir  passion^  could 
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it  would  be  a  glorious  distinctioii  for  him,  if,  in  addition  to  his 
other  achievements,  he  should  bring  home  to  Lacedeemon  the 
enemy's  commanders.^  Now  it  so  happened  that  one  (Demos- 
thenes) was  the  most  hostile  to  them  by  reasonof  the  occur- 
rences at  the  island  and  at  Pylus  ;  while  the  other  was  in  that 
very  respect  their  greatest  friend.  For  Nicias  had  zealously 
promoted  the  liberation  of  the  men  from  the  island,  by  persuad- 
ing the  Athenians  to  make  a  treaty.  Oii  which  account  the 
Lacedeemonians  were  very  kindly  disposed  towards  him.^  In- 
deed for  this  reason  he  had  been  especially  induced  to  surrender 
himself  to  Gylippus.  But  certain  of  the  Syracusans  (so  it  was 
said),  part  of  them  as  being  in  fear  ^  lest,  as  they  had  held  cor- 
respondence with  him,  he  might,  on  being  put  to  torture  on 
that  account,  throw  the  city  into  disorder  amidst  the  pre- 
sent success ;  others  of  them,  and  likewise  the  Corintliians, 
apprehensive,  lest  by  bribery  somehow  or  other  (as  he  was 
rich),  he  should  effect  his  escape,  and  then  some  harm  might 
befall  them  from  him  ^  —  prevailed  upon  their  allies,  and  had 


procure  the  sanction  of  sovereign  authority  for  any  villainy.  For  where 
neither  one  person  nor  a  lelect  body  was  responsible,  but  the  whole  people, 
trul^  despotic,  were  the  common  authors  of  every  public  act,  the  shame  of 
flagitious  measures  was  so  divided  that  it  was  disregarded." 

It  is,  indeed,  affirmed  by  Justin  that  Demosthenes  slew  hirruelf:  but  this 
]s  so  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Thucydides,  that  it  cannot  be  admitted. 
The  report  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fad  mentioned  by  I'lutarch  Nic. 
(  37.  and  Philistus  ap.  Pausanias  p.  29, 4.  (though  omitted  by  Thucj^dides) 
that  afler  concluding  the  unfortunate  capitulation  which  he  was  obliged  to 
make,  he  attemptedto  kill  himself,  but  the  wound  did  not  prove  mortal. 

'  Bring  home,  ^c]  In  antient  times,  the  capture  of  an  enemy's  com- 
manders was  always  thought  a  glorious  exploit,  as  seeming  to  imply  the 
annihifaium  of  the  army. 

4  Kindh  ditjxaed  towards  him,"^  But  knowing  this,  it  was  so  much  the 
baser  in  (ji\'lippus  to  permit  his  pnsoners  to  be  touched ;  and  as  this  mea- 
sure was  clearlv  brought  about  by  the  coalition  of  the  ultra  democrats  and 
the  party  which  nad  before  held  correspondence  with  Nicias,  so,  as  Gylip- 
pus was  aflerwards  convicted  of  the  basest  dishonesty  in  embezzling  the 
treasure  committed  to  his  chai^ge  by  the  Peloponnesians,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  his  avarice  was  in  this  af!kir  worked  upon  by  those  who  were 
preparecl  to  carry  the  thing  through,  per  fas  et  ne/as» 

^  In/ear.]  Namelv,  lest  Nicias  should,  on  torture,  disclose  the  names 
of  the  persons  with  wnoin  he  had  held  correspondence. 

^  And  then  some  harm,  4'<?.]  It  should  seem  by  this  that  Nicias  had 
always  been  ill  disposed  towards  the  Corinthians ;  and,  probably,  he  had 
been  the  promoter  of  the  expedition  sent  against  the  Connthian  territory, 
recorded  in  1.  iv.  • 
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him  put  to  death.^  On  this  account,  then,  or  something  very 
like  it,  was  Nicias  put  to  death,  the  least  deserving  of  all  the 
Grecians  of  my  time  to  have  fallen  into  such  a  calamity, 
inasmuch  as  his  whole  conduct  was  regulated  by  the  rules 
of  approved  virtue.® 

LXXXVII.  Those  in  the  stone-quarries,  the  Syracusans 
at  the  first  treated  very  harshly.^  For  being  in  a  hollow 
place,  and  many  crowded  within  a  small  compass,  the  suffo- 
cating heats  ^  at  first  annoyed  them,  unsheltered  as  they  were 
from  the  sun ;  and  then,  on  the  contrary,  the  nights  coming  on 
autumnal  and  cold,  by  that  change,  soon  brought  them  into 
a  sickly  condition  ^ ;  especially  as,  by  want  of  room,  being 


7  Prewnled  upon,  S^c]  These  words  must  be  understood  in  two  difierent 
ways,  as  applied  to  the  Syracusans  or  the  Corinthians«  In  the  former  case, 
they  will  denote  that  the  Syracusans  prevailed  upon  their  allies  (namely, 
the  Lacedsemonians)  to  permit  them  to  put  to  death  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes. In  the  latter,  that  the  Corinthians  persuaded  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  permit  the  Syracusans  to  put  them  to  death. 

'  Hit  whole  conduct,  Sfc^  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
following  the  reading  of  Bekker  and  Goeller,  which  seems  well  founded. 
Vtvofitff/jitvriv  is  to  be  taken  with  dpirtiv,  and  the  phrase  denotes  **  what  was 
accounted  such.*'  The  aptr^y  seems  to  have  a  reference  as  well  to  the 
duties  towards  God  as  those  towards  man.  The  vtvofiuruivriv,  however, 
appears  to  be  meant  chiefly  for  the  former  of  these ;  by  wnich  it  seems  to 
be  implied  that  the  religion  of  Greece  rested  merely  on  human  opinion 
and  institutions. 

1  Treaied  very  hanhltf,"]  Their  whole  conduct  was,  indeed,  marked 
with  a  spirit  of  deliberate  cruelty,  th^  general  vice,  it  must  be  confessed,  of 
the  fairest  days  of  Greece ;  which  yet  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  people,  since  it  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  political 
state  of  the  country.    (Mitford.^ 

>  Heatt^  Literally,  "  tunt;  i.  e.  rays  of  the  sun.  A  rare  use  of  the 
word,  of  which  Duker  gives  an  example  from  ^lian  V.  H.  1.  13, 1.  It  may 
be  added  that  Sophocles  GSd.  Col.  350.  has  ijkiov  re  xaiifiam,  fiox^ovaa,  and 
elsewhere  we  have  Kavfia  without  17X10V :  as  Genes,  c.  31, 40.  in  a  passage 
very  similar  to  the  present.  Polyaenus  8, 10, 2.  uses  {jiKtov  to  denote  tne  heat 
of  the  sun ;  as  also  Euthymius  Zis.  U  1, 249.  ov  ^iovitc  vtrbv  oi/ik  fjXiov,  ohBi 
wvodQ  Avintav.  And  so  Cowper,  Task  3.  p.  89.  speaks  of  **  wholesome  airs 
—  clear  sum** 

3  Brought  them  into  a  sickly  condition.]  Literally,  **  altered  them  into  ;" 
1.  e.  operated  such  a  change  in  the  body  as  produced  sickness.  A  use  of 
viwipii^ta  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  which  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
note  on  1.  8, 49, 7.,  to  which  may  be  added  the  following  passages :  Philo 
Jud.  de  Vit.  Mos.  1.  1.  vnaTtpieavrOQ  utQ  ovma  7rp6Tipov  rov  dkpo^,  Arrian 
£.  A.  4,  8,  3.  viut,  if  rb  BaplQapuewrtpov.  and  7, 1 5,  5.  vtior.  4c  ^ptv.  So 
also  Hippocrates  cited  by  Foesius  in  v.  nfratdXKtiv,  where  the  body  is  said 
UtratdXXtiv  Ik  rStv  dykfAutv  Iv  ryei  fttraXXdyymv, 

By 
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obliged  to  do  every  thing  ^  in  the  same  place ;  and  moreover, 
the  corpses  of  such  as  died  (some  of  their  wounds,  others  by 
the  change  of  diet  and  living,  or  the  like)  being  all  piled  to- 
gether in  heaps,  the  stench  was  intolerable.  And,  besides 
their  other  miseries,  they  laboured  under  hunger  and  thirst ; 
for  during  eight  months  ^,  they  had  each  of  them  only  a  cotyl  ^ 
of  water,  and  two  cotyls  of  com.  Indeed  of  whatever  else 
would  be  likely  to  befall  men  thrown  into  such  a  place, 
there  was  nothing  that  they  did  not  suffer.  And  for  some 
seventy  days  they  fared  thus,  huddled  together.  Afterwards 
the  Syracusans  sold  all,  except  the  Athenians  and  such  of  the 
Siceliots  or  Italiots  as  had  joined  them  in  the  expedition. 
The  total  number  of  prisoners,  though  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly, 
yet  could  not  be  less  than  seven  thousand. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  this  most  momentous  of  all 
the  events  that  happened  in  Greece  during  this  war ;  nay,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  the  greatest  of  all  on  record  respecting  Greece, 


By  the  change  here  spoken  of  is  meant  the  change  of  season.  On  which 
it  is  truly  observed  by  Herodotus  2, 77.  iv  ydp  ryot  fifra€6\y<n  rdin  dvdp^ 
iroiffi  aX  VQwrot  udXurra  yivovrat  —  ruv  itpii»w  fidXtirra,  where  Valckn.  cites 
Hippocrat.  Aphor.  5,  1.  p.  18.  to  which  may  be  added  Damoxenus  ap. 
Athen.  lOi.  Cf. 

'*  Do  every  HdnB."]  This,  the  commentators  observe,  is  said  honeiie* 
To  the  examples  adduced  by  Duker  may  be  added  Plutarch  Artax.  1. 16. 

ft  Eight  mofiMi.]  Namely,  it  seems,  the  whole  time  that  they  were,  at 
least  aSoi  them,  confined  in  this  place. 

^  Cb/y/.]  Said  by  Uobbes  to  be  equal  to  our  half-a^nt.  But  Schneider, 
in  his  Lexicon,  more  correctly  fixes  the  cotvl  of  liquid  at  our  third  of  a  pint, 
and  that  of  com  at  about  eight  ounces.  But,  of  course,  the  weight  would 
vary  accordins  to  the  kind  and  the  quaUtv  of  the  com.  Matthiae  and 
Boeckh,  cited  by  Goeller,  offer  a  different  calculation ;  the  former  of  whom 
says  ihat  the  cotyl  was  half  a  chcenix,  or  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
second  part  of  a  medimnus  or  bushel.  The  latter  says,  the  medimnus 
contunea  six  hacts,  forty-eight  choenixes,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
cotyls ;  and  consisted  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  two  cubic  inches. 
(Mattbiae  says  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one.)  Consequently, 
the  cotyl  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty  cubic  inches. 

How  scanty  this  portion  was,  we  may  conceive  from  the  fact  attested  by 
Diogenes  Laert.  8, 18.  and  Athen.  3, 29.  (cited  by  Wesseling  on  Diodoras) 
that  the  choenix  was  the  regular  quantity  for  a  day's  food.  And  from  Plu- 
tarch Camill.  it  appears  that  the  cotyl  of  wine  was  the  regular  allowance 
for  a  day.    In  Egypt,  indeed,  it  was /our  cotyls.    See  Herod.  2, 168. 

It  must  be  observed  that  those  who  thus  suffered  were  of  the  division 
under  Demosthenes.  Those  taken  with  Nicias  were  sold  for  slaves,  but  ex- 
perienced a  much  happier  fate. 
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both  as  being  to  the  victors  the  most  glorious,  and  to  the 
totally  discomfited  party  the  most  disastrous.  For  they  were 
wholly  and  in  every  respect  defeated,  and  in  nothing  sufiered 
a  trifling  loss,  but  both  fleet  and  army  were  (so  to  speak) 
root  and  branch  destroyed^  nor  was  there  aught  that  did  not 
come  to  utter  ruin ;  few  out  of  so  many  returning  home  I 
Such  were  the  events  in  Sicily. 


t  „ 
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I.  i^HEN  the  news  reached  Athens,  the  people  for  a  long 
time  discredited  ^  even  the  most  respectable  of  the  soldiery 
who  had  made  tlieir  escape  from  the  very  scene  of  action,  and 
gave  the  most  accurate  intelligence ;  nor  would  believe  that  so 
total  a  destruction  had  befallen  them*  When,  however,  they 
had  ascertained  the  &ct,  they  were  exasperated  against  such 
of  the  orators  ^  as  had  zealously  promoted  the  expedition,  as  if 
they  had  not  themselves  decreed  it.^  They  were  enraged,  too» 
with  the  oracle-mongers  ^  and  soothsayers,  and  whoever,  un- 
der a  professed  divine  impulse,  had  inspired  them  with  hopes  ^ 
of  subduing  Sicily*     Moreover,  the  state  of  all  afiairs  on  all 

1  Ditcredifed,  4^1  Plutarch  relates  that  a  foreigner,  landing  at  Piraeus^ 
went  into  a  barbers  shop,  which,  like  the  modem  cofiee-house,  was  the 
usual  resort  of  idle  newsmongers  in  the  Grecian  cities  (as  we  find  after- 
wards in  Rome),  and  spoke  of  the  event  as  what  he  supposed  would,  of 
course,  be  well  known  there.  The  barber,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion, 
went  immediately  into  the  city,  and  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the 
archons ;  who,  with  the  natural  anxiety  of  magistrates  under  the  tyranny  of 
a  despotic  multitude,  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  produced 
the  barber  to  declare  his  news.  The  people,  in  extreme  agitation,  demanded 
his  authority.  The  incautious  man  could  produce  none ;  he  had  no  pre- 
Tious  acquamtance  with  the  person  from  whom  he  received  the  information, 
and  knew  not  where  to  fina  him.  The  indienant  multitude  immediately 
ordered  the  barber  to  the  torture  of  the  wheel  (a  mode  of  punishment 
nowhere  exactly  described  to  us,  but  which,  it  seems,  might  be  borne  long), 
and  he  was  not  released  till  some  of  the  more  fortunate  few,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  scene  of  war,  arriving,  confirmed  the  uncertain  intelli- 
gence.   (Mitford.) 

tt  Orators.]  Krueger  thinks  that  these  were  Dinostratus,  Pisander,  and 
Andocides. 

^  At  if  they  had  not  themtehet  decreed  t/.]  i.  e.  been  the  authors  of  the 
measure.  For,  indeed,  as  Mitford  observes,  the  people  in  assembly  holding 
the  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative  government,  every  one  being  free  to 
propose,  and  sometimes  a  majority,  with  tumultuous  clamour,  commanding 
measures,  there  could  be  no  duly  responsible  minister. 

*  Oracie-mongersJ]  It  was,  Krueger  observes,  from  being  deceived  by 
oracles,  that  the  people  formed  such  magnificent  hopes.  He  refers  to 
Aristoph.  Eq.961, 1010. 1086.  Av.  978.  Plut.  Nic.  IS.,  and  says,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Pnilochorus  and  Plutarch  Nic.  23.  that  Stilbides,  a  famous  augur, 
accompanied  the  expedition. 

s  IftMfured  them  with  hopes,]  Literally,  "  put  them  on  hoping ; "  for, 
iwtKvUfW  siglriftes  lir'  IXnUa^  dyetv. 
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sides  filled  them  with  grief  ^ ;  and  at  the  present  conjuncture, 
they  were  beset  with  fear  and  consternation  the  most  extreme* 
For  they  were  not  only  suffering  extreme  grief  at  the  depri- 
vation which  each  individually  and  the  state  at  large  sus- 
tained by  the  loss  of  such  numbers  of  heavy-armed  and  cavalry, 
and  such  a  mass  of  the  flower  of  their  youth  as  they  were 
conscious  they  had  not  left  the  like ;  but  seeing  that  there  was 
no  sufficient  number  of  ships  in  their  docks,  nor  stores  and 
equipments  for  a  navy,  nor  funds  in  the  treasury  [to  send 
forth  such  another  fleet  ^],  they  were  at  this  crisis  in  despair 
of  their  safety ;  and  thought  that  their  enemies  in  Sicily  would 
presently  proceed  with  their  fleet  to  the  Piraeus  (especially 
as  having  been  so  completely  successflil) ;  and  that  their  foes  at 
home  would  now,  as  being  doubly  provided  with  every  requi- 
site, assail  them  in  full  force,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  with 
the  aid,  too,  of  their  own  revolted  allies.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
judged  expedient  not  to  give  way,  but  bear  up  ®  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  'and  especially  (procuring  timber  and  money 
from  every  possible  quarter  ^)  to  prepare  a  fleet ;  also  to  put 
affairs  in  a  state  of  security  among  the  allies,  and  especially 
Euboea ;  to  curtail,  too,  the  state  expenses  to  something  more 
of  moderation  and  frugality  ^^;  finally,  to  collect  a  certain 

0  Filled  them  with  grief,]  Our  historian  shows  the  most  intimate  know- 
ledce  of  the  human  heart,  by  notidng  the  first  expressions  of  the  popular 
feefrng  venting  themselves  in  anger  and  rage ;  and  then  those  violent  pas- 
sions subsiding  into  deeply -settled  grief  at  Che  past,  and  extreme  alarm  for 
the  future. 

7  iSujfidenl  —  to  send  forth  such  another  fleet.]  These  last  words  are  im- 
plied in  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

*  It  wat  judged  e^tpedient,  ^cJ]  One  cannot  but  admire  the  magnanimity 
of  this  resolution,  as  well  as  the  judgment  shown  in  carrying  it  into  efiect. 
It  seems  that  the  danger  of  the  crisis  gave  the  able  and  discreet  that  power 
to  take  the  lead,  of  which  they  had  been  long  deprived  by  the  cabals  of 
crafty  and  rash  demagogues. 

9  Procuring  timber  amd  money  from  every  pottOUe  quarter.]  Literally, 
^*  scraping  together  timber,"  &c.  It  is  strange  that  Uoeller  should  join 
Z^tv  hv  iifvtjvrai  with  TitpatnetvaZtfr^M  vavriKov,  These  words  clearly 
belong  to  Kvfiiroptffa/Uvovg,  &c. 

>o  To  curkal  the  stale  expenses,  4rc>]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
brief,  and  therefore  obscure,  words  t&v  Kara  ri)v,  ir6Kiy  n  is  cvrsXftav  cv 
fpoviffai, 

Duker  has  shown  that  those  words  do  not  r^rd  private  expense,  or 
luxury  (which,  he  savs,  by  the  deprivation  the  atizens  suffered  from  the 
fortification  of  Decelea,  was  necessarily  moderate),  but  public  expense,  as 
laid  out  on  sacrifices,  spectacles,  judicid  functions,  &c.  (to  use  the  words  of 
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board  of  government'^  composed  of  elderly  persons,  who 
might,  as  occasion  should  require,  consult  on  any  business  that 
presented  itself  ^^  for  their  consideration.  Moreover,  from  their 
present  fear,  the  people  (as  is  usual  with  the  multitude)  were 
readily  disposed  to  be  orderly.'^  And  what  was  resolved  to 
be  done,  that  they  carried  into  execution.  And  thus  ended  the 
summer. 

II.  The  following  winter,  all  the  Greeks  were  presendy 
on  the  alert  at  the  severe  calamity  which  had  befallen  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily.  Those  who  before  had  been  allies  of 
neither  party,  now  thought  that,  even  if  they  were  not  called 
upon,  they  ought  not  to  hold  off  from  the  war,  but  voluntarily 
go  against  the  Athenians,  not  only  as  each  thinking  that  if  the 
Athenians  had  succeeded  in  Sicily,  they  would  have  gone 
against  them  too ;  but,  moreover,  conceiving  that  the  remain-* 
der  of  the  war  would  be  but  short,  to  participate  in  which 
would  be  honourable.  Those,  again,  who  were  allies  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  more  zealous  than  ever,  longing  to 
speedily  free  themselves  from  their  heavy  labours  and  sacri- 
fices.   But  especially  the  subject  states  of  the  Athenians  mani- 


Thucydides  at  C.  4.  koX  rd,  oAXa  Cittov  n  Uoku  dxptiov  avaXiffKioBat^  &c.)9 
the  savings  on  which  items  were  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
war. 

Here  I  would  compare  Antiphanes  ap.  Athen.  60.  C.  T6  hXwov  ktrrl 

fidZa  KtxapoKiafiivri  'AxvpotCt  irp6c  f{fTi\iiav  IfaiirXtff/Alvi}. 

1 1  Board  of  gotfemmenL]  I  know  not  how  the  Apxvv  nva  can  be 
better  expressed.    Smith  absurdly  renders  it  *'  sovereignty." 

I*  Who  might,  4"^.]  i.  e.  previously  to  its  being  introduced  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  senate,  or  the  public  assembly  ot  the  people.  Here,  again. 
Smith  totally  misconceives  the  sense.  This  measure  was  intended  (as 
Mitford  observes)  to  obviate  the  extravagancies  of  unbalanced  democracy; 
though,  as  he  adds,  **  this  was,  indeed,  providing  for  the  prudence  of  exe- 
cutive government,  but  not  for  vigour,  not  for  secrecy,  not  for  despatch .** 

On  the  subject  of  these  wpoQovXoi,  Krue^er  refers  to  Plutarch  2, 29S.  A., 
Wesseling  on  Herod.  6,  7.  and  Aristot.  Polit.  6, 5, 10.,  from  which  passages 
it  appears  that  the  name  wpotovkoi  was  rather  appropriate  to  an  oUgarehy 
than  a  democracy, 

19  Were  readUy  diipoted  to  be  orderly,]  I  cannot  agree  with  Hobbes  and 
Smith,  who  take  titraKnlv  to  mean  "  order  their  government  aright;  *'  a 
sense  neither  supported  by  the  usus  loquendi,  nor  so  agreeable  to  the  con- 
text as  that  above  adopted,  which,  moreover,  is  the  constant  signification 
of  the  word.  This  version,  too,  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing most  true  observation  of  Plutarch  Lucull.  c.  2.  oidkv  ydp  iv^pwirov 
ivoapKTdnpov  il  vpdtroitv  Sokovvto^^  ohb*  a^  ir6Xiv  diKTixiiyripov  imeraelae 
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fested  their  readiness  to  engage  in  revolt,  even  beyond  their 
ability  to  maintain  it,  and  that  because  they  formed  their  judg- 
ments under  the  influence  of  passionate  and  sanguine  feelings ', 
and  no  longer  entertained  a  doubt  but  that,  on  the  ensuing 
summer  at  least,  they  should  gain  the  mastery.^ 

The  Lacedaemonian  state  at  all  these  concurring  circum- 
stances took  courage^,  and  especially  because  the  allies  in  Sicily 
would,  in  all  likelihood  (as  there  was  necessarily^  now  a  great 
accession  of  nautical  power),  be  with  them  at  the  spring  with 
a  powerful  force.  Full  of  hope,  therefore,  in  every  respect, 
they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  war  with  alacrity,  reckoning  that 
if  it  were  once  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  they  should 
be  hereafter  free  from  such  dangers  as  that  which  would  have 
threatened  them  from  the  Athenians,  had  they  acquired  Sicily ; 
and  that  by  pulling  them  down,  they  should  themselves  se< 
curely  hold  the  dominion  of  all  Greece. 

III.  Immediately,  therefore,  this  winter  their  king,  Agis, 
proceeding  with  an  army  from  Decelea^  collected  money 


>  Because  ihey  formed  their  judgments,  S^c^  With  this  whole  chapter 
compare  1. 4, 108. 

*  No  longer  enlertmned  a  doubt,  ^c.']  i.  e.  would  no  longer  allow  them« 
selves  to  entertain  a  doubt  but  that,  Sec,  Such  is,  J  conceive,  the  sense, 
which  has  been  misconceived  by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  and  not  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  recent  commentators,  who  have  not  seen  that  for  ah-diQ 
should  be  read  avrolQ,  which  removes  the  only  real  difficulty;  for,  at  vtpi» 
yiviff^eu  we  may  easily,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  supply  aifruiv, 

3  Took  courage,]  For  there  had  been  very  serious  alarm  entertained  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  as  to  the  consequences  to  them  of  such  an  addition  of 
power  to  Athens  as  the  conquest  of  Sicily  must  have  supplied.  "  No  evil 
(says  Mitford)  that  could  befall  the  aristocracies  which  composed  the  Lace- 
dsmonian  confederacy,  was  so  dreadful  and  so  odious  as  subjugation  under 
the  tyrannous  rule  of  the  Athenian  multitude.  Nor  was  Lacedaemon  itself 
without  alarm ;  for,  though  the  conquest  of  Sparta  was  not  likely  soon  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  Athenian  arms,  yet  there  was  no  inferior  evil  which 
might  not  be  expected,  and  quickly." 

4  I^ecessari/y.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  tar'  ivdygtiv,  where  there 
is  reference  to  the  naval  auotas  which  would  be  sent  from  the  other  states 
of  Sicily,  now  under  the  domination  of  Syracuse. 

s  Proceeding  with  an  army  from  Decelea.]  There  is  reason  to  think, 
though  Thucydides  nowhere  expressly  asserts  it,  that  King  Agis,  from  the 
first  erection  of  Decelea,  had  staid  there  in  command  of  the  large  force 
assigned  for  its  garrison,  and  to  ravage  the  neighbouring  country.  Why  he 
should  have  remained  there,  is  well  accounted  for  by  Mitford.  **  He  there 
attained,  what  none  of  his  predecessors  ever  enjoyed,  a  perennial  military 
command.    Here  he  found  himself  really  king ;  here  he  was  free  from  the 
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among  the  allies  for  die  formation  of  a  navy.  Then  turning 
his  course  to  the  Malian  gulf,  and  (excited  by  an  old  enmity), 
afler  taking  considerable  spoils  from  the  CEtaeans,  he  exacted' 
of  them  a  large  sum  ^  [by  way  of  ransom] ;  and  the  Achaeans- 
of  Pthiotis  and  other  dependants  of  the  Thessalians  in  those 
parts  (against  the  will  of  the  Thessalians,  who  sent  remon- 
strances), he  compelled  to  give  some  hostages  and  money ;  and 
deposited  the  hostages  at  Corinth,  which  state  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  over  to  the  alliance.  The  Lacedaemonians  also  issued 
out  requisitions  to  the  allies  for  the  building  of  one  hundred 
ships ;  and  themselves  and  the  Boeotians  they  rated  at  twenty- 
five  each,  the  Phocians  and  Locrians  at  fifteen,  the  Corinthians 
also  fifteen,  the  Arcadians,  Pellenians,  and  Sicyonians  ten ; 
the  Megaraeans,  Troezenians,  and  Hermionians  ten.  They 
likewise  made  all  other  preparations,  as  intending,  immedi-^ 
ately  on  the  spring,  to  apply  themselves  closely  to  the  war. 

IV.  The  Athenians,  too,  in  pursuance  of  the  plans  which 
they  had  formed,  proceeded  this  winter  to  the  building  of 
ships  with  the  timber  which  they  had  procured :  also  forti- 
fying Sunium,  that  it  might  afford  a  secure  shelter  for  their 
corn-ships  in  the  coasting  trade,  abandoning  the  fortification 
which  they  had  erected  in  I^conia,  when  on  their  voyage  to 
Sicily,  and  in  all  other  respects  wherein  there  seemed  to  be 
any  needless  expense,  contracting  every  thing  within' the  limits 
of  economy :  but,  above  all,  they  kept  a  vigilant  look  out  over 
their  allies,  that  they  might  not  revolt. 


vexatious  and  degrading  control  of  the  ephors ;  here  he  might  not  only  use 
at  discretion  the  troops  immediately  unaer  his  orders,  but  he  had  authority 
to  levy  forces,  raise  contributions,  exercise  command  among  the  allies  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  treat  with  foreign  states,  llius  vested  with  inde- 
pendent power,  he  was  of  course  respected,  and  could  make  himself  feared; 
so  that  much  more  deference  was  paid  by  the  states  of  the  confederacy  to 
Agis,  in  his  garrison  at  Decelea,  than  to  any  Spartan  king  at  home,  or  even 
to  the  Spartan  government  itself.'* 

0  Exacted  of  them  a  large  sum.]  Namely,  by  way  of  redeeming  or  ran- 
soming the  property :  an  expedient  frec]uently  employed  by  the  buccaneers 
of  moaem  times.  For  such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  xp^f^a^'a  iirpdKaro, 
and  not  that  assigned  by  the  translators,  *'  made  money  of  it ; "  a  significa- 
tion of  but  slender  authority. 

On  the  old  enmity  or  grudge  just  before  mentioned,  see  1.  J,  92.  seq.and 
Valckn.  on  Herod.  1. 7, 152. 
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V.  As  both  parties  were  occupied  in  these  affairs,  and,  in 
their  preparation  for  war,  seemed  to  be  as  it  were  but  com- 
mencing it,  the  Eubceans,  first  of  all,  sent  ambassadors  this . 
winter  to  Agis  on  the  subject  of  a  revolt  from  the  Athenians.^ 
He,  accepting  their  proposals,  sends  for  Alcamenes  son  of 
Sthenelaidas,  and  Melanthus,  to  go  as  governors  into  Eubcea. 
They  accordingly  went,  accompanied  by  about  three  hundred 
of  the  Neodamodes  [or  newly  enfranchised],  and  Agis  pre* 
pared  measures  for  transporting  them  thither.  In  the  mean- 
time came  the  Lesbians,  who  were  desirous  to  revolt.  And  on  the 
Boeotians  iaiding  them  ^  in  their  negotiations,  Agis  was  induced 
to  postpone  matters  concerning  Euboea,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  forwarding  the  revolt  of  Lesbos,  giving  them  Alca- 
menes as  harmost  [or  governor],  who  was  to  have  gone  to 
Eubcea ;  and  the  Boeotians  promised  to  send  ten  ships,  and 
Agis  ten.  Now  these  affairs  were  transacted  without  the 
authority  of  the  Lacedaemonian  state.  For  Agis,  so  long  as  he 
continued  at  Decelea  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  had 
authority  both  to  send  off  troops  whither  be  pleased,  to  raise 
forces  and  levy  money.  Indeed  the  allies  did  at  that  time 
(it  may  truly  be  said),  yield  obedience  much  rather  to  him  ^ 
than  to  the  Lacedaemonians  at  home ;  for  having  a  powerful 
force  under  his  command,  he  inspired  immediate  awe  wherever 
he  went  He  was  now  forming  arrangements  for  the  aid  of 
the  Lesbians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chians  and  Erythraeans, 
themselves  also  ready  to  revolt,  did  not  have  recourse  to  ^is, 
but  resorted  to  the  Ifacedaemonians  at  home.  With  these 
likewise  went  an  an)ba$sador  from  Tissaphemes,  who  was 
viceroy  to  king  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes  ^,  of  the  maritime 


i  The  Eubcfont  ftrtt,  4^.]  This  might  very  well  have  been  expected ; 
though  (as  Mitford  olMenres)  Eubcea  was  a  country  so  important  to  Athens, 
that  a  better  government  would  never  have  leh  it  in  the  situation  of  a 
subject  state,  but  would  have  given  its  people  an  interest  with  themselves. 

*  On  the  BceoHant  ou/tftf  tA^m.]  FroDably  from  the  ties  of  afEoity,  they 
being,  like  themselves,  of  ^lian  race. 

The  wishes  of  this  most  powerful  of  the  allies  of  Lacedsemon  could 
scarcely  fail  of  being  attended  to. 

3  Yield  obedience  much  rather  to  Asm  than^  4"^.]  Hobbes  has  here  misre* 
presented  the  sense,  from  not  properly  apprehending  the  construction. 

4  Viceroy.]    Or,  to  use  the  Persian  term,  «a/raf». 
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parts  ^  [of  Asia  Minor].  For  Tissapbernes  was  calling  in  ^  the 
Peloponnesians  as  auxiliaries,  and  he  engaged  to  provide  them 
support^  He  had  lately  had  demanded  of  him  "  by  the  king 
the  tribute  of  his  own  government,  for  which  (not  being  able, 
by  reason  of  the  Athenians,  to  exact  it  from  the  Grecian  cities) 
he  was  in  arrears.  He  therefore  thought  he  should  be  more 
likely  to  obtain  that  tribute  by  humbling  the  Athenians,  and 
should,  besides,  bring  over  the  Lacedsemonians  into  alliance 
with  the  king,  and  thus  be  able,  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
orders,  either  to  kill  or  take  prisoner  Amorges,  who  was  in 
rebellion  up  and  down  the  province  of  Caria.  Thus  the 
Chians  and  Tissaphernes  were  now  negotiating  this  business 
m  concert. 


»  Maritime  parti,]  We  are  not  exactly  informed  of  the  extent  of  the 
seyeral  satrapies,  or  of  the  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  of  the  satraps.  We 
learn  from  Xenophon  (Hel.  1. 5,  1, 5.  et  seq.  and  2, 19.)  that  Caria  was  the 
proper  satrapy  of  Tissaphernes,  and  (Anab.  1, 1,6.)  that  Ionia  was  added  to 
his  comniana  by  the  king's  particular  favour ;  but  his  authority,  at  least  in 
the  absence  of  other  officers,  was  oflen  extended  over  Sardis  and  great  part 
ofLydia.    (Mitford.} 

6  CalUng  in,]  It  is  strange  that  all  the  translators  should  have  missed 
the  true  sense  of  I'trtrfiro. 

7  Provide  them  support.]  i.  e.  give  them  pay;  for  rpofi^,  as  used  of  mili- 
tary service,  has  often  that  sense.  Nothing  places  in  a  stronger  light  the 
power  of  Athens,  than  that  the  vast  empire  of  Persia  should  require  the 
aid  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  enable  them  to  subdue  a  few  cities,  scarcely 
any  of  them  otherwise  than  unfortified,  being  so  kept  by  Athenian  jea- 
lousy. See  the  able  and  instructive  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitford,  Hist.  Gr.  t.  4. 
175-8. 

•  He  had  Uttelv  had  demanded  of  him,  ^.1    The  translators  have  here 
idl  misrepresented  the  sense,  by  mistaking  the  force  of  irtirpdyfuvos ;  for 
xeTT/oax^ai  frequently  signifies  to  exact ;  as  6,  51.  8,  5  and  37  and  87.,  and 
perpetually  in  the  best  Attic  writers.    And  here  (as  in  not  a  few  other 
cases)  the  error  of  the  tratulators  (for  which,  however,  there  was  the  less 
excuse,  since  the  Scholiast  had  long  before  pointed  out  the  true  sense, 
which  was  also  seen  by  Acacius  and  Duker)  has  led  the  hittoriant  wrong,  as, 
for  instance,  Mitford.    (See  p*  178.)    There  had  been  yet  no  such  remis" 
sion  as  he  speaks  of,  but  the  cities  in  question  were  still  nominally  regarded 
as  in  the  dominions  of  the  empire ;  and  the  tribute  which  had  aforedme  been 
assessed  for  them  was  required  from  the  satraps ;  who,  however,  it  seems, 
contrived  to  defer  the  payment  by  representing  their  inability  to  levy  them. 
So  long  as  this  excuse  was  allowed,  tne  satraps  had  no  reason  to  engage  in 
hostilities  with  Athens;  but  when  the  tribute  (nay,  even  the  arrears)  was 
demanded  of  them  (they  being,  as  the  Turkish  pachas  now  are,  farmers- 
general  of  the  revenue  in  their  government),  it  became  their  own  personal 
afikir,  as  the  whole  sum  would  come  out  of  their  own  pockets.    It  was 
likely,  therefore,  that  they  should  set  every  machine  in  motion,  to  be  rid 
of  the  only  impediment  to  the  collection  of  that  tribute,  by  pulling  down 
the  Athenian  piower. 
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VI.  And  now  Calligitus  son  of  Laophon,  a  Megaraean,  and 
Timagoras,  son  of  Athenagoras  a  Cyzicene,  both  exiles  from 
their  own  countries,  and  residing  with  Phamabazus  ^,  son  of 
Pharnaces,  came  about  the  same  time  to  Lacedaemon.  They 
had  been  sent  thither  by  Phamabazus,  that  they  might  procure 
and  bring  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  and- also  that  he  himself 
might,  for  the  sake  of  the  tribute,  if  possible,  bring  the  Athenian 
cities  in  his  government  to  revolt  from  them ;  and  finally,  that 
by  his  awn  means  ^  an  alliance  might  be  brought  about  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  king:  the  very  objects  which 
Tissaphernes  was  striving  for.  Each,  however,  negotiating 
this  business  separately  (both  those  from  Pharnabazus,  and 
those  from  Tissaphemes),  there  was  great  debate  among  the 
statesmen  at  Lacedaemon ;  one  party  desiring  to  prevail  that 
a  fleet  and  army  might  first  be  sent  to  Ionia  and  CAios,  the 
other  to  the  Hellespont.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  were 
far  more  generally  disposed  to  hearken  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Chians  and  Tissaphernes.  Their  suit,  too,  was  furthered 
by  the  aid  of  Alcibiades,  who  was  bound  by  the  strictest  ties 
of  hereditary  and  ancestral  hospitality^  with  Endius,  an  ephor, 
whence  also  by  this  hospitality  his  family  had  derived  the  name 
Alcibiades,  which  was  a  Lacedaemonian  one,  for  Endius  bore 
the  surname  of  ^^son  of  Alcibiades."  However,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians first  despatched  to  Chios  Phrynis,  one  of  the  order  of  the 
Perioeci,  to  examine  whether  they  were  in  possession  of  the  ships 
they  said,  and  ifj  in  other  respects,  the  power  of  the  state  were 
correspondent  to  what  it  was  reported.  And  on  his  sending  them 


■  Phamabaziu.]  What  were  the  limits  between  the  respective  satrapies 
of  Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes  is  not  very  clear.  See  Poppo  Proleg. 
t.  S.  p.  432.  and  Krueger  Comment.  Thiicyd.  p.  35S.  It  should  seem,  how- 
ever, that  Tissaphernes  had  Caria  and  Lydia,  including  Ionia  and  Doris; 
and  Pharnabazus  Mysia,  including  iGoIis  and  part  of  Bithynia.  Poppo, 
indeed,  with  much  countenance  n'om  1.  8,  108.,  fixes  the  limit  at  Antan- 
dros,  which  would  be  giving  the  whole  of  ^olis  to  Pharnaces.  This,  too, 
is  somewhat  confirmed  by  what  is  implied  in  the'expression  t&v  K&na,  *'  the 
maritime  parts." 

This  Phamabazus  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  Artabazus,  son  of  Phar- 
naces, mentioned  at  1.  1, 119.,  who  had  been  succeeded  by  Pharnabazus  I. 
and  he  by  Pharnaces  II.,  and  he,  again,  b^  the  present  Pharnabazus  II. 

*  By  hit  own  meafuJ]    And  not  that  of  Tissaphernes. 

9  Ancestral  hospitality.]  Or,  as  Hobhes  calls  it,  gttett-hood ;  though 
it  might  equally  as  well  be  called  host-hood.  For  a  complete  illustration  of 
this  subject  see  die  note  of  Valcknaer  on  Herod.  1.  s,  17. 
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word  that  ^*  the  representations  they  had  heard  were  true,"  they 
immediately  admitted  the  Chians  and  Erythrsans  as  allies, 
and  determined  to  send  them  forty  ships,  there  being  there 
(according  to  what  the  Chians  said)  not  less  than  sixty  saii.^ 
And  of  these  they  were  about  to  send  ten  at  first,  with  Melan- 
cridas  as  their  commander ;  but  afterwards,  on  the  occurrence 
of  an  earthquake  ^  in  the  place  of  Melancridas  they  sent 
Chalcideus,  and  instead  of  ten  ships  they  equipped  but  five 
in  Laconia ;  and  thus  ended  the  winter,  and  the  nineteenth 
year  of  the  war  which  Thucydides  hath  written. 

YEAR  XX.  p.  C.  41S. 

VII.  Immediately  on  the  subsequent  summer,  the  Chians 
urging  the  despatch  of  the  ships,  and  fearing  lest  the  Athe- 
nians should  learn  what  was  transacting  (for  they  had  all  sent 
the  embassies  without  their  knowledge),  the  Lacedaemonians 
despatched  three  Spartan  citizens  to  Corinth,  in  order  to 
urge  them  with  all  speed  to  transport  the  ships  over^  the 
isthmus,  from  the  other  side  to  that  opposite  to  Athens,  and 
all  to  sail  to  Chios,  both  those  which  Agis  had  prepared  for 
Lesbos,  and  the  rest.  The  number  of  the  ships  of  the  con- 
federacy there  assembled  amounted  in  all  to  thirty-nine. 

VIIL  Calligitus,  then,  and  Timagoras  took  no  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Chios,  nor  did  they  give  the  money  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  for  the  equipment  ^  namely  twenty-five 

*  According  to  what  the  Chiam  said,  not  lea  than  tUty,]  The  translator! 
render,  '*  from  the  facts  which  the  Chians  mentioned,"  &c.  But  this  involves 
a  too  harsh  ellifMis ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  objection  to  the  version  above 
proposed,  the  ellipsis  in  which  is  usual.  As  to  the  number  of  ships  men- 
tioned, that  we  may  suppose  was  much  exaggerated. 

^  On  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquakcy  S^c]  We  may  suspect  that  the 
earthquake  (if  it  did  really  occur;  though,  indeed,  the  very  slightest  shock 
was  sufficient)  was  laid  hold  of  as  a  pretext  to  make  the  change  in  ques- 
tion. And  the  whole  may  be  regaraed  as  the  machination  of  political 
cabals  which  had  been  carrying  on.    The  party  in  opposition  to  the  pro-  I 

posed  measure  seems  to  have  so  far  carried  its  point,  as  that  only  half  the 
proposed  force  should  go,  and  tnat  under  a  commander  more  acceptable  to 
them  than  the  one  before  appointed. 

0  Transport  the  shwi  oper.]  On  the  mode  in  which  this  was  done  see 
note  on  1.  4,  8.  and  tne  commentators  on  Herod.  8,  154.  and  7,  84.  and 
Manso.  Spart.  8.  p.  60.  referred  to  by  Krueger. 

1  Equipment.]  Or  fitting  out.  Literally,  ''sending,  or  setting  forth.'* 
As  the  alx>ve  sigaification  is  rare^  and  Delected  by  the  commentators^  the 
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talents,  but  designed  to  go  afterwards  with  another  fleet  by 
themselves. 

As  for  Agis,  when  he  saw  the  Lacedaemonians  bent  on 
sending  the  expedition  first  to  Chios,  he  was  himself  of  no 
other  opinion  ^ ;  so  that  the  allies  assembling  at  Corinth,  de- 
liberated on  the  measures  to  be  pursued,  and  determined  first 
to  sail  to  Chios,  under  the  command  of  Chalcideus,  who  was 
fitting  out  the  five  ships  in  Laconia;  and  thence  proceed  to 
Lesbos,  under  the  command  of  Alcamenes  (whom  also  Agis 
had  originally  designed  ^  for  that  service) ;  and  finally  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Hellespont,  in  which  last  service  Clearchus,  son 
of  Ramphius,  was  appointed  commander.  Furthermore,  it 
was  resolved  to  convey  over  the  isthmus  half  of  the  ships  first, 
and  that  those  should  immediately  put  to  sea,  that  the  Athe- 
nians might  have  their  attention  ^  engaged  more  on  those  than 
on  the  rest  to  be  afterwards  transported.  For  contemning  the 
weakness  of  the  Athenians,  no  considerable  navy  of  theirs 
having  as  yet  appeared,  they  resolved  to  make  ^  the  voyage 
openly. 

Agreeably  to  these  resolves  they  immediately  conveyed 
over  twenty-one  ships. 

IX.  But  the  Corinthians,  on  the  test  hastening  to  put  to 
sea,  were  not  readily  disposed  to  go  before  they  had  attended 
the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games  \  which  were  at  hand* 


following  examples  may  be  not  unacceptable :  Diod.  Sic.  S80.  trtpi  rriv  iIq 
^oivUriy  airo<rro\Ht  t^q  vi&v  ivPafituft  ^'n'otrroXy,  Polyb.  S6,  7,  1.  li  irpbQ 
^Itrrpovg  infotrroKii, 

^  He  woi  of  no  other  opinion.]  i.  e'.  he  assented  to  their  views.  "  He  had 
the  prudence  (says  Mittord)  not  to  mark  any  resentment  at  the  inter* 
ference  with  hu  command,  or  any  way  to  irritate  an  administration  ill  dis- 
posed to  him,  by  opposing  measures  on  which  thev  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  decide ;  and  yielding  thus  in  part,  he  carried  also  a  part  of  his  pur- 
pose." 

9  Whom  aUo  Agis  had  originalig/  designed.]    Literally,  **  thought  of." 

*  Might  have  Steir  attention^  ^c]  Mitford  well  paraphrases,  **  thus  it 
was  hoped  the  Athenians,  having  their  attention  divided  uetween  the  divi- 
sion sailing,  and  that  remaining  to  sail,  wduld  act  effectually  against 
neither." 

&  Mesotved  to  make.]    Literally,  **  were  making,"  i.  e.  about  to  make. 

1  Isthmian  games,]  These,  (Goeller  says)  it  has  been  shown  by  Corsinus 
Dissert.  Agon»  4,  6.,  were  celebrated  sometimes  in  the  month  Panormus,  but 
sometimes  fell  on  Munychium  or  Thargalion.  They  were  every  third  year 
(not  fourth,  as  Mitford  says),  sometimes  on  the  first,  sometimes  on  the  Airdf 
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Whereupon  Agis  was  ready  to  agree  that  they  should,  for- 
sooth, not  violate  the  Isthmiac  truce,  but  offered  to  take  the 
whole  armament  on  himself.^  On  the  Corinthians,  however, 
not  acceding  to  this  proposal,  but  a  delay  intervening,  the 
Athenians  gained  a  readier  knowledge  of  the  plan  in  agitation 
by  the  Chians ;  and  sent  Aristocrates,  one  of  the  state-com- 
manders, to  Chios,  to  call  them  to  account;  and  on  the  Chians 
denying  the  charge,  the  Athenians  ordered  them  to  send  them, 
as  a  pledge,  some  ships,  in  virtue  of  the  alliance^:  and  they  sent 
seven.  The  reason  for  which  compliance  was,  that  the  marnf 
of  the  Chians  were  ignorant  of  what  was  transacting ;  and  that 
the  Jew  *,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  design,  were  not  will- 
ing to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  multitude  before  they  had 
obtained  some  strength,  and  also  because  they  no  longer  ex*> 


of  every  Olympiad.  Those  that  were  celebrated  on  the  Jirtt^  fell  on  the 
Corinthian  month  Panormus,  the  Attic  Hecatombaeon,  and  the  Roman 
July.  But  those  which  were  celebrated  on  the  third  of  the  Olympiad  fell 
on  the  Munjrchium  or  Thargalion.  Now  the  year  in  question  being  the 
Jirst  of  the  ninety-second  OWmpiad,  this  celebration  was  in  Hecatombseon." 
Thus  far  Goeller,  who  refers,  on  the  subject  of  the  superstition  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  observance  of  festivals,  to  Drumann.  Gresch.  d.  Verf.  d.  gr, 
Staat.  p.  710. 

The  reason  (I  would  add)  why  the  Corinthians  were  unwilling  to  go  was, 
as  appears  from  what  follows,  not  so  much  that  they  should  lose  the  plea- 
sure of  the  festival,  as  that  they  should  violate  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
which  they  thought  themselves  bound  to  observe  during  that  period ;  for  it 
should  seem  that  the  festival  had  been  already  proclaimed^  and  was,  there- 
fore, become  binding  to  those  in  the  country.  On  this  distinction  turned 
the  dispute  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Eleans,  1,  5.,  concerning 
Lepreum. 

*  Take  the  whole  armament  on  himself.]  And  thus  remove  it  from  the 
Corinthians  as  a  national  concern ;  for  it  should  seem  that  private  persons 
might,  during  the  period  in  question,  engage  in  the  service  of  any  other 
nation. 

It  is  plain  that  the  festival  had  not  actually  commenced,  during  which, 
under  the  protection  of  the  armistice,  persons  might  come  and  go  in  safety, 
and  make  their  observations ;  so  that  the  expedition  could  no  loitger  be 
kept  a  secret. 

9  To  send  them  as,  S^c]    I  cannot  agree  with  Duker  and  Goeller,  who 

Join  vavQ  rb  -Tntirbv  Iq  rb  KvftfJuixiKov,  As  to  the  passage  they  appeal  to  at 
.3,  11.,  it  will  only  prove  that  the  words  might  be  so  taken,  if  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  and  the  context  would  permit.  That,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
To  me  it  has  always  appeared  (and  in  this  I  am  supported  by  Bauer  and 
Hack)  that  Iq  rb  ^vftfi,  is  lor  Kara  rb  Kvfiftk,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Thucydides.  This  is,  indeed,  an  unusual  phrase ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  whole  of  this  eighth  book  abounds  with  anomalies,  and  there- 
fore requires  methods  of  criticism  peculiar  to  itself. 
4  Thefetv.]    i.  e.  the  oligarchical,  or  aristocratical  party. 
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pected  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  come,  because  they  so 
long  delayed. 

X.  In  the  meantime  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated, 
and  the  Athenians  (for  the  truce  had  been  proclaimed)  went  to 
participate  in  the  spectacle ;  and  thus  the  matter  respecting  the 
Chians  became  more  apparent  to  them.  And  after  they  had 
returned  home,  they  immediately  set  on  foot  preparations  that 
the  ships  to  sail  from  Cenchrea  should  not  go  to  their  destin- 
ation undiscovered.  The  Corinthians,  however,  after  the 
festival,  put  to  sea  with  twenty-one  sail  for  Chios,  under  the 
command  of  Alcamenes.^  The  Athenians,  oh  the  conclusion 
of  the  truce,  first  advanced  to  them  with  an  equal  number  of 
ships,  and  then  drew  off  to  the  main  sea.^  But  as  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  did  not  follow  them  &r,  but  desisted  from  the 
voyage,  the  Athenians  likewise  drew  off  to  port ;  for  the  seven 
Chian  ships,  which  they  had  with  them  in  their  number,  they 
thought  were  not  to  be  trusted.  But  afterwards  manning 
thirty-seven^  others,  they  chased  the  enemy  as  they  were 
coasting  along,  and  drove  them  into  Piraeus^  in  Corinthia. 


1  Alcajnenet,]  And  yet,  according  to  the  resolutions  of  the  congress, 
supra,  c.  8.,  it  would  seem  that  Chaicideus  should  have  had  the  command. 
But  it  appears  from  c.  11.  that  Chaicideus  was  to  join  them  on  the  way 
with  the  five  ships  he  was  fitting  out  in  Laconia. 

s  Drew  off  to  the  main  sea,]  Namely,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  the  open 
space,  where  Athenian  skill  would  have  the  advantage. 

9  Thirty-seven,]  This  would  seem  an  incredibly  large  number.  Hence, 
Krueger  cancels  the  thirty.  But  this  (wholly  uncountenanced  as  it  is  by 
authority)  is  too  bold  a  procedure ;  and  Goeller  rightly  pronounces  the  con- 
jecture to  be  useless,  as  appears  from  the  course  of  the  narrative.  "  Quot 
naves,"  says  he,  "  de  iilis  duodesexaginta  Piraeum  obsidentibus  demserint, 
alioque  avocaverint,  cap.  11.  init.  in  universura  significat,  ipsura  numerum 
cap.  15.  exhibet;  ouot  autem  in  locum  demptarum  submiserint,  reticuit. 
Itaque  satis  erit,  Thucydidi  accredere  c.  20.  scribenti,  postremo  viginti  pari 
numero  Peloponnesiacarum  ad  Pireeum  oppositas  fuisse." 

*  Pir<gus,]  There  were  two  ports  of  this  name  in  Corinthia,  one  on  the 
Saronic,  the  other  on  the  Crisssean  gulf.  Mueller,  indeed,  thinks  that  the 
Piraeus  in  question  ought  to  be  written  Spireeus  ;  a  conjecture  which  seems 
to  be  countenanced  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny :  though  Uiere  the  S  may  have 
arisen  from  the  £  preceding ;  or  this  may  have  only  denoted  the  promon- 
tory. 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  port  in  question  was  written  Piraeus, 
while  the  famous  port  of  Athens  should  be  written  Pireeeus. 

Cramer,  in  his  map,  has  wrongly  placed  Pirseus  in  Epidauria^  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Thucydides  in  this  passage.  It  should 
seem  that  the  Portus  F^reus  was  tiie  same  with  the  Portus  Athen.  of 

T  4 
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Now  this  is  a  desert  port  \  and  the  farthest  oh  the  borders 
towards  Epidauria.  And  one  ship,  which  was  off  to  seaward, 
the  Peloponnesians  lost ;  they  rest  they  drew  together,  and 
■brought  into  port.  Then  the  Athenians  making  an  attack 
both  by  sea  with  the  fleet,  and  by  disembarkation  on  land, 
there  was  a  vast  tumult  and  disorder ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  ships  they  damaged  and  disabled  as  they  lay  off  shore  ^, 
and  Alcamenes,  the  commander,  was  slain,  with  the  loss,  how- 
ever, of  some  of  their  own  men. 

XI.  On  the  parties  separating  from  the  contest,  the  Athe 
nians  appointed  a  competent  force  to  maintain  a  blockade  ovet 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  with  the  rest  they  anchored  at  the  islet  ^ 
not  far  ofl^  on  which  they  encamped^  and  sent  to  Athens  foi 
a  reinforcement'^  For  on  the  day  following  the  Corinthians 
had  come  up  with  forces  to  succour  the  fleet,  and  not  long 
after  the  other  neighbouring  people  did  the  same.  Perceiving, 
however,  that  the  guarding  of  the  ships  in  so  desert  a  place 
would  be  toilsome ',  they  Were  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  even 
thought  of  burning  them ;  but  afterwards  they  determined  to 
draw  them  on  shore,  and  keep  guard  over  them,  with  their 
land  forces  encamped  near,  until  some  convenient  method  of 
escape  should  offer  itself.  Agis,  on  hearing  what  had  hap 
pened,  sent  to  them  a  Spartan  named  Thermon« 


.Ptolemy  and  the  Anthedon  of  Pliny  (a  name  probably  first  given  to  the 
place  On  having  a  town  built  there) ;  also,  that  the  promontory  now  called 
C.  Franco  is  the  prooiont.  Spinmtm  of  Ptolemy :  and  certainly  that  is  a 
very  apt  name  for  a  promontory  (and  therefore  ought  to  be  retained),  while 
Piraeus  is  a  good  one  for  the  port;  which,  it  should  seem,  was  a  common 
place  of  embarkation  for  those  who  wanted  to  go  from  Peloponnesus  to 
Attica,  by  crossing  the  Sinus  Saronicus.  The  port  is  now  called  Franco* 
limni, 

)  A  desert  port,]    i.  e.  one  which  had  no  town  situated  on  it. 

0  Off  the  shore.]  Mitford  most  erroneously  relates  that  there  was  a  battle 
at  sea,  in  which  the  Peloponnesians  lost  one  ship ;  and  that,  on  retreating 
to  Piraeus,  the  Athenians  would  not  attack  them  there,  but  blockaded  them 
with  a  small  squadron. 

1  Idet,]    That,  I  imagine,  called  Haurocinisi  in  Arrowsmith's  map. 
^Reinforcement^    Namely,  of  land  forces. 

.  3  The  guarding  of  the  ships,  4rC']  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  **  that 
where  soldiers  were  citizens,  not  under  any  regular  military  command;  but 
having  every  one  a  vote  in  the  decision  of  all  public  measures,  it  was  often 
more  difficult  for  the  administration  to  get  a  service  of  tedious  incon- 
venience performed  than  one  of  great  momentary  danger." 
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As  to  the  Lacedsemontans,  news  bad  first  reached  them  that 
the  ships  had  put  to  sea  from  the  isthmus  (for  the  ephors 
had  ordered  Alcamenes,  when  that  should  happen,  to  despatch 
a  horseman  with  the  news);  and  they  resolved  to  imme- 
diately send  the  five  ships  which  were  with  them,  and  Chalci- 
deus,  to  take  the  command  ^,  accompanied,  too,  by  Alcibiades ; 
but  afterwards,  as  they  were  hastening  their  departure^  intel- 
ligence reached  them  of  the  fleet  having  taken  refuge  at 
Piraeus.  Much  discouraged  at  thus  stumbling  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  Ionian  war,  they  were  disposed,  so  far  from  send- 
ing away  those  ships  of  their  own  country,  to  recall  some  which 
had  previously  sailed.^ 

XII.  But  on  learning  this,  Alcibiades  again  persuades  En- 
dius  ^  and  the  other  ephors  not  to  abandon  the  voyage ;  urging 
that  by  now  sailing  they  should  reach  their  destination  before 
the  Chians  had  received  tidings  of  the  disaster  respecting  the 
fleet ;  and  that  he  himself,  on  arriving  in  Ionia,  should  easily 
persuade  the  cities  to  revolt,  by  telling  them  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Athenians,  and  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Lacedasmo^ 
nians ;  in  which  he  would  be  more  credited  than  others.  To 
Endius  himself  he  privately  represented  that  it  would  be  a  high 
honour  to  Am,  by  himself  to  bring  about  the  revolt  of  Ionia, 
and  make  the  king  an  ally  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that 
this  should  not  be  an  achievement  of  jlgis.  For  he  happened 
to  be  at  variance  with  himJ^  Having  thus  prevailed  on  En- 
dius and  the  other  ephors,  he  set  sail  with  the  five  ships 


*  To  take  the  commjamd.l  NfUnely,  of  the  whole  fleet,  as  was  above 
determined.    See  c.  8. 

ft  Some  which  had  previously  tailedJ]  What  these  were  it  is  not  easy  to 
see :  certaiDly  not  those  collected  by  Calligitus  and  Timagoras,  which  were 
to  sail  titter  this  fleet. 

I  Alabiadei  again  persuades  Endius,  j^c]  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford, 
"  that  the  ascendency  of  Athenian  genius  showed  itself  even,  in  those  cir* 
cumstances  which  contributed  mo&t  t6  the  dbwnfal  of  the  Athenian 
empire.  What  the  Lacedaemonian  administration  had  neither  foresight  to 
plan  nolr  spirit  to  6x&iute,  the  illustrious  but  unprincipled  Athenian  re- 
fugee, participating,  through  the  ephor  his  friend,  m  their  closest  councils, 
planned  and  executed  for  them.'* 

«  To  be  at  variance  with  hhn,]  Krueger,  p.  366,,  refers  on  this  subject  to 
Xen.  Hist.  Gr.  3,  ff,  S.  Plutarch  Alcib.  2S.  seqq.  Ages.  3.  Patisaii.  5,  s,  J. 
Justih.  $,  2. 
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together  with  Chalcideus,  the  Lacedaemonian;  and  they  made 
the  voyage  with  all  speed* 

XIII.  About  the  same  time  there  arrived  back  from  Sicily 
the  sixteen  Peloponnesian  ships  which  had  cooperated  with 
Gylippus  in  the  war ;  and  being  intercepted  on  the  way,  about 
Leucadia,  and  damaged^  by  the  twenty-seven  Attic  ships 
under  the  command  of  Hippocles  son  of  Menippus  (who 
there  kept  watch  for  such  ships  as  came  from  Sicily),  they 
however  escaped  the  Athenians, .all  but  one,  and  reached 
Corinth.^ 

XIV.  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  seized  such  vessels  as 
they  met  with  on  their  voyage,  in  order  that  intelligence  of 
their  passage  might  not  be  discovered ;  and  having  first  made 
the  continent  at  Corycus,  where  they  dismissed  those  whom 
they  had  detained  \  then,  on  having  held  previous  conference 
with  certain  of  the  Chians  who  had  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence with  them,  and  who  advised  them  to  make  the  port 
without  sending  any  previous  message  ^  to  the  city,  they  thus 
came  upon  the  Chians  suddenly  and  unawares.  By  this  the 
many  were  thrown  into  amazement  and  consternation ;  but  by 
thefeoD  the  thing  had  been  prepared  for,  so  that  the  public 
council  was  then  met  together,  and  after  some  addresses  from 
Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  who  told  them  that  many  other 
ships  were  on  their  way^  making,  however,  no  mention  of  the 
blockade  of  the  ships  in  Piraeus,  the  Chians,  and  soon  after 
the  Erythraeans,  revolt  from  the  Athenians. 

They  then  sailed  on  with  three  ships  to  Clazomense,  and 
drew  that  city  also  into  the  revolt  And  the  Clazomenians 
immediately  passed  over  to  the  continent,  and  fortified  Po- 


1  Damaged^  Or»  as  we  say,  cut  up.  Hobbes  quaintly  renders,  **  evil 
entreated ;     but  Smith,  much  worse,  "  terribly  harassed/' 

*  They,  however,  escaped,  ^c^  Hobbes  has  here  strangely  mistaken  the 
sense. 

s  Ditnutted  those,  ^c]  Very  different  this  fronv  the  conduct  of  Alcidas 
in  the  former  attempt  on  Ionia>  made  by  the  Peloponnesians,  of  which  we 
read  in  1.  iii. 

4    Any  previous  message.]     Namely,  by  way  of  asking  leave  to  enter. 
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lychne  ^  as  a  retreat  for  them,  in  case  of  necessity,  from  the 
island  in  which  they  dwelt 

XV.  News,  however,  of  this  afiair  of  Chios  soon  reached 
the  Athenians,  who,  conceiving  themselves  to  be  environed 
with  a  great  and  manifest  peril,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  allies 
would  never  be  quiet  at  the  revolt  of  so  considerable  a  state, 
they  therefore  decreed  to  make  use  of  those  one  thousand 
talents,  which  throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  they  had  all 
along  desired  to  keep  untouched;  repealing,  in  order  thereto 
(under  their  present  terror),  those  penalties  which  were  de- 
nounced against  any  who  should  speak  of,  or  put  to  vote,  such 
a  measure.  This  sum  they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  equipping 
of  a  considerable  number  of  ships.  They  also  now  determined 
to  send,  under  the  command  of  Strombichides  son  of  Dio- 
timus,  eight  of  the  ships  which  were  blockading  the  fleet  in 
Piraeus,  and  which,  having  left  the  watch,  and  gone  in  pur- 
suit of  the  ships  under  Chalcideus,  and  not  overtaken  them, 
had  returned  back.  And  shortly  after  they  resolved  to  rein- 
force them  with  twelve  more,  under  Thrasycles,  which  were 
also  taken  from  the  blockading  ships.  Also,  the  seven  Chian 
ships,  which  were  carrying  on  the  blockade  with  them,  they 
withdrew  \  and  the  slaves  who  were  on  board  they  freed,  apd 
the  freemen  they  put  into  bonds.  Others,  too,  in  the  place  of 
the  ships  that  had  departed,  they  speedily  manned  and  sent 
to  the  blockade  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  resolved  to  fit  out 
thirty  others.     Great  indeed  was  their  zeal  and  activity ;  for 


»  Poli/chneA  It  is  probable  that  this  place  was  then  a  sort  of  suburb  to 
the  city  of  Clazomens ;  indeed,  it  was^  situated  so  near  to  it,  that  the 
island  of  Clazomena  was  by  Alexander  joined  by  a  mole  to  the  continent. 

I  They  tvithdrewJ]  Namely,  to  Athens,  replacing  them  with  seven  others. 
So,  at  least,  the  interpreters  and  Mitford  understand.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  would  choose  to  withdraw  so  large  a  number  from  an  already 
much  weakened  squadron.  Perhaps,  therefore,  dTraydyovnc  may  only 
denote  "  took  them  aside,**  namely,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  change 
mentioned  in  the  next  words,  which  was  to  put  the  freemen  in  fetters,  and 
make  the  slaves  free ;  for  we  must  not  suppose,  with  Smith,  that  the  free- 
men were  thrown  into  prison.  That,  indeed,  is  at  variance  with  the  air  of 
the  whole  passage :  they  would  be  too  useful  as  sailors  to  allow  of  that. 
Their  services  were,  therefore,  retained,  but  they  worked  m  chains. 
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the  matter  in  hand,  as  it  respected  the  reinforcement  of  the 
fleet  at  Chios,  was  one  of  no  small  moment. 

XVI.  In  the  mean  time  Strombichides  arrives,  with  those 
eight  ships  at  Samos ;  and  having  taken  one  Samian  trireme 
he  sailed  to  Teios,  and  entreated  them  to  keep  quiet.  From 
Chios  to  Teios  Cbalcideus  also  made  sail  with  twenty-three 
ships^  and  the  land  forces  ^  of  the  Clazomenians  and  Ery- 
thrfl^ns  joined  them.  On  receiving  private  intelligence  of  this, 
Strombichides  set  sail  before  their  arrival ;  and  when  off  at 
sea  he  beheld  the  number  of  the  ships  from  Chios,  he  sheered 
off  for  Samos,  chased  by  the  enemy.  The  land  forces  the 
Teians  at  first  would  not  admit,  but  on  the  flight  of  the  Athe- 
nians they  brought  them  in.  And  now  the  land  forces  re- 
mained inactive,  waiting  for  the  return  of  Chalcideus  from  the 
pursuit.  But  on  his  tarrying  long,  they  themselves  set  about 
demolishing  the  wall  which  the  Athenians  erected  around  Teios, 
towards  the  continent ;  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  some 
inconsiderable  number  of  the  Barbarians,  who  came  up,  un- 
der the  command  of  Otages  \  lieutenant  of  Tissaphemes. 

XVlt.  And  now  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  having  chased 
Strombichides  to  Samos,  furnished  the  seamen  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  ships  with  arms  as  foot  soldiers,  and  left  them  there. 


»  Land  fortes.]  I  here  read,  with  Bekker  and  Goeller,  ol  trtZoL 
<  Otages.]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  of  no  one  MS.  or  edition, 
since  all  appear  to  be  alike  erroneous.  The  common  reading  6  Taytig^ 
besides  being  otherwise  liable  to  objection,  is  inconsistent  with  the  use  of 
the  Greek  article,  as  illustrated  by  Bp.  Middleton.  Goeller  edits  fh>m  one 
Ms.  SrdyiiCs  which  is  also  countenaiiced  by  Xen.  Hist.  Gr.  1,  2,  5.  But 
this  is  so  at  variance  with  all  other  MSS.,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely precarious.  AH  agree  in  th6  6 :  and  the  difference  between  6  and 
<r  is  so  slight,  that  it  were  a  wonder  if  one  MS.,  out  of  so  many,  did  not 
bresent  the  variation.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  either  'OrdyiiQ  or 
Ordvric  is  the  true  reading ;  and  the  difTerence  between  the  y  and  v  is  so 
small,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish.  I  have,  ih  deference  to  the  autho* 
rij^  of  MSS.,  adopted  'Orayi^c.  It  is  true  that  'OrAytic  may  (as  Groeller 
affirms)  occur  nowhere  else,  and  that  'Oraviyc  doet  .*  yet,  even  in  the  pas- 
sages to  which  Goeller  adverts,  'Orayijc  may  possibly  be  the  true  reading ; 
at  least,  eVery  ediior  will,  in  such  a  tase,  do  better  to  adhere  to  the  decided 
authority  of  hisMSS.,  and  leave  the  doubtful  pbint,  if  sUch  there  be,  to  be 
decided  by  the  general  critic. 
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Embarking  in  their  stead  mariners  from  Chios,  on  board  both 
these  and  twenty  other  ships,  they  made  sail  to  Miletus,  in 
order  to  bring  that  city  over  to  revolt.     For  Alcibiades  was 
desirous  (as  being  on  friendly  terms  with  the  principal  persons 
of  the  Milesians)  to  be  beforehand  with  the  ships  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, in  bringing  them  over,  and  thus  secure  the  honour 
of  the  achievement  to  himself  ^  and  (as  he  had  promised)  to 
Chalcideus  and  Endius,  who  had  sent  them,  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing, with  the  forces  of  the  Chians  and  Chalcideans,  brought 
over  very  m^ny  of  the  cities  to  revolt     These,  then,  avoiding 
observation,  for  most  of  the  voyage,  and  arriving  somewhat 
before  Strombiphides  and  Thrasycles  (who  happened  now  to 
have  come  up  from  Athens  with  twelve  ships  and  joined  in 
the  chase),  they  bring  over  Miletus  to  revolt. 

The  Athenians  who  followed  close  at  their  heels  with  nine- 
teen ships,  not  being  admitted  by  the  Milesians,  took  up  their 
anphorage  in  the  adjoining  island  of  Lade.^ 

And  now  on  the  revolt  of  Miletus  was  concluded  the  first 
alliance  of  the  Lac^aemonians  with  the  king,  by  Tissaphemes 
and  Chalcideus,  to  the  following  effect :  — 


1  To  secure  the  honour  of  the  a^aevement  to  Mmtelf.l  It  is  acutely  ob- 
served by  Mitford,  that,  "  in  thus  promoting  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  it 
was  not  possible  that  he  should  have  the  Peloponnesian  interest  at  heart. 
The  success  of  the  operations  which  had  been  carried  on  under  his  direc- 
tion bad  been  so  rapid,  so  uninterrupted,  so  important,  and  so  little  ex- 
pected, that  he  could  not  but  have  great  present  credit  for  it.  But  one 
powerful  party  in  Lacedaemon  was  already  hostile  to  him;  and  the  moment 
nis  services  ceased  to  be  necessary,  be  would  have  to  apprehend  more  jea- 
lousy  than  gratitude  among  the  other."  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  so  unprincipled  and  heartless  a  man  could  have  no  real  view  to  any 
thing  but  self-interest.  Now  it  was  surely  not  for  his  interest  that  Lace- 
damon  should  completely  triumph,  and  Athens  be  utterly  destroved;  for 
then  his  usefulness,  and,  consequently,  his  estimation  with  the  selfish  statea- 
men  of  Lacedsemon,  would  be  at  an  end ;  he  would  be  "  cast  away  like  a 
broken  vessel."  Mitford,  therefore,  seems  right  in  supposing  that  he  wished 
to  raise  a  perianal  interest  in  Ionia;  and  we  may  imagine  that  this  was  in 
order,  at  some  future  period,  to  be  restored  with  honour  and  distinction  to 
the  direction  of  the  councils  of  his  native  country.  Whether,  indeed,  his 
removal  of  the  Peloponnesian  seamen  to  the  land  service,  and  supplying 
their  place  with  Chian  ones,  formed  any  part  of  his  plans  for  personu 
aggrandisement  (as  Mitford  supfMses)^  I  would  not  venture  to  say. 

*  Theukmd  i^Lade,}  This  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  6, 7, 10.  as  an 
island  adjacent  to  the  city  of  the  Milesians.  See  also  Pausan.  1,  S5.  and 
Gronov,  on  Arrian  £•  A.  1, 19. 
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**  Articles  of  Alliance  between  Tissaphemes  and  the 

iMcedamonians. 

XVIII.  *'  On  the  following  terms  ^  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  confederates  have  made  an  alliance  with  the  king 
and  Tissaphernes : 

*'  Whatsoever  territory  and  cities  the  king  possesses,  or 
his  ancestors  possessed,  let  those  be  considered  the  king's.^ 

<^  Also,  whatever  money  or  other  profit^  has  accrued  from 
these  cities  to  the  Athenians,  the  king  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies  are  jointly  to  interrupt,  so  that  the  Athenians 
may  neither  derive  money  nor  any  other  advantage. 

^^  Moreover,  the  war  against  the  Athenians,  die  king  and 
the  Lacedasmonians  and  their  allies  are  jointly  to  carry  on ; 
nor  shall  it  be  lawful  to  make  an  end  of  the  war  with  the 
Athenians,  unless  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  king^ 
and  the  Lacedasmonians  and  their  allies. 

*<  Furthermore,  if  any  shall  revolt  from  the  king,  let  them  be 
considered  as  enemies  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies. 
And  if  any  shall  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies,  let  them  in  like  manner  be  accounted  enemies  to  the 
king." 

XIX.  These  were  the  terms  of  the  alliance ;  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  Chians  having  fitted  out  ten 
triremes,  sailed  to  Ansea,  wishing  to  gain  intelligence  of  what 
was  doing  at  Miletus,  and  moreover  to  draw  the  cities  to  re* 
volt  And  a  message  having  reached  them  from  Chalcideus 
to  go  back,  and  an  intimation  that  Amorges  is  coming  upon 
them  with  a  land  force,  they  made  sail  to  the  temple  of  Jove. 
There  they  descried  sixteen  ships,  with  which,  after  Thrasycles, 

t  On  the  foUovm^  temu,']  Terms  perfectly  accommodated  to  promote 
the  purposes  of  Alcibiades,  but  not  at  all  honourable  to  Lacedsmon  or  to 
Chalcideus.    (Mitford.) 

8  Whatsoever  territory,  Jjrc.]  This  was  surely,  as  Mitford  observes,  a 
most  wide  and  dangerous  concession  to  Persia. 

s  Oiker  protU.]  What  this  was  (which  is  again  mentioned)  we  are  left 
to  imagine,  ft  seems  to  be  the  quota  of  navS  or  military  aid  furnished, 
and  alK>  the  advantage  of  the  custom,  and  the  indirect  one  of  commerce. 
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Diomedon  had  sailed  from  Athens.  At  sight  of  these  they 
took  to  flight,  one  ship  to  Ephesus  ',  the  rest  to  Teios.  And 
four  of  them  the  Athenians  captured,  abandoned  by  their 
crews,  who  had  got  to  land ;  the  rest  took  refuge  at  the  city 
of  Teios.  And  now  the  Athenians  sail  away  for  Samos ; 
while  the  Chians  setting  sail  again  with  the  rest  of  their  ships, 
and  the  land  forces  ^  accompanying  them,  bring  over  to  revolt 
first  Lebedos,  and  then  Erse.  After  this  both  the  land  and 
sea  forces  retired  to  their  respective  homes. 

XX.  About  the  same  time,  the  twenty  ships  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  at  Pkaeus,  heretofore  chased  thither  and  blockaded 
by  the  Athenians  with  an  equal  force,  having  made  a  sudden 
sally,  and  gained  the  advantage  in  an  engagement,  captured 
four  ships  of  the  Athenians,  and  sailing  away  to  Cenchress, 
again  made  preparations  for  their  voyage  to  Ionia.  There  came 
also  to  them  from  Lacedaemon  Astyochus,  as  commander,  to 
whom  the  supreme  naval  authority  ^  was  committed.  On  the 
departure  of  the  land  forces  from  Teios,  Tissaphernes  himself 
repairing  thither  with  an  army,  and  having  assisted  in  the 
further  demolition  of  what  remained  of  the  wall  at  Teios,  de- 
parted. And  not  long  after  his  departure,  Diomedon  arriving 
with  ten  ships  from  Athens,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Teians, 
to  receive  them  also.^  And  having  coasted  along  to  Erae,  and 
assaulted  the  city  without  being  able  to  take  it,  he  sailed 
away. 

XXI.  About  this  time,  too,  there  was  an  insurrection  ^  by 
the  people  of  Samos,  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians,  who 


>  Ephctui,]  This  city,  therefore,  as  Krueger  thinks,  was  now  hostile  to 
the  Athenians. 

«  Land/orcesJ]  Namely,  of  the  Erythrseans  and  Clazomenians,  spoken 
of  at  c.  16.,  joined  with  the  Peloponnesians  mentioned  at  c.  28.    (Krueger.) 

9  T^e  supreme  naval  aulhorily.]  Namely,  as  Goeller  explains,  both  over 
those  officers  whom  he  brought,  and  those  who  went  with  Chalcideus  and 
Alcibiades. 

*  To  receive  them  also,]  i.  e.  to  observe  a  neutrality  between  the  two 
parties. 

s  Insurreetioji,]  On  this  sense  of  ifravderaeiQKraeger refers  to  Thucyd. 
5,  39.  4, 56. 5, 23. 8, 63  and  73.  Herod.  1, 89. 3, 39.  6, 91.  Aristoph.  Av.  1583. 
Aristot.  Polit.  6,  2, 6. 

Mitford 
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happened  to  be  present  with  thirty-eight  ships,  against  the 
powerful.^  And  the  democratical  party  put  to  death  some  two 
hundred  in  a]l  of  the  nobles,  condemning  four  hundred  to 
exile,  and  themselves  occupied  their  lands  ^  and  houses  by 
partition;  and  (the  Athenians  upon  this  having  granted  them 
independence,  as  now  of  assured  fidelity)  they  communicated 
no  share  of  the  government  to  the  landed  proprietors,  nor  was. 
it  any  longer  permitted  them  to  intermarry  with  the  common, 
people,  nor  those  with  them. 

XXII.  After  these  events,  this  summer,  the  Chians,  as 
they  had  begun,  so  they  now  remitted  nothing  of  their  ardour 
in  going  (even  without  the  Lacedaemonians)  in  full  force  to 
bring  over  the  cities  to  revolt ;  and  being  desirous,  moreover, 
that  as  many  as  possible  should  participate  with  them  in  the 
danger,  they  by  themselves  went  on  an  expedition  to  Lesbos 
with  thirteen  ships  (it  having  been  directed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians that  they  should  go  secondly  to  that  island,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Hellespont) ;  and,  moreover,  the  land  forces  of 
the  Peloponnesians  present,  and  those  of  the  allies  in  those 
parts,  went  to  Clazomenae  and  Cyme.  The  commander  of 
the  land  forces  was  Eualus,  a  Spartan ;  of  the  fleet,  Dinadas, 


Mitford  accounts  for  the  risine  of  the  people  on  the  higher  classes,  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  latter  had  been,  since  the  reduction  on  the  for- 
mer revolt,  more  depressed  than  all  others,  and  were  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity, through  the  prevalence  of  the  Peloponnesian  arms,  of  mending  their 
condition ;  but  their  designs  were  preoccupied  by  the  democrats. 

0  TAff  powerful,]  i.  e.  the  nobility  or  aristocracy ;  called  in  various  coun- 
tries by  different  names,  referring  either  to  wealth  or  political  power,  as 
ycitf/Aopof,  opHmatetj  &c.  See  Duker,  to  whom,  however,  I  cannot  concede 
that  ywfiopoif  which  occurs  iust  after,  is  exactly  synonymous  with  iwarol. 
The  term  is  well  explained  by  Portus  *'  landed  proprietors : "  so  in  Appian 
S,  810,48.  the  ro^c  yMti6povg,  the  landed  proprietors  or  landholders  are 
the  same  as  what  he  had  called  yaapyovQ,  Ana  we  may  compare  Herod.  5, 
77, 12.  ol  ^  4wwo€<Jrat  UaKkovro  ot  iraxcfc  rSw  XaXjadkuw,  ^schyl.  Suppl. 
621.  But.  rbv  fiTi  Pofi^trovra  rdvit  yafji6pwv,  arifiov  ilvcu  Kw  ^vyy  ^VM' 

It  is  surprising  (Goeller  remarks)  that  a  popular  government  like  that  of 
Athens,  every  where  accustomed  to  support  popular  government,  should 
have  sufiered  an  oligarchy  to  subsist  in  an  islana  subject  to  their  sway. 

7  Put  to  death  tome  two  hundred^  4^.]  Nothing,  Mitford  observes,  could 
ensure  to  Athens  the  dominion  of  that  valuable  island  equally  with  this 
measure,  though  humanity  shudders  at  it. 
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one  of  the  Perioeci.^  And  these  ships  sailed  first  to  Methymna^ 
and  brought  it  over  to  revolt  Leaving  there  four  ships,  they 
with  the  rest  drew  Mytilene  also  into  revolt.^ 

XXIII.  And  now  Astyochus,  the  Lacedaemonian  comr 
mander  of  the  fleet,  having  set  sail  with  four  ships  from  Cen- 
chress,  arrives  at  Chios,  whither  he  was  bound.^  And  the 
third  day  after  his  arrival,  the  Athenian  ships,  twenty-five  in 
number,  reached  Lesbos,  under  the  command  of  Leon  and 
Diomedon ;  for  Leon  had  afterwards  come  from  Athens  with 
a  further  reinforcement  often  ships.  And  Astyocbus  weighing 
anchor  that  same  day  at  evening,  and  taking  one  more  ship  of 
Chios,  sailed  to  Lesbos,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  render  some 
service.  He  proceeds  first  to  Pyrrha,  and  the  next  day  to 
Eresus,  where  he  hears  that  Mytilene  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  on  the  first  onset.  For  the  Athenians  as  they 
were  sailing,  unexpectedly  standing  into  the  port,  over-, 
powered  the  Chian  ships,  and  landing,  conquered  in  battle 
those  that  resisted,  and  seized  the  city.  When  Astyochus 
had  heard  this,  both  from  the  Eresians  and  the  ships  of  the 
Chians  who  came  with  Eubulus  from  Methymna  (which 
having  been  before  left  there,  as  soon  as  Mytilene  was 
taken,  fled,  and  happened  to  meet  with  him,  four  in  number, 
for  one  was  captured  by  the  Athenians),  no  longer  held  on 
his  course  to  Mytilene,  but  having  brought  over  Eresus  to 
revolt,  and  armed  the  people  %  he  sends  them  and  the  heavy- 


1  One  of  the  Periceci.']  Not,  "  a  nation  of  those  parts,"  as  Hobbes  and 
Smith  render.  The  Lacedsemonians  consisted  of  two  sorts :  1.  The  Spaf^ 
tant,  who  inhabited  Sparta,  and  a  certain  considerable  territory  around  it: 
these  were  considered  as  the  descendants  of  the  Dorians  and  Heradidae, 
and  had  the  government  of  the  state  in  their  own  hands.  2.  The  Periaci^ 
who  were  those  Lacedaemonians  that  inhabited  around  the  district  of  Sparta, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territories:  these  had  not  full  political  pri- 
vileges, and  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Spartans.  They  were,  however,  sometimes 
raised  to  the  higher  offices,  though  chiefly,  if  not  endrel^r,  in  foreign  service. 

s  Leaving  there,  ^c]  This  sentence  is  only  found  in  the  Cod.  Vallae, 
and  Cod.  Vatican. ;  but  it  is  clearly  necessary,  and  was  doubtless  omitted  pec 
homoeoteleuton. 

3  Whither  he  was  hound,]    Or,  had  set  on  going. 

*  Armed  the  people,  <J-c«]  I  have  here  followed  the  emendation  of  this 
formerly  corrupt  passage  adopted  bv  Bekker  and  Goeller,  from  one  of  the 
best  MSS. ;  though  i  have  ventured  to  concW  what  thev  on\y  placed  between 
brackets,  namely,  kvl  ri)v  'Avrieeav  koX  lAi^iivav^  which  seem  a  needless 
repetition. 

VOL.  III.  U  It 
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aimed  firom  his  fleet  to  Antissa  and  Methymna,  under  the 
command  of  Eteonicus ;  while  he  himself,  with  his  own  ships 
and  those  three  Chian  ones,  coasted  along  thither,  hoping 
that  the  Methymnaeans  would  take  courage  on  seeing  them, 
and  persevere  in  their  revolt  But  when  every  thing  in  Les- 
bos ran  counter  to  his  wishes,  he,  after  taking  on  board  his 
own  army,  made  sail  for  Chios*  On  which  the  land  forces  on 
board  ^  the  ships  which  were  to  have  gone  to  the  HeUespont, 
returned  each  to  their  cities.  After  this,  came  to  them  to 
Chios  six  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederate  fleet  at  Cenchrese. 
And  now  the  Athenians  re-established  things  on  their  former 
footing  in  Lesbos,  and  proceeding  from  thence,  and  taking  the 
fortified  suburb  of  the  Clazomenians  on  the  continent,  they 
brought  back  the  people  to  the  city  in  the  island,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  revolt ; 
for  they  had  retired  to  Daphnus.  And  thus  Clazomenas 
again  became  subject  to  the  Athenians, 

XXIV.  This  same  summer  the  Athenians,  who  occupied 
a  station  with  twenty  ships  at  Lade,  off  Miletus,  having  made 
a  descent  at  Panormus  in  the  Milesian  territory,  slew  Chal- 
cideuB,  the  Lacedaemonian  governor  who  had  gone  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  inhabitants  with  a  small  party ;  and  on  the 
third  day  afterwards  they  passed  over  and  erected  a  trophy, 
which  the  Milesians  however  destroyed,  as  not  being  erected 
with  any  mastery  of  the  country.^ 

And  now  Leon  and  Diomedon  with  the  Athenian  fleet 
from  Lesbos  made  war  upon  the  Chians  from  their  ships, 


It  must  be  observed  that  oirXterac  has  here  the  same  sense  as  at  1. 5,  S7 
dirXt^ct  rbv  9riftov,    Finally,  irapatrkinrm  here  signifies  pramitto,  tranamittOy 
or  simply  mitto.    See  the  examples  in  Lex.  Xen. 

ft  The  land  force  t  on  hoard.']  These  (Knieger  supposes)  were  Pe1oponne« 
sian  infantry  with  them,  and  those  of  the  country,  who  had  assembled  at* 
Clazomenae  and  Cyma,  to  go  on  an  expedition  to  the  Hellespont  (see  c.  22.), 
and  who,  having  got  over  to  Lesbos  from  the  continent,  were  now  conveyed 
away  on  board  the  ships.  And  be  observes  that  airtKOfiiadr}  6  dwb  t&v  vi&v 
irc^of  is  for  dirdcofih^r}  Kai  dirb  rwv  viuv  6  l7rt  t&v  vtoiv  Trc^df. 

»  JVUh  any  mastery  of  the  country,]  By  this  it  should  seem  that  no  trophy 
could  lawfufiy  be  erected  except  where  there  was  such  an  advantage  as 
enabled  an  army  to  keep  the  field  of  battle.  Otherwise,  if  they  retreated, 
and  afterwards  only  returned  and  erected  the  trophy  by  stealth,  it  was  held 
of  no  avail. 
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sallying  from  the  (Enussae  islands  off  Chios,  and  from  Sidussa 
and  Pteleus  *  (forts  which  they  occupied  in  the  Erythraean 
territory)  and  from  Lesbos.  They  also  had  some  marines 
of  the  regular  ^  heavy-armed,  which  had  been  impressed  for 
this  service."^  Having  effected  a  landing  at  Cardamyle,  and 
defeated  with  great  loss  such  of  the  Chians  as  went  forth  to 
resist  them,  at  Bolissus  ^,  they  destroyed  all  the  places  there- 
abouts.^ And  again  they  overcame  them  in  another  battle  at 
Phane  ^  and  in  a  third  at  Leuconium.  After  this  the  Chians 
no  longer  ventured  forth  for  resistance,  and  thus  the  Athenians 
plundered  the  country,  which  was  very  highly  cultivated  %  and 
had  suffered  none  of  the  injuries  of  war  from  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion.  For,  putting  aside  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  Chians  were  (as  far  as  I  can  learn),  the  only  people  who 
with  prosperity  have  cultivated  moderation,  and  in  proportion 
as  their  state  increased  in  consequence,  regulated  their  plans 
with  so  much  the  more  attention  to  security.^      Nor  did 


9  Sidussa  and  Pteleus,]  Situated,  probably,  on  the  coast  of  Erythraea 
opposite  to  Chius. 

^Regular,]    Literally,  **  of  the  lists." 

4  Impressed  for  this  service.]  For  this  impress  there  was  occasion,  since, 
as  we  have  berore  seen,  the  marine  service  was  thought  much  inferior  to 
that  on  shore. 

A  Bolissus.]  Situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  and 
yet  called  Bolisso. 

^  Destroyed  all  the  places  thereedtouis.]  The  sense  is  here  completely 
missed  by  Hobbes  and  Smith     'Av^frrara  wouXv  is  used  as  at  1.  S,  76.  aVa- 

OTCLTOVQ  TTOliiv, 

7  Phane,]  A  small  port  at  the  most  southerly  part  of  the  island.  The 
precise  situation  has  not  been  fixed.  Poppo  proves  that  it  was  somewhere 
on  the  east  coast.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  at  the  place  now 
called  Cape  Blanco.    See  Arrowsmith's  modern  map. 

8  Ctdtivated,]  Bauer,  indeed,  affirms  that  KaTttrKtvatrfiivriv  cannot  signify 
cultivated.  But  his  assertion  is  disproved  by  a  very  similar  passage  of  Xe- 
nophon,  CEcon.  4,  15.  Karamcvdi^tiv  rt^v  x^P<'^v  apiffra.  See  also  .£schyl. 
Pers.  720. 

9  Regulated  their  plans,  ^c]  Such  seemd  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
expression  UotrfiovvTo  Ix^/ocarepov,  which  the  translators  have  variously  ren- 
dered. Mitford  well  paraphrases  the  whole  passage  thus ;  **  Till  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture,  the  affairs  of  Chios  had  long  been  managed  with  a  steady 

Erudence,  uncommon  among  the  Grecian  cities.  Moderate  in  prosperity, 
lameless  towards  their  neighbours,  and  using  their  increasing  wealth  and 
power  for  no  purpose  of  ambition,  but  directing  their  politics  merely  to 
secure  the  happiness  they  enjoyed,  their  island,  from  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  had  never  seen  an  enemy  within  its  bounds."  That  the  island 
should  be  in  such  wonderful  prosperity  was,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to 
their  form  of  government,  which  was,  indeed^  chiefly  ariitocratiGal,  but 

u  2 
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they  venture  to  make  this  revolt  (if  that  may  seem  to  have 
been  done  contrary  to  their  cautious  system),  before  they  were 
ready  to  have  the  aid  of  many  and  good  allies  with  whom  to 
encounter  the  danger,  and  had  perceived  the  Athenians  not 
even  themselves  any  longer  denying,  after  the  disaster  of 
Sicily,  that  their  affairs  were  certainly  in  a  very  bad  state.*® 
And  if  they  were  (as  men  are)  somewhat  deceived  by  the  unex- 
pected casual  ties  of  affairs**,  they  participated  in  the  error  *^with 
many  others,  who  were  of  the  same  opinion — that  the  Athenian 
cause  would  speedily  be  brought  to  ruin.*^  Being  then,  thus 
excluded  from  the  sea,  and  by  land  their  territory  ravaged, 
some  of  them  attempted  to  bring  the  city  over  to  the  Athe- 
nians; which,  though  the  rulers  perceived,  they  themselves 
kept  quiet;  but  after  they  had  received  Astyochus  from 
Erythrae,  with  four  ships  which  were  with  him,  they  con- 
sidered how  they  might  most  gendy  (either  by  the  taking  of 
hostages,  or  some  other  expedient),  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
spiracy. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affiiirs  at  Chios. 

XXV.  At  the  close  of  this  summer,  there  came  from  Athens 
one  thousand  heavy-armed  of  the  Athenians,  and  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  of  the  Argives  (for  to  the  five  hundred  of 


partly  of  that  mixed  nature,  composed  of  aristocracy  and  democracy  which 
n>rmB  the  great  excellence  of  our  British  constitution. 

10  That  their  affmrt  were  certainly  altogether  bad.]  Such  is,  I  conceive, 
the  true  sense.  Smith  surely  exaggerates  when  he  translates  (or  para- 
phrases), '*  were  plunged  into  the  lowest  depth  of  impotence  and  distress." 
Be€aUac  is  SO  used  in  the  best  writers;  of  which  I  shall  give  examples  in  my 
edition. 

1 1  Deceived  by  the  unexpected^  ^c.l  I  have  here  departed  from  the 
reading  of  all  the  copies,  since  (though  the  editors  do  not  notice  it)  no 
tolerable  sense  can  be  elicited  from  av^putvdoic.  The  true  reading,  I  have 
no  doubt,  is  dv^fMawiUa^f  which  must  be  pointed  oiT.  The  word  occurs  at 
L  9,  40.  and  5,  lOS. 

»<  Participated  m  the  error,]  Or,  literally,  **  consented  unto  the  error." 
The  construction  (which  the  commentators  do  not  elucidate)  is :  iwsyvuf 
oav  (<c)  n)v  afiopriav  /*«rd  iroXXcov,  olc  ravra  (rd  airrd)  iSolU  (StfXovori)  tA 
T&v  *A^rivaii»w  rax^  Iwatpe^riete^ai.  So  1.  7,  73.  ^wiyivuKfKOv  fUv  icai 
aibroi  ^oeov  Utivov.      Dionys.  Hal.  131,  35.  Kwtyvia  (ic  to)  yivte^ai  pa" 

>9  Brought  to  mtit.]  For  Kwaiptdriete^at  Bekker,  Dindorf,  and  Goeller 
edit,  from  one  MS.,  Kwavaips^vietedat,  But  the  change  is  surely  not  jus- 
tified by  sufficient  authority,  nor  is  it  necessary.    See  note  on  1,  2,  51. 
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the  Argives^  who  were  light-armed,  the  Athenians  supplied 
heavy  armour),  and  of  other  allies  one  thousand  more,  witk 
forty-eight  galleys  (of  which  some  conveyed  soldiers  ^ ),  under 
the  command  of  Phrynicus,  Onomacles,  and  Scironides.  These 
after  putting  in  at  Samos,  crossed  over  to  Miletus,  and  there 
encamped.  On  which  the  Milesians,  taking  the  field  with  eight 
hundred  heavy-armed  of  their  own,  and  the'  P^oponnesians 
who  came  with  Chalcideus,  as  also  some  foreign  auxiliaries  of 
Tissaphernes  (Tissaphernes,  too,  and  his  cavalry  being  pre* 
sent),  engaged  with  the  Athenians  and  their  allies.  And  the 
Argives  having  moved  too  farforward^  with  their  whig,  and  being 
in  some  disorder,  through  contempt  of  their  foes,  as  marching 
against  lonians,  and  such  as  would  not  withstand  their  attack, 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Milesians,  and  nearly  ^  three  hun- 
dred of  them  were  slain.  As  to  the  Athenians,  after  conquering 
the  Peloponnesians  first,  and  then  routing  the  Barbarians 
and  the  rest  of  the  njiultitude;  bat  not  engaging  with  the 
Milesians  (nay  they  retreated  into  the  city  after  routing  the 
the  Argives,  on  seeing  the  rest  of  their  foes  beaten),  then  fixed 
their  camp  (as  masters  of  the  field),  close  under  the  city  of 
the  Milesians.  Now  it  happened  in  this  battle,  that  the  lonians 
on  both  sides  conquered  the  Dorians;  for  the  Athenians 
defeated  the  Peloponnesians  opposed  to  them,  and  the  Mile- 
sians the  Argives.  Then,  after  erecting  a  trophy,  the  Athe- 
nians made  preparations  ibr  the  circumvallation  of  the  place 
(which  has  an  isthmus  ^),  thinking  that  if  they  could  reduce 
Miletus,  the  rest  of  the  revolted  states  would  easily  be  brought 
to  submit. 


>  Of  whick  some  conveyed  soldiers.]  These  were  not  mere  transports,  but 
triremes  of  a  somewhat  more  capacious  make.  In  the  expedition  to  Sicily 
a  great  part  of  the  first  fleet  was  composed  of  such ;  where  the  distinction 
is  clearlj  expressed. 

2  Having  moved  too  far  forward,]  Or  drawn  out.  Goelter  well  defends  the 
common  reading  irpoc^o^avrcct  against  Bekker  and  Dindorf,  who  would 
alter  it.  It  b^lie  truly  observes,  a  military  term,  and  used  similarly 
to  lirt^&ytw, 

9  Nearly,]    Literally,  "  somewhat  less."    Hobbes  wrongly  renders,  ^  no 

less." 

4  Has  an  isthmus,]  Not  '^is  an  isthmus,"  as  Hobbes  renders;  nor 
*<  seated  on  an  isthmus,"  as  Smith ;  for  how  can  isthmuses  **  be  cut  off?  " 
There  is  a  very  similar  passage  at  1.  7»  86.,  which  must  be  understood  in  the 
same  manner. 

u  3 
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XXVI.  In  the  meantime,  when  it  was  quite  dusk,  they  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  ships  from  Peloponnesus  and  Sicily, 
fifty-five  in  number,  were  all  but  at  hand.  For  there  had  come 
(at  the  especial  instigation  of  Hermocrates,  who  urged  them  to 
take  part  in  consummating  the  destruction  of  the  Athenians), 
twenty  ships  of  the  Syracusans,  and  two  of  the  Selinuntians, 
as  also  those  of  Peloponnesus  which  had  been  preparing  and 
were  now  ready ;  and  both  these  and  the  others  were  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  Theramenes,  to  be  conducted  by  him 
to  Astyochus,  the  naval  commander  in  chief.  They  came  to 
anchor  first  at  Lerus  ^,  the  island  over  against  Miletus ;  then, 
on  learning  there  that  the  Athenians  were  near  Miletus,  they 
made  sail  to  the  lasic  gulf,  desirous  to  know  the  state  of 
afiairs  at  Miletus.  But  on  Alcibiades  coming  on  horseback 
to  Tichiussa  in  the  Milesian  territory,  at  which  part  of  the 
gulf  the  Peloponnesians  had  taken  up  their  night  quarters,  they 
learned  the  news  of  the  battle.  For  Alcibiades  was  present, 
and  had  given  his  assistance  to  the  Milesians  and  Tissa- 
phernes.  He  counselled  them,  unless  they  wished  to  ruin  the 
whole  business  in  Ionia,  to  give  aid  with  all  speed  to  Miletus, 
and  not  to  su£fer  it  to  be  circumvallated. 

XXVII.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  that  they  should 
proceed  to  its  relief  at  dawn  of  day.  But  Phrynicus,  the 
commander  of  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  from 
Lerus  certain  intelligence  of  the  fleet,  and  when  his  colleagues 
were  of  opinion  that  they  should  stay,  and  venture  a  battle,  he 
refused  to  do  it,  and,  as  far  as  his  power  extended,  he  would  not 
sufier  them,  or  any  other,  so  to  do.  For  since  (he  said)  they 
were  at  libeity  to  engage  with  them  hereafter,  when  they  should 
have  learnt  against  how  many  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  with  what 
addition  to  their  own,  and  when  it  would  be  in  their  power  to 
combat,  after  suitable  and  leisurely  preparation,  he  would  never, 
through  fear  of  any  base  imputation,  irrationally  put  all  to 
hazard  (though  it  was  no  disgrace,  he  said,  for  the  Athenian 


>  Lerus.]  I  have  here  adopted  the  reading  of  Bekker  and  Goeller^ 
founded  on  the  best  authorities.  Such  an  isumd  as  Eleus^  there,  is  un- 
heard of. 
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navy  to  retreat  at  a  due  season ;  but  that  rather  it  were  dls« 
graceful,  under  whatever  circumstances  it  might  take  place^ 
if  they  should  be  defeated),  and  that  the  state  should  thus  not 
only  encounter  disgrace,  but  also  imminent  peril ;  wherefore^ 
since  their  recent  losses,  it  was  scarcely  expedient  that  they 
should,  even  with  a  secure  force,  by  choice,  nay,  even  from  evi- 
dent necessity,  attack  first ;  much  less  then,  unconstrained,  to 
engage  with  voluntary  dangers.  He  further  counselled  them,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  to  embark  the  wounded,  and  such  baggage 
and  utensils  as  they  had  brou^t,  but  what  they  had  taken 
from  the  enemy's  country  to  leave  behind,  that  the  ships  might 
be  light,  and  then  to  make  sail  to  Samos ;  and  from  thence 
(after  having  drawn  tc^ther  all  the  ships)  to  make  tbek 
attack  on  the  enemy,  as  opportunity  might  offer.  The  measures 
pursued  by  Phrynichus  were  in  conformity  to  his  counsels ; 
and  not  then  only,  but  afterwards,  and  not  in  this  affair  only, 
but  in  such  others  as  he  had  to  do  with,  he  was  esteemed  a 
wise  and  prudent  man. 

And  the  Athenians  immediately  after  evening,  after  an  in* 
complete  victory,  decamped  from  Miletus,  and  the  Argives 
hastily,  and  in  dudgeon  at  their  disaster,  sailed  away  from 
Samos  homeward. 

XXVIII.  But  the  Peloponnesians  weighing  anchor  at 
dawn  of  day  from  Tichiussa,  came  into  port  after  ^  the  de- 
parture of  the  Athenians,  and  after  remaining  one  day,  they 
on  the  following,  taking  with  them  the  ships  before  chased, 
under  Chalcideus,  resolved  to  sail  back  to  Tichiussa,  for  the 
baggage  which  they  unloaded  there.  *  On  their  arrival, 
Tissaphernes  coming  up  with  his  land  forces,  prevails  upon 


>  Came  into  port  after y  ^c]  'Eirucarayorrai.  This  is  a  rare  word,  of 
\vbich  the  commentators  adduce  no  examples.  It  occurs,  however,  in 
Dio  Cass.  310,8.  iwc  ''ra.frai  a\  v^ec  lirtKaTrix^fl^ov* 

s  Resolved  to  tail,  <J-c.]  Such  is  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage,  at  which 
Bauer  causelessly  stumbles.  'E^aipficBat  is  a  vox  solennis  de  hac  re ;  as  8^ 
90.  Herod.  4,  196.  Xen.  Anab.  5.  tA  Aywyifia  klaiptifr^at.  Strabo,  p.  954, 
35.  IfATTopt,  KarAvXtwov,  ICtXov,  vavra  vkirparcu,  Polysen.  p.  509. 

The  baggage  had  been  removed  to  make  the  ships  fit  for  action ;  for  so 
much  didthe  antients  esteem  lightneti  for  such  a  purpose,  that  (as  appears 
from  Xen.  Anab.  1, 13,  2,  27  and  29.)  they  sometimes  kU^yovro  rA  iikyaKa 


larui. 
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them  to  sail  for  lasus,  where  Amorges  (who  was  his  enemy) 
then  resided.  And  making  a  sudden  assault  on  the  place 
(the  inhabitants  not  expecting  that  the  ships  were  other  than 
Athenian),  they  took  it ;  and  in  the  action  the  Syracusans 
especially  signalized  themselves.  Having  taken  prisoner 
Amorges,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Pissuthnes,  and  a  rebel  to 
the  king,  they  delivered  him  to  Tissaphemes,  to  carry  him,  if 
be  pleased,  to  the  king,  agreeably  to  his  orders.  lasus  they 
plundered,  and  the  army  gained  a  large  booty,  for  the  place  was 
one  of  antient  wealth.^  And  the  mercenaries  they  took  to  them- 
selves, without  doing  them  any  harm,  for  most  of  them  were 
from  Peloponnesus.^  The  city  they  delivered  up  toTissaphemes, 
and  all  the  captives,  both  bond  and  free,  for  whom  they  agreed 
to  receive  from  him  one  Daric  stater  ^  a  head ;  and  then  they 
returned  to  Miletus.  And  Pedaritus  son  of  Leon,  whom  the 
Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Chios  as  governor  ^,  they  transported 
to  Erythrae  with  the  mercenaries  that  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Amorges;  and  at  Miletus  they  establish  Philip.  Thus 
ended  the  summer. 


3  Of  antient  wealth.]  UctKaioTrXovrov,  Of  this  expression  (neglected  by 
the  commentators)  the  following  are  examples :  ^lian  V.  Hist.  6,  9.  iro- 
Xeu&frXovTov  %aiplov.  Dio  Cass.  41,  32.  to  xupiov  vcLKoAovkovrov  tjv,  lAv, 
4,  59.  Oppidum  veteri  fortuna  opulenlum,  and  9,  59.  fortuna  veteri 
abundantes  Etruscorum  opes. 

*  Motf  of  thetn  were  from  Peloponnesus.]  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  Grecian  auxiliaries  bj  the  Persian  princes.  Itbecame, 
however,  in  the  next  generation,  very  frequent. 

s  Daric  staier,]  The  Daric  staters,  and  also  those  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  Alexander,  and  Lysimachus,  were  of  equal  value  with  the  Attic 
golden  stater,  or  the  Attic  didrachma.  Now  the  value  of  the  didrachma 
was  twenty  drachmas  of  silver ;  so  that  there  were  five  staters  in  a  mina, 
and  three  hundred  in  a  talent,  since  the  value  of  gold  was  ten  times  greater 
than  that  of  silver.    Boeckh.  Staatsh.  d.  Ath.  1. 1.  p.  25. 

6  Governor,]  Or,  Harmostes;  though  Thuc^oides  does  not  here  use 
that  term.  See  more  in  Krueger,  p.  280.  On  this  office  of  Harmostes  Mit- 
iord  has  the  following  remarks :  **  The  internal  divisions  of  every  little 
state,  far  more  than  any  consideration  for  the  confederacy  at  large,  induced 
the  subordinate  governments  not  only  to  admit  readily,  but  often  to  desire, 
the  controlling  mterference  of  the  imperial  people.  The  Lacedaemonian 
government  accordingly  sent  superintending  officers  of  their  own,  with  the 
title  of  harmost,  regulator,  to  reside  in  all  the  cities  of  their  confederacy, 
beyond  proper  Greece.  The  authority  of  Uiese  officers  would  depend 
much  upon  the  power  of  the  superintending  state  at  the  time,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  subordinate,  whetner  the  wediness  of  scanty  numbers  and 
property,  or  weakness  superinduced  by  internal  divisions." 
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XXIX.  In  the  subsequent  winter,  Tissaphernes,  after  having 
put  a  garrison  into  lasus,  repaired  to  Miletus,  and  distributed 
a  month's  pay  to  all  the  ships,  at  an  Attic  drachma  a  day  each, 
agreeably  to  his  engagement  '  at  Lacedasmon ;  but  hence- 
forward he  was  disposed  to  give  only  a  triobole  ^,  until  he 
should  have  enquired  the  king's  pleasure ;  and,  if  ?ie  ordered 
it,  would,  he  said,  give  the  whole  drachma.  But  on  Hermo- 
crates,  the  Syracusan  commander,  remonstrating  (for  Thera' 
meneSf  not  being  the  nauarch  [or  admiral]  but  only  sailing  with 
the  fleet  to  deliver  it  to  Astyochus,  was  too  easy  and  timid 
respecting  the  pay),  it  was,'  however  ®,  agreed  on  that  more 
should  be  given  each  man  than  three  oboli,  and  that  by  five 
ships'  pay ;  for  to  fifty-five  ships  thirty  talents  were  allowed 
per  month ;  and  to  all  other  ships,  as  the  number  of  such 
should  increase,  was  to  be  given  pay  in  the  same  proportion.  ^ 


1  Agreeahly  to  hit  ensagement^  i,  e.  by  the  medium  of  this  ambassador. 

s  Triobole.']  i.  e.  half  a  drachma. 

3  HotueverJ]  Or,  neverfheleu,  i.  e.  though  it  was  more  than  he  at  first 
intended.  Such  is  plainly  the  sense  of  '6/ji(ac,  and  not  that  assigned  by 
Goeiler,  "  quamquam  Theramenes  non  adversabatur." 

*  It  was,  however,  agreed  on  that,  j-cl  There  is,  perhaps,  no  passage  in 
our  author  that  has  occasioned  greater  difficulty  than  this  * ;  and  in  what- 
ever way  it  be  considered,  we  are  surrounded  with  perplexities.  I  cannot, 
however,  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  opinions  of  the  commentators 
and  critics.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  passage  is  corrupt,  since  no  tole- 
rable sense  has  ever  yet  been  elicited  from  it  without  making  some  alter- 
ation, though  the  MSS.  nresent  no  variety.  The  most  prevalent  opinion, 
since  the  time  of  Duker,  nas  been,  that  the  words  Kai  wivriiKovTa  have  crept 
in  from  the  margin,  and  they  are  placed  between  brackets  by  all  the  recent 
editors,  who,  however,  are  not  agreed  on  the  seme;  Hack  and  Goeller 
make  it  as  follows :  '*  Nevertheless,  to  five  ships,  more  were  agreed  on  than 
five  obols  a  man ;  for  to  five  ships  were  given  three  talents  a  month,  and  to 
the  rest,"  &c.;  which  would  be  three  oboTs  and  three-fifths  a  day.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  something  exceedingly  awkward  in  this  sense. 
Why  the  pay  should  be  reckoned  at  n  certain  sum /or  each  five  ships,  it  is 
difiicult  to  see.  Besides,  to  make  the  words  Kai  role  dWoii:  '6<r(ft  trXdovc 
vrjic  h^av  TovTov  rov  dpi^ftov  denote  the  other  fifty  ships,  involves  extreme 
harshness  :  and  Duker's  notion  concerning  the  first  five  is  absurd.  There 
is  also  great  objection  to  taking  vapA  for  Ig,  since  the  signification  is 
very  unusual,  nor  can  it  thus  seem  otherwise  than  strange  that  the 
author  should  have  used  vapd  and  ic  so  close  together.     Finally,  to  cancel 


•  On  which  Bauer  quaintly  annotates  thus :  —  <'  Difficilllmum  huncce  Nostri 
locum,  reluti  scopulos  terrae  jam  imminentes,  in  extreme  fere  opere  offendimus. 
Laboravimus  in  quibusdam;  in  nonnuUis  fortasse  aestaverimus :  at  hie  obhaesimus 
plane,  nee  dum  eitricavimua  quidquam  aut  promovimus :  nee  pudct,  ubi  talcs 
Viri  ol)hs8erint.  Palmer.  Meibom.,  Duker." 
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XXX.  This  same  winter,  the  Athenians  at  Samos  (for 
there  had  come  to  them  from  home  thirty-five  more  ships, 
and  Charminus,  Strombichides,  and  Euctemon,  as  com- 
manders ^)  having  drawn  together  the  ships  from  Chios,  and 
the  rest  elsewhere  ^  after  the  commanders  had  cast  lots  for 
their  respective  services^,  determined  to  blockade  Miletus 
with  the  fleet,  and  to  send  against  Chios  both  a  fleet  and  army. 
And  the  plan  was  accordingly  put  in  execution.  For  Strom* 
bichides,  Onomacles,  and  Euctemon  with  thirty  ships,  and 
a  part  of  those  one  thousand  heavy-armed  which  went  to 


two  words  without  any  authority,  is  too  bold,  and  not  to  be  tolerated 
unless  it  could  remove  all  difficulty ;  which  we  see  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  thoueht  it  proper  to  retain  the 
signification  commonly  asngned  to  irapa.  Though,  as  the  passage  is  un- 
doubtedly corrupt,  I  have  adopted  the  very  mild  conjecture  of  Meibomius, 
for  rpia,  TfM&KovTa  (i.  e.  for  y,  X) ;  though  not  his  interprefaiion.  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  sense  I  have  assigned  is  liable  to  any  well-founded  ob- 
jection. It  proceeds,  indeed,  upon  the  supposition  that  two  hundred  was 
the  regular  number  of  the  crew  of  a  trireme;  but  so  does  the  interpretation 
of  Hack  and  Goeller.    And  though  that  has  been  denied  by  Duker,  yet  the 

?oint  has  been  made  out  by  Meibomius,  and  all  the  recent  editors  admit  it* 
'o  the  passages  adduced  by  Meibomius  in  proof,  may  be  added  the  fol- 
lowing :  Plutarch  Lysand.  SO.  Thucyd.  6,  8.  where  the  Egestians  are  said 
to  have  sent  sixty  talents  for  a  month's  pay  (namely,  a  drachma  per  diem, 
as  we  find  from  6,  31.)  for  sixty  ships,  and  1.  4,5.  (where  Demosthenes  it 
uad  to  have  been  left  at  Pylus  with  five  ships)  compared  with  Themist.  138. 
A.,  who,  though  Thucydides  has  there  omitted  to  eive  the  number,  of  men, 
estimates  them  at  one  thousand ;  i.  e.  two  hundred  a  ship.  Demosth.  Phil. 
1 .  who  reckons  the  half  of  a  ship's  pay  at  twenty  minae  each  ship  for  a 
month ;  which  makes  two  hundred  a  ship.  Triremes  then  mostly  carried 
two  hundred  men;  as  a  -Mytilenean  trireme,  mentioned  by  Herod  3, 15.  and 
universally  the  Persian  triremes,  7, 184, 7.  itg  dva  BuiKoelovg  avSpa^XoytZofil' 
vouri  Iv  iKcurry  vtfi^—iirtp&rtvov  Sk  •—  rpi^Kovra  dv^piQ,  See  also  7,  185, 13* 
&  186,  5.  8,  17,  7.  iiTTp&TiviTo  AvSpdet  SitiKoeioifft  teal  otxtjiy  vift. 

It  may,  indeed,  seem  strange  that  the  computation  should  be  by  ihip's 
patf;  but  the  reason  why  that  method  was  used  seems  to  have  been  that, 
as  the  pay  of  a  ship  came  to  exactly  half  a  talent  per  month,  so,  from  the 
even  sum,  it  was  more  convenient  to  reckon  by  ship*s  pay.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  find,  in  all  the  Greek  historians,  more  frequent  mention  made 
of  mon/Vs  pay  (as  here)  than  da^s  pay.  Thus  it  appears  that  all  that 
Tissaphemes  did  was  to  make  the  payment  (which  otherwise  would  have 
been  twenty-seven  talents  and  a  half )  even  mwey,  by  which  the  pay  would 
be  three  obols  and  about  three  elevenths  a  day. 

1  As  commanders.]  Namely,  of  the  whole  combined  fleets  not  of  this 
squadron  only. 

3  The  rest  elsewhere*]  Namely,  small  detachments  sent  out  for  minor 
purposes. 

'  Cast  lots/or  their  respective  services,'^  This  was  usually  done.  So  we 
find  at  1. 6^  4S.  and  62.  the  fleet  was  divided  by  lot  among  the  three  com- 
manders. 
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Miletus  ^  an  allotted  portion  of  each  being  conveyed  on  board 
of  the  transport-triremes  ^  sailed  for  Chios.  The  rest  re- 
maining in  Samos,  being  seventy-four  ships,  held  the  mastery 
of  the  sea,  and  made  cruizes  ^  upon  Miletus. 

XXXI.  And  Astyochus,  who  happened  to  be  now  at  Chios, 
taking  hostages,  on  account  of  the  meditated  treason,  desisted 
from  his  purpose  when  he  had  heard  ^  of  the  ships  that  had 
come  with  Theramenes,  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy 
were  in  a  better  condition :  and  taking  ten  ships  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  and  ten  Chian  ones,  he  puts  to  sea,  and  after  as- 
saulting Pteleum,  without  taking  it,  he  coasted  along  to 
Clazomense,  where  he  ordered  such  of  the  people  as  favoured 
the  Athenian  interest,  to  remove  up  ^  to  Daphnus,  and  submit 
themselves^.  Tamos,  too,  the  lieutenant  [or  sub-satrap]  of 
Ionia,  made  the  same  demand.  But  they  not  listening  to  it, 
he  makes  an  attack  on  the  city,  which  was  unwalled.  Not 
being  able,  however,  to  take  it,  he  sails  off  with  a  hard  gale  of 
wind,  and  himself  is  carried  to  Phocsea,  and  [then  to]  Cyme ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  ships  put  in  at  the  islands  off  Clazomence, 
Marathussa,  Pele,  and  Drymussa.  After  remaining  there 
eight  days  (on  account  of  the  stormy  weather)  ravaging  the 
country,  partly  plundering  and  partly  putting  aboard  what 
property  of  the  Clazomenians  lay  outside  of  the  place,  they 
then  proceeded  to  Phocssa  and  Cyme  to  Astyochus. 

XXXII.  While  Astyochus  was  there,  there  came  some 
ambassadors  from  the  Lesbians,  to  signify  their  wishes  to 


*  Those  heavy-armed  which  went  to  Miletia,]  Namely,  those  which  had 
been  conveyed  thither  the  preceding  summer.    See  c.  25. 

&  The  transport -triremet.]  Not  transports,  as  Smith  and  others  render. 
See  1. 6,  43.  and  the  note. 

6  Made  cruizes.]  I  here  read,  with  Krueger,  for  Mir\ovv,  iwiirXovQ, 
See  c.  2?.  s.  f.  and  38. 

>  Desisted  from  his  purpose  when  he  had  heard,  4*c.]  As  thinking  the 
Peloponnesian  interest  m  the  bland  strong  enough,  without  recourse  being 
had  to  any  harsh  measures. 

3  Remove  up.]  i.e.  as  Krueger  explains,  "  up  the  country,  into  the 
interior."  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  situation  of  Daphnus  ia 
very  uncertain. 

3  Submit  thenuelres,]  Namely,  to  the  Peloponnesians.  The  sense  it 
here  quite  mistaken  by  Smith. 
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again  revolt.  And  him  they  brought  to  listen  to  them ;  but  as 
both  the  Corinthians  and  the  other  allies  were  indisposed  to 
co-oporat^  on  account  of  their  former  disaster,  he  put  to  sea  and 
proceeded  to  Chios.  Thither,  too,  his  ships,  though  tossed  by  a 
tempest,  at  length  arrived,  some  from  one  quarter  and  some 
from  another.  And  after  this,  Pedaritus,  who  was  advancing 
with  the  land  forces  from  Miletus,  having  come  to  Erythraea, 
crossed  over  from  thence  with  his  army  to  Chios.  He  had 
also  the  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred,  from 
those  five  ships  ^  which  were  left  there  by  Chalcideus  with 
arms  and  armour. 

But  certain  Lesbians  having  engaged  to  revolt,  Astyochus 
makes  a  representation  to  Pedaritus  and  the  Chians,  that  they 
ought  to  go  with  the  fleet  and  bring  about  the  revolt  of 
Lesbos ;  for  that  either  they  should  increase  the  number  of 
their  allies,  or,  at  least,  if  unsuccessful,  should  annoy  the 
Athenians.  But  they  would  not  listen  to  this  suggestion,  and 
Pedaritus  declared  that  he  would  not  give  up  to  him  the 
Chian  ships. 

XXXIII.  He  then,  taking  taking  the  five  ships  which 
were  Corinthian  ^,  and  a  sixth  which  was  of  Megaris,  and 
one  of  Hermione,  together  with  those  Laconian  ships  which 
he  had  brought  with  him,  sails  for  Miletus,  to  assume  the 
supreme  naval  command ;  after  having  used  much  threatening 
language  to  the  Chians,  that  **  verily  he  would  never  help 
them,  whatever  might  be  their  need."  And  on  making 
Corycus  ^  in  Erythraea,  he  there  took  up  his  quarters  for  the 
night.  And  now  the  Athenians  sailing  from  Samos  to  Chios 
with  the  forces,  were  themselves,  in  their  own  anchorage,  only 


1  Five  thips,']  Nftmely,  those  on  board  of  which  Chalcideus  and  Alci- 
biades  had  come  thither.    See  c.  1 1.  and  IS. 

i  The  Jive  ships  which  were  Corinthian,]  For  though  our  author  told  us, 
nt  c.  23.,  that  the  ships  set  out  from  Cenchrese,  he  cud  not  say  that  five  of 
them  were  CorinilUan  ones.    (Goeller.) 

3  Corycus,]  This  was  (notwithstanding  what  is  expressed  in  Duker's 
map)  not  a  town  but  a  promontory :  so  called,  I  believe,  from  its  form, 
for  KiapvKos  is  explained  by  Hesychius  a  purse  or  bag,  also  a  certain  shell- 
fish. 
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separated  by  the  hill  \  and  each  party  was  ignorant  of  the 
proximity  of  the  other.  A  message,  however,  having  by  night 
reached  him  from  Pedaritus,  that  some  Erythraean  captives 
dismissed  from  Samos  are  come  to  Erythraea,  with  intention 
to  betray  the  place,  Astyochus  immediately  sails  back  to  Ery- 
thrsea ;  so  little  did  he  miss  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians.  Pedaritus  having  passed  over  to  him,  and  they 
having  made  inquisition  on  the  matter  respecting  the  sup- 
posed traitors,  and  found  that  the  whole  was  but  a  pretence 
devised  by  the  men  for  their  liberation  from  Samos,  they 
pronounced  their  acquittal  and  then  departed,  the  one  to 
Chios,  the  other  to  his  original  destination,  Miletus. 

XXXIV.  In  the  meantime,  the  forces  of  the  Athenians, 
coasting  round  from  Corcyrus,  met  off  Arginus  \  with  three 
long  ships'^  of  the  Chians,  and  on  descrying  them  made 
chace.  And  now  a  violent  storm  came  on,  and  the  Chian 
vessels  with  difficulty  gained  the  refuge  of  the  port ;  while 
the  Athenian  ones,  those  that  were  farthest  advanced  in  the 
pursuit,  were  three  of  them  destroyed,  and  bulged  at  the 
city  of  Chios  (where  the  crews  were  partly  taken  prisoners, 
and  partly  slain) ;  the  rest  took  refuge  at  the  port  under 
Mount  Mimas  ^,  called  Phoenicus,  from  whence  they  after- 
wards got  off  to  Lesbos,  and  made  preparations  for  fortifying. 

XXXV.  This  same  winter  Hippocrates,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian, having  set  sail  from  Peloponnesus  with  ten  Thurian 
ships  under  the  command  of  Dorieus,  son  of  Diagoras,  and 


<  Were  themtelves^  j*c.]  It  is  truly  observed  by  Goeller,  that  the  con- 
ttruction  here  is  for  Kal  airroi  lie  rov  lire  ^drtpa  \6^v  Ko^opfitcrafitvoi 
iuipyovTo  r^  Xd^.  And  he  compares  1. 5,  68.  and  112.,*  further  reinark- 
ingy  "  Ti  lirl  ^drtpa  nobis  est  die  andere  seite,  at  genetiyus  \6^v  pendet  ex 
^drepa,  sicut  genet,  rov  iiri  ddrtpa  regitur  ab  ^r.  'Ejc,  quod  nos  exprimimus 
yoculis  nach  eiwat  Atn,  significa^  velut  rb  Ik  rov  lo^iiov  rcixoc  I9  64.;  Latini 
ab  iithmo** 

)  Arginta.]  Called  Argenus  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Steph.  Byz.  It 
seems  to  have  had  its  appellation,  like  our  Albion,  from  the  whiteness  of 
its  cliffi.    It  is  now  called  C.  Blanco. 

*  Ijong  skipsJl    i.  e.  ships  of  war. 

9  Jilhmu.]  A  lofty  mountain  of  Erythraea,  in  what  part  is  uncertain; 
probably  the  northern  one,  and  what  is  called,  in  Arrowsmith's  modem 
map.  Capo  Koryni. 
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two  Others,  also  with  one  Laeonian  and  one  Syracusan  ship, 
arrived  at  Cnidus.  Now  that]  city  had  revolted  at  the  insti-» 
gation  of  Tissaphernes  ^ :  and  when  those  in  Miletus  had 
heard  of  their  coming,  they  required  them,  with  the  half  of 
the  ships  to  garrison  Cnidus,  and  with  the  rest,  stationed  at 
Triopium  ^,  to  seize  the  vessels  of  burden  ^,  which  touched 
there  in  their  way  from  -^gypt  Now  the  Triopium  is  a 
promontory  jutting  out  from  Cnidia,  and  sacred  to  Apollo. 
On  learning  this,  the  Athenians,  likewise  sailing  from  Samos, 
took  the  six  ships  watching  off  Triopium,  but  the  crew 
escaped  from  them.  After  this,  anchoring  at  Cnidus  and 
assaulting  the  city,  which  was  unwalled,  they  nearly  took  it ; 
and  on  the  next  day  again  assaulted  it.  But  as  the  inhabit- 
ants had,  during  the  night,  put  the  place  into  a  better  state  of 
defence,  and  the  men  who  had  escaped  from  the  ships  at 
Triopium  had  contrived  to  throw  themselves  into  the  place,  the 
Athenians  were  less  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  it; 
but,  departing  and  ravaging  the  territory  of  the  Cnidians,  they 
sailed  off  to  Samos. 

XXXVI.  About  the  same  time,  Astyochus,  having  come  to 
Miletus  to  the  fleet,  the  Peloponnesians  had  now  all  things  in 
abundance^  at  the  camp.  For  a  sufficient  pay  was  given 
them,  and  the  great  wealth  obtained  by  the  plunder  of  lasus 


^  At  the  instigation  of  TissaphemesJ]  I  here  read,  with  Palmer  and 
Goeller,  ifvb :  for  it  plainly  appears  that  Cnidus  was  friendly  to  the  Pelopon* 
nesians,  and  hostile  to  the  Athenians. 

2  TViopium,]  So  called,  I  imagine,  from  its  having  three  faces.  See  the 
view  of  it  in  Clarke's  Travels  il  p.  214.  So  Hesych.  TptoTrtoc.  r/otcJ^aX/ioc. 
There  might,  indeed,  be  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  which  is  confirmed  by  Hesych. 
Tptoviov,  V}  K.viSoQ,  Kai  Upbv  iv^a  ioprdKovmv,  where  I  conjecture  17  KviSioq 
dKpa  Kai  Upov.  That  lexicographer  seems  to  have  copied  from  some  very 
antient  scholiast  on  Thucydides.  How  usual  it  was  to  build  temples  on 
promontories,  I  have  elsewhere  noticed.  It  seems  to  have  been  done  to 
excite  the  devotion  of  the  passing  mariner. 

3  Veueh  of  burden.]  Namely,  corn-hulks  of  the  Athenians ;  there  being 
always  a  constant  com  trade  with  Egypt,  which  was  from  the  earliest  ages 
famous  for  its  abundance  of  corn,  as  we  know  from  the  Scriptures. 

Smith  absurdly  renders, "  take  under  their  convoy  the,"  &c- 
^  77ie  Pe/oponnesians  had  now  all  things  in  abundance.]  It  is  truly 
observed  by  Mitford,  '*  that  the  use  at  this  time  made  by  the  Peloponnesians 
of  the  advantages  of  Persian  pay  and  Asiatic  plunder,  seems  to  have  been 
to  indulge  themselves  in  the  large  and  wealthy  city  of  Miletus,  under  the- 
fine  sky  of  Ionia.' 


11 
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was  yet  in  possession  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  Milesians  carried 
on  the  war  with  great  zeal  and  alacrity.  The  former  treaty, 
however,  made  with  Tissaphemes  by  Chalcideus,  was  thought 
by  the  Peloponnesians  to  be  defective^  and  rather  unfavourable 
to  them  ^ ;  and  while  Theramenes  was  yet  with  them  \  they 
formed  others  as  follows :  — 


"  The  second  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  the  Lacedemonians  * 

and  the  King  of  Persia, 

XXXVII.  **  The  articles  of  agreement^  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies,  and  King  Darius  and  the  king's 
sons  and  Tissaphernes.  There  shall  be  peace  and  friendship 
on  the  following  terms  : 

"  Whatever  country,  territory,  and  cities  are  King  Darius's, 
or  were  his  father's,  or  ancestors',  against  these  neither  the 
Lacedaemonians,  nor  the  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  shall 
go,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  or  other  injury  ;  nor  shall  the  La- 
cedaemonians, or  the  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  exact  any 
tribute  from  those  cities ;  neither  shall  king  Darius,  or  any 
states  subject  to  him,  go  against  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their 
allies,  for  the  purpose  of  war  or  other  injury. 

''  If  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  allies,  shall  stand  in  need 
of  any  assistance  from  the  king,  or  the  king  from  the  Lace- 
monians  or  their  allies,  whatever  they  may  induce  each  other 
to  do,  tnat  shall  be  right  for  them  to  do. 

**  That  both  parties  shall  jointly  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies ;  and  if  they  shall  make  any 
peace,  it  shall  be  done  jointly. 

"  Whatever  army  may  be  in  the  king's  territory  sent  for 
by  the  king,  the  king  shall  furnish  the  expense  of  it. 


A  Defective  and  rather^  S^c,'\  The  conjecture  here  of  Bauer  is  unneces- 
sary, as  will  appear  from  the  following  kindred  passage  of  Eurip.  Phcen. 
715.  vclKKif  yko  tvpov  ivhtXt  SiaWaydc.  where  the  conjecture  iroXXu/v  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

6  Yet  with  them,]  I  here  read,  with  Bekker  and  Goeller;  for  im  irapSv" 
roQ,  from  MS.  B.,  In  vapdvroQ^  which  I  had  myself  previously  conjectured. 

1  Articles  of  agreement.]  In  this  treaty  the  sovereignty  of  the  Persian 
king  over  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  was  rather  less  expbcitfy  acknowledged, 
but  yet  was  acknowledged.    (Mitford.) 
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<^  If  any  oF  the  cides  which  have  entered  into  league  with 
the  king  shall  invade  the  king's  territory,  the  rest  shall  hinder 
them,  and  render  assistance  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

^'  And  if  any  of  those  in  the  king's  territory,  or  such  as  the 
king  rules,  shall  invade  the  territory  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
or  their  allies,  the  king  shall  hinder  them,  and  render  assist- 
ance to  the  utmost  of  his  power." 

XXXVIII.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Thera- 
menes  having  delivered  the  fleet  to  Astyochus,  accordingly 
disappears  ^  in  a  barge.  And  now  the  Athenians  at  Lesbos, 
crossing  over  to  Chios  with  their  forces,  and  making  themselves 
masters  of  both  the  land  and  sea,  fortified  Delphinium  %  a 
a  place  otherwise  strong  to  the  landward,  and  having  a  port, 
and  not  far  distant  from  the  city  of  Chios. 

As  to  the  Chians,  being  beaten  ^  in  many  engagements 
and  otherwise  not  very  well  disposed  one  to  another  ^  (for 
though  Tydeus,  an  Ionian,  and  his  adherents  had  been  now 
put  to  death  for  Atticizing,  and  the  rest  of  the  city  been  held 
to  oligarchy  ^  by  compulsion,  yet  entertaining  suspicions  one  of 
another  %  they  remained  inactive) ;  on  these  accounts,  neither 
they  nor  the  auxiliaries  under  Pedaritus  conceived  themselves  a 
match  for  the  enemy.  They  therefore  sent  to  Miletus,  re- 
questing Astyochus  to  give  them  aid.  Which  when  he  had 
refused  them,  Pedaritus  sends  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Lace- 


I  Disappears.]  i.  e.  takes  himself  off.  The  term  d^avi^ea^at  hints  at 
the  suddenness  of  his  departure,  doubtless  from  piQue  at  being  only  thought 
worthy  to  bring  a  fleet  over,  not  to  command  it.  This  sense  of  d^avt^ca^ai 
is  found  in  Xen.  Ages.  9.  and  Philostratus  cited  by  Budaeus  in  his  Comment. 
Grsc.    See  more  on  the  term  in  my  note  on  St.  Luke  24,  31. 

^  JDelpkinium.]    See  the  Lex.  Xenoph. 

3  Beaten,]  It  is  strange  that  Hobbes  and  Smith  should  render  **  dis-* 
heartened,"  or  "  dispirited."  It  might  have  been  expected  that  translators 
of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  Greek  authors  should  be  acquainted  with 
80  common  an  idiom  as  that  by  which  TrXtiffffifT^ai  corresponds  to  our  verb, 
to  be  beaten, 

*  Not  perfectly  well  disposed^  ^^-jL  ^^  elegant  way  of  expressing  their 
being  at  niction  one  with  another.    There  was  a  strong  democratical  party. 

&  Held  to  oligarchy.]  I  prefer,  with  Hack  and  Goeller,  and  the  Scholiast, 
to  take  ^c  oXiyov  for  Ic  dXiydpxuiVy  rather  than  assign  to  it  the  feeble  sense 
given  by  Hobbes  and  others ;  which,  too,  would  require  Iv'  dXiyov. 

0  Entertaining  suspicions  one  of  another^  Literally,  *'  being  suspiciously 
afiected."  So  1. 1,  75.  ro7c"£XXf7(n  lvv^6viai  dutKilv^ai,  Isasus  p.  J,  2.  ovx 
6fioit$>s  -—  duuciiffdat  vpbQ  dXXrjXoiQ, 
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daemon,  representing  the  wrong  he  had  done.  Such  was  the 
state  of  afiairs  at  Chios  as  respected  the  Athenians.  Their 
ships,  too,  from  Samos  made  cruizes  against  those  at  Miletus ; 
but  when  they  would  not  come  out  to  encounter  them,  they 
returned  back  to  Samos  and  kept  still. 

XXXIX.  This  same  winter,  about  the  solstice,  left  Pelo- 
ponnesus for  Ionia  the  twenty-seven  ships  which,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Calligitus  the  Megaraean,  and  Timagoras  the  Cyzi-^ 
cenian,  were  fitted  out  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  service 
of  Pharnabazus.  They  were  commanded  by  Antisthenes,  a 
Spartan.  The  Lacedaemonians  also  sent  out  eleven  person^ 
of  the  Spartans,  as  counsellors  ^  to  As^ochus,  one  of  whom 
was  Lichas  ^,  son  of  Arcesilaus.  They  had  received  orders, 
on  arriving  at  Miletus,  to  jointly  take  charge  of  other  affairs,  as 
should  be  best  for  the  public  service,  and  to  send  off  either 
these  ships,  or  more  or  less  at  their  discretion,  to  the  Helles- 
pont to  Pharnabazus,  appointing  Clearchus,  son  of  Ramphiiis, 
who  went  with  them,  as  governor ;  also  (if  it  seemed  expedient 
to  the  eleven),  to  deprive  Astyochus  of  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  and  appoint  Antisthenes  to  it ;  for,  by  reason  of  the 
letters  from  Pedaritus,  they  held  him  in  some  suspicion. 

The  ships  therefore  setting  sail  from  Malea,  on  the  main 


I  Sent  out  elewn  persons,  4^c,]  These  Kv/i€ov\ot  they  used  to  send  when 
the  admiral  (to  whom,  however,  the  avfitovXoi  were  i^ot  ho^l/ij^i  see 
Thucyd.  5,  79.),  managed  things  ill.  See  Thucyd.  S,  85.  5,  69  and  76. 
In  the  same  manner,  king  Agis,  by  a  custom  at  that  time  new,  had  assigned 
him  ten  avfiQovXoif  on  his  not  having,  when  he  might,  conquered  the  Argives. 
See  Thucyd.  5,  65.  Diod.  12,  78.  And  from  this  time  it  became  usual  for 
kings,  when  sent  against  an  enemy,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  wiitovktav 
ffvve^piov.  (Krueger.) 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  appointment  of  this  board  arose  from  the 
change  of  councils  occasioned  by  the  expiration  of  Endius's  magistracy ; 
with  which,  too,  the  influence  ot  Alcibiades  had  much  declined.  "  The 
men  in  command,"  says  Mitford,  '*  and  the  measures  pursuing  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  were  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye.  The  newly-prepared 
squadron,  placed  under  the  command  of  Antisthenes,  was  ordered,  not  to 
the  Hellespont  or  any  port  of  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  but  to  Miletus, 
to  ioin  the  fleet  already  there ;  and  eleven  commissioners  were  embarked 
in  It,  to  enquire  concerning  men  and  things,  and,  as  a  council,  to  assume, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  direction  of  afiairs  on  the  Asiatic  station." 

«  Lichas.l  He  is  specified^  because  already  well  known  to  the  reader  as 
being  the  Lacedaemonian  who,  received  such  ignominioos  treatment  firoqi 
the  Kleans,  at  the  Olympic  games,  mentioned  at  1«  5,  SO^ 
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sea,  iBsd^  ibe  co^st  of  Melos ;  and  meeting  with  ten  Athenian 
ships,  captured  three  (but  without  the  men  ^)  and  burnt  the  ships* 
After  this,  fearing  (what  really  took  place)  lest  the  Athenian 
ships  which  had  escaped  from  Melos  should  give  information 
of  their  approach  to  those  at  Samos  \  they  took  their  course  to 
Crete,  and  making  their  voyage  (through  caution)  the  longer, 
they  came  to  land  at  Caunns  m  Asia.  From  thence,  as  being 
now  in  securityt  they  sent  a  message  to  the  0eet  at  Miletus^ 
tp  desire  to  be  convoyed  by  them  thither. 

XL,  But  the  Chians  and  Pedaritus,  about  the  same  time, 
pent  messages  to  Astyochus,  notwithstanding  his  backwardness, 
entreating  him  to  come  with  his  whole  fleet  and  succour  them, 
besieged  as  they  were,  and  not  to  permit  the  most  important  of 
the  allied  states  to  be  excluded  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  land 
side  be  exposed  to  depredation.  For  the  domestic  servants  (or 
slaves)  of  the  Chians  being  many,  and  indeed  the  most  numerous 
possessed  by  any  state  except  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and,  moreover,  by  reason  of  their  numbers,  the  more  severely 
punished  for  their  offences,  no  sooner  did  the  Athenians  seem 
to  be  firmly  established  in  a  fortress,  than  most  of  them  deserted 
to  the  enemy,  and,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  did  it  ex- 
ceeding injury.  The  Chians  therefore  urged  that  he  ought  to 
succour  them  while  there  was  yet  hope,  and  a  possibility  to 
check  the  enemy,  for  Delphinium  was  as  yet  only  a  building 
and  then  unfinished,  greater  defences  were  perpetually  erecting 
round  their  fleet  Astyochus,  though  he  had  not  intended  it, 
by  reason  of  his  former  threatening,  yet,  when  he  saw  the  allies 
to  be  anxious  for  their  relief,  was  disposed  to  succour  them* 

XLL  But  in  the  meantime  a  message  is  brought  from 
Caunus,  that  the  twenty-seven  ships  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
counsellors  are  arrived.  Astyochus,  therefore,  deeming  every 
thing  of  inferior  importance  to  the  bringing  together  such  a 


s  Bui  wUhavt  the  men.]  The  crewfl^  it  should  seem,  escaped  to  Melos : 
by  which  we  may  gather  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Athenians; 
never,  it  should  seem,  having  been  restored  at  the  peace. 

«  Samos.]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  of  fiekker  and  Goeller^  for 
v4<rvf,  :&dfUft.  **  Samoi^"  Goeller  observes,  ^  was  a  seat  of  war  to  the 
Atheniansi  and  the  statioB  for  their  ships." 
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numbet  of  shipi^  its  to  dbtain  tomewhat  ^df  siipeHotit^  by  taa^' 
and  to  the  safe  convoy  ot*  those  Lacedemonians  who  vrtSte 
come  as  inspectors  of  his  actions,  immediately  abandoning  tike 
voyage  to  Chios,  took  his  cbnrse  to  Caunus.  And  in  hi^ 
passage  making  a  descent  upon  Cos  MerOpis  \  he  saJckied  the 
cityj  which  was  unwalled,  and  bad  ejcperienced  an  earthquake 
(the  greatest  ever  remembered  to  have  befallen  them);  thfe 
inhabitants  having  taken  refuge  on  thie  mountains  ^  he 
plundered  the  territory,  making  spoil  of  all  the  persons  he 
could  meet  with,  except  the  freemen  *%  whbiii  he  dismissed. 
From  Cos  having  passed  by  night  to  Chidus,  h!^  was  p^- 
suaded  ^  by  the  counsels  of  die  Cnidans  ilot  to  disethbirk  the 
sailors,  but  to  immediately  make  sail  aftier^tho^e  tWebt^ 
Athenian  -ships  with  which  Charminus,  one  of  the  com* 
nianders  from  Samos,  was  watching  the  approach  of  those 
twenty-seven  ships  from  Peloponnesus  to  which  Asty6chti£r 
also  was  directing  his  course.  Now  those  at  Samos  had  re-'' 
ceived  intelligence  from  Melos  ^  of  their  voyage,  iemd  there 
was  a  guard  squadron  with  Charminus  about  Syme,  Chalce^ 
and  Rhodes,  and  the  coast  of  Lycia ;  for  he  had  noW  hekrd 
that  they  were  arrived  at  Caunus. 

XLII.  Astyochus,  then,  made  sail  forthwith  to  Sjrihe^  ih 
order  that  by  outgoing  the  report  of  his  coming  he  might 
meet  with  them  somewhere   at  sea.      But  rain  and  foggy 


1  Cos  Aferopit.]  This  island  b  said  by  Hyginus  to  have  been  so  called 
from  MeropSy  a  very  antient  king  of  the  island,  and  Cos,  a  daughter  of 
Merops.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  name  has  some  connection 
with  fiipo}!/,  a  mortal.  The  ct/y,  it  may  be  observed,  w^s  called  by  th0 
name  of  the  island.  Hack  is  quite  mistaken  in  saving  that  it  was  called 
Astypalea :  that  was  the  name  of  a  small  island  of  the  Cyclades,  S.S.W. 
of  Cos. 

9  Having  taken  refuge  on  the  mountahu,]   See  my  no^e  on  Matth.  ^4, 1 6» 

3  Making  spoU  of,  4'<?.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  full  sense  .of  the  too 
briefly  expressed  words  Xiiav  iwouiTo  Tr\t)v  rdv  LkfV^kpuiv,  Jt  should  seelit 
that  the  slaves  were  seized  for  the  sea  service,  to  do  the  drudgery  on  board 
the  fleet.  . » 

«  Periuaded.]  On  this  sense  of  iivayK&Kiodat^  by  which  it  denotes  moral 
compulsion,  I  have  before  treated.    See  also  my  note  on  Matth.  14,  23. 

'  From  Melos.]  I  have  here  followed,  inst^d  of  MiX^rov,  th6  reaai.itt 
of  one  of  the  best  MSS.,  edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller,  M^Xov :  the  truth 
of  which  is  manifest  from  c.  59.    See  the  note  of  Goeller. 
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weather '  made  his  ships  deviate  from  their  course,  and  fall 
into  disorder.^  And  at  dawn  of  day,  the  fleet  being  some- 
what scattered,  and  the  left  wing  being  now  discernible  to  the 
Athenians,  while  the  rest  of  the  line  was  yet  wandering  around 
the  island;  Charminus  and  the  Athenians  launched  forth 
against  them  with  less  than  those  twenty  ships  ^;  thinking 
that  these  were  the  ships  from  Caunus  that  they  were  watch- 
ing for.  And  immediately  attacking  them,  they  sunk  three, 
and  damaged  others,  and  had  the  better  in  the  engagement 
until  the  greater  part  of  the  ships  unexpectedly  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  thus  they  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Then 
taking  to  flight,  they  lost  six  ships,  but  with  the  rest  efiected 
their  escape  to  the  island  of  Teutlussa^,  and  from  thence  to 
Haiicarnassus.  After  this,  the  Peloponnesians  taking  their 
course  to  Cnidus,  and  those  twenty-seven  ships  from  Caunus 
having  formed  a  junction  with  them,  they  went  with  their 
whole  force,  and  after  erecting  a  trophy  on  Syme,  returned 
and  took  up  their  station  at  Cnidus. 

XLIII.  And  now  the  Athenians,  on  hearing  of  the  battle, 
sailed  with  all  their  ships  from  Samos  to  Syme ;  not,  however, 
making  any  attack  on  the  fleet  at  Cnidus,  nor  they  against 
them ;  but  taking  on  board  the  ships'  tackling  and  luggage  ^ 


1  Foggy  weaiher,]  Td  U  rov  olpavov]  Iwvi^tka  5vTa,  There  is  an 
exactly  similar  expression  in  Herod.  7,  37,  8.  6  ijiKiog  U\tiru»u  r^v  kx  rov 
d/pavov  t^pnv^  d^vt)g  $y,  oijr  irrtvt^kXtov  livrutv  scil.  r&v  Ik  rov  oipavov. 
where  Wessding  compares  Aristot.  Probl.  24.  §  17.  Aid  ri  rijc  aidpuiQ 
HaXXov  ^x^C  yivtrat  ^  lirtvtftXtav  ovrtav.  Now  Kwvs^tXoc  is  a  very  rare 
word ;  but  it  occurs,  besides,  in  Alciphron  ap.  Steph.  'flies.,  and  awvt^tjc 
in  Polyb.  9,  16,  5.  Aristot.  Rhet.  140,  30.;  as  also  in  Artemidorus,  Hero- 
dian,  and  Deuter.  33,  ss.  both  words  are  noticed  by  Pollux  l,  lis. 

<  Disorder,]  Or,  conftuion.  And  no  wonder;  for,  in  very  foggy  weather, 
the  antient  mariners  had  nothing  to  guide  them  in  their  course. 

3  Leu  than  thote  twenty  thipi.]  Hobbes  renders  as  if  the  words  kkaovoaiv  ^ 
were  not  here;  and  Portus  and  Smith,  as  if  there  were  no  article  to  vavvL 
How  it  happened  that  there  w&ce/ewer  than  twenty  ships,  we  are  not  told; 
but  we  may  suppose  that  it  arose  from  there  being  some  that  had  been 
carried  out  to  sea  in  the  fog. 

^  TeuUuisa.]  So  the  recent  editors  read  for  Teuglusta.  The  t  is  also 
supported  by  Steph.  Byz.,  and  indeed  by  the  ratio  appellationis ;  for 
Hemsterhusius  on  Lucian  1,314.  has  acutely  seen  that  the  island  was 
fo  called  from  its  abounding  in  the  nvrXoQ,  beet^root^  or  mangel-wurzel, 

^  Tackling  and  luggage.]  By  this  is  designated  whatever  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  ships  in  repair,  namely,  fresh  masts^  yards,  Sec,  to  supply  any 
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which  had  been  left  at  Syrae,  and  having  touched  at  the  con- 
tinental Loryma  ^  they  sailed  off  to  Samos. 

As  to  the  Peloponnesian  ships,  beingall  together  at  Cnidus, 
such  repairs  and  refitments  were  made  as  were  thought 
necessary;  and  the  eleven  Lacedaemonian  counsellors  held 
conferences  with  Tissaphernes  (for  he  was  present)  respecting 
past  transactions,  if  any  thing  did  not  meet  their  pleasure,  and 
concerning  the  future  war,  in  what  way  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered best  and  most  advantageously  for  both  of  them.  But 
Lichas  scrutinized  most  ^  closely  what  had  been  done,  and.  de- 
clared that  neither  of  the  treaties,  neither  that  of  Chalcideus 
nor  that  of  Theramenes,  were  fairly  drawn  up ;  nay,  it  were  a* 
hard  condition,  indeed,  if  whatever  territory  the  king  or  his  an- 
cestors liad  aforetime  ruled,  that  he  should  now  require  to 
occupy.  For  thus  he  would  be  at  liberty  ^  to  again  subdue 
all  the  islands,  as  also  Thessaly  and  Locri,  and  as  far  as 
Bceotia.  And  thus,  instead  of  Jreedoniy  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  draw  around  the  Greeks  the  chains  of  Median 
slavery.  He,  therefore,  demanded  that  another  and  better 
treaty  should  be  concluded,  or  the  present  be  disannulled, 
for  they  did  not  want  pay  on  such  conditions.  Tissaphernes 
indignant  at  this  *'',  went  away  in  a  rage,  and  without  any 
settlement  of  the  matters  in  consideration. 


Dvant,  as  also  cordage  and  rigging  of  every  kind;  and,  moreover,  all  sorts 
of  heavy  utensils. 

Of  such  sort  of  removal  we  had  before  an  example  at  c.  28. 

0  Conttnental  Loryma.]  For  there  was  also  an  iiland  of  that  name.  To 
the  proofs  adduced  by  the  commentators  may  be  added  Appian  t.  2,  623. 

1  ScruHinxed  mott.l  Mitford  says  that  Lichas  was  the  chief  commis- 
sioner :  and  though  he  has  no  authority  from  Thucydides,  it  seems  probable. 

«  Would  he  at  liberty,]  This  was  not  expressly  asserted  in  the  treaty, 
but  it  might  be  collected  from  thence.  "  The  Lacedsmonians  did  not, 
indeed,"  says  Mitford,  **  bind  themselves  to  put  Persia  in  possession  of  the 
countries  so  in  genend  terms  ceded ;  and  had  their  leaders  being  wily  poli- 
ticians, they  might  perhaps,  after  profiting  from  Persian  assistance  to  serve 
their  own  purposes  against  Athens,  have  easily  prevented  Persia  from 
making  any  advantage  of  those  articles,  which  seemed  eo  to  militate  with 
the  common  cause  of  Greece :  but  Lichas  and  his  colleagues  would  not,  for 
any  temporary  interest  of  their  country,  surrender  its  honour." 

9  Indignant  at  tkit,]  Not  only,  we  may  suppose,  at  the  unreasonableness 
of  wanting  a  third  treaty  in  so  short  a  time,  but  also  disgusted  with  that 
authoritative  tone  aiid  unbending  manner  which  the  Lacedaemonians  so 
much  affected. 
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.  XLIV.  And.  now,  having  messages  from  the  most  power«t 
fill  persons  in  Rhodes,  they  meditated  to  go  thither,  hoping 
th^t,.  with  th^ir  numerous  seamen  and  the  land  forces,  it  would 
be  nf>ti  impossible  to  bring  over  that  bland,  and,  moreover^ 
OQopeiying  that  they  should  be  able  to  support  the  fleet  from 
thp  present  confederacy,  without  asking  Tissaphernes  for  any 
pay*  Sailing,  therefore,  immediately,  this  same  winter,  from 
Cnidi}9  with  ninety-four  ships,  and  making  the  Rhodian  coast 
Sr/il  at  Caminus^  they  e^Lceedingly  terrified  the  great  bulk  of 
theipeqple^  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  done.  They^ 
therefore^  fled  to  the  mountains,  especially  as  the  city  was  un« 
waUed«  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  calling  together  these 
and  the  inhabitants  from  the  two  cities,  Lindus  and  lelusus, 
persii^ded  the  Rbodians  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  Thus 
Rhodes  came  over  to  the  Peloponnesians.  But  about  this 
time  the  Athenians,  hearing  of  their  design,  and  desirous  to 
preoccupy,  the.  island,  set  sail  with  the  fleet  at  Samos,  and 
xpude  their  appearance  off  at  sea.^  Beings  however,  too  late 
by.  a.  little^  they  sailed  away  for  Chalce^  and  from  thence  to 
Samos ;  but  aiierwards  making  cruizes  from  Cbaloe,  Cos,  and 
Samos,  they  carried  on  hostilities  against  Rhodes.  As  to  the 
Peloponnesians,  they  levied  S  indeed,  money  from  the 
Rhodians  to  the  amount  of  thirty-two  taloits,  but  in  other 
respects  they  lay  quiet  ^  for  eig^y  days,  having  drawn  their 
ships  on  shor^.^ 

XLV.  Jn  the  meantime,  or  even  before  the  Peloponnesum^ 
went  on  this  expedition  to  Rhodes,  the  following  occurrences 
took  place. 


^'Made  their  appearance  of  at  sea,]    With  the  expressioa  kf&vntrav 

l^A&yiOi  I  would  compare  PT^ta^f^^  Pj>?P-  ?«>•  '^»'^;.r  }^i'''^''  /^?*^" 
C^cJfiOiQ  ifietK^'iwCiv.  Xcn.  Hist.,  2,  1,  17.  dviirovro  ik  ci  ^ijyflfiw  Im  tus 

'"^Tlm'Ot.^  made  a  requisition."  Of  thb  rarc^ignificatien  of  l«Xly« 


'     4  Having  drawn  their  ships  on  shore.]    Pollux  7, 1 90.  gives  ihe  following 
thethree  operations  of  laying  a  ship  up,  which  he  accurately  distinguirfies : 


.as 
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After  the  death  of  Cfaalcideus  amd  the  battle  at  Miletus^ 
Alcibiades  becoming  an  object  of  suspicion  ^  to  the  Lar» 
cedasmonians,  and  a  letter  having  come  from  them  to  Asty- 
ochusy  to  put  him  to  death  (for  be  was  at  emnity  with  Agis  ^f 
and  otherwise  appeared  unfit  to  be  trusted) ;  he  first,  throi^h 
fear  ^,  withdrew  himself  to  Tissaphernes ;  then  in  his  court  did 
all  the  injury  he  could  to  the  officers  of  the  Peloponnesians^ 
and  being  the  suggester  of  all  the  satrap's  measures^,  he  cut 
down  the  pay,  so  that,  instead  of  an  Attic  drachma,  only  three 
obols  were  given,  and  that  not  regularly.  He  bid  Tissa«> 
phernes  say  to  them  that  ^*  the  Athenians,  though  so  long' 
versed  in  nautical  a£&irs,  gave  their  seamen  only  three  obols ; 
and  that  not  so  much  through  poverty,  but  that  their  seamen 
might  not  (becoming  insolent  from  superfluity)  some  of  them 


I  JSecomin^  an  object  of  stupicum.]  Since  the  expiration  of  the  Magis- 
tracy of  Endius^  the  party  of  Agis  had  been  gaining  strength  in  Lacedssmon  | 
and  not  only  Alcibiades  could  no  longer  lead  measures,  as  before,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  but  his  designs  became  more  and  more  suspected  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. In  thwarting  Alcibiades,  however,  the  Lacedaemonian  administration 
feared  him.  What  precisely  to  expect  they  knew  not ;  but  they  appre- 
hended some  great  stroke  in  politics  to  their  disadvantage ;  and,  according 
to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,  too  unquestionable  when  Thucy- 
dides  is  in  the  list,  private  instructions  were  sent  to  Astyochus  to  havd 
Alcibiades  assassinated.    (Mitford.) 

This  unprincipled  man  had,  indeed,  been  playing  a  double  game ;  and,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  he  aimed  at  leading  tne  lonians,  and  thereby 
at  length  securing  his  restoration  to  his  own  country.  The  shrewdness  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  however  (sharpened  in  the  case  of  Agis  and  others^ 
by  personal  enmity),  enabled  them  to  fathom  his  designs* 
*  ^  At  enmity  with  Agii.]  How  he  came  to  be  so  is  not  certainly  known ; 
for,  as  to  the  story  of  late  historians  and  anecdote-mongers  respecting  Al- 
cibiades' connection  with  the  oueen  of  Agis,  it  seems  (as  Mitford  observes) 
to  merit  little  credit.  Alcibiaaes  was  at  first  thrown  into  connection  with 
the  party  in  opposition  to  Agis,  whose  dislike  and  enmity  he  provoked  by 
his  zeal  and  ability  in  serving  Aeis's  adversaries ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  tha^ 
on  the  decline  of  the  power  of  his  party,  Alcibiades  should  be  marked  out 
for  ruin.  But  the  cool  and  deliberate  counsel  of  assassinating  a  man  who 
had  received  the  protection  of  Sparta,  had  deserved  well  of  it,  and  against 
whom  nothing  of  crime  could  oe  proved,  was  an  atrocity  worthy  of  a 
people  who  scrupled  at  no  means  to  effect  their  purposes. 

3  T%rough/ear.]  And,  perhaps,  disgust  at  the  neglect  he  experienced; 
uneasy,  too,  he  must  have  been  with  the  treatment  he  experienced  in  the 
dependent  and  contemptible  character  of  a  busy,  plotting  fugitive. 

^  7%ff  suggester  of  all  the  satrap's  measures.]  He  took  advantage  of  th6 
interests  of  Persia  and  Lacedaemon  being  not  the  same,  to  sow  dissension  by 
artfhl  insinuations,  and  paid  his  court  to  the  satrap  so  adroitly,  as  (creeping 
on  from  indirect  sn^stion  to  actual  counsel)  to  become  not  only  agreeable 
but  necessary  to  him.  He  especially  took  advantage  of  the^  pecuniary 
necessities^  and  worked  on  the  characteristic  avarice,  of  an  Asiatic  satrap. 

X    4 


F, 
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be  in  worse  bodily  condition,  by  spending  their  money  on 
such  things  as  only  tended  to  weakness^;  or  others  leave 
their  ships,  laying  out  the  arrears  of  wages  on  procuring  sub- 
stitutes.^ He  moreover,  instructed  him  to  prevail  upon  the 
trierarchs  and  commanders  of  the  several  states  except  those 
of  Syracuse,  to  give  way  to  him  in  this  respect.  For  of  these 
Hermocrates  was  the  only  one  who,  in  behalf  of  the  whole 


&  Spendme  their  money  <m  such  thmgt  at  onlp  tended  to  weakness^  Namely, 
luxury  and  arunkennera.  Thus  the  witty  epigram  in  Atheneeus,  which  may 
be  thus  rendered :  — 

^  Wine,  women,  baths,  against  our  lives  combine ; 
But  wliat  is  life  without  baths,  women,  wine  ?  " 

Most  truly  is  it  observed  by  Isocrates  de  Pace :  Ivddltuv  hv  tiq  voKkoh^ 
XoipovraQ  koI  t&v  Utofidruv  cat  t&v  IfnrriitvfiaTutv  toiq  Kai  t6  o&fia  nai  rijv 
^v^r/v  fSK&irrovffi, 

^  Or  others  leave,  j*c.]  Such  is  the  only  sense  that  I  can  assign  to  the 
erplexing  words  of  the  original,  if  the  authority  of  MSS.  is  to  be  considered; 
or  it  is  very  many  years  since  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  atroktiirwin 
should  be  read,  from  two  MSS.,  in  the  place  of  dvoXiir6vTfc.  At  the  same 
time,  I  was  inclined  to  conjecture  the  true  reading  to  be  ol  Sk  rite  vave 
a7roXc(9ra>ai,  vwoXtnovrfQ  ^c  V*  f"-  ^*  M*  ^^^  ^^^  ^  supported  by  the  Marg. 
A.  M.  D.,  too,  have  the  same  reading,  though  with  an  ohx  inserted ;  and  this 
reading  is  edited  by  Goeller:  but  the  sense  yielded  by  it  is  far  less  suitable ; 
and  the  authority  for  it  is  so  slender,  that  I  greatly  prefer  the  former  read- 
ing. The  meaning  will  thus  be, "  that  they  contrived  to  desert  their  ships  by 
obtaining  leave  of  their  officers  to  go  on  shore,  they  supposing  that  the 
arrears  of  pay  left  in  hand  would  be  a  kind  of  security  {ofxtipeia)  for  their 
return."  According  to  the  common  reading,  hfujptia  will  denote  the 
procuring  of  a  substitute  who  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  the  prin- 
cipal ;  and  such  a  person  was  called  an  ofifipoc.  See  Tacit.  Hist.  1, 46.  and 
Annal.  1, 18.  This  very  procuring  of  substitutes,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
alluded  to  by  Nicias,  1. 7, 95.  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Athenians :  ti<rt  ^  (vavrai) 
ol  dvdpawoSa  *XKKapiKd  dvrtfiQi£doai  ifirkp  a^Stv  vilaavriQ  to{>q  rpuipdpxovQ, 

The  word  ofiripiia  is  somewhat  rare;  but  it  is  found  several  times  in 
Polybius.  Also  the  very  phrase  Iq  bfiripiiav  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  361, 9.  and 
34, 47.  Appian  1, 405, 83  and  821.  and  i^*  ofiripiiav  in  Dionys.  Hal.  1. 1, 101. 
44,  Joseph.  796,  9. 

That  the' seamen  did  not  receive  their  whole  pay  while  on  actual  service 
is  plain :  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  English  sailors.  What  propor- 
tion was  detained  and  held  in  hand  is  not  quite  certain.  It  should  seem 
that  three  obols  were  paid,  and  another  held  in  hand.  So  Polyien.  Stratag.  3, 
9>51.  'l^pdriic  hp^^  "^^^  irXciorrov  orpartvfJtaTOQ  wei^ov  Kai  vavrucov,  ko^' 
TtKaorov  firjva  vfaipwv  rb  rkraprov  fikpog,  wcrirep  ^vl^^pov  ^icaarov  carlx'^i's 
cva  /A))  \iwouv  rb  <rrpar67rtSov.  where  Casaubon  proves  that  such,  too,  was 
the  custom  of  the  Roman  soldiery. 

The  npoifoipitkSfitvov  fuv^Sv  denotes  these  arrears  of  pay.  A  signification 
so  little  known,  or  at  least  attended  to,  by  the  editors  ana  critics,  that  I  am 
induced  to  subjoin  the  following  examples :  Thucyd.  1. 7, 48.  xai  I'n  xoXXd 
'rrpoow^iXuv.  Aenoph.  (Econ.  20, 1.  Dionys.  Hal.  t.  1, 19.  Lucian  1, 529, 72. 
Polyb.1,66, 3andll.   5,50,1.   11,23,5.   21,14,6.22,25,7.  32,13,5. 
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confederacy,  opposed  the  thing.^  As  to  the  states  that  came 
to  ask  for  money,  Alcibiades  used  to  repulse  them  himself,  on 
the  part  of  Tissaphemes  returning  a  denial,  saying  that  '^  the 
Chians  were  shameless,  who  being  the  richest  of  the  Greeks  % 
yet  though  preserved  by  paid  soldiery,  thought  it  right  for 
others  to  run  hazards  of  their  lives,  and  expend  money  for  their 
freedom."  As  to  the  rest  of  the  states,  he  said  they  were  guilty 
of  injustice,  if  after  expending  their  money  on  the  Athenians 
before  they  revolted,  they  would  not  contribute  as  much,  or 
even  more,  for  themselves.  As  to  Tissaphemes,  he  represented 
^'  that  now  he  was  making  war  at  his  own  expense,  he  was 
with  reason  economical ;  but  whenever  funds  should  come  from 
the  king,  he  would  give  them  the  full  pay,  and  would  show 
the  states  such  good  offices  as  were  fitting."  .   . 

XLVI.  He  moreover  counselled  ^  Tissaphemes  not  to  be 
in  too  great  haste  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  nor  to  choose 
either  by  bringing  up  the  Phcenician  fleet,  which  he  had  fitted 
out,  or  by  taking  more  Greeks  into  pay,  to  give  the  same 
persons  the  power  both  of  the  land  and  the  sea;  but  to  suffer 
both  to  hold  dominion  separately,  so  that  the  king  might  be 
always  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  the  one  party  against  the 


7  For  HermocrateSj  S^c.'\  This  was  the  greatest  commendation  that  could 
be  passed  on  Hermocrates,  as  showing  him  to  be  alone  wholly  inaccessible 
to  bribery. 

"  The  rkhett  of  the  Greeks^  And  no  wonder,  considering  the  fertility  of 
their  territory,  and  its  favourable  situation  for  bringing  every  commodity 
to  a  good  market.  Dr.  Clarke  calls  the  country  the  paradise  of  modem 
Greece,  and  represents  the  population  as  very  considerable.  Alas !  how 
changed  the  present  state  of  this  ill-fated  country,  doomed  in  our  own  days 
to  become  the  seat  of,  perhaps,  the  most  atrocious  cruelty  that  history  has 
yet  had  to  record  ! 

I  He  moreover  counselled^  Sfc^  The  whole  is  thus  elegantly  paraphrased 
by  Justin  1. 5, 2. :  Igitur  persuadet  Tisaferni,  ne  tanta  stipendia  classi  Lace- 
dbmoniorum  prseberet.  Vocandos  enini  in  portionero  muneris  lonios, 
quorum  pro  libertate,  cum  tributa  Atheniensibus  penderent,  bellum  suscep- 
tum  sit.  Sed  nee  auxiliis  nimis  enixe  Lacedaeroonios  juvandos:  quippe 
inemorem  esse  debere,  alienam  se  victoriaro,  non  suam  instruere :  et  eatenus 
belium  sustiuendum,  ne  inopia  deseratur.  Nam  regem  Persarum,  dissen- 
tientibus  Grscis,  arbitrum  pacis  ac  belli  fore;  et  quos  suis  non  possit,  ipso- 
rum  armis  victurum ;  perfecto  autem  bello,  statim  ei  cum  victoribus  dimi- 
candum. .  Domcsticis  itaquebellis  Grseciam  atterendam,  ne  ezternis  vacet; 
exaequandasque  vires  partium,  et  inferiores  auxilio  levandos.  Non  cnim 
quieturos  post  banc  victoriam  Spartanos,  qui  vindices  se  libertatis  Graeciae 
professi  sint. 
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Other,  when  it  should  be  troublesome  to  him.^  Whereas,  whett 
the  empire  both  of  land  and  sea  is  centred  in  one,  he  will  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  those  who  should  assist  to  pull  down  the  con- 
querorsy  unless  he  would  choose,  with  great  expense  and  danger, 
to  go  and  try  a  contest  with  them.  But  thus  the  danger  would  be 
cheaper^,  with  but  a  small  expense,  and  moreover  with  security 
to  himself,  to  wear  out^  the  Grecians  one  against  another.  He 
represented,  too^  that  the  Athenians  would  be  fitter  to  partici- 
pate dominion  with  him ;  for  they  less  aimed  at  power  by  land; 
and  that  the  cause  and  reason  for  which  the  Athenians  were 
carrying  on  war  were  more  calculated  to  promote  his  interests. 
For  that  they  would  unite  with  him  in  subduing,  for  tkemsdvet 
as  far  as  regarded  the  sea,  and  for  him  such  Greeks  as  resided 
in  the  king's  territories^;  whereas  thoscy  on  the  contrary, 
came  to  liberate  them.  It  was  not  reasonable,  he  said,  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  should  now  free  Greeks  from  Gredcs,  and 
should  not,  if  eren  they  conquered  those  (i.  e.  the  Athenians), 
deliver  Greeks  from  Barbarians.^  He,  therefore,  counselled 
him  to  first  wear  them  both  out,  and,  when  he  had  cut  down 
the  Athenian  dominion  ^  as  much  as  possible,  then  to  send  the 
Peloponnesians  packing  firom  the  country. 


«  

a  When  it  should  be  troublesome  to  him^l  I  here  read,  with  Duker  and  many 
recent  editors,  aitrtf.  To  the  passage  cited  by  Duker  from  I.  6,  IS.  I  add 
the  following,  1.  6, 84.  Xen.  Anab.  2, 5,  S.  Th.  Mvirovc  rifiiv  \vvripovq  ivra/Q. 
Eurip.  Hipp.  796.  Xv-KfifibQ  r)ftiv. 

9  Cheaper.]    Or,  the  slighter;  as  Xen.  Hipp.  1, 16. 

«  Wear  otU]  The  word  rpiQuv  in  this  sense,  and  other  synonymous  ones, 
as  also  the  policy  here  recommended,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
classics. 

5  TYie  Athenians  would  be  Jitter^  4^c.]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus :  — - 
**  The  Athenians  were  the  more  commodious  allies  for  the  king :  they  had 
no  land  force  capable  of  coping  with  his  land  force :  they  were  powerful  and 
rich  only  by  holding  other  states  in  subjection ;  and,  through  their  fear  of 
revolts  and  of  foreign  interference,  they  might  be  kept  always  in  some  de» 
eree  dependent.  At  any  rate,  they  would  always  be  glad  to  share  with  the 
king  and  his  satraps  the  tributary  cities  of  Asia. 

0  It  was  not  reasonable,  4*^.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  real  sense,  and  the 
most  literal  yersion  possible,  of  this  perplexed  sentence.  Goeller  renders 
thus :  si  quando  Athenienses  devicerint  Spartani,  non  eonsentaneum  esse, 
▼ictores  qui  Grseci  a  Persis  subjecti  sunt,  eos  non  liberaturos.'*  He  there- 
fore, with  .'Emil.  Portus,  would  cancel  the  two  ^i}s.  But,  perliaps,  the 
sense  is  the  same  with  the  two  negatives  as  without  them,  one  destroying 
the  other ;  however,  I  conjecture  ^v  B^  mre  a,  c. 

7  Cut  down  the  Athenian  dominion.]  Or,  territory.  The  sense  here  is 
not  well  perceived  by  the  translators.    AiroTSfivitr^ai  is  a  vox  solennis  de 
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Accordingly,  it  became  the  chief  intention  of  Tissaphernes  to 
act  thus,  as  far  as  can  be  conjectured  by  his  actions.  And  to 
Alcibiades,  thereupon,  as  to  one  who  had  counselled  him 
well  in  these  matters,  he  gave  his  entire  confidence  ^  ;  and  be 
supplied  pay  to  the  Peloponnesians  very  ill  ^,  and  would  not 
suffer  them  to  fight  by  sea,  but  alleging  that  Phoenician  ships  ^^ 
would  come,  and  then  they  might  contend  with  a  great  superi- 
ority of  force  ^\  he  thus  ruined  the  business,  and  wore  down 
the  vigour  of  ^^  their  navy,  which  had  been  very  powerful,  and 
in  other  respects  too  manifestly  to  escape  observation,  assisted 
in  the  war  with  great  backwardness. 

XLVII.  The  above  counsel  Alcibiades  gave  to  Tissa^ 
phernes  and  the  king,  when  in  conference  with  them,  both 
as  thinking  he  was  advising  them  for  the  best,  and  moreover  as 
aiming  at  bringing  about  ^^  his  own  restoration  to  his  country ; 


hac  re,  and  signifies  to  take  away  from  another,  and  apply  to  one's  owa 
benefit.  So  Plato  :  ovkow  rris  rStv  Tr\ri<riov  x^P^S  i7fi(V  &-7rOTfirjTiov,  Pausan.  ok 
Aaxeiaifioytoi  rtf^  *ApKaSitis  dtl  AirerBftvovro.  Polyb.  9,  28,  7.  ifrorifiofxtvog 
Ta^  iriXttQ  Kol  Tj^v  x***P^v  vfi&v,  Herod.  1,82.  r^c  Oiptfn  oi  A€u:tdatfA6v¥H 
iiroTffiofLtvoi  iffxov,. 

B  Gave  hit  entire  confidence.]  The  expression  of  the  original  9rpo<r&crc 
iavTov  iQ  ir'iOTov  is  a  very  strong  one,  and  is:  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  Pro- 
verbs 23, 26.  "  my  son,  give  me  thy  heart." 

9  Very  t//.]  JLcut&Q,  Justin  elegantly  renders  it  mtdigne.  It  might  be 
renderea  irregularfy. 

10  Phcenician  thipi.]  These,  I  find  from  Plutarch  in  Alexand.,  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 

I »  With  a  great  mperiority  of  force,]  *Eis  rov  veptovroc.  for  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  late  editors  that  tne  article  should  be  cancelled.  The  phrase  occurs 
wUh  the  article  supra,  c.  6, 55,  rroXXtf  nf  wipiovn.  Also  Phil.  Jud.  642.  B. 
Lucian  2, 453.  Stob.Serra.  p.  152.  Isidor.  Epist.  2, 271.  Joseph.  166. 1, 646, 
6.  Procop.  p.  13,27.  Arrian94.  SextEmp.  p.  14.  J.Chrysostom  frequently. 
On  the  contrary,  I  scarcely  know  one  unimpeachable  example,  from  any 
good  author,  of  the  phrase  wUhoiU  the  artide.  Yet  the  kindred  phrase  <ix6 
or  Ik  irtptovtriac  never  (I  think)  has  the  article. 

■^  Wore  down  the  vigour  of]  i.  e.  suffered  it  to  moulder  away ;  for  delay 
in  such  a  case  (as  we  find  by  the  example  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily)  is 
almost  as  pernicious  as  active  war;  ana,  moreover,  as  Nicias  says  in  his 
Epistle  (1.  7, 14.)  ppaxita  diefitj  irXrfpwfiaTOc- 

'3  Aiming  at  bringing  about.]  More  literally,  "  taking  care  to  bring  about.'* 
'EfTi^tpainvHv  is  a  very  rare  word,  nor  do  I  know  more  than  one  example 
elsewhere,  Dio  Cass.  p.  68,  66.  tr^bQ  r&v  &ii  noXifiovvriav  v^ftiv  iwtl^tpa' 
neviavrai.    The  ivb  has  an  intensive  force. 

With  respect  to  the  thing  itself,  Mitford  observes,  that  **  the  idea  was 
bold  even  to  extravagance,  but  was  in  character  for  Alcibiades,  and  the 
times  were  favourable.    The  Atheniims  had  been  making  VBSt  exertions. 
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knowing,  that  if  he  destroyed  it  not,  it  would  be  some  time  in 
his  power  to  prevail  on  his  countrymen  to  recall  him.  And 
persuade  them  he  thought  he  should  best  do,  by  making  it 
appear  that  Tissaphemes  was  his  friend ;  as,  indeed,  proved 
the  case.  For,  after  the  Athenian  army  in  Samos  understood 
that  he  had  great  influence,  partly  also  by  Alcibiades  sending 
messages  to  the  most  influential  persons  of  them,  to  remember 
him  to  the  respectable  people,  and  say  that  ^^  he  should  be 
willing  to  return  to  his  country,  on  condition  of  its  having  an 
oligarchy,  and  not  a  wretched  mob-rule,  nor  the  democracy 
which  had  driven  him  away ;  thus  he  would  join  his  cares  with 
theirs  in  administering  the  commonwealth,  and  procure  them 
the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes."  But  yet  more,  and  of  their 
own  accord,  were  the  trierarchs,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Athenians,  become  inclined  towards  abolishing  democracy.^^ 

XLVIII.  And  the  matter  was  first  agitated  in  the  camp ; 
afterwards  it  was  debated  in  the  city.  Certain  persons  went 
from  Samos,  and  had  conferences  with  Alcibiades ;  and,  on 
his  holding  out  hopes  ^  that  he  could  make  Tissaphemes  Jirst 
their  friend,  and  after  that  the  king  alsOf  if  they  would  not  be 
under  democratical  government ;  for  thus  the  kuig  could  place 
more  reliance  upon  them  :  then  they  that  were  most  powerful 
(who  also  suffered  most  inconvenience  ^)  were  in  great  hopes 

but  those  had  nearly  exhausted  them ;  and  to  hold  out  long  against  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  power,  supported  by  Persian  wealth,  would  be  impracticable. 
Well  aware  both  of  the  weakness  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  dispositions 
of  the  people,  he  thought  things  so  much  in  his  power,  that  he  might  de- 
mand a  change  of  government  as  the  price  of  the  eminent  services  he  could 
render  it." 

^*  The  most  powerful^  j-c]  No  wonder;  for,  as  Mitford  observes,  the 
proposal  held  out  to  them  the  prospect,  at  the  same  time,  of  an  advantage- 
ous conclusion  of  the  war,  and  of  a  change  of  government,  favourable  both 
to  the  power  of  those  who  were  ambitious  of  power,  and  to  the  ease  of 
those  who  only  desired  ease. 

1  Holding  out  hopes^  At  vvotiivovtoq  subaud  ^irt^a,  which  is  supplied 
by  the  Scholiast.  Goeller  refers  to  Valckn.  on  Herod-  7, 158.  where  viro- 
irxi9iv  is  to  be  supplied.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  complete  phrase  occurs 
in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  245, 43.  and  in  Philostr.  ap.  Suid.  IXvLha  vucpAv  viro- 
rtiv€i  Tov  fUXXovroc.  which  words  occur  verbatim  in  Svnes.  Epist.  105. 
There  is  the  same  elliptical  use  of  vwoTiivin  in  Aristoph.  Acham.  657.  Eurip. 
Orest.  905.  and  Xiphilin,  p.  1254. 

<3  Steered  moit  tnconcwntmce.]  For,  according  to  the  democratical  con- 
stitution of  Athens,  the  rich  were  exposed  to  numerous  burdens,  and 
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that  they  should  get  the  administration  of  public  afiairs  into 
their  own  hands,  and  should  gain  the  victory  over  their  ene- 
mies. On  returning  to  Samos,  they  drew  together  such  per-* 
sons  as  were  their  friends,  by  a  solemn  bond  of  union  ^,  and 
openly  said  to  the  people  at  Urge,  that  the  king  would  be  their 
friend,  and  supply  them  with  money,  on  the  recall  of  Alci- 
biades,  and  on  their  being  no  longer  under  a  democracy.  And 
the  multitude,  though  they  were  at  the  instant  somewhat  dis- 
pleased at  what  was  doing,  yet  because  of  the  readiness  ^  of 
the  hope  held  out  of  pay  from  the  king,  they  kept  quiet.^  But 
those  who  were  combined  to  set  up  oligarchy,  after  they  had 
communicated  the  matter  to  the  people,  again  took  into  con- 
sideration the  proposals  from  Alcibiades,  both  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  greater  part  of  their  adherents.  And  the 
thing  appeared  to  them  all  very  practicable,  and  to  be  relied 
on ;  except  to  Phrynicus,  who  was  yet  commander  in  chief,  to 
whom  it  by  no  means  approved  itself.  It  appeared  to  him  (as 
was  really  the  case)  that  Alcibiades  cared  no  more  for  oligarchy 
than  for  democracy ;  nor  did  he  imagine  him  to  have  any  other 
view,  than  merely  how,  by  changing  the  constitution  of  the 
state  from  its  present  form,  he  might,  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  obtain  his  recall.  But  their  great  care  should  be  ^  espe- 
cially this — not  to  fall  into  factions.  It  would  be  by  no  means 
easy,  he  said,  now  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  their  equals  at 
sea,  and  occupied  many  cities  in  his  dominions,  and  those  not 
the  least  considerable,  to  attach  the  king  to  the  Athenian  in- 
terests, nor  induce  him  to  take  trouble  about  those  on  whom 
he  placed  little  reliance,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  the 
Peloponnesians  for  his  friends,  from  whom  he  had  suffered  no 


might,  indeed,  be  said  to  live  in  great  misery.  And  now  their  property  was 
principally  resorted  to,  to  supply  the  increased  exigencies  of  an  exhausted 
treasury. 

9  Solemn  bond  of  union.]  Namely,  one  confirmed  by  a  form  of  oath  to  be 
administered  to  all  who  narticipated  in  the  project,  by  which  they  engaged 
to  mutually  stand  by  each  other :  a  precaution,  Mitford  observes,  common 
among  the  factions  of  the  antient  republics. 

^  JReadmesi.]  i.  e.  the  practicability  of  bringing  the  thing  about :  a  rare 
sense  of  cviropoc. 

&  Kept  qitiei.]  Consoling  themselves  for  loss  of  power,  by  increase  of 
security  and  profit. 

0  Their  great  care  ihotdd  be.]  This  is  a  very  rare  sense  of  ire/ac^^rro- 
fiat.    As  to  the  var.  lect.  irc/>»(rreirrfov,  it  is  a  gloss. 
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injury.  AIso^  that  the  confederate  cities,  to  which,  ibrso6tb, 
oligarchy  was  held  out,  because  they  themselves  would  not  be 
under  democracy,  he  well  knew,  he  said,  that  neither  those 
which  had  revolted  would  be  the  more  disposed  to  return,  nor 
those  that  remained  true,  be  the  firmer  in  their  obedience.  For 
they,  he  sfud,  did  not  so  much  wish,  whether  under  an  oligarchy 
or  a  democracy,  to  be  in  subjection;  but,  under  whichever  of 
these  forms  they  might  be,  to  be  free ;  but  would  think  that 
those  who  were  called  the  respectable  sort  of  people^  would 
give  them  not  less  trouble  than  the  common  people,  being  new 
contrivers  ^  and  introducers  of  evil  projects  to  the  people,  from 
which  they  themselves  were  the  most  benefited*  And  well  he 
knew  the  allies  would  think  that  this  was  being  thrown  in  their 
power,  and  that  they  should  then  be  put  to  death  without  trial, 
and  even  more  violently ;  whereas,  now  the  people  was  their 
refuge,  and  the  moderator  of  the  violence  of  the  others.  More- 
over, he  assuredly  knew  that  the  cities,  having  learnt  this  from 
the  actions  themselves,  are  of  this  opinion. '  Therefore,  as  to 
himself,  nothing  of  what  was  proposed  by  Alcibiades,  or  at 
present  carrying  on,  met  his  approbation. 

XLIX.    But  those  of  the  association  ^  who  were  assembled 
together,  agreeably  to  their  former  determinations,  approved 


7  Respectable  tort  of  pecple,]  Or,  the  better  sort  of  people.  Knieger 
renders  optimatei.  See  Let.  Xen.  Hobbes  has  here  the  following  curious 
note :  '*  The  best  men  of  aristocracy,  a  difference  from  the  oligarchy,  which 
was  of  the  richest  sort  only.  For  the  good  men  who,  in  the  democracy,  are 
the  peopled  nUnions,  and  put  the  people  upon  all  they  do,  will  do  the  tame 
tkmgt  thenuelves  when  they  haw  the  sovereignty  in  their  hands,** 

8  Contrivers^  The  word  vopierai  is  explained  by  Suidas :  ot  ro^c  v6povc 
thtiyovfuvoi  Srjfiayuryoi  lirl  rtf  iavTwv,  As  we  should  say,  Jinanciers;  but 
here  the  term  is  used,  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  denote  projectors.  The 
sUrriytirai  is  ex^tical  of  the  preceding. 

The  whole  of  this  passage  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Mitford:  ''Neither  was 
the  supposition  less  unfounded,  that  person  and  property  could  be  more 
secure  under  the  rule  of  those  called  the  better  people ;  for  those  better 
people,  in  the  exercise  of  power,  commonly  sought  their  own  in  preference 
to  the  public  benefit.  Nowhere,  indeed,  were  men  in  public  service  so 
liable  to  oppression  of  every  kind,  even  to  capital  punishment  without  trial, 
as  where  the  power  of  the  people,  the  refuge  of  the  innocent,  and  the 
moderator  of  tne  excesses  of  the  great,  was  done  away." 

1  Associdtion.]  Or  rather,  conspiracy ;  for  Krueger  seems  to  have  rightly 
conjectured  (vvco^otria,  which  had  also  occurred  to  Hobbes.  Perhaps,  now- 
ever,  the  wound  is  more  deeply  seated.    I  suspect  that  the  tnie  reacfing 
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of  the  present  proposal,  and  prepared  to  send  Pisander  and 
others,  as  ambassadors  to  Athens,  that  they  might  treat  con-, 
cerning  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  abolition  of  demoeracy 
tliere,  and  on  the  methods  of  procuring  the  friendship  of  Tis- 
saphernes  to  the  Athenians. 

L.  And  now  Phrynichus,  knowing  that  there  would  be  an 
overture  made  for  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  that  the  people 
would  embrace  it»  and  alarmed  at  the  opposition  made  by  him- 
self in  his  speech,  lest,  if  he  should  return,  he  would  do  him 
some  mischief,  as  a  hinderer  of  bis  recall,  he  resorts  to  the  fol- 
lowing scheme ' :  He  secretly  sends  to  Astyochus,  who  was 
then  still  at  Miletus,  in  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  informing  him,  by  letter,  that  Alcibiades  is  ruining  their 
affiiirs,  by  negotiating  the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes  to  the 
Athenians  ;  writing  therein  also  the  rest  of  the  business  dis- 
tinctly ;  remarking,  that  ^^  it  was  excusable  in  him  to  work 
evil  to  a  bitter  eneJby,  even  with  some  prejudice  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country." 

But  Astyochus  had  not  now  any  intention  of  bringing  Alci- 
biades to  punishment,  especially  as  he  no  longer  came  so  much 
within  his  reach.  And  going  up  to  Magnesia  to  him  and 
Tissaphernes,  he  moreover  declares  to  them  both  the  intelligence 
which  had  been  sent  him  from  Samos,  and  turns  informer  to 
them ;  and,  as  was  reported,  he  (for  the  sake  of  private  lucre) 
gave  himself  up  to  Tissaphernes*  purposes,  and  communicated 
with  him  both  on  this  and  other  affairs.  Wherefore  he  the 
more  faintly  remonstrated  respecting  the  pay  not  being  paid 
in  full.  Thereupon  Alcibiades  immediately  writes  letters  to 
Samos,  to  those  in  office,  against  Phrynichus,  informing  them 
of  what  he  &ad  done,  and  requiring  that  be  should  be  put  to 


is  TTJc  Kwuffiooiac,  the  c  being  absorbed  by  the  K  following :  then  the  dative 
leemed  to  reauire  a  preposition,  and  Iv  was  marked  in  the  margm,  and  after- 
wards passed  into  the  text. 

1  Scheme,]  Which  Mitford  pronounces  extreroely  hazardous,  but  still 
more  unjustifiable;  and  certmnly  it  was  little  accordant  with  that  prudence 
and  ability  which  Thucydides,  on  another  occasion,  ascribes  to  Phrynichus.- 
It  is  true  he  was  placed  in  very  awkward  circumstances ;  and  havine  taken 
his  party, he  couki  not  appease  the  enmity  he  had  excited,  and  henurried 
blindly  forward  to  the  destruction  of  him  whom^  he  most  feared,  and  to 
whom  he  seems  before  to  ha?e  been  bitterly  inimical. 
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death.  Phrynichus,  in  great  consternation,  and  being  brought 
into  the  most  imminent  peril  by  the  information,  sends  again 
to  Astyochus,  complaining  of  his  former  conduct,  that  the 
communication  had  not,  as  in  honour  it  ought  ^,  been  kept 
secret.  And  now  that  he  is  ready  to  put  it  into  their  power 
to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  armament  at  Samos ; 
writing  each  particular  at  large,  and  (especially  as  Samos  was 
unwalled)  in  what  manner  the  thing  might  be  effected;  adding, 
*^  that  it  was  excusable  for  him,  who  was  now  in  peril  of  his 
life,  on  their  account,  to  do  this,  or  any  thing  else,  rather  than 
himself  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  bitterest  foes."  This  communi- 
cation also  Astyochus  reveals  to  Alcibiades. 

LI.  But  Phrynichus  having  had  previous  intelligence  of  his 
treachery,  and  that  a  letter  from  Alcibiades  on  this  subject  is 
all  but  arrived,  himself  anticipating  the  blow,  he  makes  a  dis- 
covery to  the  army,  "  that,  by  reason  of  Samos  being  unforti- 
fied, and,  moreover,  all  the  ships  not  having  moorings  within 
the  harbour,  the  enemy  is  about  to  make  an  attack.  That  he 
had  received  full  intelligence  of  the  matter,  and  that  they  ought 
to  fortify  Samos  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  put  every  thing 
else  in  a  posture  of  defence.*'  Now  he  was  commander  in 
chief,  and  for  doing  this  he  had  full  authority.^  So  they  set 
themselves  about  the  walling ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Samos, 
which,  indeed,  was  about  to  be  walled,  was  walled  the  quicker. 

Not  long  after,  came  the  letter  fi-om  Alcibiades,  « that  the 
army  is  betrayed  by  Phrynichus,  and  the  enemy  is  about  to 
attack  them."  But  Alcibiades,  being  thought  not  worthy  of 
credit,  nay,  rather  suspected,  from  knowledge  of  the  enemy's 
designs,  to  have  endeavoured  to  fasten  on  Phrynichus  (through 
enmity  to  him)  a  charge  *  of  criminal  consciousness,  therefore 


«  Am  m  htmour  U  oughiA  Such  must  be  the  sense  of  raX«c,  and  not  that 
asagned  to  it  by  the  translators. 

3  For  doing  thit  he  had  full  authorki^.]  Abresch  notices  it  as  an  unprece- 
dented construction  for  t6  Kvpiov  tlvai  to  be  followed  by  a  participle  (instead 
of  an  infinitive) ;  but  an  example  is  adduced  by  Goeller  at  1. 5, 34. 

*  Fasten  on  Phrynichus,  ^c]    Here  is  to  be  understood  airiav.  The  com- 
plete  phrase  occurs  in  Demosth.  de  Corona :  oTc  dv  airiav  dva^iiav  ItTravrec 
Polyb.  5,  1,  6.  a.  Tf)v  airiav  M  riva.    Isocrat.  ad  Demon,  (rot  rdf  oircaj 


aVo^^flrovffiv. 
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he  did  him  no  injury,  but  rather  bare  witness  to  the  truth  of 
what  Phrynichus  had  before  told  them. 

LIL  After  this,  Alcibiades  influences  and  persuades  Tis- 
saphemes  to  be  a  friend  to  the  Athenians.  Tissaphemes, 
indeed,  was  in  awe  of  the  Peloponnesians,  because  they  were 
present  with  more  ships  than  the  Athenians ;  yet  he  was  willing^ 
if  it  were  possible,  to  be  prevailed  upon  ^  especially  after  he 
heard  of  the  dissension  in  Cnidus  about  the  treaty  made  by 
Theramenes.  For  that  disagreement  had  taken  place  at  the 
very  time  when  Alcibiades  was  persuading  Tissaphemes,  and 
when  now  the  Peloponnesians  were  at  Rhodes  ^  in  which  the 
former  saying  of  Alcibiades,  concerning  the  Lacedaemonians 
liberating  all  the  cities,  had  been  made  good  by  Lichas,  when 
he  declared  it  was  a  condition  not  to  be  endured,  that  the  king 
should  hold  those  cities  which  either  himself  or  his  ancestors 
had  ruled  aforetime.  And  thus  Alcibiades^  inasmuch  as  he 
was  striving  for  momentous  interests,  laboured  earnestly  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Tissaphemes. 

LIII.  And  now  the  ambassadors  of  the  Athenians,  who 
were  sent  from  Samos  with  Pisander,  arriving  at  Athens,  made 
their  representations  to  the  people,  comprising  much  that  might 
be  said  into  a  summary  ^  and  principally:  "  That  if  they  would 
recall  Alcibiades,  and  not  continue  to  be  in  the  same  manner 


The  whole  passage  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Mitford :  **  The  intelligence 
now  only  appeared  to  confirm  that  communicated  by  Pbrynichus,  and  to 
justify  his  measures :  so  that  the  accusation  accompanying  it  was  wholly 
metfectual,  being  considered  merely  as  the  scheme  of  a  man,  enough  known 
to  be  little  scrupulous,  to  ruin  a  political  enemy." 

3  IViu  wiUing  to  be  prevailed  upon.]  Or,  to  srant  his  request  I  retain 
the  common  reading,  though  several  critics  prefer  irt<rrcv^^>ac,  from  almost 
half  the  MSS.;  which,  however,  involves  too  harsh  an  ellipsu.  The  reading 
I  have  followed  is  well  defended  and  explained  by  Goeller. 

s  For  thai  dtsagreemenl,  ^c]  I  know  not  what  other  sense  to  assign  to 
the  awkwardly>written  passage  of  the  original,  which  Goeller  thus  para- 
phrases :  *'  jam  ea  dissensio  acciderat  hoc  tempore,  cum  hoc  ipso  impore, 
quo  hsec  Alcibiades,  in  Rhodo  essent  Peloponnesii.  Cnidi  enim  dissidium 
factum  erat,  et  ex  Cnido  Rhodum  navigaverant.  5, 44." 

i  Drawing  much  ihal^  4^.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  closest  representation 
of  the  expression  fce^oXacoOircc  U  iroXAwi/,  with  which  I  would  compare 
Herod.  9,  73,  31*  dirueopi/^v  e^  rddt. 


YOLf  III* 
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under  democracy  %  they  might  have  the  king  for  their  ally, 
and  gain  the  superiority  over  the  Peloponnesians/'  "But  many 
spoke  against  the  matter  respecting  democracy,  and  especially 
the  enemies  of  Alcibiades,  who  vociferated  "  that  it  would  be 
shameful  indeed  if  he  should  be  recalled  by  a  violation  of  the 
laws ; "  and  the  Eumolpidae  and  the  Ceryces  ^  testified  against 
liim  for  the  vioIati(»i  of  the  mysteries,  for  which  he  ab- 
sconded, and  adjured  ^  them  by  every  sacred  tie  not  to  recall 
him.  At  this  great  opposition  and  vehement  complaint^, 
Pisander,  stepping  forward,  asked  each  one  of  the  opposers, 
taking  them  aside,  "  what  hope  they  had  of  saving  their  country, 
seeing  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  now  ships  ranged  against 
them,  not  fewer  in  number  than  their  own,  and  more  confede- 
rate cities,  and  were  supplied  with  money  by  the  king  and 
Tissaphernes,  unless  some  one  could  persuade  the  king  to 
come  over  to  their  side."  But  when,  on  being  interrogated, 
they  made  no  answer,  then,  indeed,  he  flatly  told  them,  ^^  This 
dierefore  is  not  in  our  power,  unless  we  will  adopt  a  more 
moderate  form  of  government,  and  will  place  the  magistracies 
more  in  the  hands  of  a  few  %  in  order  that  the  king  may  place 


'  ft  Continue  to  be,  ^c]  Or,  not  continue  under  a  democratical  govern- 
ment of  the  same  form.  The  coniroentators  have  failed  to  remark  the 
caution  discernible  in  these  ambiguous  terms,  which  do  not  import  a  dif 
ioluiion  of  democracy,  but  a  modification  of  it.  It  was,  indeed  (as  Mit- 
ford  observes),  a  bold  undertaking  to  propose  to  a  sovereign  people  to 
surrender  their  power,  and  submit  to  be  governed  by  the  men  of  superior 
birth  and  wealth,  over  whom  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  tyran- 
nize. 

9  EumolpidcB  and  the  Ceryces.]  The  Eumolptdte  were  a  family  descended 
from  Eumolpus,  the  founder  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Hence  the 
family  had  tlie  chief  authority  in  matters  that  concerned  those  rites.  The 
Ceryces  were  heralds  in  war,  ambassadors  in  peace.  See  Suidas.  They 
pronounced  all  formal  words  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  were 
a  family  descended  from  Ceryx,  the  son  of  Mercury.    (Hobbes.) 

These  were  families  who  inherited  the  risht  of  the  Eleusinian  priesthood. 
Of  such  tribes  and  families,  inheriting,  as  their  own,  certain  public  sacred 
rites  (for  each  tribe  had,  respectively,  its  private  sacred  rites],  there  are 
many  on  record,  as  the  Eteobutads,  Thaulonidee,  Hesychidse.    (Goeller.) 

4  Adjured.]  There  is  a  similar  use  of  ^lui^cti  in  Joseph.  850,  40.  i^rfJ&cui- 
(ovrcc  Koi  voTvuafuvot, 

ft  Great  opposition  and  vehement  complmnt,]  Goeller  renders  bey  vUlem 
vnunlUgen,  zomigen  widerspruch. 

fi  More  in  the  hands  of  a  few.]  Hobbes  and  Smith  have  omitted  to 
render  the  fioKXov,  But  that  is  clestroying  the  finesse  of  the  orator,  who 
does  not  propose  a  total  change,  but  a  government  somewhat  more  at- 
tempered with  aristocracy.    The  force  of  the  tnafpoviffrtpov  vdli  best  be 
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more  confidence  in  us ;  and  will  choose  to  consult,  at  the  pre^ 
sent,  not  so  much  on  forms  of  government,  as  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  country.  And  hereafter,  if  it  should  not  please 
us,  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  alter  it^  Let  us  but  recall 
Alcibiades,  who  is  the  only  person  now  existing  that  can 
accomplish  this.'' 

LIV.  As  to  the  people,  they  at  first  were  indignant  at 
hearing  of  the  proposal  respecting  an  oligarchy ;  but  being 
thoroughly  convinced  by  Pisander  that  there  was  no  other 
means  of  preservation,—  what  with  fear,'  and  what  with  a  hope 
that  the  thing  might  hereafter  be  altered,  —  they  gave  way  to 
his  solicitations,  and  decreed  "  that  Pisander  should  go  with  ten 
colleagues,  and  negotiate  affiiirs  both  with  Tissaphernes  and 
Alcibiades,  as  might  seem  to  them  most  expedient."  And  as 
Pisander,  at  the  same  time,  preferred  accusations  against 
Fhrynichus,  the  people  removed  him,  and  his  colleague 
Scironides,  from  their  commands,  and  sent  on  board  the  ships 
Diomedon  and  Leon  in  their  place.  Now  Pisander  had  thus 
impeached  Phrynichus,  affirming  that  he  had  betrayed  lasus 
and  Aroorges  S  because  he  thought  him  not  well  affected  to 
the  matter  in  hand  with  Alcibiades.  And  Pisander,  after 
having  gone  about  to  those  combinations  ^  which  had  afore- 


understood  by  the  words  of  Alcibiades  himself  (the  mover  of  the  present 
project)  in  his  speech  at  7»  89.  rijc  i^  vvcLpx'^^^'nQ  dteoKatriag  kvetputfu^a 
fUTpuortpoi  Ic  r^  voXiTucd  tlvcu.  It  may  be  observed,  that  Pisander  does 
not  venture  to  say  ro^s  ^Xiyov^,  because  that  would  suggest  a  disagreeable 
association,  but  dXiyovc, 

'  And  hereafter^  <5t.]  To  soften  the  zealous  partisans  of  democracy,  he 
uiiged  that  they  had  only  to  choose  between  certain  ruin,  and  what  would 
be  at  worst  a  passing  evil.    (Mitford.) 

>  Betrayed  Amorget,]  Namely,  by  not  going  to  his  assistance.  See 
supra,  c.  27.    (Goelter.) 

«  Combmatioru,]  Or,  clnbs.  Goeller  compares  a  similar  use  of  iratptla 
in  Plato  Theaetet.  p.  173.  D.  evovSai  iratpdiSv  lir'  dpx^C'  The  term, 
Krueger  observes,  meant  originally  a  club  of  persons  ot  the  same  i^e,  bat 
at  length  came  to  denote  a  faction.  Goeller  here,  moreover,  cites  from 
Meier  and  Schcemann  the  following  apposite  remark :  "  Erant  Athenis 
qusedam  sodalitates,  quibus  adscripti  cives  mutuam  inter  se  operam  dabant 
consequendis  magistratibus  et  in  judiciis  sibi  invicem  aderant,  quo  referen- 
dum videtur  etiam  ipyaerripiov  avKOfavr&v  ap.  Demosth.  contr.  Bceot.  d. 
dot.  p.  1010,  24.  Conf.  or.  contr.  Theocrin.  p.  1335.'*  A  yet  better  account 
u  given  of  these  associations  by  Mitford  in  the  following  words :  **  There 
were  at  Athens  societies  called  Synomosies^  which  bore  oonnderable-  ro« 
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tiine  existed  in  the  city,  for  the  obtaining  of  offices  of  judica- 
tare  and  magistracies ;  and  having  exhorted  them,  by  close 
union,  and  common  counsel,  to  put  down  democracy,  and 
Laving  made  all  other  preparations  so  as  no  longer  to  be  de- 
layed for  the  present  affairs,  he  takes  his  voyage,  with  his  two 
colleagues,  to  Tissaphemes. 

LV»  And  now  Leon  and  Diomedon,  having  this  same  win- 
ter arrived  at  the  Athenian  fleet,  made  a  cruize  agmnst  Rhodes; 
and  finding  some  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians  drawn  up  on 
shore,  made  a  descent  on  the  coast,  and  having  defeated  some 
of  the  Bhodians,  who  went  to  their  defence,  retired  to  Chalce, 
and  there  carried  on  the  war  rather  from  Cos ;  for  it  seemed 
to  them  better  adapted  for  watching,  if  the  navy  of  the  Pelo-t 
ponnesians  should  put  to  sea  any  where.  Meanwhile,  there 
arrived  at  Rhodes  Xenophontidas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  from  Pe- 
daritus  at  Chios^  informing  them  that  ^*  the  wall  of  the  Ather 
nians  is  now  completed,  and  unless  they  bring  assistance  with 
the  whole  fleet,  affairs  at  Chios  will  be  utterly  ruined."  Where- 
upon it  was  resolved  to  go  to  their  relief.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  Pedaritus  himself,  with  the  auxiliaries  under  his  com- 
mand, and  the  Chians,  making  an  assault  in  full  force  on  the 
fortification  of  the  Athenians  near  the  shipping,  takes  a  part 
of  it,  and  captures  also  some  ships  drawn  upon  shore.  The 
Athenians,  however,  sallying  forth  upon  them,  and  routing  the 
Chians  first,  then  the  rest  of  the  forces  with  Pedaritus  were  de- 


Bemblance  to  our  political  clubs,  with  this  difference  principally,  that  b$ 
propertv,  liberty,  and  life  itself  were  incomparably  less  secure  there  thaa 
under  the  mild  firmness  of  our  mixed  government,  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals, which  bound  them  to  those  societies  were  much  more  pressing 
than  what  commonly  lead  to  any  similar  establishments  among  us.  The 
sanction  of  a  solemn  oath  to  their  engagements  was,  therefore,  always 
required  of  the  members;  whence  the  societies  obtained  their  names,  signi- 
fying sworn  brotherhoods.  The  objects  proposed  were  principally  two; 
private  security  and  political  power ;  and  for  the  sake  of  one  or  both  of 
these,  most  men  of  rank  or  substance  in  Athens  were  members  of  some 
Synomosy.  Against  the  oppression  of  democratical  despotism,  which  was 
often,  as  we  shall  see  more  particularly  hereafter,  very  severely  exercised 
against  the  rich,  the  collected  influence  of  a  body  of  noble  and  wealthy 
citizens  might  give  protection,  when  the  most  respectable  individual,  stand- 
ing single  on  his  merits,  would  be  overwhelmed :  and  the  same  union  of 
innuenee  which  could  provide  security  against  oppression,  with  a  little 
increase  of  force,  would  dispose  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  state.'' 
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feated,  and  he  himself  was  slain,  and  many  of  the  Chiang, 
and  arms  were  captured  in  great  abundance. 

LVI.  After  this  event,  die  Chians  were  more  closely  bth 
sieged  than  ever,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  an  extremft 
famine  arose  in  the  place. 

As  to  Pisander  and  his  fellow-ambassadors  from  Athens, 
they  having  reached  their  destination,  held  conferences  with 
Tissaphemes  on  the  proposed  treaty.  But  Alcibiades  (for  he 
had  not  complete  reliance  on  Tissaphernes,  who  stood  rather 
in  awe  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  moreovei*  was  willing,  as  he 
had  been  taught  by  himself,  to  wear  out  both  parties)  resorts 
to  this  device,  that  Tissaphernes,  by  making  exorbitant  de^- 
mands  from  the  Athenians,  should  conclude  no  treaty.  It 
seems  to  me,  too,  that  Tissaphemes  had  the  same  view,  he 
through  fear,  but  Alcibiades,  because  after  he  saw  him  even 
thus  (i.  e.  even  on  the  high  terms  he  demanded)  not  desirous 
of  coming  to  a  treaty,  he  was  unwilling  to  be  thought  by  the 
Athenians  unable  to  persuade  him,  but  rather  wished  it  to 
appear  that  the  Athenians  had  not  granted  enough  to  Tissa- 
phernes, though  already  persuaded  and  willing  to  come  to 
terms. ^  For  indeed  Alcibiades  himself  speaking  for  Tissa- 
phemes, though  present  ^,  made  the  demands  with  such  ex- 
aggeration, that  the  fault  of  the  breaking  off  the  treaty  must 
rest  with  the  Athenians^  though  they  should  concede  most  of 
his  demands.  For  he  required  that  the  whole  of  Ionia  should 
be  ceded,  and,  again,  the  islands  adjacent ;  and  made  other 
demands,  to  which  the  Athenians  showed  no  repugnance,  until 
at  length,  at  the  third  conference,  fearing  lest  his  want  of  in- 
fluence should  be  utterly  detected  ^,  he  required  them  to  per- 


i  But  rather  wished^  <^c.]  In  this  clause  ItoiikiTo  ioKtiv  must  be  supplied 
from  the  preceding.  The  above  sense  of  irpoirx*opkw  is  somewhat  rare,  but 
very  agreeable  to  the  general  force  of  the  verb. 

«  Speaking  for  Titsaphemet,  though  present,]  Alcibiades  seems  to  have 
acted  not  merely  as  manager  of  the  conference  for  Tissaphernes  (which  the 
translators  and  Mitford  suppose),  but  interpreter  for  him^  since  he  probably 
spoke  Greek  y&ry  imperfectly.  Unless  we  suppose  this,  we  cannot  accouot 
for  the  exaggeration  spoken  of. 

9  Fearing  lest  his  want,  4-c.]  Mitford  thinks  that  the  conduct  of  the  wily 
politician  is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  Thucydides,  and  he  represents 
It  as  follows :   **  It  could  never  be  his  intention  to  .establish  at  Atoens  aa 
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mit  the  king  to  build  ships  and  coast  along  his  territory^ 
wherever  and  with  as  many  as  he  pleased.  Upon  which  the 
Athenians  would  make  no  more  concessions,  but,  conceiving 
that  they  were  deceived  by  Alcibiades,  left  the  conference  in 
anger,  and  departed  to  Samos. 

LVII.  Immediately,  after  this  conference,  and  during  the 
same  winter,  Tissaphernes  repairs  to  Caunus,  wishing  to  bring 
the  Peloponnesians  back  to  Miletus;  and  also,  having  formed 
such  a  treaty  as  he  could  procure,  to  ^ve  out  the  pay,  and  be 
•entirely  on  terms  of  hostility  with  the  Peloponnesians,  fearing 
lest,  if  they  should  be  in  want  of  support  for  so  many  ships. 


unbalanced  oligarchy,  the  moat  adverse  of  all  constitutions  to  that  supre- 
macy of  one  person  which  he  had,  like  many  others  before  him,  enjoyed 
under  the  democracy,  and  which  it  was  certainly  his  purpose  to  regain. 
Neidier  he,  nor  probably  any  other,  had  supposed  that  the  democracy  could 
have  been  overthrown,  and  such  a  government  established  on  its  ruin,  by 
so  sudden  and  so  quiet  a  revolution  as  that  managed  by  E'isander.  As  he 
then  would  be  disappointed,  so  Pisander  and  his  principal  associates  would 
be  elated ;  and  those  terms,  which  he  expected  to  have  commanded  from 
the  oligarchical  and  democratical  parties  balanced,  would  not  be  conceded 
to  him  by  the  established  oligarchy.  Hence,  apparently^  it  became  his  puiw 
pose  now  to  render  the  conference  abortive,  by  making  demands  for  the 
satrap  to  which  the  Athenian  commissioners  could  not  consent." 

4  Permit  the  king  to,  ^c]  It  may  seem  stranee  that  the  king  should  need 
permission  to  build  ships ;  but  it  is  rightly  remanced  by  Krueger,  that  irou idu 
^ai  Kai  irapavXiiv  are  put  for  iroirjodfitvov  wapavX^Tv. '  A  greater  difficulty 
may  be  started  at  the  kavrov  (his  own),  though  the  reading  is  found  in 
almost  all  the  best  MSS.,  and  is  edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Benedict  from  Diodorus,  that  there  had  been  a  treaty  made  with 
the  king  thirty-eight  years  before,  that  no  ship  of  war  should  sail  between 
Phaselis  and  the  Cyaneae  islands.*  This  testimony,  indeed,  Hack  endea- 
vours, but  unsuccessfully,  to  destroy.  He  battles  hard  lor  kavr&v,  to  be 
taken  for  ahrCiv,  But  that  readins  is  liable  to  two  objections;  one 
grammatical,  that  kavrb^  is  not  used  tor  a^r^c  in  any  good  writer ;  the  other 
what  the  Germans  call  realiit  namely,  that  this  would  have  been  a  piece  of 
effi'ontery  too  great  even  for  Alcibiades.  1  would,  therefore,  retain  kavrov 
(and  in  this  Goeller  in  his  Appendix  finally  acquiesces),  which,  I  suppose, 
Alcibiades  meant  with  reference  chiefly  to  Asia  Minor.  And  certainly,  as 
Godler  observes,  it  was  of  consequence  to  the  Athenians,  even  if  they  gave 
up  the  coast  of  Asia,  whether  the  king  should  or  not  be  permitted  to  navi- 
gate that  part  of  the  sea  with  as  many  ships  as  he  pleased. 


•  On  which  Krueger  refers  to  Wesseling  on  Diodor.  12,  4.  Mitford,  Hist. 
Gr.  t.  2.  p.  431.  t.  4.  p.  SS9.  Bredov.  Hist.  Ant.  p.  S23. ;  and  Goeller  cites  Livy, 
33,  20  (e  Cod.  Bamberg.)  Rhodii  legatos  ad  regem  miserunt,  ne  Cbelidonias 
(promontorium  Cilidie  est  inclutum  foedero  antiquo  Atheniensium  cum  regibus 
Persarum)  superaret;  si  eo  fine  non  contineret  classem  copiasque  soas,  se 
obviamituros. 
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they  might  either  be  compelled  to  come  to  battle  and  be  'de- 
feated, or,  the  ships  being  emptied  of  men  ^  the  Athenians 
should  gain  what  they  wish  without  his  assis^ce.  He  hady 
too,  yet  another  and  greater  fear,  lest,  when  in  quest  of  sub- 
sistence, they  should  ravage  the  continent  Reflecting,  there- 
fore, and  forecasting  for  all  these  contingencies,  he  (con- 
formably to  his  wish  of  counter-poising^  the  Greeks  one 
against  another)  sends  for  the  Peloponnesians,  and  giving 
them  their  pay  ^,  concludes  a  third  treaty  as  follows : 


**  7^e  third  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  TissapAemes  and  the 

Peloponnesians. 

LVIII.  <*  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and 
under  the  ephorship  of  Alcippidas  at  Lacedaemon,  a  convention 
was  concluded,  in  the  plain  of  Mseander,  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies  on  the  one  part,  and  Tissaphemes 
and  Hieramene^  and  the  sons  of  Pharnaces,  on  the  other 
part,  concerning  the  afiairs  of  the  king,  and  those  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  their  allies. 

^^  That  whatever  country  is  the  king's  in  Asia  shall  be  the 
king's ;  and  concerning  his  own  territory,  that  the  king  adopt 
such  measures  as  he  chooses. 


1  Emptied  of  men,]    The  men  having  abandoned  the  ships  for  want  of  pay. 

s  Counter-pouing^  Goeller  renders  doM  ^leichgeziHchi  hersteilen.  And  be 
observes  that  this  use  of  kvavufovv  is  found  m  Herodotus  and  Isocrates,  and 
refers  to  Valckn.  on  Herod.  8,  13.  I  would  add  the  following  imitation  in 
Polyaen.  7, 16, 2.  t6v  troKifiov  ijyoivo^firti  toIq  "EXXiyfftv,  ad  vpotm^kfievoQ  toIq 
tfTTwfikvote.   dft  yAp   liravur&v  ro  IXarrovfiivov^  Tf)v   hx^v    rov    vuc&vroc 

jcarlXvcy.  #.  .    .      •  j     u 

3  Their  pau»]  i.  e,  the  arrears  due;  a  great  part  of  it  having,  no  doubt, 
been  regularly  paid ;  for  it  is  only  said  that  Tissaphemes  paid  the  fleet 
icaicwc,  maligne,  irreaularljr. 

*  Hieramene.]  Not,  I  think,  Hieramenes,  as  the  translators  write ;  for 
though  the  commentators  make  no  remark  on  the  name,  it  seems  probable 
from  the  words  following,  ^apvcueov  iraidas,  that  this  was  a  female  (and 
therefore  ought  not  be  written  Hieramenes)^  the  widow  of  Pharnaces,  who  is 
mentioned  at  1, 127.  and  2,67.  and  5, 1.,  from  which  passages  it  is  plain 
that  there  was  a  «o».  See  note  supra,  c  6.  This  Hieramene,  then,  it  seems, 
was  permitted  to  hold  the  satrapy  of  her  late  husband  for  his  children ;  in 
the  same  way  as  many  of  the  pachaships  in  the  empire  of  Turkey  are  held 
hereditarily,  and,  consequently,  arc  sometimes  held  by  a  woman.  U  is  the 
very  same  with  the  jagbireships  in  Hindostan. 
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^^  That  the  Laoedaeinoiiians,  and  their  allies,  shall  not  enter 
into  any  country  of  the  king's,  to  injure  it  in  any  way  what- 
soever; nor  the  king  enter  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies,  to  injure  it  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

^^  If,  however,  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  allies, 
shall  enter  into  the  king's  territory  for  harm,  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  their  allies,  shall  hinder  it;  and  if  any  from 
the  king's  territory  shall  enter  into  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies  for  harm,  the  king  shall  hinder  it 

*<  That  Tissaphemes  shall  furnish  support  to  the  ships  now 
present,  according  to  the  rate  of  pay  agreed  on,  until  the 
king's  ships  shall  arrive.  But  that  when  Uie  king's  ships  shall 
have  arrived,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall,  if  they 
please,  support  their  own  fleet,  to  be  at  their  own  disposal. 
If,  however,  they  wish  to  receive  the  support  from  Tissa- 
phemes, Tissaphemes  shall  furnish  it;  but  that  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  their  allies  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  pay  back  to  Tissaphemes  whatever  sum  they  may  have 
received.  When,  too,  the  king's  ships  shall  arrive,  the  ships 
t)f  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  and  those  of  the  king, 
shall  carry  on  war  jointly  in  such  a  manner  as  may  seem  good 
to  Tissaphemes  and  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies. 

**  Moreover,  that  if  the  parties  wish  to  come  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  they  shall  treat  by  the  equal  con- 
currence of  both." 

LIX.  Such  were  the  articles ;  and  after  that,  Tissaphemes 
made  preparations  to  bring  up  the  Phoenician  ships  above 
mentioned,  and  to  perform  such  other  things  as  he  bad  pro- 
mised ;  and  he  was  desirous  at  least  to  seem  busied  in  prepar- 
ations. 

LX.  At  the  close  of  this  winter  the  Boeotians  took  Oropus, 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Athenians  in  garrison  there.  Some 
persons,  too,  of  the  Eretrians  and  of  the  Oropians  themselves 
took  part  in  the  afiair,  plotting  for  the  revolt  of  Euboea.  For 
the  place  being  over  against  Eretria  ^  it  was  impossible  but 


>  Overaganut  Eretria.]    Not,  **  built  to  keq>  Eretria  in  subjection/'  as 
Hobbes  absurdly  renders. 
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that,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  it  must  annoy  Ere- 
tria  and  the  rest  of  Eubcea.  The  Eretrians,  therefore,  being 
now  in  possession  of  Oropus,  they  went  to  Rhodes,  calling 
the  Peloponnesians  into  Eubcea.  They,  however,  were  more 
inclined  to  succour  Chios,  now  in  great  distress,  and  putting 
to  sea  with  their  whole  fleet,  they  made  sail  for  Rhodes.^ 
And  when  they  were  come  over  against  the  Triopium,  they 
descried  the  Athenian  fleet  at  sea,  sailing  from  Chaice ;  and 
as  neither  side  advanced  upon  the  other,  they  each  reached 
their  destination,  one  going  to  Samos ,  the  other  to  Miletus, 
who  also  saw  that  without  a  battle  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  give  succour  to  Chios.  And  thus  ended  the  winter,  and 
terminated  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war  which  Thucydides 
hath  written. 

YEAR  XXI.     B.  C.  411. 

• 

LXI.  The  subsequent  summer,  immediately  at  the  com- 
mencement of  spring,  Dercyllidas,  a  Spartan,  was  sent  with  an 
inconsiderable  force  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  revolt  of  Abydus,  which  is  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians.  And  now  the  Chians,  during  such  time  as  Asty- 
ochus  was  at  a  loss  how  to  relieve  them,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  siege,  were  compelled  to  venture  on  a  sea-fight. 

While  Astyochus  was  yet  at  Rhodes,  they  had,  after 
the  death  of  Pedaritus,  received  from  Miletus,  as  governor, 
Leon,  a  Spartan  (who  had  sailed  out  with  Antisthenes,  as 
supernumerary '),  and  with  him  twelve  ships  from  the  squadron 


«  They^  however^  were,  4rc.]    This  sentence  is  omitted  bv  Smith. 

»  Supernumerary,]  Or,  deputy ;  not  "  private  soldier,  as  Hobbes  ren- 
ders ;  nor  *<  passenger,"  as  Smith.  Krueger,  that  a  commander  of  inferior 
order  is  meant,  since  in  Xenophon  Hist.  1,3, 17.  Hegesandridas  is  called 
the  Ini^drrfc  of  Mindarus,  and  yet  was  in  command  of  a  fleet.  The  term  is 
also,  he  says,  equivalent  to  IxiaroXcvc,  on  which  see  Lex.  Xen.  It  is  long 
since  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  the  word  properly  signifies  a  paS" 
seneer,  so  it  came  at  length  to  denote  a  person  who  went  on  board  a  fleet 
with  no  specific  office,  but  as  one  who  should  be  ready  to  occupy  any  post 
where  he  might  be  useful.  This  is  what  the  Scholiast  means  by  saying  that 
the  epibates  was  neither  a  trierarch,  nor  held  any  office.  From  the  gloss 
(for  such  it  is)  of  some  MSS.,  avriarparjiyov,  it  should  seem  that  some 
Scholiasts  thought  it  meant  a  deputu,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  is  true. 
The  iegatuSf  it  may  be  observed,  of  the  Roman  soldiery  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  this  epibates  of  the  Grecian  navy. 
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stationed  for  the  defence  of  Miletus,  of  which  five  were  Thu« 
rian,  and  four  Syracusan,  one  Anaitan,  one  Milesian,  and  one 
Leon's  own  ship.^  The  Chians,  then,  making  a  sally  in  full 
force,  and  having  seized  a  certain  strong  position,  and  their 
ships,  six  and  thirty  in  number,  having  launched  forth  against 
the  two  and  thirty  of  the  Athenians,  they  came  to  battle. 
And  after  a  sharp  engagement  the  Chians  and  their  allies,  who 
bad  not  the  worst  of  the  afiair,  retired  to  the  city,  for  it  was 
now  evening. 

LXII.  Presently  after  this,  Dercyllidas  having  gone  by  land 
to  his  destination,  Abydus  at  the  Hellespont  revolts  to  Dercyl- 
lidas and  Pharnabazus,  as  also  did  Lampsacus,  two  days  after. 

But  Strombichides,  having  intelligence  thereof,  went  in  all 
haste  thither,  with  twenty-four  ships  of  the  Athenians,  of 
which  some  were  soldiers'  ships  ^  transporting  heavy-armed. 
And  having  defeated  in  battle  the  Lampsacenes,  who  had  made 
a  sally,  and  taken  Lampsacus  (which  was  unfortified)  at  the  first 
onset  ^,  and  made  spoil  of  the  moveable  property  and  slaves, 
but  established  the  free  prisoners  again  in  the  place,  he  then 
went  against  Abydus.  And  when  the  city  would  neither  submit, 
nor  could  he  take  it  by  assault,  he  then  went  to  Sestus,  a  city 
of  Chersonesus,  opposite  to  Abydus  (once  ^  occupied  by  the 
Medes),  and  there  established  a  fort  and  garrison  for  the 
whole  of  the  Hellespont. 


3  LeorCi  own  ship,]  Probably,  that  in  which  he  came  over  with  Antisthenes. 

9  Some  were  soldiers*  ships!]  Hobbes  renders,  "  those  being  also  of  that 
number  which  transported  his  men  at  arms."  But  this  version  is  more 
obscure  than  the  original,  which,  if  it  be  correct,  cannot  admit  any  other 
sense  than  that  above  assigned.  As,  however,  there  is  nothine  answering  to 
some  in  the  original,  and  as  the  ellipsis  is  somewhat  harsh,  1  suspect  that 
some  number  has  slipped  out,  and  conjecture  trrfMriwridiQ  t  fjcav,  i.  e.  six. 

These  oTpaTiun-idi^  were  not  mere  transports  (as  Smith's  version  ex- 
presses), but  triremes,  somewhat  more  capacious,  and  strongly  built. 

*  At  the  first  onset.]     Ai/rotoei  answers  to  the  French  par  coup  de  mam, 

&  Once.]  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  follow  Goeller,  who  edits,  from  most 
of  the  MSS.,  rore.  The  authority  of  MSS.,  in  so  slight  a  variation,  is  of 
little  weight.  To  omit  other  reasons  for  preferring  the  common  reading,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that,  had  the  town  been  then  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Medes,  something  would  surely  have  been  said  about  taking  it.  But  it 
should  seem  that  the  place  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  so  only  required  to  he  fortified. 

It  is  called  by  Pittiolaus  ap.  Aristot.  Rhet.  205.  TiyXmv  rou  IIcipatcMCt 
i.  c.  the  granary  of  Pireeus. 
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LXIII.  Meanwhile,  the  Chians  and  those  at  Miletus  had 
rather  the  better  at  sea;  and  Astyochus  hearing  tidings  of 
the  sea-fight,  and  that  Strombichides  and  the  fleet  were  de- 
parted, took  courage.^  And  coasting  along  with  two  ships  to 
Chios,  he  fetches  from  thence  the  ships  there  ^,  and  with  the 
whole  force  makes  sail  towards  Samos.  And  when  those  there, 
by  reason  of  the  mutual  suspicions  of  the  two  factions,  went 
not  out  against  him,  he  sailed  back  to  Miletus.  For  it  was 
about  this  time,  or  even  before,  that  the  democracy  at  Athens 
was  in  the  course  of  being  put  down.^  For  after  Pisander  and 
his  fellow-ambassadors  had  gone  from  Tissaphernes  to  Samos, 
they  confirmed  their  faction  in  the  army,  drawing  together  the 
association  by  closer  bonds  *  (even  the  Samians  themselves  ex- 
horting the  great  men  ^  to  endeavour  with  them  to  establish 
an  oligarchy,  though  they  had  themselves  before  taken  up 
arms  one  against  another,  that  they  might  not  be  under  an 
oligarchy) :  and  moreover,  among  themselves,  the  Athenians 
who  were  in  Samos,  holding  a  conference,  considered  ^  to  let 


1  7^00^  courage.]  From  this  expression  it  should  seem  that  Astyochus 
was  not  only  a  weak  and  unprincipled,  but  also  a  cowardly,  roan. 

2  Fetchetfrom  thence  the  skips  there,]  Such  must  be  the  sense  of  KOfiiZtt 
avTo^iv  TUQ  vavQ,  where  Krueger  starts  frivolous  objections.  By  the  ships 
are,  I  think  with  Goeller,  to  be  understood  both  those  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  and  those  of  the  Chians. 

3  In  the  course  of  being  put  doton.]  Such  is  the  sense,  if  the  common 
reading  be  the  true  one;  though  many  good  MSS.  have  KartkiXvro,  Goel- 
ler,  however,  retains  the  former,  observing  that  from  c.  64.  it  appears  that 
the  popular  government  was  not  yet  abolished,  but  was  only  begun  to  be 
abolished ;  and  this  very  thing  (he  adds)  is  signified  by  the  next  sentence 
beginning  with  ydp,  to  hint  that  this  change  of  the  form  of  government  ori- 
ginated in  Samos :  so  that  that  change  could  not  precede  the  events  at 
Samos,  but  must  follow  them. 

^  Confirmed  their  faction,  ^c]  Such  is,  I  think,  with  Duker  and  Goeller, 
the  full  sense  of  rd  rt  — KariXa^ov:  though  it  may  be  more  literally  and 
briefly  expressed  by  "  had  bound  things  more  firmly  in  the  arm}'."  It  is 
rightly  observed  by  Goeller,  that  the  words  rd  re  iv  avnf  nf  orparevfiari, 
answer  to  the  ones  Kal  iv  tn^imv  a^roic  ItrKr^/avro. 

*  Great  men.]  Literally,  "the  powerful."  By  these,  Krueger  would 
understand  those  of  the  Athenians,  Goeller,  however,  urges  that  those  of 
the  Samians  must  be  included.  Yet,  as  a  partition  was  so  lately  made  of  the 
property  of  the  wealthy,  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine  how  any  persons  could 
now  answer  to  such  a  character.  I  would  observe,  too,  that  the  words 
dvaffrdvTts  aifrol  AXKriXoig  need  not  be  pressed  on,  but  may  merely  mean 
"  rushed  into  a  civil  war." 

^  Considered.]  Or,  determined,  Goeller  renders  reputabant,  Hobbes 
wrongly  translates,  deliberated.  Our  word  consider  has  sometimes  the  very 
sense  here  required. 
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Alcibiades  alone,  since  he  was  unwilling  to  join  them  (for,  indeed, 
they  thought  him  no  fit  person  to  come  to  an  oligarchy  ^)|but 
themselves  and  of  their  own  strength,  as  they  were  now  em* 
barked  in  the  danger,  to  see  and  take  care  that  the  business 
should  not  fall  into  a  relapse  ^  ;  and  moreover  to  sustain  ^  tlie 
war,  and  contribute  freely,  from  their  own  private  fortunes,  both 
money  and  whatever  else  might  be  necessary,  since  they  would 
be  no  longer  labouring  for  others,  but  rather  for  themselves. 

LXIV.  Having  come  to  these  resolutions  ^  they  imme- 
diately sent  Pisander,  and  half  of  the  ambassadors,  home,  in 
order  to  manage  the  business  there ;  and  it  was  ordered  them 
to  establish  oligarchy  in  whatever  of  the  subject  states  they 
should  touch  at  by  the  way.  The  other  half  they  despatched 
up  and  down  among  the  rest  of  the  dependencies.  And  Dio- 
trephes  %  who  was  about  Chios,  but  chose  to  take  'the  com- 
mand in  the  parts  of  Thrace,  they  sent  off  to  his  government. 
And  he  arriving  at  Thasus  abolished  democracy.  About 
two  months  after  his  departure,  the  Thasimis  fortified  their 
city,  as  having  no  longer  any  need  of  aristocracy,  but  expecting 
every  day  fi-eedom  at  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  For 
indeed  there  had  also  been  a  party  of  exiles  from  thence  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  these  strenuously  contrived,  by  means 
of  their  friends  in  the  city,  to  introduce  ships,  and  bring  Tha- 
sus to  revolt.  Thus  matters  took  the  very  course  for  them  they 
could  have  wished,  for  the  city  was  righted  without  any  danger 
to  them,  and  the  democracy,  which  would  have  opposed  their 


7  No  Jit  perton  to  come  to  an  oUgarchy^  Because  he  would  want  to  be 
at  the  head,  and  from  oligarch  to  become  monarch. 

*  Fall  into  a  relapse,]   So  that  there  might  be  what  we  call  a  reaction, 

9  StuUMU\  Or,  hold  up,  bear  up,  maintain.  Such  is  plainly  the  sense. 
Yet  this  is  hardly  consistent  with  Avrkxtiv :  aAd,  therefore,  I  suspect  that 
avkxt^v  is  the  true  reading.  So  1. 1,  141.  ai  Ik  vtpiovauu  rovg  iroXifAov^ 
finXXoVt  rl  ai  /Siaiot  ia^opai^  dvix^wri.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  that  to 
stick  or  apply  to  may  be  the  sense ;  but  that  would  require  the  middle  voice 
instead  of  the  active,  and  the  genitive  instead  of  the  accusative. 

^  Having  come  to  these  resoluiiom.]  Mitford  paraphrases,  "  having  estap 
blished  this  ground-work  for  future  proceedings. 

^  Diotrephes.]  The  same  person,  Krueger  thinks,  with  the  Diitrephes 
(or,  as  some  MSS.  read,  Diotrephes),  mentioned  at  1. 7, 29.,  and  the  son  of 
Nicostratus,  who,  after  holding  various  commands  (see  1. 3, 73.  4,  55.  and 
119.),  was  slain  at  Mantinea. 
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attempts,  was  abolished.  As  far  as  regards  Tbasus,  therefore, 
the  contrary  took  place  to  what  the  Athenians  thought,  who 
established  the  oligarchy,  as  also  was  the  case  in  many  of  the 
subject  states.  For  the  cities  having  now  conceived  prudence, 
and  a  fearlessness  about  their  proceedings,  made  for  direct 
liberty,  not  caring  a  whit  for  that  hollow  shadow  of  indepen- 
dence ^  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Athenians. 

LXV.  As  to  Pisander  and  his  colleagues,  they,  as  they 
coasted  along,  abolished  (as  had  been  determined)  every 
where  democracy  in  the  cities,  and,  moreover,  taking  from 
some  places  heavy-armed  as  auxiliaries  to  them,  they  came 
with  them  to  Athens.  There  they  found  most  part  of  their 
business  done  by  their  friends.  For  one  Androcles,  a  prin- 
cipal supporter  of  democracy,  and  one  who  had  a  chief  hand 
in  banishing  Alcibiades,  certain  of  the  younger  ones,  uniting 
together,  had  privily  assassinated.  Him  they  were  the  rather 
induced  to  destroy,  on  two  accounts ;  for  his  influence  with 
the  people,  and  as  thinking  that  they  should  thus  gratify 
Alcibiades,  as  if  he  would  return  from  banishment  and 
procure  them  the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes.  Some  others, 
too,  who  were  unfavourable  to  their  cause  ^  they  in  the  same 
manner  privily  made  away  with.  An  oration^,  moreover, 
for  public  delivery  had  been  previously  prepared  by  them,  in 
which  it  was  said  that  **  no  others  ought  to  receive  pay  but  such 
as  were  engaged  in  military  service,  nor  ought  the  manage- 
ment of  af&irs  to  be  participated  by  more  than  five  thousand, 
and  those  such  purses  and  persons  as  could  best  serve  the 
state." 


s  Shadow  of  independence,]  I  here  read,  from  manv  MSS.  and  the 
editions  of  Bekker,  Duker,  and  Goeller,  aifropofiiav.  The  \iirov\jov  is  ill 
rendered  by  Hobbes  **  outside,"  and  by  Smith  *'  precarious."  The  term  is 
properly  applied  to  flesh  which  is  hollow,  having  an  ulcer  underneath,  and 
therefore  unsound  at  the  bottom.  Hence  it  comes  to  mean  decei(ful,false, 
&c.    Goeller  refers  to  Wyttenb.  on  Pint.  Morel.  1, 292.  and  2, 169. 

>  Unfavourable  to  their  cause,]  Such  &eems  to  be  the  sense  of  ^vcirtrii- 
hiovQf  and  not  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  translators.  If  ktrtriihioQ  signifies 
friendly,  favourable  J  why  should  not  avftriTfii,  have  the  contrary  sense  ? 

«  An  oration.]  This  was  meant  to  jnake  known  the  change  of  constitu.* 
tion  which  they  had  before  hinted  at. 
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LXVL  This,  too,  wore  a  specious  show  with  the  many, 
since  those  who  should  change  the  form  of  the  state  were  to 
administer  it.^  The  public  assembly,  however,  and  the 
council  of  ballot  ^  still  met  together ;  but  they  deliberated  on 
nothing  except  what  was  approved  by  the  cabal ;  nay,  even 
the  speakers  were  of  that  number,  and  what  was  to  be  said 
had  been  previously  considered  by  them.  No  one  of  the  rest 
any  longer  ventured  at  opposition,  through  fear,  and  seeing 
the  combination  to  be  great  If,  however,  any  one  did  con- 
tradict, he  was  immediately  made  away  with  ^  in  some  op- 
portune manner ;  and  there  was  no  inquisition  after  the  per- 
petrators, nor,  if  any  were  suspected,  was  there  any  judicial 
process;  yet  the  people  kept  quiet,  and  were  in  such  con- 
sternation that  he  who  suffered  no  violence,  even  though  he 
was  silent,  thought  himself  fortunate;  and,  imagining  the 
association  much  more  numerous  than  it  was,  they  cowered  in 
their  minds,  and  were  unable  to  fathom  its  extent,  by  reason 
of  the  greatness  of  the  city,  and  their  ignorance  of  each 
other.^  On  this  very  account,  too,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
who  felt  indignation  to  bewail  himself  to  another  ^  and  thus 
contrive  for  mutual  defence ;  for  either  he  would  have  had  to 
find  a  stranger  to  speak  to,  or,  if  one  known,  yet  unworthy  of 


1  Since  ihote  who  thouid,  4"^-]  A  very  different  sense  is  assigned  by 
Mitford  and  others;  but  it  has  been  shown  b^  Krueger  that  that  cannot  be 
tolerated.  The  words,  indeed,  will  not  admit  any  other  than  that  above 
expressed,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  Portus  and  Hobbes.  Goeller  truly 
remarks  that  ifitWov  roust  be  taken  twice,  at  'iUtv,  and  at  fu^icrdvau  'Exctv 
TT^v  irSXtp  stands  for  oXkhv  rryv  tt^Xiv. 

«  Council  of  ballot,]  Namely,  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  elected 
by  ballot,  or  the  bean:  a  mode  of  election  adopted  among  magistrates  as 
well  as  senators.    See  Potter  and  the  other  writers  on  Grecian  antiquities. 

9  He  was  immediately  made  with,  ^c]  It  may  truly  be  said,  with  Mitford, 
that  the  means  employed  by  the  oligarchical  party  were  such  as  do  no 
honour  to  the  Athenian  character.  In  fact,  the  following  finely-drawn  pic- 
ture would  be  no  ill  representation  of  the  state  of  thin^  at  Paris  during  the 
French  revolution ;  periods  which  sliow  human  nature  m  its  worst  character 
and  most  disgusting  traits. 

*  And  imagining  the  astocialion,  4*^.]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus: 
^  The  friends  of  democracy,  without  equal  union  among  themselves,  igno- 
rant of  the  numbers  of  the  oligarchical  partv,  and  supposing  them  much 
greater  than  they  really  were,  scarcely  darea  complain  of  enormities  prac- 
tised ;  every  one  thinking  himself  fortunate  if,  with  the  utmost  caution  to 
avoid  offending,  he  avoided  suffering." 

9  To  bewail  himself  to  attother,]  Bekker  aptly  compares  Horat.  Ep.  2,  1 2. 
querebar  apploram  tibi. 
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confidence  (for  all  the  friends  of  democracy  approached  each 
other  with  suspicion),  as  one  who  participated  in  what  was  going 
in.  For,  indeed,  there  were  such  among  them  as  no  one  would 
have  thought  would  ever  have  gone  over  to  the  oligarchy. 
And  those  occasioned  the  greatest  distrust  amongst  the  many, 
and,  by  confirming  their  self-distrust,  promoted  the  security  of 
thejew, 

LXVII.  At  this  crisis,  then,  Pisander  and  his  colleagues 
arriving,  immediately  applied  themselves  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  business.  And  first  convening 
the  people,  they  gave  their  opinion,  that  ten  persons  should 
be  chosen  as  secretories  ^,  with  absolute  power,  and  that  those 
should  write  down  their  mind  as  to  the  form  of  government 
which  should  be  best  for  the  state,  and  present  it  to  the  people 
on  an  appointed  day.  Afterwards,  when  the  day  arrived, 
they  convened  the  assembly  to  Colonus.^  Now  this  is  a 
temple  of  Poseidon  outside  of  the  city,  and  distant  about  ten 
stadia.^  And  the  secretaries  brought  forward  nothing  else 
but  this,  ^^  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  Athenian  to  deliver 
whatever  opinion  he  might  choose;  and  that  if  any  should 
either  impeach  the  speaker  of  breach  of  the  law  \  or  in  any 
other  way  injure  him,  they  denounced  heavy  punishments." 
And  now  it  was  in  plain  terms  proposed  ^Uhat  there  should  be 


1  Secretaries.]  We  have  no  term  which  exactly  corresponds  to  Ivyypa" 
^ag.  These  persons  are  supposed  by  the  commentators  to  have  had  the 
power  of  preparing  dmfls  of  laws  to  be  proposed  to  the  people,  and  there- 
fore (as  doubtless  being  good  jurists)  were  thought  proper  persons  to  form  a 
project  for  a  new  constitution.  By  the  lexicographers  we  find  that  these 
were  also  called  irpo^ovKci  and  Kardkoyiigy  plainly  from  the  kind  of  duties 
they  had  to  perform.  They  also  speak  of  thirty:  but,  as  Goeller  remarks, 
the  number  may  have  varied  at  diuerent  times. 

9  Colonut.']  Hudson  remarks  that  the  ordinary  places  of  assembly  were 
the  agora,  tne  pryx,  and  the  temple  of  Bacchus ;  the  extraordinary,  the 
Pirseeus,  the  Coionus,  and  Munychia. 

9  Ten  ttadia.]  Meursius,  for  deicd,  would  read  S  (i.  e.  four)  :  but  the  con- 
jecture is  unnecessary.  See  Poppo  Proleg.  2,  S55,  and  Elmsley  on  Soph. 
(Ed,  col.  init. 

*  Impeach  the  speaker^  breach  of  the  law.]  For  it  is  remarked  by  Hack, 
from  Wolf's  Proleg.  on  Demosth.,  that  whoever  proposed  a  law  repugnant 
to  any  former  one,  even  in  part  or  in  some  head,  was  liable  to  a  ypa^i^  n-a- 
pavSfitaVf  or  indictment  for  breach  of  law,  which  any  one  who  chose  might 
bring  forward  within  one  year.  See  Schoemann  de  Comit.  p.  170.,  referred 
to  by  Krueger. 
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no  longer  any  magistracy  of  the  same  form,  nor  any  receiving 
of  emolument  therefrom ;  also,  that  they  should  choose  five 
persons  as  Prbedri,  and  those  choose  one  hundred  others,  and 
each  of  the  hundred  take  unto  himself  three  more.  More- 
over, that  these  four  hundred  should  go  into  the  council 
chamber,  and  have  absolute  power  to  govern  as  they  judged 
best,  and  to  assemble  the  five  hundred  *  when  they  thought 
good." 

LXVIII.  The  proposer  of  this  motion  was  Pisander^ 
who  also  was  he  who  manifesdy  took  the  most  active  part  in 
abolishing  democracy.  He,  however,  who  contrived  the 
whole  business,  and  how  it  was  to  be  brought  about,  and 
who  had  for  a  long  time  given  his  attention  to  it,  was  Antipho  \ 
a  man  for  virtue  second  to  none  of  the  Athenians  of  his  time, 
the  ablest,  too,  both  in  profundity  of  thought,  and  in  the 
faculty  of  expressing  his  conceptions  in  words  ^ ;  one  who, 
indeed,  came  not  forward  to  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  nor 
willingly  to  ..ly  other  place  of  public  debate  *,  nay,  was  re- 


»  Assemble  the  five  hundred.]  These  were,  it  seems,  to  be  assembled  en 
dernier  reuort.  Mitford  here  observes,  "  that  the  distinction  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers  appears  in  some  degree  implied,  but  b  not 
expressed  by  the  historian :  nor,  indeed,  does  it  seem  to  have  been  fully 
and  clearly  conceived  by  any  of  the  antient  politicians." 

»  PisanderJ]  On  whom  see  Aristophanes  Lysist.  489.  Certainly,  what- 
ever might  be  his  vices,  he  was  a  man  by  no  means  destitute  of  ability, 
though  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Antipho. 

s  Antipho.]  The  instructor  of  Thucydides,  According  to  Suidas  and 
Marcellinus.  Others,  indeed,  say  that  tie  was  the  pupil  of  Thucydides; 
but  that  is  very  improbable.  It  appears  from  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1270.  that 
he  was  very  poor;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  same  writer,  Ve«4p.  1301., 
sobriety  was  not  one  of  the  virtues  for  which  Thucydides  commends  him. 
But,  indeed,  virtue  (apiTtj)  may  here  be  taken,  in  a  more  special  sense,  to 
denote  public  virtue,  i.  e.  integrity.  So  in  a  passage  of  Horace  Od.  3,  2, 
17.  (which  might  be  placed  under  a  picture  ot  Antipho)  "  Virtus,  repulsae 
nescia  sordidae,  Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus :  Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aurae." 

It  is  very  probable  that  Thucydides  derived  his  fondness  for  aristocracy 
from  his  tutor. 

3  The  ablest,  too,  4rc.]  The  sentiment  is  very  similar  to  one  at  I.  2,  60. 
med.  "  inferior  to  none  of  you,  whether  in  knowing  what  is  expedient  to 
be  done,  or  in  expressing  my  conceptions  in  words."  Perhaps,  Pope  had 
in  mind  one  or  other  of  these  passages  in  his  celebrated  definition  of  wit,^ 

**  What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest." 

4  Came  not  fortoard,  S^c]    A  circumstance  not  uncommon  among  th« 
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garded  with  jealousy  and  suspicion^  by  the  multitude  on 
account  of  his  reputation  for  ability  and  eloquence ;  and  yet 
he  was  of  all  men  most  able  to  benefit  by  his  counsel  those 
who  had  any  suits  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  or  before  the  as-> 
sembly  of  the  people.^  He,  too,  when  the  government  of  the 
four  hundred  afterwards  was  on  the  downfid^,  and  was 
harassed  by  the  people  [or  the  democratical  party],  appears, 
of  all  the  men  up  to  my  time,  to  have  best  defended  himself 
when  tried  for  his  life  on  those  matters,  upon  an  accusation  of 
having  con^buted  to  set  up  that  government^  Phrynichus^ 
too,  showed  himseli^  beyond  alP,  zealously  active  for  the 
establishment  of  oligarchy,  through  fear  of  Alcibiades,  and 
knowing  him  to  be  acquainted  with  all  his  correspondences 
with  Astyochus ;  supposing,  too,  that  he  would,  in  all  pro- 


antient  democracies,  and  which  probably  contributed  to  increase  the  aver- 
sion of  Antiphon  to  that  form  of  government.    (Mitford.) 

*  Regarded  with  jealousy  and  sutpicum,]  Such  was  the  fate  of  talent  and 
superiority  of  every  kind  under  the  Athenian  demoamcf:*  See  the  oration 
of  Cleon,  1. 3.  and  especially  c.  57.  They  would  ascribe  to  him  Stivdrric  in 
the  bad  sense,  as  dtKt6rfic»  Indeed,  the  low  and  ignorant  naturally  look 
with  suspicion  and  hatred  at  talents  and  knowledge,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  see  give  power,  which  may,  they  fear,  be  exercised  against  them.  Besides, 
the  Athenian  multitude  was  perpetually  maddened  by  the  demagogues  with 
alarms  of  plots  for  the  establisnment  of  tyranny :  and  injuriously  treated 
as  the  higher  classes  were,  they  might  well  harbour  thoughts  of  some  change 
in  the  constitution. 

^  He  wat  of  all  men  most  aHe^  ^c^  Mitford  paraphrases  thus :  **  But  in 
any  private  cause,  whether  in  the  inferior  courts  of  Judicature,  or  before 
the  assembled  people,  no  man  was  equally  capable  of  serving  his  friends, 
either  by  his  advice  or  by  his  eloquence."  Here,  however,  as  in  several 
other  instances,  the  historian  has  been  misled  by  Smith.  There  is  nothing 
said  in  the  ori^nal  of  his  serving  his  friends  in  such  cases  by  his  eloquence. 
Besides,  that  is  at  variance  with  what  went  before,  oit^  Iq  SKkov  Ay&vn 
frapwv. 

1  Was  on  the  downfall  Smith  wrongly  renders,  "  was  quite  demo- 
lished." In  furaviirru  there  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  something  which  is 
just  toppling.  As  the  term  is  neglected  by  the  commentators,  I  shall  sub- 
join a  few  illustrations :  Aristoph.  Av.  626.  Dinarch.  98,  85.  /urairBaovofi^ 
Trie  TvxflQ*  Lycurg.  C.  L.  154, 14.  rd  TtjQ  *E\X^^oc  ci'c  iovXilav  fuHinety.  And 
Herodian  often  has  Apxti  or  iwaertia  /icrairc<7ov<ra  c/c,  k.  r.  X, 

s  Appears  of  all  the  men,  ^c»]  Knieger  aptly  cites  Cicero  Brut.  18. 
**  Huic  Antiphontem  Rhamnasium  similia  quaedam  habuisse  conscripta;  quo 
neminem  unquam  melius  uUam  oravisse  capitis  causam,  quum  se  ipsa 
defenderet,  se  audiente,  locuples  auctor  scripsit  Thucydides." 

0  Beyond  all,]  According  to  the  usual  custom  of  renegades  and  desert- 
ers ;  for  such  he  was,  having  been  not,  like  Antipho  andTheramenes,  origin- 
ally of  the  oligarchical  party,  but  one  who  had  passed  over  to  it,  with  many 
other  eminent  persons,  from  the  democratical  party, 

VOL.  III.  t 
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hthlMty^  never  jretura  to  his  county,  to  live  under  an  olig- 
archy.^^ He,  moreover^  after  he  had  once  engaged  in  the 
business,  showed  himself  by  far  the  most  to  bedqiended  upon 
at  the  hour  of  danger.^^  Thfyameoes  ^\  too,  son  of  Agnon, 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  powers  both  of  thought  and  elocution, 
was  a  .primary  mover  of  the  plan  for  abolishing  democracy. 
So  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  business,  though  difficult, 
yet  being  managed  by  so  many  and  able  men,  should  have 
soooeededL  An  arduous  undertaking,  however,  was  it  ^^  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  liberty  of  the  Athenian  people  (at  about  the 
hundredth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants)  who  had 
not  only  kfK»wn  no  subjection,  but  had  Cor  above  the  half  of 
diat  time  been  accustomed  themselves  to  rule  over  others. 

LXIX.  When  the  assembly,  after  having  sanctioned  these 
measures,  no  one  contradicting  ^  was  dissolved,  then  they  af- 
terwards brought  the  four  hundred  into  the  council-hall  in  the 
following  manner :  The  Athenians  were  all  continually  partly 
stationed  at  the  walls,  and  partly  drawn  up  in  arms,  because 
of  the  enemy  at  Decelea.  On  that  day,  then,  they  suffered 
such  as  were  not  in  the  secret  to  depart,  as  they  were  accus- 


10  He  fooM  never  reium^  '4^.]  Such  is  the  seme  assigned  by  all  the 
translators.  But  may  it  not  be  this :  "  thinking  that  he  would  never  be 
recalled  by  an  oligarchy?"  The  trae  reason  whv  Alcibiades  could  not  be 
expected  to  return  was,  that  he  had  broken  with  the  oligarchical  party : 
and  having  become  the  object  of  their  aversion,  could  -expect  no  recall 
from  them, 

1 1  Jfter  he  had  once  engaged,  ^c.]  On  this  passage  the  translators  difbr 
in  their  views.  The  question  turns  upon  the  sense  of  ^cpeyyvwraroc :  that 
which  I  have  assigned  is  most  agreeable  to  the  primitive  signification  of 
the  wordy  and  is  confirmed  by  Dio  Cass.  S69,  16.  oir  ptptyyvtfi  irient 
dapeo(/vrmv :  and  so  Smith,  though  his  authority  is  but  slender. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  expression :  Soph.  Elect,  94S. 
Tl  ydp  rcXcuctc,  iv  iy^  ^(pkyyvoQ.  .£flchyl.  Theb.  39S.  rtC—  irpotfrariiv 
fipiyyvoci  and  445.  f§piyyvw  ^povpif/ui,  466.  and  799.  HfXaic  fipkyyvo%Q 
^^pa^i&fu^a  irpoerArati:, 

*<  l^fwnenes.]    On  this  person  see  the  references  in  Goeller. 

13  An  arduous  undertaking,  ^c.]    Such  is  plainly  the  sense  of  x^irov  ifv. 


and 

*  grievous 


not  that  assttned  b^  Hobbes,  **  it  were  sore  with  the  people;"  or 
_  ievous  it  was,    as  Smith  renders.    The  Latin  version  of  Portus  might 

have  taught  them  better.    Thucydides  does  not  mean  to  deplore  their  loss 

of  liberty,  or  that  it  was  hard  to  lose  it;  he  only  adverts  to  the  difficulty 

of  the  undertaking. 

1  No  one  contraMcHng.]    As  we  say,  nem.  con.   The  Latin  phrase  seems 

borrowed  firom  the  Greek  one. 
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tomed ;  but  to  thofie  wfao  were  of  the  combioation  it  w^^m^iiy 
ordered,  not  to  r^air  to  the  {dace  of  arms  ' ,  but  tp  jw^jt  at  a 
distance  ^  and  if  any  should  hinder  what  was  to  -be  Aqu^  tif> 
take  up  arms,  and  permit  no  later&renoe.  There  were  al$o 
provided  some  Andrians  and  Tenians  S  as  also  three  fauo/dred 
of  Carystians,  and  those  .^Eginetes  wlio  bad  been  sent  .by  tibe 
Athenians  to  colonise  that  island,  and  came  on  puipose  for 
this  business  with  dieir  own  arms.  Matters  beiog  dius  ar* 
ranged,  the  foiur  hundred  going  each  with  a  small  coogealed 
sword,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  youths  widi  them,  whose 
hands  they  employed  whenever  there  were  occasion  to  de^^ 
spatch  any  one  ^  came  upon  the  counsellors  by  ballot  who  wece 
in  the  council-chamber,  and  bid  them  take  their  wages  and  be 
gone.  These  they  had  brought  with  them,  for  the  wbole  of 
the  time  that  was  behind  ^,  and  they  gave  them  the  money  as 
they  went  out 

LXX.  As  in  this  manner  the  council  sneaked  off  yrithout 
the  least  opposition,  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  attempted  uq 
change,  but  kept  quiet,  the  four  hundred  then  entering  into 
the  council-chamber,  created  Prytanes  amongst  them  by  lot, 
and  whatever  were  the  customary  observances  of  the  Oreeks, 


«  Place  of  arntf.]  Not  camp,  as  Hobt>e8  and  Smith  render.  This  jseems 
to  have  been  an  open  square  in  some  central  part  of  the  city,  where  there 
was  room  to  draw  up  and  exercise  a  considerable  body  of  infantry,  and,  no 
doubt,  provided  with  places  of  shelter  for  bad  weather,  and  for  the  night. 

^  Wait  at  a  distance,]  It  is  clear  that  the  place  of  arms  was  situated  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  council-hall. 

4  Temofu.]  These  seem  to  have  been  xXripovxot  of  the  Athenians,  as 
being  mentioned  with  the  Carystians  and  i^inetes,  who  were  such.  Hudros 
had  been  partly  settled  with  such,  as  we  find  from  Plutarch  Pericl.  c.  11. 
(Goeller.) 

s  Despatch  any  one^  Xupovpytiv  is  here  used^  by  an  Attic  euphemism, 
for  iLvaiptiv. 

These  youths  were  probably  those  young  men  of  family  before  men- 
tioned, who  were  especially  zealous  and  active  in  bringing  in  oligarchy. 

G  The  whole  of  the  time  that  was  behind.]  The  sense  of  this  expression 
Tov  vvroXoiTrov  xpovov  is  dubious.  Boeckh.,  referred  to  by.  Goeller,  takes  it 
to  denote  the  pay  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  But  Krueger  o)]jects  to  tfie 
great  and  needless  expense  that  would  suppose,  and  understands  it  of  the 
arrears,  Goeller,  however,  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Boeckh.,  and  .thinks 
that,  perhaps,  no  very  considerable  part  of  the  year  remained.  For  v^y 
own  part,  I  would  use  the  words  of  a  well-known  prudent  chcuacte)*, 
^  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.*' 

z  2 
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by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  they  used  on  entering  into  office ; 
but  afterwards  making  many  alterations  from  that  form  of  ad- 
ministration which  was  pursued  under  the  democracy,  except 
that  they  did  not  recall  the  exiles,  on  account  of  Alcibiades,  in 
other  respects  they  administered  the  state  imperiously.  And 
certain  persons,  not  many  in  number,  who  seemed  convenient 
to  be  made  away  with,  they  put  to  death.^  Others  they  threw 
into  prison,  and  some  also  they  sent  abroad.^  They  also  send 
messages,  by  herald,  to  Agis,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
was  at  Decelea,  saying  that  they  were  willing  to  come  to  terms 
of  peace  ^,  and  telling  him  he  ought  to  treat  with  them  rather 
than  with  the  fickle  and  faithless  multitude. 

LXXI.  But  he  supposing  the  state  was  not  yet  quiet,  and 
that  the  people  would  not  immediately  yield  up  their  antient 
freedom,  and  that  if  they  should  see  him  coming  in  great  force, 
they  would  never  keep  still ;  nor,  at  the  present,  thoroughly 
relying  on  their  no  longer  rising  in  tumult ;  he  returned  no 
pacific  answer  to  the  messengers  from  the  four  hundred,  but 
sending  for  a  considerable  additional  force  from  Peloponnesus, 
not  long  afiier  descended  himself  with  the  garrison  from  De- 
celea, and  the  fresh  reinforcements,  to  the  walls  of  Athens, 
hoping  that,  either  through  tumult,  they  would  submit  on 
whatever  terms  he  wished,  or,  in  all  probability,  be  subdued 
at  the  first  onset,  because  of  the  confusion  both  within  and 
without  the  city.  For  the  long  walls  he  thought  he'  could  not 
fail  of  taking,  by  reason  of  the  destitution  of  defence.     But 


1  Certain  pertons,  not  man^ 
lution,  consiaering  the  aroazini 

with  most  others  of  the  Greeks,  was  mild  and  bloodless.  **  In  the  general 
conduct  of  the  business/'  says  Mitford,  '*  we  see  something  very  different 
'horn  the  tumultuous  reyolutions  so  numerous  among  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics. Nowhere  else,  in  the  accounts  remaining  to  us,  can  we  discover  such 
a  resard  for  all  the  forms  of  an  established  constitution.  None  of  those 
pubuc  massacres  took  place,  which  were  so  usual  in  Grecian  revolutions : 
public  executions,  with  the  pretence  of  law  or  popular  judgment,  were  also 
avoided.  Yet,"  adds  the  same  historian,  **  even  in  this  revolution  at 
Athens,  we  find  strong  relics  of  barbarism  (1  must  risk  the  expression),  and 
very  defective  notions  of  policy." 

>  Sent  abroad,]    Or,  as  we  say,  transported^  and  the  French  used  to  say, 
deported. 

3  Come  to  temu  of  peace.]    This  signification  of  KvyKtaptiv  also  occurs 
at  1. 5,  87. 
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when  he  approached  close,  and  the  Athenians  within  the  city 
fell  into  no  commotion  whatever,  but  had  sent  forth  the  cavalry, 
and  a  .detachment  of  heavy  and  of  light-armed,  and  bowmen, 
and,  by  reason  of  the  enemy's  near  approach,  had  beaten  down 
certain  of  them,  and  got  possession  of  some  bodies  and  arms ; 
then,  indeed,  finding  how  matters  stood,  he  led  his  army  back. 
And  himself  and  the  force  under  him  remained  stationary  at 
Decelea ;  but  the  new  comers,  after  some  days'  stay  in  the 
country,  he  sent  home.  Afterwards  the  four  hundred  again  sent 
ambassadors  to  Agis ;  and  upon  his  now  receiving  them  better, 
they,  at  his  recommendation,  sent  an  embassy  to  Lacedaemon 
to  negotiate  a  treaty,  being  desirous  of  coming  to  some  ac« 
commodation. 

LXXII.  ,  They  also  sent  ten  persons  to  Samos,  to  comfort 
and  encourage  the  army  ^,  and  give  them  to  understand  ^^  that 
the  oligarchy  was  not  established  to  the  injury  of  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants,  but  for  the  safety  of  the  state  at  large,  and  that 
those  who  had  the  conduct  of  afiairs  were  not  four  hundred 
alone,  but  five  hundred.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Athenians 
had  never,  by  reason  of  expeditions,  and  busy  employments 
abroad,  assembled  for  consultation  upon  any  affair,  however 
important,  with  five  hundred  present"  Giving,  also,  directions 
us  to  what  was  proper  to  be  said,  they  despatched  the  messen- 
gers, immediately  after  the  settlement  of  their  present  consti-* 
tution  \  fearing  lest  (what  really  came  to  pass)  the  seafaring 
multitude  would  not  only  not  be  willing  to  abide  by  the  oli- 
garchical constitution,  but  (the  evil  commencing  fi-om  thence) 
might  be  the  means  of  turning  them  out  of  their  places. 

LXXIII.  For  in  Samos  there  had  been  already  a  commo- 
tion respecting  a  change  to  oligarchy,  and  the  following  oc- 
currences took  place  about  the  same  time  that  the  four  hundred 
were  established  at  Athens.  Those  Samians  that  had  risen 
upon  the  powerftil,  and  were  of  the  popular  party,  changing 


>  To  comfort  and  encourage  the  armi/.]  So  the  expression  "  speak  com- 
fortably to  "  in  2  Sam.  19,  7.  2  Chron.  30,  22.  5,  26.  Is.  40,  2.  Hos.  2, 14. 

^  Settlement  of,  (Jc.l  Acacius  and  Hobbes  render,  *'  after  the  change  iv 
government.'*    But  tiiis  u  rather  an  exposition  than  a  version. 
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d^in,  and  being  persuaded  by  Pisander  when  he  went,  and 
by  the  Athenians  of  the  association,  became  also  members  of 
^htat  cabal^  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  were  ready  to 
flrUke  an  attack  on  the  rest  of  the  people,  as  being  of  the  de- 
Incicraticat  party.  And  Hjrperbolus  ^  a  certain  Athenian,  a 
mean  person,  ostracized  not  from  any  fear  of  his  power  or 
e6h6e(}aence,  but  for  his  villany  and  the  disgrace  he  was  to  the 
dty ;  him  they  put  to  death,  with  the  countenance  of  Char- 
minus^  one  of  the  generals,  and  certain  of  the  Athenians  there  % 
havhig  given  them  their  faith.  Other  such  actions,  too,  they 
committed  by  their  connivance,  and  were  bent  on  making  an 
attack  on  the  many  (i.  e.  the  popular  party).  But  they  having 
had  intelligence  of  their  design,  make  known  what  was  in  agi- 
tation to  Leon  and  Diomedon  (for  they,  by  reason  of  their 
iavoUf  with  the  people,  bore  the  oligarchy  but  unwillingly), 
and  to  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  one  a  commander  of  a 
trireme^  the  other  an  officer  of  heavy-armed,  also  to  others 
#hd  were  supposed  to  have  been  ever  most  opposed  to  the 
cabal.  These  they  intreated  not  to  look  on  and  see  themselves 
destroyed^  and  Samos  alienated  from  the  Athenians,  by  which 
alone  their  dominion  had  been  kept  together  as  it  was.  On 
hearing  this^  they  went  to  the  soldiery,  and  urged  them,  one  by 
one^  not  to  suffer  it ;  and  especially  they  canvassed  the  Para- 
lians^  who  were  Athenians,  and  all  the  crew  freemen  ^,  such 
having  ever  before  been  opposed  to  oligarchy.  And  Leon 
and  Diomedon,  when  they  went  on  any  cruize,  left  them  some 
ships  as  a  guard.  So  that  on  the  three  hundred  making  their 
attack  on  them,  all  those  crews  going  to  their  help,  and  espe- 
cially the  Paralians  %  the  popular  party  of  the  Samians  got  the 


1  Ifyperbolus.]  On  this  person  Goeller  refers  to  Photius,  Harpocrat., 
Smdas,  Schol.  on  Lucian.  Tim.  1. 1.  p.  lOO.  Plutarch  Vit.  Alcib.  c.  15. 
Nic.  c.  11.  Scholiasts  on  Aristopb.  £q.  851.  1301.  1360.  Acham.  846. 
Vesp.  1001.  Pac.  680.  691. 1319.  Thesm.  847.  Pint.  1038.  Nub.  619, 873. 
Plutarch  de  Herod,  malign.  3.  He  was  the  last  that  suffered  banishment 
by  ostradsm,  on  which  Goeller  refers  to  Meier  and  Schoemann. 

3  With  the  countenance  of,  ^c]  Mitford  takes  the  sense  to  be,  that 
^  they  killed  Charminus  and  others.'*  But  no  translator  has  assigned  such 
a  sense,  as  being  at  variance  with  what  follows.  The  signification  of  /xerd, 
by  which  it  implies  countenance  and  abetting,  has  been  illustrated  by  Duker. 

^  All  the  cretv  freemen.]  Not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  ships  (except, 
perhaps,  the  Salaminia^  composed  partly  of  slaves,  who  workea  in  chains. 

*  Paraliam^]    i.  e.  tnose  of  the  ship  Paralus. 
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better,  and  killed  some  thirty  of  the  three  kendred,  and  thirty- 
eight  of  the  ringleaders  they  bamished.  For  the  rest  th^  de- 
clared an  amnesty,  and  afterwards  tbey  were  goremed  by  a 
democracy. 

LXXIV.    But  the  Paralus,  and  on  board  of  it  Chaereafl 
son  of  Arcbestratus^  an  Athenian,   who   had   been   active 
for  the  late  change,  the  Samians  sent  in  hmte  to  Athens^ 
to  announce  what  had  happened;    for  they  knew  not  aa 
yet  of  the  four  hundred  archons.^      Immediatdy  on  thdr 
making   the  harbour,   the  four  hnndred  threw  into  prison 
some  two  or  three  of  the  Paralians,  and  taking  away  the 
ship  from  the  rest,  removed  them  into  another  vessel,  made  to 
receive  soldiers  %  and  appointed  them  to  keep  guard  about 
Eubcea.     But  Chasreas,  immediately  on  seeing  what  hap- 
pened, contrived  to  secrete  himself,  and  going  back  to  EaboNiy 
tells  the  soldiery  what  had  been  done  by  the  Athenians,  ex- 
aggerating and  painting  every  thing  in  dreadful  colours ;  aa 
that  *^  they  punished  all  with  stripes  ^,  and  that  no  opposition 
could  be  made  to  those  that  held  the  government ;  and  that 
their  wives  and  children  at  home  are  insulted  ^ ;  also,  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  apprehend  and  put  in  confinement  the  rela- 
tions of  such  of  the  soldiery  on  service  at  Samos  as  are  not  of 
their  party,  in  order,  if  they  would  submit  to  their  authority, 
to  put  the  hostages  to  death/'  And  many  stories  he  told,  add- 
ing falsities  of  his  own. 

LXXV.   On  hearing  this,  the  men  at  first  were  going  to 
throw  their  missiles  at  those  who  had  had  most  hand  in  the 


t  Knew  not  tu  yet  of  the  four  hundred  archont,'\  Or,  governon.  In  this 
there  is  something  sarcastic ;  q.  d.  there  had  been  before  ten  archons,  now 
there  were  four  hondred. 

^  Made  to  receive  soldiers^  And,  consequently,  of  a  larger  and  stronger 
make.    The  difference  I  haye  before  pointed  out. 

9  Punished  ail  wUh  stripes.]  i.  e.  ali  that  disobeyed  them.  Smith  well 
renders  (or  rather  paraphrases),  **  every  citicen  was  kept  in  awe  by  whips 
and  scourges.'* 

4  Insulted.]  Smith  strangely  understands  this  of  the  ^  insolence  of 
whips  and  scourges;"  a  piece  of  judgment  much  on  a  par  with  the  school- 
master's interpretation  of  the  Horatian  **  SubUmi  flagello  Tange  Chloera 
semel  arrogantem." 

z  4 
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oligarchy,  and  at  such  others  as  had  taken  part  m  it;  when, 
however,  being  hindered  by  some  who  were  of  neither  party  ^, 
and  being  admonished  not  to  ruin  affiiirs,  the  enemy's  ships 
Ijdng  so  near  in  hostile  array,  they  desisted.  After  this, 
Thrasybulus  son  of  Lycus,  and  Thrasyllus  (for  those  were 
the  principal  authors  of  the  change),  being  earnestly  bent  on 
turning  the  government  into  a  democracy,  swore  all  the  sol- 
diers (especially  those  of  the  oligarchy),  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  ^^  that  verily  they  would  be  governed  by  democracy, 
and  would  preserve  concord,  and  actively  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Peloponnesians,  and  would  be  enemies  to  the  four 
hundred,  and  hold  no  correspondence  with  them.*'  All  the 
Samians,  too,  who  were  of  military  age  took  the  same  oath ; 
and  the  soldiery  communicated  the  whole  matter,  and  the  pro- 
bable results  of  the  dangers,  to  the  Samians,  conceiving  that 
neither  those  nor  themselves  had  any  other  refuge  of  safety  % 
but  that  whether  the  four  hundred  should  gain  the  upper 
band,  or  the  enemies  at  Miletus,  perish  they  must. 

LXXVI.  To  such  an  eagerness  of  contention  had  they  at 
this  time  arrived;  the  one  party  compelling  the  city  to  be 
under  democracy,  the  other  forcing  the  army  to  be  under 

1  Of  neither  pariy,]  L  e.  neutrals,  or  mod^^  So  I,  with  Goeller, 
understand  the  SUi  fuaov.  The  translators  take  it  to  mean  "  interpoted  to 
part  them;"  but  that  sense  would  require  yivojdvinv.  I  must  not  omit 
to  observe  that  the  fiaXKnv  just  before  seems  not  rkhtly  to  be  confined  to 
dartif  but  may  be  extended  to  missiles  of  every  kin(^  such  as  rage  is  likely 
to  resort  to,  stones,  sticks,  &c. 

*  Had  any  other  refuge  ofMofety,]   Namely,  but  in  their  asnstance.    The 

Ehrase  ciTo^rpo^^  cwiipiaQ  (wnicn  also  occurs  at  1. 4,  76.)  is  very  rare,  nor 
ave  I  met  with  any  other  example.  Josephus,  however.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  2, 
11,  4.,  has  d?ro9rpo0^v  <ra>r4pcov,  by  which  he  seems  to  have  here  taken  the 
genitive  for  an  adjective.  'Airo^rpo^i)  kok&v  occurs  in  E'Urip.  Med.  795. 
Soph.  frag,  incert.  27.  and  Liben.  Or.  501.  B.  and  509.  B.  The  term  is 
used  with  Znf^iac  by  Eurip.  Med.  1220.,  and  with  rvxvc  by  ^schyl.  Prom. 
794.  It,  however,  more  frequently  occurs  without  any  genitive,  in  the 
sense  rrfuge,  where  ffwrffp/ac  is  understood.  Herodotus  2,  13.  has  the 
strange  phrase  6  yap  ^i}  ^l  ion  ^iaroQ  oiitfilri  £\Xfi  dvofrrpo^fi*  where  at  i;^. 
I  wo^d  subaud  wtpL 

The  whole  passage  is  well  paraphrased  by  Mitford  thus :  **  Henceforward 
the  Samians  were  admitted  to  all  councils,  as  men  engaged  in  the  same 
cause  with  the  Athenians,  and  bound  by  the  same  interest,  whose  assistance 
was  necessary  to  their  welfare,  and  whose  welfare  depended  upon  their 


success.'* 
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oligarchy.  And  presently  the  army  held  an  assembly^,* 
wherein  they  deposed  the  former  commanders^,  and  chose 
others,  and  also  trierarchs,  of  whom  were  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus.  They  also  rose  up,  one  among  another,  and 
addressed,  among  other  counsels  and  exhortations,  the  follpw- 
ing :  —  that  ^^  there  was  no  need  to  be  dispirited  because  the  city 
had  revolted  from  them;  for  that  the  lesser  number  had 
seceded  from  the  greater,  and  that  in  all  respects  better  pro- 
vided.^ For  themselves  having  the  whole  of  the  navy,  could 
compel  the  rest  of  the  subject  states  to  contribute  money, 
equally  as  if  they  set  out  for  that  purpose  from  Athens.'^ 
For  they  had  in  their  possession  Samos,  a  state  of  no  de- 
spicable strength,  but  which  came  within  a  little  of  depriving 
the  Athenians,  when  it  was  with  them,  of  the  empire  of  the 
sea.  That  they  were  resisting  the  enemy  from  the  same 
place  as  before  ^ ;  and  that  they  were  better  able,  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  fleet,  to  provide  themselves  with  necessaries 
than  those  in  the  city.  That  it  was  through  their  being 
stationed  to  oppose  the  enemy  at  Samos,  that  they  (i.  e.  the 
Athenians  at  home)  kept  themselves  masters  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Piraeeus ;  and  now  they  would  be  brought  to  that  pass, 
unless  they  would  choose  to  give  them  back  the  constitution ; 
and  that  themselves  were  better  able  to  exclude  those  from 
the  use  of  the  sea  than  to  be  excluded  by  them.  That  the 
assistance  which  the  city  rendered  them  towards  overcoming 
the  enemy  was  trifling,  and  not  worth  mentioning ;  and  that 
they  (i.e.  those  of  Samos)  had  lost  nothing,  since  they  (i.e.  those 
at  Athens)  had  no  more  money  to  send  them  (but  the  soldiers 
had  to  provide  it  for  themselves),  nor  wholesome  counsel,  for 
which  a  state  exercises  command  over  armies.     Nay,  that  in 


1  Held  an  assembly.]  Thus  taking  upon  themselves  to  be  the  common- 
wealth. 

^  Deposed  the  former  commanders.]  Not,  it  seems,  thinking  them  suffi- 
ciently zealous ;  for  they  appear  to  have  been  moderate  men. 

9  Better  provided.]  The  word  iropifioc  is  rare,  but  it  occurs  in  ^chyl. 
Eum.  and  Aristophanes.    See  Dr.  Blomfield  on  ^schyl.  P.  V.  959. 

^  EquaUff  as  ifiheyt^c.]  This  alludes  to  the  squadrons  sent  to  collect 
the  tribute,  &c.  from  the  allies. 

^  Thetf  were  resisting,  ^c]  Hobbes, "  that  the  seat  of  war  was  the  same 
as  before." 
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this  respect  those  had  erred,  by  abrogating  the  laws  of  their 
coantry,  while  they  preserved  them^  and  would  endeavonr  to 
compel  tJiem  to  do  the  same.  So  that  those  in  the  camp 
who  should  give  counsel  were  not  inferior  to  those  in  the 
city.  Also  that  Alcibiades  would,  if  they  should  grant  him 
security  and  safe  return,  gladly  procure  them  the  alliance  of 
the  king.  And  what  was  most  of  all,  if  they  should  be 
altogether  unsuccessful  in  their  attempt,  to  those  possessed  of 
so  powerful  a  navy  there  were  numerous  retreats  and  places  of 
refuge,  in  which  they  should  find  both  cities  and  lands."  ^ 

LXXVII.  Having  thus  discussed  afiairs  in  the  assembly, 
and  encouraged  each  other,  they  not  the  less  vigorously  set 
about  preparations  for  the  war.  As  to  the  ten  ambassadors 
sent  to  Samos  by  the  four  hundred,  they,  on  hearing  of  these 
proceedings,  while  yet  at  Delus,  kept  quiet. 

LXXVIIL  About  the  same  time  also  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  at  Miletus  clamoured  among  themselves  that  affairs  were 
ruined  by  Astyochus  and  Tissaphernes ;  the  former  befaig 
neither  heretofore  willing  to  come  to  battle,  while  yet  they 
themselves  were  in  full  strength  and  the  navy  of  the  Athenians 
inconsiderable,  nor  now,  when  they  are  said  to  be  at  faction, 


0  Tkat  there  were  nuitteroui  retreats,  4'<?.]  In  the  then  thinly  settled  state 
of  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  what  is  now  the  civilised  world,  opportunities 
for  colonisation  abounded,  and  were  always  looked  to  with  hope  by  the 
oppressed  or  unfortunate  at  home,  whether  states  or  individuals.  It  was  this 
sort  of  feeling  that  wrung  from  Johnson  the  fine  apostrophe  in  his  '*  Lon- 
don" (170):— 

**  Has  Heav'n  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste  or  undiscover'd  shore  ? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaim'd  by  Spain  ? 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore. 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more !  " 

Goeller  remarks  that  this  whole  passage,  expressed  in  oraikme  obHqua, 
contuns  (like  many  others)  the  seeds  of  orations,  which  were  intended  to  be 
worked  up  in  that  form  when  the  whole  was  completed.  A  remark,  indeed, 
very^  applicable  to  this  eighth  book,  which  manifestly  appears  to  have  been 
left  in  a  very  rough  and  incomplete  state.  But  there  are  many  such  indi- 
rect passages,  containing  the  germ  of  orations,  in  all  parts  of  the  history ; 
and  those  may  be  regaraed  as  the  most  difficult,  and  certainly  least  attrac- 
tive parts. 
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and  their  ships  are  not  yet  brought  together;  but,  waiting  for 
the  Phcenician  ships  from  Tissapfaemes,  a  mere  name  S  and 
nothing  real,  they  are  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  procrastina^ 
tion  ^ :  also  that  Tissaphemesj  by  not  bringing  up  the  ships,  and 
by  not  giving  out  the  pay  regularly  nor  in  fuU,  is  spoiling  the 
navy.  Therefore,  they  said,  they  ought  no  longer  to  procras- 
tinate, but  to  hazard  a  battle.  In  this  meeting  the  Syracusans 
were  the  chief  instigators. 

LXXIX.  And  now  the  allies  and  Astyochus  having  heard 
of  this  murmuring,  and  it  being  in  council  determined  to 
come  to  battle,  especially  after  they  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  tumult  at  Samos,  weighed  anchor  with  all  their  ships, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twelve ;  and  having  ordered 
the  Milesians  to  go  by  land  to  Mycale,  they  proceeded  to  the 
same  place  by  sea*  The  Athenians,  with  the  eighty  ships 
from  Samos,  which  happened  to  be  riding  at  anchor  at  Glauce 
near  Mycale  (Samos  being  there  but  a  little  distance  ^  from 
the  continent,  fronting  Mycale),  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  ships  making  sail  towards  them,  retreated  to  Samos ; 
not  conceiving  themselves  to  be  in  sufficient  strength  to  hazard 
the  event  of  battle;  and  moreorer  (though  they  saw  that  those 
from  Miletus  were  desirous  to  fight),  they  were  expecting 
Strombichides,  from  the  Hellespont,  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance with  the  ships  which  had  gone  from  Chios  to  Abydos, 
for  a  message  had  been  before  despatched  to  him  to  that 
effect ;  and  thus  these  retreated  to  Samos :  while  the  Pelopon* 
nesians,  making  port  at  Mycale,  there  encamped,  as  did  the 


1  A  mere  name,"]  Or,  as  we  say,  sham,  Knieger  compares,  from  Plato, 
rotrro  tlvat  fiSvov  ovofia,  Tf  ^  *pyVi  &c.  This  use  of  dXXjuQ  is  remarkable : 
it  is  said  by  Goeller  to  stand  for  non  nisi.  Indeed,  it  almost  becomes  an 
adjective.  Toup  on  Longinus  compares  Aristid.  1, 135.  ovo/ia  aXXiag  6vTac, 
and  2, 502.  dSXutc  ovo/ia.  To  which  may  be  added  Eurip.  Troad.  476.  Philo 
Jud.  p.  541.  api^fiov  aXXciic.     Dio  Cass.  1 101, 38.  KaXkiaviafia  dXKioc  $v. 

^  Ktuned  hu  procrattinaiion,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense,  which  is  that 
assigned  by  the  Scholiast,  Hesychius,  Duker,  and  others.  To  the  single 
example  from  Thucyd.  8, 87.  of  this  extraordinary  use  of  the  word,  may  be 
added  Herod.  7, 120.  SiarpiJ^Hvai,  where,  had  Wasse  remarked  this  passage 
of  Thucydides,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  var.  lect.  hrpip,  is  a  mere  gloss, 
or  a  irapaSiop^wtriQ. 

3  Little  distance.]  Only  about  three  or  four  m\\e»,  being  separated  by 
what  is  now  called  the  Little  Boccaze,  or  channel. 
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land  forces  of  the  Milesians  and  the  neighbouring  people; 
and  on  the  day  following,  as  they  were  about  to  make  sail  for 
Samos,  news  reached  them  of  the  arrival  of  Strombichides 
with  the  fleet  from  the  Hellespont,  wherefore  they  immediately 
sailed  away  to  Miletus. 

And  now  the  Athenians,  on  the  accession  of  this  fleet, 
themselves  make  sail  to  Miletus  with  one  hundred  and  eight 
ships,  meaning  to  come  to  an  engagement.  But  when  no  force 
came  out  against  them,  they  sailed  away  back  to  Samos. 

LXXX.  Immediately  after  this,  the  same  summer,  the 
Peloponnesians,  after  they  had  refused  to  go  forth  to  meet 
the  enemy,  as  thinking  themselves,  even  in  full  force  ^,  not  a 
match  for  them,  being  in  ^eat  striiits  whence  they  should 
procure  money  for  so  many  ships,  especially  as  Tissaphemes 
supplied  the  pay  irregularly ;  they,  therefore,  send  Clearchus 
son  of  Ramphius,  with  forty  ships,  to  Pharnabazus,  agreeably 
to  the  order  at  first  received  from  Peloponnesus.  Indeed, 
Pharnabazus  had  sent  for  them,  and  was  ready  to  furnish 
them  with  support;  and,  moreover,  Byzantium  had  sent  a 
message  to  them  respecting  a  revolt.  Then  those  ships  of  the 
Peloponnesians  having  put  out  into  the  main  sea,  that  they 
might  escape  the  notice  of  the  Athenians  on  the  voyage, 
were  tempest-tossed,  and  some  (the  greater  part)  with  Cle- 
archus having  reached  Delos,  afterwards  come  back  to 
Miletus  (Clearchus,  however,  again  going  thence  to  the 
Hellespont  by  land,  as  being  appointed  governor  there), 
while  the  rest,  under  the  command  of  Elixus,  the  Megarsean, 
ten  in  number,  having  arrived  in  safety  at  the  Hellespont, 
bring  over  Byzantium  to  revolt.*^ 

After  this,  those  of  Samos  hearing  of  it,  send  a  reinforce- 
ment of  ships  and  a  force  for  garrison  to  the  Hellespont;  and 


»  In  J\iil  force,]  I  agree  with  Valla,  Heilman,  and  Krueger,  that  A^pSai^ 
raXc  vavffiv  should  be  joined  with  dliSfAaxoi,  not  with  Avravdyovro,  as  Portus 
and  others  take  it. 

3  Were  tempest-tossed,  and  some,  S^c  ]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
contort  and  perplexed  words  of  the  original.  Krueger  is  of  opinion  that 
there  is  some  corruption:  Goeller  thinks  not.  There  may  possibly  be  a 
lacuna  after  MtXijrov :  but  probably  this  is  one  of  those  many  passages  of  the 
present  book  which  never  received  the  author's  last  hand. 
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there  occurred  a  petty  sea-fight  off  Byzantium  with  eight  ships 
to  eight 

.  LXXXI.  And  now  those  who  were  in  authority  at  Samos, 
and  particularly  Thrasybulus,  who  had  ever  (especially  since 
he  had  effected  the  change  of  government)  adhered  to  the 
same  opinion,  that  Alcibiades  should  be  recalled,  and  at  last 
had,  in  an  assembly,  persuaded  the  bulk  of  the  soldiers  to 
that  measure;  and  they  having  decreed  return  and  security 
to  Alcibiades,  he  went  to  Tissaphernes,  and  brought  Alci- 
biades to  Samos,  conceiving  that  it  would  be  their  own  safety 
if  they  could  detach  Tissaphernes  from  the  Peloponnesians. 
On  an  assembly  being  held,  Alcibiades  complained  of  and 
bewailed  the  private  calamity  of  his  exile ;  then  dilating  on 
public  afiairs,  he  put  them  in  no  small  hopes  of  the  future, 
and  exaggeratingly  set  forth  his  own  influence  with  Tissar 
phernes,  in  order  that  those  who  maintained  the  oligarchy  at 
home  might  stand  in  awe  of  him,  and  the  combination  be 
dissolved ;  and  that  those  in  Samos  might  hold  him  in  the 
greater  honour,  and  take  the  more  courage;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  enemy  might  feel  the  utmost  hatred  of  Tissaphernes  ^, 
and  be  brought  to  abandon  the  hopes  they  entertained.  Alci- 
biades, therefore,  with  a  great  parade  of  words,  undertook  to 
say,  '^  that  Tissaphernes  had  solemnly  engaged  to  him  that  as 
long  as  he  had  any  thing  Ijeft,  if  he  could  but  trust  the  Athe- 
nians, they  should  never  want  for  support,  no  not  if  he  were 
driven  to  sell  his  last  couch  ^ ;  also,  that  he  would  bring  up  the 
Phoenician  ships  now  at  Aspendus  for  the  Athenians^  and  not 
the  Peloponnesians  i  and  that  he  would  place  reliance  only  on 


1  Fed  Vie  utmost  hatred  of  Tuiaphemes.]  Such  Hack  has  shown  to  be 
the  sense,  by  a  comparison  of  a  kindred  passage  at  c.  63,   See  his  note. 

2  Sell  hu  last  coueh.'l  This  was  quite  in  the  hyperbolical  style  of  the 
Bast.  There  is  something  very  similar  in  the  following  passages :  Xen. 
An&b.  7,  By  5.  Kal  irooo^aviwafiivo^j  ti  fii)  y  &\kiaq  Uvvw,  Kai  dTToSofuvo^  rd 
aain-ov  cfi4ria.  and  Hist.  5, 3.  where  Cyrus  says,  idv  di  koI  ravra  UXiiry,  Kai 
rhv  dpovov  KaroKdyf/HV,  l^*  ^  Ua^ijTO,  &vra  apyvpovv  Kal  Kpvoow,  Themist. 
309.  C.  Kal  Toi  rd  xpiift«»'a  7*  d^t€K6fAivoy,  Kai  rdf  vovc,  Kal  rowc  trTparuaraCf 
Kal  vfj  Ata  yt  rbv  x'^'^^^va  rbv  riKtvTaiov,  Aristoph.  Lyrist.  114.  lytt  Sk  y  &v, 
Kdv  fu  Xpe(i|  rovyKVK\ov  Tovrl  Kara^ei<raVf  &C.  Diog.Laert.  6,  87.  l^apyvpt^ 
(TatT^ai  Tt)v  ovffiav.  Isseus  p.  55,21.  oIkov  —  dtoXuiiKiKac,  kcu  i^apyvpwdfAtvoc 
irtviav  6dvpy.  'EXctpyvpoM  signifies,  as  we  say>  to  turn  into  money. 
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the  Athenians  on  condition  that  he  (Alcibiades)  should  re- 
turn, and  would  be  bound  for  them. 

LXXXIL  On  hearing  these  and  many  otiier  such  speeches, 
they  immediately  chose  him  commander,  conjointly  with  the 
former  ones,  and  committed  all  affiiirs  to  his  management.^ 
Indeed,  their  present  hope  of  preservation,  and  being  avenged 
on  the  four  hundred,  not  a  man  would  have  bartered  for  any 
price;  and  they  were  now  ready,  irom  their  exultation  at 
these  speeches,  to  hold  in  contempt  their  present  enemies,  and 
sail  for  the  Pirseus.  Their  going,  however,  to  Piraeus,  to  the 
abandonment  of  their  nearer  enemies,  though  many  urged  it, 
he  wholly  forbade ;  but,  he  said,  **  since  he  had  been  chosen 
commander  in  chie^  he  would  first  go  to  Tissaphernes,  and 
manage  the  business  of  the  war."  And  from  this  assembly  he 
immediately  set  out  thither,  in  order  that  be  might  seem  to 
communicate  every  thing  with  him;  moreover,  as  wishing 
to  be  of  greater  consequence  in  his  eyes,  and  to  show  that 
he  was  now  chosen  commander,  and  was  able  to  do  him 
both  good  and  evil.'^  Thus  it  h^pened  that  Alcibiades 
kept  die  Athenians  in  awe  by  the  means  of  Tissaphernes,  and 
Tissaphernes  by  them. 

LXXXIII.  But  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus,  on  hearing 
of  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  and  having  before  distrusted 
Tissaphernes,  were  now  much  more  filled  with  hatred  at 
him.  For  it  had  happened  that,  When,  at  die  cruize  ^  of  the 
Athenians  to  Miletus,  they  were  unwilling  to  put  to  sea  and 
fight  them,  Tissaphernes  became  yet  more  slack  in  the  dis- 


1  CommUled  all  atjffmrs  to  his  management.]  Something  is  lefl  to  be  under- 
stood at  dveri^faav.  Almost  all  translators  seem  to  supply  aifrdic :  but 
Smith  rightly  understands  avrip,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of 
Goeller,  who  aptly  compares  a  kindred  passage  at  1. 2,65.  arparriydv  tXXoyro 
kqI  irdvra  rd  vpdyfiara  ifrirpt^j/av, 

Krueger  remarks  that  such  an  one  was  called  aiTOKpanap :  and  he  refers 
to  Pausan.  4, 15,2.  Xen.  Hist.  1, 4,2.  and  Schoemann  de  Com.  Ath.  p.  314. 

^  Able  to  do  him  b^lh  aood  and  evil,']  L  e.  could  either  be  a  valuable  friend 
or  a  formidable  foe.  This  was  a  sort  of  proverbial  expression,  of  which  I 
shall  adduce  many  examples  in  my  edition. 

3  At  the  crvize,]  1  here  read,  from  the  conjecture  of  Goellcr,  for  jcac 
rvv,  mard  t6v. 
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charge  of  the  pay,  and  thus  in  addition  to  his  being,  before 
this,  hated  by  them  on  account  of  Alcibiades,  he  became  the 
object  of  greater  enmity/  Then  the  soldiers,  forming  them- 
selves into  clusters,  enumerated  their  grievances,  as  they  had 
before  done ;  and  certain  others,  even  men  of  consequence, 
and  not  private  soldiers  alone,  recounted  that  ^^  they  had  never 
yet  received  full  pay ;  that  the  rate  given  was  but  scanty,  nor 
yet  regularly  paid.  In  short,  that  unless  they  were  led  to 
battle  or  taken  where  they  might  have  support,  the  men  would 
abandon  the  sliips ;  and  that  of  all  this  Astyochus  was  the 
cause,  who,  for  private  lucre,  accommodated  himself  to  the 
humour  of  Tissaphernes/'  ^ 

LXXXIV.  Whilst  they  were  thus  recounting  their  griev- 
ances, it  fell  out  that  a  tumult  on  the  following  account  arose 
about  Astyochus.  The  Syracusans  and  Thurians,  inasmuch 
as  they  consisted  chiefly  of  freemen  ^  so  they  with  the  most 
daring  importunity  demanded  their  wages.  Whereupon  he 
answered  them  somewhat  haughtily,  and  eveii  threatened 
Dorieus  ^,  who  was  pleading  for  his  own  sailors,  and  lifted  up 


*  For  il  had  happened,  4rC']  1  know  not  how  better  to  represent  the  per- 
plexed sentence  of  the  original,  in  which  there  is  an  anacoluthon. 

*  Accommodated  hhnseif,  4rc»]  'Ewt^ipovra  hoyd^  Ttaea^ifwa,  The  Schc- 
liast  has  here  well  explained  the  sense,  of  which  the  following  are  examples: 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  507,59.  and  454,11.  Eurip.  Bacch.  1501.  6py^  irpiirci 
Olovc  oi/x  ifiotow^ai  fiporoXQ,  ^schyl.  Euu).  846.  hpydq  Kwohta  troi'  yipatrkpa 
ydp  it.  So  the  Latin  obtemperare  js  well  expldned  by  Facciolati  ad  aUerius 
voiuniaiem  me  temperare, 

I  Consisted  chiefly  of  freemen,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
awkward  words  of  the  original,  of  which  the  versions  are  not  satisfactory, 
and  on  which  the  commentators  are  silent.  Why  there  should  have  been 
less  than  the  usual  proportion  of  slaves,  may  have  been  from  the  populous- 
ness  of  Sicily.  For  the  same  reason,  Attica  being  a  very  small  country,  and 
the  population  little  in  comparison  with  its  consequence,  a  considerable 
number  of  slaves  was  always  employed  on  board  the  Athenian  ships,  and 
consequently,  for  security,  were  (as  we  have  before  seen)  kept  in  chains. 
Thus  It  would  happen  that  the  Syracusans  and  Thurians  sending  forth  far 
more  seamen  than  the  usual  proportion,  would  have  a  greater  weight  in 
popular  debates. 

*  Dorieus.']  Namely,  the  commander  of  the  Thurian  squadron.  Y\de 
supra,  c.  35,  The  Scholiast  (as  Krueger  remarks)  does  not  take  Dorieus  for 
Hermocrates  (as  some  have  thought),  but  only  notices  a  var.  led,  This^ 
doubtless,  was  written  in  the  margin  by  some  one  who  wondered  that  Her- 
mocrates was  not  mentioned,  and  therefore  conjectured  Hermocrates  for 
Dorieus f  but  very  injudiciously ;  for  it  is  probable  that  Hermocrates  was 
not  then  there,  or,  at  least,  was  out  of  office;  for  we  find  by  what  just 


r 
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his  truncheon  ®  at  him.  On  seeing  which,  the  military  mul- 
titudei  seamen-like,  shouting  aloud  %  rushed  upon  Astyochus 
to  slay  him.  But  he,  foreseeing  their  purpose,  takes  refuge  at 
an  altar.^  The  Milesians  also  suddenly  attacked  and  took 
the  fort  ^  built  at  Miletus  by  Tissaphemes,  and  ejected  the 
garrison  therein.  This  met  the  approbation  of  the  rest  of  the 
allies,  and  especially  of  the  Syracusans.  Lichas,  however, 
was  not  pleased  therewith,  and  said  that  the  Milesians  and 
the  rest  of  those  in  the  king's  dominions  ought  to  be  subject 
to  Tissaphemes,  and  render  him  respect  in  all  things  reason* 
able,  until  the  war  should  be  successiully  terminated.  But 
the  Milesians  were  incensed  at  him  for  this,  and  sudi  -like 
speeches,  and  on  his  dying  soon  after  of  sickness,  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  buried  where  the  Lacedemonians  present 
wished.'^ 

LXXXV.  When  affiiirs  were  in  this  state  of  dissension, 
both  as  regarded  Astyochus  and  Tissaphemes,  Mindarus 
came  up  from  Lacedaemon,  as  successor  to  Astyochus  in  the 
naval  command,  and  assumes  the  government,  and  Astyochus 
sailed  away;  with  whom  Tissaphemes  sent  as  ambassador 
one  of  his  courtiers,  Gaulites  by  name,  a  Carian,  who  could 


afterwards  follows,  that  he  had  been  already  superseded  by  an  order  from 
home. 

3  Truncheon.]  Not  stick,  as  Mitford  renders.  From  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  Eurybiades,  and  from  what  Hudson  has  collected,  it  appears 
that  the  LaccaUemonian  generals  bore  sticks  or  truncheons ;  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  Romans,  and  thus  to  the  modems.  But  whether  it  was  usual 
with  the  other  Greeks,  Goeller  professes  doubt ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  proof  to  that  effect. 

*  Shouting  aloud.]  For  this  seamen  hate  in  all  ages  been  distinguished. 
Most  of  my  readers  will  here  bring  to  mind  Horace's  humorous  account  of 
his  voyage  to  Brundusium. 

A  Aitar.]  Not,  I  conceive,  one  at  any  temple,  but  probably  the  domestic 
larula  in  the  hall, 

0  7%e  fort.]  Of  this  Thucydides  has  said  nothing  before.  We  may, 
however,  gather  from  the  present  passaee  that  Tissaphemes  had  taken  this 
measure  for  securing  his  authority  at  Miletus ;  ana  though  the  Milesians 
had  not,  in  their  necessity,  made  any  opposition  to  this,  yet  at  length, 
indignant  at  this  badge  of  servitude,  anci  encouraged  by  the  increasing 
discontent  against  Tissaphemes,  they  ventured  on  this  step. 

7  Where  the  Lacedamoniant  present  wished.]  Namely,  we  may  suppose, 
ID  some  conspicuous  place  of  the  city,  as  was  the  case  with  Brasidas. 
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speak  both  languages  \  in  order  to  accuse  the  Milesians  in,v 
the  affair  of  the  fort,  and  also  to  apologize  concerning  him- 
self; knowing  that  the  Milesians  had  gone  thither  for  the. 
especial  purpose  of  exclaiming  against  him,  and  Hermocrates 
with  them,  who  was  prepared  to  represent  that  Tissaphemes. 
was  ruining  the  affairs  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  conjunction, 
with  Alcibiades,  and  was  playing  a  dpuble  game,  and  dealing 
with  both  parties*  Indeed,  he  had  been  continually  at  enmity 
with  him,  on  account  of  the  payment  of  the  wages;  and  at 
last,  on  Hermocrates  being  banished  from  Syracuse,  and 
others,  of  the  Syracusans  (Potamis,  Myscon,  and  Demarchus,) 
come  to  Miletus  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet,  Tissaphemes 
then  inveighed  yet  more  bitterly  against  Hermocrates  (then 
become  a  fugitive),  and,  among  other  offences,  accused  him  of 
this ;  that  on  once  asking  him  for  money,  and  not  obtaining^ 
bis  request,  he  conceived  an  enmity  against  him.  Astyochus, 
then,  'and  the  Milesians  and  Hermocrates  sailed  away  for 
Lacedaemou,  while  Alcibiades  passed  over  again  from  Tissa-. 
phernes  to  Samos. 

LXXXVI.  And  now  the  ambassadors  from  the  four 
hundred  at  Delos,  whom  they  had  sent  to  soothe  and  inform, 
those  at  Samos,  arrive  while  Alcibiades  is  present,  and  an 
assembly  being  called,  they  attempted  to  speak;  but  the 
soldiers  at  first  would  not  hear  them,  but  shouted  out,/^  Kill 
those  destroyers  of  popular  government !  "  Afterwards,  how* 
ever,  being  with  difficulty  quieted,  they  gave  them  a  hearing. 
They  then  delivered  this  message,  ^^  that  it  was  not  for  the 
destruction  of  the  state  that  the  change  was  made,  but  for  its 
preservation,  and  that  it  might  not  be  delivered  up  to  the 
enemy.  For  that  was  in  their  power  when  the  enemy  had 
lately,  during  their  government,  made  an  invasion.  That  all 
of  the  five  thousand  should  participate  in  the  government  in 
turn ;  that  their  relations  were  not  insulted,  as  Chareas  had 


1  Both  languages.']  i.  e.  Grecian  and  Persian.  Now,  the  Carians  weoe 
celebrated  for  their  knowledse  of  both  these  languages.  Thus  Valckn.  on 
Herod.  8,  155.  observes  that  Mardonius  sent  aCarian  to  consult  the  Greek 
oracles ;  and  Cyrus  the  younger  employed  Carians  as  interpreters ;  and  the 
Persians  used  such  at  court  in  the  same  office.  Similar  penons^  too,  there 
are  in  the  present  Turkbh  court,  generally  Greeks. 

VOL.  III.  A  A 
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calumniously  reported,  nor  snfiered  any  injury,  but  each  re- 
mained  undisturbedly  in  possession  of  his  own."  Notwith- 
standing, however,  this,  and  more  that  they  said,  the  others 
would  not  the  more  hearken  to  them,  but  were  still  enraged, 
and  some  declared  one  opinion,  some  another,  but  especially 
that  they  should  sail  to  Piraeus.  Whereupon  Alcibiades 
showed  himself  then,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  benefactor  of  the 
state,  and  that  in  as  great  a  degree  as  any  one  ever  was  ^ ;  for  the 
Athenians  at  Samos  being  exceedingly  bent  on  sailing  s^ainst 
themselves  ^,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  would  immediately  have 
possessed  themselves  of  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont,  he  was  the 
man  that  prevented  it.^  For  at  that  time  no  one  would  have 
been  able  to  restrain  the  people ;  whereas  he  made  them  desist 
from  the  voyage,  and  by  rebuking  those  persons  that  were 
incensed  at  the  ambassadors,  he  diverted  them  from  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  himself  sent  them  away  with  this  answer :  **  That 
the  five  thousand  he  would  not  hinder  from  governing,  but 
the  four  hundred  he  desired  them  to  dismiss,  and  establish  the 
council  of  five  hundred  as  before.  Further,  if,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  frugality,  any  expense  had  been  retrenched,  with  a 
view  that  the  soldiery  should  be  better  paid,  he  gave  the  thing 
entire  commendation.  He,  moreover,  bid  them  stand  out,  and 
make  no  concessions  to  the  enemy.  For  if  the  city  were  pre- 
served, there  was  great  hope  that  they  would  come  to  terms  of 
treaty  with  thems  but  if  once  either  portion,  the  one  at  Samos, 
or  theyy  were  worsted,  there  would  be  no  longer  aught  left  for 
them  to  treat  withal."  There  were  also  present  some  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Argives,  who  engaged  to  give  assistance  to  the 
popular  government  at  Samos.  And  Alcibiades,  after  com- 
mending them,  and  telling  them  to  be  at  hand  when  called 
upon,  so  sent  them  away.     The  Argives  came  with  the  Para- 


1  AlcUnadet  showed  hinuelf,  ^c]  Mitford  thus  paraphrases :  ^  Then 
Alcibiades  did  his  country  a  real  service,  and  such  a  service  that,  perhaps, 
no  man  ever  did  a  greater." 

9  SmUng  against  themselves,']  A  very  significant  and  energetic  expression, 
to  characterise  the  madness  of  such  a  step. 

3  He  was  the  man  that  prevented  it.]  The  next  sentence  seems  to  have 
reference  to  a  clause  omitted,  namely,  "  and  he  was  the  only  one  that  could 
have  done  so."  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus :  **  No  roan  but  Alcibiades 
was  able  to  prevent  this;  and  he  did  prevent  it." 
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lians,  who  being  before  appointed  ^  to  serve  in  the  transport* 
trireme  by  the  four  hundred,  and  to  cruize  around  Euboea^ 
and  who,  conveying  the  ambassadors  of  the  Athenians  sent  to 
Lacedssmon  by  the  four  hundred,  Lsespodias,  Aristophon,  and 
Melesius,  when  they  were  sailing  off  the  coast  of  Argos,  seized 
the  ambassadors,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Argives,  as  per- 
sons who  were  principally  concerned  in  abolishing  democracy. 
They  themselves  went  no  more  to  Athens,  but  came  with  the. 
trireme  they  were  in  to  Samos,  conveying  thither  the  ambas* 
sadors  from  Argos. 

LXXXVII.  This  same  summer  Tissaphemes,  at  the  very 
time  in  which  the  Peloponnesians  were  most  offended  with 
him,  because  of  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  and  on  various  other, 
accounts,  as  though  he  were  now  manifesdy  Attidzing;  with 
the  intention,  as  it  seemed,  of  clearing  himself  of  their  calum- 
nies, got  ready  to  go  to  Aspendus  ^,  to  fetch  ^  the  Phoenician 
fleet,  and  desired  Lichas  to  accompany  him.  Over  the  army 
he  said  he  would  appoint  Tamos  as  his  lieutenant,  to  give  out 
the  pay  while  he  was  absent.  The  matter,  however,  is  variously 
related,  nor  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  for  what  reason  he  went  to 
Aspendus,  and  yet  did  not  bring  away  the  ships.  For  that 
the  Phoenician  ships,  one  hundred  and  forty^seven  in  number^^ 
were  come  as  far  as  Aspendus,  is  clearly  ascertained ;  but  why 


4  Who  being  before  appointed^  ^rc-]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this 
perplexed  sentence,  where  the  critics  propose  various  conjectures;  the 
most  probable  of  which  is  that  of  Bekker  and  Goeller,  who  cancel  the 
oi  before  IniiSr^  iyiyovro.  Even  thus,  however,  the  construction  is  very 
rough. 

1  Atpendus,]  A  city  of  Pamphylia,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Euryroedon ;  certainly  nearer  tnan  the  maps  make  it,  otherwise  the  fleet 
could  not  be  said  to  be  at  Aspendus.  With  respect  to  the  name,  it  seem» 
to  be  of  Oriental  derivation,  many  words  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  eastern 
languages  ending  in  d. 

2  To  fetch.]  Such,  from  what  follows,  is  so  plainly  the  sense  of  iirl,  that 
it  is  strange  none  of  the  tran^tors  should  have  seen  it  except  Uobbes* 
Into  the  error  of  the  translators  Mitford  also  has  unwarily  fjnllen. 

3  One  hundred  andforty-teven  m  number^  Plutarch  Alcib.  25.  says  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  But  Isocrates  de  Big.  7.,  only  ninety.  Diodorus  1. 1^ 
56.  says  three  hundred.  Yet  for  rptaKoviov  I  would  there  conjecture  Suue, 
Diodorus  is  only  speaking  of  the  number  which  was  intended  to  be  assem- 
bled. In  thepassage  of  Isocrates  there  seems  to  be  an  error  of  the  literal 
figures :  for  [Saaaa  read  HAAA.  As  to  Plutarch^  be  may  be  suppeeed  to. 
use  a  round  number. 

A  A  i 
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ihey  did  not  come  up»  is  variously  conjectured.  Some  think 
tbe  purpose  was^  that,  by  his  absence,  he  might,  agreeably  to 
his  design,  wear  down  the  strength  of  the  Peloponnesians ;  as 
a  confirmation  of  which,  Tamus,  to  whom  the  business  had 
beeii  committed,  gave  out  the  pay  no  better,  but  rather  worse. 
Others,  that  by  proceeding  to  Aspendus,  he  might  squeeze 
money  from  ^  the  Phoenicians  for  letting  them  go,  as  at  this 
rate  he  was  not  likely  to  use  them.^  Others,  again  ^,  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  done  on  account-'of  the  clamorous  accu- 
sation which  had  gone  to  Lacedaemon,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  said  that  he  was  not  doing  them  wrong,  but  was  actually 
gone  to  the  ships,  which  were  really  manned  for  service.  To 
me,  however,  it  seems  most  manifest,  that  his  not  bringing  up 
the  fleet  was  for  the  sake  of  wearing  out  the  Grecians,  and 
keeping  affiurs  in  suspense  ^ ;  for  their  ruin,  while  he  went 
thither  and  delayed  the  time ;  for  the  balancing  of  them,  in 
order  that  he  might  make  neither  party  too  strong  by  adding 
his  forces  to  it.  Since,  had  he  indeed  meant  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  conclusion,  it  is  plain  that  he  could  have  put  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt.  For,  by  bringing  up  this  force,  he  could, 
in  all  probability,  have  given  the  victory  tb  the  Lacedsempnians, 
who,  indeed,  at  the  present,  were  lying^opposite  with  a  navy, 
and  rather  a  full  match  for  than  at  all  inferior  to  their  opponents. 
But  what  most  betrays  his  purpose  !  is  the  excuse  which  he 

4  Squeeze  money  from,'\  LiterBlly»  **  make  money  out  of."  The  word 
Uxpni^oTiZtff^at  is  very  rare;  but  I  have  noted  it  in  Dio  Cass.  702,  11. 
virfiK6ovg  firiT€  vtpiZtn  firin  UxpflfiaTlZfiff^t,  and  9,  25,  78.  birfnt^  rd  r£v 

»  Am  at  thu  rate  he  was,  4rc.]  Or,  according  to  Goeller's  view  of  the  words, 
**  for  even  thus  (i.  e.  though  lie  had  not  received  money  from  the  Phoeni- 
dans)  he  would  never  have  used  them."  Of  thb  sense  of  Koi  &c  Goeller 
adduces  examples  from  1,  44.  and  74. 

0  Otheriy  agam^  ^.]  Of  these  conjectures  any  one,  or  all  of  them,  might 
be  true. 

7  Keeping  qffairi  in  itaperue.]   Or,delaying  and  keeping  back.  So  Goeller 

(plains  it  mora^  subjoining  *'  dum  rooratur  et  tergiversatur,  mag^s  utro- 


(not  fcara^opa)  to  be  the  true  reading;  and  this  has,  I  find,  been  since 
adopted  by  all  the  recent  editors.  I  would  compare  1. 1,  82,  1.  iiriJ^vXev- 
ovTO^  fA^  Kara^p^v,    Dio  Cass.  846,  31.  n^v  kmrifdtvoiv  Karai^tip^v,     See 


also  Lex.  Xen. 
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made  for  not  bringing  up  the  ships :  saying  that  *^  they  were 
fewer  than  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  collected."  But  surelj 
he  might  have  done  the  king  a  greater  favour  in  this  matter, 
by  not  expending  much  of  his  money,  but  by  accomplishing 
the  same  business  with  less  expense.  To  Aspendus,  then, 
whatever  might  be  his  purpose,  Tissaphemes  repairs,  and  holds 
communication  with  the  Phoenicians.  And  the  PeloponnesianSy 
at  his  desire,  sent  Philippus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  with  two  tri* 
remes,  to  the  fleet 

LXXXVIII.  But  Alcibiades,  aRer  hearing  that  Tissar* 
phemes  was  gone  to  Aspendus,  sails  also  himself  thither, 
taking  thirteen  ships,  promising  to  those  at  Samos  a  certaia 
and  great  advantage;  for  ^* either  he  would  bring  the  Phceni-^ 
cian  ships  to  the  Athenians,  or  at  least  would  hinder  their 
coming  to  the  Peloponnesians ;?'  knowing,  as  it  is  probable,  a 
long  time  the  purpose  of  Tissaphemes  in  not  bringing  them 
up,  and  being  desirous  to  expose  him,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
calumny  with  the  Peloponnesians,  by  his  friendship  to  himself 
and  the  Athenians,  that  he  might  thereby  be  the  more  com- 
pelled to  take  their  part.  And  he,  on  weighing,  takes  his 
course  upwards  straight  for  Phaselus  and  Caunus. 

LXXXIX.  And  now  those  ambassadors  of  the  four  hun- 
dred sent  to  Samos,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  told  what  they 
were  charged  with  fi^om  Alcibiades,  **  that  he  desires  them  to 
hold  out,  and  give  way  in  no  respect  to  the  enemy ;  as  also 
that  he  has  great  hopes  he  shall  reconcile  the  army  with  them, 
and  that  they  shall  get  the  better  of  the  Peloponnesians."  By 
this  message  infusing  more  courage  into  those  who  took  part 
in  the  oligarchy,  who  had  before  been  most  of  them  weary  of  the 
business,  and  would  have  gladly  got  rid  of  it  in  any  safe  way. 
And  they  now  formed  cabals,  and  found  iaultwith  the  state  of 
affairs,  having  for  their  ringleaders  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
oligarchy,  and  those  in  office,  such  as  Tlieramenes  son  of 
Agnon,  and  Aristocrates  son  of  Scellias  ^,  who  principally  par- 


1  Aristocrates  son  of  SceUias.'\  For  the  orthography,  Scellias  is  con- 
firmed by  the  best  MSS.  Respecting  the  person  in  question,  Wasse  refert 
to  Lysias  C.  Erat.  p.  ITL;  to  which  may  be  added  Aristoph.  Av.  126. 

▲  A3 
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ticipated  in  the  management  of  affitirs,  but  standing  in  great 
awe,  as  they  frankly  said,  of  the  aimy  in  Samos,  and  of  Al** 
cibiades  most  seriously,  and  also  the  ambassadors  whom  they 
had  sent  to  Laoedaemon;  and  fearing  lest  they  (L  e.  the  am- 
bassadors) should,  by  negotiating  without  the  consent  of  the 
great  body  of  rulers,  do  the  state  some  injury,  did  not,  in- 
deed, avow  that  they  desired  to  get  rid  of  the  government 
coming  so  much  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  frankly  confessed 
that  the  five  thousand  ought  to  be  appointed  not  in  name  only, 
and  that  a  more  equalized  form  of  government  should  be  esta- 
blished.^ Now  this,  indeed,  was  the  scheme  of  polity  which 
they  in  words  professed ;  but  most  of  them,  through  their 
private  ambition,  had  &llen  upon  that  course  by  which  an 
oligarchy,  coining  after  a  democracy,  is  especially  brought  to 


2  Who  prindpaUy  participated  in  the  management^  ^c,]  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  obscure  passage  in  our  author,  truly  a  locui  eondamattu.  All  tne 
commentaton  acknowledge  its  difficult)^,  and  the  ablest  of  them,  Duker, 
ingenuously  says,  ''  Totus  hie  locus  mihi  difficilior  est,  quam  ut  explanare 
eum  possim.  Nee  si^tis&ciunt  interpretes,  quorum  interpretationes  sententiam 
etiam  mi^ps  videntur  obscurare."  *  Some  corruption  may,  he  justly  says, 
be  suspected  from  the  marvellous  variety  of  readings ;  but,  were  he  now 
alive,  ne  would  grant  that  the  interpreters  have  done  far  more  than  merely 
(Atcure  the  passage.  Nay,  it  seems  to  me  that  Bekker  and  Goeller  have 
done  much,  the  former  to  emend,  and  the  latter  to  explain  it ;  and  the 
recent  collations  of  valuable  MSS.  have  supplied  better  opportunities  for 
settling  the  reading  and  adjusting  the  sense,  than  were  enjoyed  by  the  older 
conunentators.  It  may  be  thought  some  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
Bekker  and  Goeller's  reading  and  explanation,  that  my  own  text,  version, 
and  explanation,  formed  very  many  years  ago,  are  nearly  the  same.  This 
Is  no  place  to  minutely  discuss  the  various  readings,  or  treat  on  the  passage 
critically ;  but  I  would  observe,  that  the  coniecture  of  Abresch,  awoKKaKUtv 
(or  iLiraK\a%Miv\  which  was  also  undoubtedly  in  the  Scholiast's  MS.,  rids 
us  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties ;  and  the  reading  of  some  of 
the  best  MSS.,  foCovfuvoi  S'  ddiStc  t^avav,  removes  another.  The  repe- 
tition, too,  of  the  words,  ABtu^  l^aav^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  passage, 
throws  great  light  thereon. 

finally,  trrrovdy  ir&vv  is,  as  Goeller  observes,  a  frequent  Tbucydidean 

fhrase;  as,  he  adds,  has  been  shown  (after  Valckn.  on  the  Epistles  of 
^halaris,  p.  17.)  by  Wolf  on  Demosth.  Lept.  p.  3S1. 
Thus  there  remains  no  difficulty,  nor  mdeed  obscurity,  except  at  dviv 
T&v  vXiiSvtav,  where  the  irXtUvotv  must  refer,  as  Goeller  says,  to  the  rest  of 
the  four  hundred  (of  whom  were  doubtless  these  ambassadors),  and  per- 
haps, also,  the  five  thousand.  'Evifiirov  is  well  said  by  Goeller  to  be  used 
with  reference  to  the  several  embassies  sent,  not  less  than  three. 


*  One  may,  indetd,  commend  the  ingenuousness,  rather  than  the  counge  or 
perseverance,  of  this  learned  editor.  Numerous  passages  in  Thucydides,  which 
were  given  up  by  faimi  are  now  satisfactprily  explsSined* 
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ruin.  For  all  at  once  ^  claimed  not  only  to  be  on  an  equal 
footing,  but  each  one  to  be  himself,  decidedly  first.  WhereaSf 
when  election  is  made  under  a  democracy,  each  one  more  easily 
bears  what  may  take  place,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  'worsted  by 
his  equals*  But,  what  most  manifestly  buoyed  them  up  was 
the  powerful  state  of  Alcibiades  at  Samos,  and  the  opinion  en* 
tertained  that  the  oligarchical  government  would  never  be 
lasting.  Therefore,  each  strove  who  should  be  first  to  stand 
forth  as  an  advocate  of  democracy. 

XC«  But  those  of  the  four  hundred  who  were  most  opposed 
to  such  a  form,  and  were  leaders  of  their  party,  such  as  Phry«* 
nichus,  who  once  holding  the  command  at  Samos,  had  then 
been  at  great  difference  with  Alcibiades  and  Aristarchus,  a  man 
among  the  most  bitter  and  inveterate  adversaries  of  democracy, 
also  Pisander,  Antipho  ^  and  others  of  the  most  powerful 
persons,  not  only  heretofore  upon  their  first  establishing  the 
present  government,  but  after  affairs  at  Samos  had  passed  into 
a  democracy  —  these,  therefore,  sent  ambassadors  of  their  own 
party  to  Lacedeemon,  and  made  zealous  exertions  for  the  oli* 
garchy,  and  especially  were  erecting  a  fortress  on  what  is  called 
the  Eetonea;  and  so  much  the  more,  afler  the  ambassadors 
returned  from  Samos,  perceiving,  too,  that  the  greater  part, 
nay,  even  those  that  had  been  esteemed  the  most  trusty,  were 
changed. 

They  also  sent  Antipho,  Phrynichus,  and  others,  in  haste 
(alarmed  at  the  state  of  a£birs  there  and  at  Samos),  charging 
them  to  efiect  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedssmonians  on  any  terms 
which  should  be  at  all  tolerable. 

Furthermore,  they  carried  forward,  with  yet  greater  activity, 
the  building  of  the  fortress  at  Eetonea.  Now,  their  object  in 
the  erection  of  this  was,  as  Theramenes  and  his  party  said, 
not  that  they  might  prevent  those  at  Samos,  if  they  should 
attempt  it  by  force,  from  entering  the  Piraeeus,  but  rather  that, 


3  At  once.]  Literally,  **  on  the  same  day;"  i.  e.  the  same  on  which 
oligarchy  was  founded. 

I  Phryniehui  —  Arittarchut,  Piionder^  An^o,]  The  violent  measures 
employed  by  these  had  left  them  no  means  of  retreating,  and  therefore  they 
might  well  stand  so  firm. 

A  A   4 
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when  they  pleased^  they  might  admit  the  enemy  both  with  ses 
and  land  forces.  For  the  E^tonea  is  a  pier  (or  jetty  ^)  of  the 
Firseeus,  and  close  by  is  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  A  wall, 
then,  was  there  erected,  uniting  with  the  wall  towards  the 
continent,  so  that  a  few  men  posted  there  might  command  the 
entrance.  For  at  the  very  tower  at  the  mouth  of  the  port, 
which  is  narrow,  there  terminated  both  the  old  wall  towards 
the  continent,  and  the  new  one  within  the  wall,  and  built  down 
to  the  sea-side.  They  also  erected  a  portico,  which  was  ex<- 
ceedingly  large,  and  closely  abutting  on  the  wall  in  the  Pi- 
reeeus  (and  themselves  occupied  it  with  a  force),  into  which  they 
compelled  all  persons  to  unload  both  the  corn  on  hand,  and 
what  should  be  imported,  and  to  draw  it  from  thence^  for 
sale* 

XCL  These  proceedings  had,  for  a  lon^  time,  been  cen- 
soriously reported  by  Theramenes,  and  after  the  ambassadors 
from  Laoedsemon  had  returned  without  accomplishing  any 
thing  which  should  give  peace  to  the  state  at  large  S  he  averred 
that  this  wall  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  city.     For,  at 


ft  A  pier  or  jetty.]  i.  e.  one  of  the  two  promontories  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port.  Poppo  Proleg.  2,  255.  writes  thus :  "  On  the  extreme  part  of  Ee- 
tonea  towards  these  entrances  to  the  port  was  a  tower,  in  conjunction  with 
another  tower  on  the  opposite  promontory  defending  the  entrance.  To 
prevent  Eetonea  from  being  taken  from  the  land,  a  wall  was  built  down  to 
that  tower,  to  which  wall  the  four  hundred  were  about  to  add  another,  to 
be  carried  between  the  preceding  one  to  the  sea,  as  far  as  that  tower;  which, 
if  it  were  completed,  they  would  be  built  round  with  walls  on  both  sides, 
and  have  in  their  power  the  entrance  of  the  port,  especially  as  the  portico 
in  the  Pirseus,  which  was  very  close  to  that  fortification  or  Eetonea,  they 
had  built  apart  from  the  other  walls  and  obstructed."  (Ai^co^^/it/crav,  8, 90.) 

On  this  whole  passage  there  is  much  light  thrown  by  Xenoph.  Hist.  2, 5, 
46.  favtpoi  iyivovTO  iiri  rtf  x^fiaTt  ipvfia  ruxiZovre^f  i^  8  i€ov\ovro  rot^  iro* 
Xe/iiovc  StKafUvoij  k.  r,  X.  Polysen.  2,  22,  1,  rbv  irvpyov  rbv  Ivl  tov  x<^fU2roc. 
and  4,  7,  6.  JcortXa^ovro  robs  -irvpyovg,  Photius  Lex.  52.  'Hfrto/vtia,  o^jtuiq 
IftaXctro  4  trkpa  rov  Utipat&g  avb  rov  Karaicrtioafiivov  tt^v  yrjv  'HtTitavog. 

s  Ihaw  it  from  thence.]  Upoatpiitr^ai  signifies  promere  velut  e  penu.  So 
Aristoph.  Thesro.419.  SL  9*  ^v  iffuv  vporovy  AvraXtn  rafiuiov  trpoaipovtranQ 
Xa6civ,*AX^rov,  eXaiov,  &c.  The  StXyfia  here  mentioned  answers  to  what 
we  call  a  bazaar,  literally,  show'tnarkef;  as  appears  from  Polysen.  550.  ewk' 
ra^€  roiQ  itrl  rStv  vtwv  TrpoairXtvoM  rtf  ^iyfiari  rov  Ueipai&Cy  «^at  ivb  r&v 
rpavtZ&y  apw&aai  rd  j^rjuara. 

1  The  state  at  large,]  i.  e.  both  those  at  Athens  and  at  Samos.  Portus, 
strangely  enough,  r^ers  Kvfiiraai  to  the  Lacedtsmomam.  I  was  formerly  of 
opinion  that  it  might  be  an  adverbial  phrase  signifying  omtnuo* 
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this  time,  it  happened  that  the  forty-two  ships  (some  of  which 
were  Italic  ships  from  Taras,  and  others  Sicilian)  were  now 
riding  at  anchor  at  Las "  in  Laconia^  and  preparing,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Eubceans,  to  make  sail  to  EubcBa,  under  the 
command  of  Agesandridas,  a  Spartan.  These,  Theramenes 
said,  were  not  so  much  bound  for  Eubcea^  as  intended  for  those 
who  were  building  Eetonea,  and  unless  the  people  would  stand 
on  their  guard,  they  would  be  surprised  and  ruined.  Indeed, 
there  was  something  of  this  kind  in  agitation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  lay  under  this  imputation  ^,  nor  was  it  a  mere  ca- 
lumny of  words.  For  their  chief  purpose  was  to  govern  the 
allies  also  under  ad  oligarchy,  or,  in  case  of  failure  therein, 
holding  the  possession  of  their  fleet  and  walls,  to  preserve  their 
independence ;  but  if  debarred  of  that  likewise,  then  not,  at 
the  re-establishment  of  democracy,  to  themselves  alone  perish 
for  the  rest  ^  but  even  bring  in  the  enemy,  and  come  to  terms, 
and  without  walls  or  ships  ^  to  retain  the  city  upon  any  terms, 
if  there  were  but  security  aifForded  for  their  persons. 

XCII.  With  this  view  they  diligently  carried  forward  the 
erection  of  this  wall,  which  had  posterns,  and  entries,  and  ways 
to  introduce  the  enemy ;  and  they  were  desirous  to  have  it 
finished  in  time  for  their  purpose. 

Now  these  had  been  before  the  theme  of  conversation,  but 
amongst  a  few  only,  and  rather  in  secret  When,  however, 
Phrynichus,  on  arriving  from  the  embassy  to  Lacedaemon, 
was    treacherously    stabbed   in  full  market   by '   a  certain 


>  Zroj.]  A  town  near  Gythium,  the  site  of  which  is  accurately  described 
by  Pausan.  1. 3, 24, 5.  and  Strabo.     See  Goelier  in  loc. 

9  There  wot  somethings  ^c.'\  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense,  and  not  that 
expressed  by  Portus  and  Hobbes. 

-»  Thenuelvet  especially  perish  for  the  rest.]  i.  e.  be  the  scapegoats  for 
them. 

^  Without  walls  or  ships.]  i.  e.  without  conditioning  for  their  preservation, 
but  allowing  them  to  be  given  up. 

1  In  full  market,]  What  particular  time  is  meant  by  this  phrase,  the 
commentators  are  not  agreed ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  any  time 
within  nine  and  twelve  o'clock.  See  Duker's  note,  who,  however,  strangely 
omits  to  notice  Herod.  3, 104,  7.  fisxp^  ^^^  ^yopijg  SiaXv^iog.  See  also 
Weiske  on  Xen.  Anab.  1,  8, 1.  2, 1,7.  here  the  expression  does  not  seem 
to  designate  any  time  in  particular. 
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person  of  the  patroles,  and  fell  down  dead  on  the  spot  ^,  not 
having  gone  far  from  the  council-ball  (whereupon  he  who 
struck  him  escaped ;  but  an  abettor,  a  certain  Argive,  being 
apprehended  and  tortured  by  the  four  hundred,  mentioned  no 
name  of  any  person  who  set  them  on,  nor  said  aught  else  than 
that  "  he  knew  many  persons  assembled  together  at  the  house 
of  the  commander  of  the  patroles,  and  elsewhere  in  houses), 
then,  indeed,  when  nothing  serious  came  of  this  ^,  Theramenes 
and  Aristocrates,  and  such  others  of  the  four  hundred,  and 
those  out  of  that  body  who  were  of  the  same  party,  went  more 
boldly  to  work.  For,  moreover,  the  ships  from  Las  had  now 
sailed  round,  and  were  anchoring  at  Epidaurus  \  and  had 
overrun  ^gina.  Whereupon,  Theramenes  said  it  was  not 
likely  that  ships  sailing  to  Euboea  would  enter  the  gulf,  and 
then  take  port  at  Epidaurus,  unless  they  had  come  by  in- 
vitation, and  for  the  purposes  he  had  denounced.  It  was, 
therefore,  impossible  any  longer  to  be  passive;  but,  at  length, 
after  many  factious  words  and  suspicious  speeches  had  passed, 
then  they,  in  good  earnest,  applied  themselves  to  the  work. 
For  the  soldiers  in  the  Piraeeus,  who  were  engaged  in  build- 
ing the  wall  of  E^tonea,  among  whom  was  Aristocrates,  a 
taxiarch  [or  captain],  together  with  his  band  ^  [or  company], 
arrested  Alexicles,  who  was  a  commander  under  the  oligarchy, 
and  a  man  especially  attached  to  the  other  party,  and  took 
and  confined  him  in  a  house.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by 
others,  and  especially  by  Hermon,  a  certain  commandant  of 


«  FeU  doum  dead  on  the  spoi.]  On  the  murder  of  Phrynichus,  Taylor 
tells  us,  Vit.  Lys.  p.  1 18.,  Lysias'c.  Agor.  p.  493.  varies  from  Thucydides;  and 
to  his  authority  more  weight  seems  to  be  due,  as  he  appeals  to  the  public 
records.  To  which  may  be  added  the  authority  of  Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat. 
p.  417.  sq.  Though  he  relates  some  things  that  are  either  doubtful  or 
manifestly  false  [as,  that  it  was  committed  by  ni^ht,  without  the  city,  at  a 
fountain  near  some  willow-beds.]  (Krueger.)  It  is,  however,  a  just  observ- 
ation of  Mitford,  that "  Lycurgus  remarkably  confirms  what  is  more  import- 
ant in  the  account  of  Thucydides,  the  popularity  of  the  deed,  ana  the 
popularity  of  the  principle  that  assassination,  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  was 
meritorious." 

^  IVhen  nothing  terious  came  of  thu.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense, 
which  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  bv  all  the  translators. 

<  At  Epidaurus,]  Not  the  country,  as  Hobbes  and  others  suppose,  but 
the  city,  as  appears  from  the  ic,  and  the  words  following  tv  'Ewidavfyift 

OpfltlV, 

5  Band,]    See  note  on  1. 6, 98. 
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the  patroles  stationed  at  Munychia ;  and,  what  was  most  of 
all,  the  bidk  ^  of  the  anny  approved  of  what  was  doing*  As 
soon  as  the  news  was  told  to  the  four  hundred,  who  happened 
to  be  sitting  together  in  the  council-hall,  immediately  all, 
except  those  who  approved  not  their  proceedings,  were  ready 
forthwith  to  take  to  arms,  and  uttered  threats  against  Tliera- 
menes  and  those  on  his  side.  But  he,  justifying  himself,  said 
he  was  now  ready  to  go  and  assbt  them  in  rescuing  Alexicles* 
And  taking  one  of  the  commanders  who  was  of  his  own  party, 
he  repairs  to  the  Piraeeus.  Aristarchus,  also,  and  some  of 
the  younger  of  the  cavalry  gave  their  assistance.  Now  the 
tumult  was  vast  and  astounding ;  for  those  in  the  city  now 
thought  that  the  Pirceeus  was  seized,  and  that  every  one  that 
was  taken  was  slain;  while  those  in  the  Piraeeus  supposed 
that  those  of  the  city  were  all  but  attacking  them.  At 
length,  the  elderly  men  stopping  those  that  ran  up  and  down 
the  city,  and  were  rushing  to  arms,  and  Thucydides,  the  host  ^ 
of  the  city  of  Pharsalus,  being  present,  and  vigorously  ex« 
erting  himself  to  stay  the  tumult,  shouting  out  to  them  '*  not 
to  ruin  their  country,  while  the  enemy  were  so  near  and  on 
the  watch  for  an  advantage,  they  were  appeased,  and  kept 
their  hands  from  each  other.  And  Theramenes,  going  to  the 
Pirseeqs  (for  he  was  also  himself  a  commander),  as  far  as 
shouting  went  %  expressed  his  anger  at  the  soldiers ;  but 
Aristarchus  and  those  who  were  of  the  opposite  party  were 


^  The  Indk.]    Or,  the  whole  posse. 

7  The  hoii.'\  i.  e.  he  who  lodged  any  Pharsaiians  who  came  on  public 
business. 

8  As  far  (u  shouting  went]  On  this  expression  otrov  iirb  (iofj^  tptKa,  see 
Wasse  and  Duker,  who,  however,  have  treated  it  but  superficially.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  popular  phrase,  and  may  be  thought  neai^Iy  equiva- 
valent  to  lil^c  Kara  /3o^c  liviKa  supra  c.  87.,  or  fdxpi  Poijc  ^pa<rv  in  Herodian  7, 
8,  12.  (and  so  Joseph.  1221,  13.  ftixpi  \6yov  ftoyov),  or  itag  rov  crofiiov  to\» 
Xripoi  in  Lucian  2,  828.,  or  ^(rov  porjoai  in  Chrysost.  5, 6, 16.  An  extremely 
apposite  passage  occurs  in  Xen.  Hist.  2, 4, 31.  (cited  by  Duker)  Ivil  S'  oOk 
liTii^ovTOf  TrpofflSaXXcj/,  JJffov  Airb  poiJQ  evcic<v,  hfrtof;  fij)  SrjXos  titi  ilfievrjc  aif- 
role  &v.  In  this  expression  there  is  a  remarkable  pleonasm,  since  either 
Sffov  cLvh  Porjg,  or  (oaov  (5orjs  ivtKa  would  have  been  sufficient.  Thus  we  have 
in  this  sense  laaov  av6  fiotjc  h)  DioCass.  260, 10.  and  640, 46.  and  ^aaa  aw6 
PoTjc  in  987,39.;  Saov  or  oif  /3o^c  iV««:a  supra  c.  87.  So  vaov  yrtipaa  tpixa  in 
Lucian  de  Saltat.  2, 269.  Either  of  the  two,  therefore,  dir6,  or  «V«<ca,  were 
sufficient :  but  both  united  have,  perhaps,-  an  emphasis. 
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exceedingly  angry  with  the  multitude.^  The  heavy-armed^ 
however,  most  of  them  went  to  the  work  pell-mell,  and  did 
not  repent  of  what  they  had  done ;  nay,  they  asked  Thera- 
menes  whether  he  thought  that  the  wall  was  building  for  any 
good  purpose,  and  whether  it  were  not  better  demolished.  On 
which,  he  said  that  if  indeed  it  seemed  good  to  them  to  de- 
molish it,  he  also  should  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Whereupon, 
the  soldiery,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pireeeus,  im- 
mediately went  up  and  set  about  pulling  down  the  fortification. 
And  now  the  watch-word  to  the  people  was,  "that  whoever 
wishes  the  sovereignty  to  be  with  the  five  thousand  rather 
than  the  four  hundred,  let  him  set  his  hand  to  the  work." 
For  notwithstanding  what  was  doing,  they  veiled  the  thing 
under  the  name  of  the  Jive  thousand,  and  did  not  plainly  say 
**  whoever  wishes  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people"  fearing 
lest  they  should  be  of  the  five  thousand,  and  so  by  speaking 
thus  to  any  one,  any  one  might  injure  the  business  through 
ignorance.  And  for  this  reason  the  four  hundred  were  neither 
willing  that  the  five  thousand  should  exist,  nor  have  it  appear 
that  they  existed  not,  thinking  that  to  make  so  many  partici- 
pators of  the  government  were  an  utter  democracy ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  have  it  uncertain  would  create  a  fear  one 
of  another. 

XCIII.  On  the  day  following,  the  four  hundred,  though 
in  some  perturbation,  assembled  at  the  council-hall.  As  to 
the  soldiers  in  the  Pirseeus,  having  dismissed  Alexicles, 
whom  they  had  apprehended,  and  demolished  the  fortification, 
they  went  to  the  temple  of  Dionysius,  and  in  the  Pirseeus, 
near  Munychia  \  and  making  their  camp  [or  place  d'armes] 


9  With  the  multitude,]  I  have  here  fbllowed  the  common  reading  nf 
'rrX'n^H  I  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  that  of  three  MSS.,  the  Scholiast^ 
and  Valla,  rt^  aXii^ti,  be  not  preferable.  And  this  has  been  approved  by 
Duker,  and  edited  by  Haack,  wlio,  however,  is  not  justified  in  denying  that 
the  common  reading  yields  any  good  sense.  If  it  be  joined,  as  it  ought, 
with  kxcikiiratvov,  it  will  yield  a  very  good  sense.  The  other  reading,  how- 
ever, is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  preceding  difficult  phrase  ^<rov  dnb  por}^ 
IVcKa,  of  which  it  will  be  in  some  measure  exegetical. 

1  ne  tem^  of  Dionysius,  4rc.]  I  have  here  followed  the  text  of  several 
excellent  MSS.,  in  which  the  words  to  Iv  UiipauX  are  inserted.  Those  words 
are  not  admitted  into  the  text  by  Bekker  and  Goeller ;  but  they  are  ap- 
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there  ^,  held  an  assembly  ^,  and  agreeably  to  the  resolution 
there  made,  marched  straight  to  the  city,  and  took  post  in  the 
Anac^um/  Thither  to  them  went  certain  persons  chosen  ^ 
by  the  four  hundred,  and  conversed  with  them  man  to  man, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  such  as  they  saw  were  worthy  and 
respectable  ^  both  to  be  themselves  quiet,  and  to  restrain  the 
rest;  telling  them  that  they  wo.uld  both  proclaim  the  five 
thousand,  and  that  out  of  those  the  four  hundred  should  be 
appointed  in  turn,  in  such  way  ^  as  should  seem  good  to  the 
five  thousand ;  but  in  the  mean  time  ^  bidding  them  not  to  ruin 
the  city,  nor  hurl  it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  And  now 
the  general  body  of  the  soldiers,  after  many  words  had  pro* 

proved  by  Porson  ap.  Kidd.  Anecd.  p.  265.  Schoemann  admits  that  the 
ivords  might  be  tolerated,  if  it  were  certain  that  this  was  the  same  theatre 
with  that  mentioned  a  h'ttle  before ;  and  that  it  was  the  same,  is  maintained 
by  Spanheim,  Wyttenbach,  Schneider,  and  Krueger.  lliat  there  was  a 
theatre  of  Dionysius  at  Pireeeus,  is  certain  from  various  passages  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  Lysias.  Poppo  and  Goeller  remark  that  the  question  is,  whether 
both  Munychia  and  Pireeeus  had  their  respective  theatres,  or  whether  there 
was  but  one,  so  situated  that  it  was  sometimes  reckoned  to  one,  and  some- 
times  to  the  other.  Krueger,  indeed,  maintains  that  Munychia  was  a  part 
of  Pirseeus.  On  which  Goeller  remarks,  that  thus  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  the  additamentvm  in  question.  But  though  Munychia  might  be 
in  the  district,  or,  as  we  say,  liberty,  of  Pirseeus,  yet  it  was  doubtless  spoken 
of  separately,  as  is  Scotland,  though  a  part  of  England.  Besides,  the  words 
have  no  character  of  an  additamentum :  the  irpdc  ty  Mowvxi^  have  much 
more  that  appearance :  they  seem  to  have  been  added  by  way  of  precision. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  another  temple  of  Dionysius  at 
Pirseeus,  in  another  part  of  the  town. 

ft  Making  their  cavip.]    See  note  on  1.  S,  2. 

s  Held  an  attembli/.]  I  here  read,  from  one  MS.,  i^ecXiifftatrav,  which  is 
approved  by  Matthiae,  Buttman,  and  Krueger,  and  edited  by  Bekker  and 
Goeller :  indeed,  I  had  myself  conjectured  the  same  very  many  years  ago. 
Schoemann,  however,  and  Schneider,  defend  the  common  reading.  They 
say  that  UcKJcXiycrid^ctv  signifies  to  hold  an  assembly  out  of  the  usual  place : 
but  such  a  sense  would  here  be  very  harsh  and  frigid. 

*  AnacSum.]  This  was  a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux),  not 
far  from  the  Prytaneum  and  the  chapel  of  Aglaurus ;  and,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  have  been  adjacent  to  the  citadel.    (Poppo.) 

&  Chosen,]    Or,  as  a  sort  of  committee. 

6  Worthy  and  respectable,']  Hobbes  renders  **  the  mildest ; "  but  the  word 
iwiiiKi^Cf  in  Attic  Gfreek,  often  signifies  moderate,  worthy,  and  sometimes 
respectable.  So  Gregorinus  de  dialectb  p.  246.  says  r6  di  fdrpiov  kuI  jroXcoc 
ixov  iwuiKiararov  ^el.  And  the  Scholiast  on  Lucian  t.  2,  737.  explains  rd 
liruukg  by  tov  Tp6vov  Aya^bv,  rb  evfifierpov,  rb  trdw,  and  Xen.  Hist.  1,  1, 
221.  Tobg  itruueeerdrovg  r&v  rpif}papx&v» 

7  In  such  way.]  Mitford  paraphrases :  '*  It  should  be  for  the  five  thou- 
sand to  decide  the  kind  of  rotation,  and  the  mode  of  election,  by  which 
thdr  successors  should  be  appointed." 

'  In  the  mean  time,]    This  sense  o{  rents  occurs  also  at  1. 6,  61. 
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ceeded  from  many  to  many,  was  become  more  tractable  than 
before,  and  was  in  alarm  chiefly  for  the  safety  of  the  com* 
monwealth  at  large.  They  therefore  consented  that  an 
assembly  should  be  held  on  an  appointed  day  in  the  temple  of 
Dionysius  ^,  to  treat  of  a  reconciliation. 

XCIV.  When  the  time  for  the  assembly  in  the  temple  of 
Dionysius  had  come,  and  the  people  were  almost  congregated, 
news  arrives  ^^  that  the  two  and  fifty  ships  under  Agesandridas 
are  standing  over  from  Megara  along  the  coast  of  Salamis." 
And  now  every  one  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  those 
disposed  to  democracy  S  conceived  that  this  was  what  had 
been  already  spoken  of  by  Theramenes  and  his  party,  that 
the  ships  were  sailing  to  the  fortification,  and  that  it  was  well 
the  place  had  been  demolished.  But  Agesandridas,  as 
perhaps  had  been  previously  concerted,  turned  off  to  Epidau- 
rus,  and  the  parts  thereabout ;  though  it  is  probable,  that  on 
the  present  faction  subsisting  among  the  Athenians,  he  stayed* 
hovering  about,  in  hopes  that  he  might  find  a  convenient  op- 
portunity for  coming  up. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  the  news  reached 
them,  immediately  marched  at  full  run  to  the  Pirseeus,  with  all 
their  forces,  considering  that  their  domestic  quarrel  was  of  in- 
ferior moment  °  to  war  from  the  enemy,  and  that  not  remote. 


9  Temple  of  Dhnynui.l  Not,  it  should  seem,  that  before  mentioned, 
but  one  m  the  city,  which  Poppo  thinks  is  to  be  sought  for  near  the  citadel, 
where  also  was  the  council-hall  and  Prytaneuni.  The  council-hall,  Goeller 
remarks,  was  certainly  in  the  agora,  or  forum ;  and  the  Prytaneum  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  east  angle  of  the  citadel. 

1  The  great  body  o/the  people,  and  those ,  4^cJ]  Such  seems  to  be  the  full 
sense  of  r&v  TroXkdv :  which  reading  (instead  of  oTrXiTdv)  is,  with  rdbson, 
edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller, 

ft  Stayed,]  A  very  rare  6ifinification«  of  which  I  have  noted  one  example 
in  Xen.  Hist.  1, 6, 14.  rifp  ow  iffupav  ovrut  avcT^ov.  This  seems,  even  by  its 
present  use,  to  have  been  a  phrase  of  nautical  application ;  which  is,  indeed, 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  Plutarch  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  dvtixe  rdc  tavrov  vavc* 

3  Of  inferior  moment^  Such  is  mainly  the  sense ;  but  it  is  admitted  that 
something  is  wrong  in  the  text.  Duker  thinks  an  ov  has  slipped  out  after 
iroXkiLov :  others  suppose  an  eliiptit  of  oif :  others,  again,  would  cancel  v* 
or  transpose  the  words ;  and,  finally,  Dorville  would  read  fitiovog,  which  I 
also  myself  long  ago  conjectured.  And  either  this  method,  or  that  of 
Duker,  may  be  adopted :  the  others  are  too  bold.  As  to  the  eUiptit  of  o6, 
that  is  a  principle  very  precarious  and  unsound,  and  now  almost  wholly 
exploded  in  criticism. 
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bat  at  the  port  And  some  of  them  embarked  on  board  the 
ships  at  hand,  while  others  launched  off  the  rest ;  and  others, 
again,  went  to  give  succour  at  the  walls  and  the  mouth  of  the 
port. 

XCV.  But  the  Peloponnesian  ships  having  sailed  along  the 
coast  [of  Attica],  and  doubled  Sunium,  came  to  anchor  be* 
tween  Thoricus  and  Prasiae  ^,  and  afterwards  arrived  at 
Oropus. 

And  now  the  Athenians  being  compelled,  in  all  haste,  to  use 
raw  and  unexercised  ^  forces,  inasmuch  as  the  city  was  at  fac- 
tion, and  they  were  anxious,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  give 
aid,  for  the  preservation  of  their  greatest  stake  (for,  blocked  up 
as  Attica  was,  Euboea  was  every  thing  to  them  ^),  they  send 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Thymocharis,  to  Eretria.  These, 
on  their  arrival,  made  up,  when  added  to  those  already  in 
Euboea,  thirty-six  sail.  And  they  were  immediately  com- 
pelled to  come  to  battle ;  for  Agesandridas,  after  having  dined, 
drew  his  ships  out  from  Oropus.  Now  the  distance  of  Oro- 
pus from  the  city  of  Eretria  is  about  sixty  stadia  of  sea.  The 
Athenians,  then,  on  his  making  sail  upon  them,  immediately 
manned  their  ships,  thinking  that  their  forces  were  near  the 
ships.  But  they  happened  not  to  have  provided  themselves 
with  any  dinner  from  the  market,  for  nothing  was  found  on 
sale  ^,  but  had  to  be  sought  for  from  the  farthest  quarters  of 
the  city  ^  and  that  by  the  previous  contrivance  of  the  Ere* 
trians,  in  order  that  the  crews  being  long  in  getting  on  board, 
the  enemy  might  fall  upon  the  Athenians  before  they  were 

1  Between  Thoricut  and  Prasia.]  Perhaps,  Bt  an  inlet  called  Potamos, 
now  Dascali.    Thoricus  yet  nearly  retains  its  name  in  Therico, 

2  Raw  and  unexercised,]  Such  is  the  sense  of  d^vyKporriroic  (and  not 
that  assigned  by  the  Scholiast,  ready).  Thus  Goeller  cites  from  Lucian 
t.  6,  527.  lirtroQ  ffvyKiKportifikvti,  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  Plato  in 
Crit.  24.  uses  ffvyKporiut  in  the  sense  to  exercise  and  prepare  by  instruction, 

3  Was  every  thing  to  them,]  See  the  learned  note  of  Duker  on  the  phrase 
wcivra  tlvat,    I  shaTl  have  much  to  add  in  my  edition. 

4  Nothing  was  found  on  sale^  i.  e.  no  provisions  were  found  in  the 
market.  That  they  should  not  have  provisions  from  Athens  sufficient  for 
at  least  two  or  three  days,  is  amazing.  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford, 
**  that  among  the  numerous  proofs  in  history  of  the  great  defects  in  the 
antient  system  of  naval  war,  tliis  is  not  the  least  remarkable." 

^  From  the  farthest  quarters  of  the  diy,]  i.  e.  up  and  down,  at  private 
houses,  such  as  had  any  provisions  to  spare. 
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ready,  and  compel  them  to  put  to  sea  just  as  it  might  happen.' 
A  signal,  too,  was  set  up  by  those  of  Eretria  towards  Oropus^ 
at  the  time  when  they  should  weigh.  The  Athenians  putting 
to  sea,  after  so  insufficient  a  preparation,  and  coming  to  battle 
before  the  port  of  the  Eretrians,  yet  stood  their  ground  some 
little  time ;  then  taking  to  flight,  they  were  chased  to  the  shore. 
And  such  of  them  as  took  refuge  at  the  city  of  the  Eretrians, 
as  a  friendly  one,  fared  the  worst,  being  butchered  by  them ; 
while  those  who  threw  themselves  into  the  fort  at  Eretria,  which 
was  held  by  the  Athenians,  were  saved,  as  also  were  such  of 
the  ships  as  reached  Chalcis.  And  the  Peloponnesians,  after 
having  taken  twenty-two  ships  of  the  Athenians,  whose  crews 
they  partly  put  to  death  and  partly  made  prisoners,  set  up  a 
trophy.  Not  long  afterwards,  having  brought  the  whole  of 
Euboea  to  revolt,  except  Oreus  (which  the  Athenians  occu« 
pied  with  their  forces),  they  settled  all  the  rest  of  the  affairs 
of  the  island  at  their  discretion. 

XCVI.  And  now,  on  the  news  respecting  Euboea  reaching 
the  Athenians,  there  was  the  greatest  consternation  among 
them  ever  before  known.  For  not  even  the  calamity  in  Sicily, 
great  as  it  then  seemed  to  be,  nor  any  other  affair  that  had  yet 
happened,  so  alarmed  them.  For,  whereas  the  armament  at 
Samos  was  in  rebellion,  and  no  other  ships  being  at  hand,  nor 
any  seamen  to  man  them;  themselves,  too,  being  at  faction,  and 
in  uncertainty  when  they  might  engage  in  conflict  with  each 
other,  then  such  a  calamity  as  this  had  befallen  them,  wherein 
they  had  lost  their  fleet,  and,  what  was  most,  JEubcea,  from 
which  they  were  more  benefited  than  from  Attica  —  how 
then  had  they  not  reason  to  be  dispirited  ?  But  what  gave 
them  the  greatest  and  nearest  alarm,  was,  lest  the  enemy 
should,  as  victors,  venture  immediately  to  make  sail  to  the 
Piraeeus,  empty  as  it  was  of  ships.  Nay,  they  imagined  them 
to  be  all  but  there  already.  And  certainly  ihat^  had  they  been 
more  adventurous,  they  might  easily  have  done ;  and  then  by 
lying  off"  the  city,  might  either  have  thrown  it  into  yet  greater 
dissension ;  or,  if  they  had  remained  and  besieged  it,  they 
would  have  compelled  the  fleet  in  Ionia,  however  hostile  to 
the  oligarchy,  to  have  come  to  the  aid  of  their  relations  and 
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the  city  at  large ;  meanwhile,  the  Hellespont  would  have  been 
theirs,  and  all  Ionia,  and  the  isles  as  far  as  Eubcea,  and,  in  a 
manner,  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  dominion.  But  it  was  not 
in  this  instance  alone,  but  in  many  others,  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians  showed  themselves  the  most  accommodating  enemies 
for  the  Athenians  to  encounter.  For  they  were  totally  different 
in  disposition ;  the  one  being  quick  in  action,  the  other  tardy ; 
the  one  adventurous,  the  other  timorous ;  and  thus  the  Lace- 
daemonians gave  them  great  advantages,  especially  towards  the 
establishment  of  their  maritime  superiority.  This  was  manifest 
by  the  Syracusans ;  for  they,  being  most  similar  in  disposition, 
contested  against  them  with  the  greatest  success. 

XCVII.  However,  on  these  tidings,  the  Athenians,  not- 
withstanding, equipped  twenty  ships,  and  convened  an  as- 
sembly immediately  at  what  is  called  the  Pnyx  ^  (or  Pynx), 
where  they  had  been  at  other  times  accustomed  to  hold 
them.  At  this  meeting  having  deposed  the  four  hundred,  they 
decreed  to  deliver  up  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
five  thousand.  -OF  these  were  to  be  all  such  of  them  as  fur- 
nished arms.^  Also,  that  no  one  should  enjoy  any  emolument 
for  any  office,  or  otherwise  they  pronounced  him  accused. 
There  were  afterwards,  also,  numerous  other  assemblies,  at 
which  they  appointed  certain  framers  of  laws,  and  enacted 
other  things  concerning  the  form  of  government  And  at  that 
time  (first  within  my  memory),  the  Athenians  appear  to  have 


»  The  Pnyx,]  Or,  as  Bekker  and  Goeller  edit,  the  Pynx ;  which,  too,  is 
thought  to  be  countenanced  by  the  derivation  from  ttvkvoq.  On  this  doubt- 
ful, though  unimportant,  question,  see  Poppo  Proleg.  s.  2,  247.  and  the  note 
of  Goeller.  This  place  was  situated  near  the  Acropolis,  and  had  been  of 
old  a  place  of  asseml)ly,  being  appointed  such  by  the  laws  of  Solon. 

3  Fumithed  armt^  i.  e.  contributed  his  service  in  full  arms  and  armour; 
which  would  be  the  case  only  with  those  who  were  above  the  lower  ranks. 
Krueger  here  aptly  adduces  the  following  important  citation  from  Aristot. 
Polit.  6,  4,  3.  iirii  rkrvapa  fiiv  iari  fikpij  fidXttXTa  tov  ttXti^ovc,  ytutpyiKbv, 
fidvavaov  ayopaioVf  ^rirutbvy  Hrrapa  Sk  rd^xP^I^H^^  ""P^C  yrSXifioV  iinriKbv, 
oirXiTtKbv,  \j/iX6vy  vavruebv,  '6vov  fitv  <rv/i€efe'jjice  ri^v  x&pav  tlvai  lirwdnfAov^ 
ivrav^a  fikv  ih^v&Q  Ix**  KaratrKivdl^Hv  ri^v  bXiyapx^v  r>)v  hxvpdv'  17  ydp 
(Tfarrjpia  Toig  oiicovffi  dUi  Tovrtig  larl  riJQ  Swdfitbtg'  al  dk  iTnrorpo^iai  rtSv 
fuiKpdt  ovaiac  KiKTtifitvow  fitriv  ftirow  dk  birXiTiv,  Trjv  ixofiivijv  bXtyapxiaV  t6 
ydp  birXiTiKov  r&v  ivirbpoiv  ftoXXov  ^  rwv  aTrdpwv^  rj  dk  5^iX»)  dvvauic  xal 

vavTiKt)  drifiOKpaTiKri  trdfiirav.    He  also  refers  to  Polit.  2,  502,  and  Plato  do 
Legg.  p.753.  C. 

VOL*  III.  B  B 
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regulated  their  government  the  best  For  there  was  t^ea  a 
moderate  admixture,  both  with  respect  to  the  &w  and  the 
many.^  And  this  first,  after  so  many  past  calamities,  enabled 
the  city  to  raise  its  head.  They  decreed,  moreover,  the  re- 
call of  Alcibiadesy  and  the  rest  with  him ;  and  sending  to  them 
and  to  the  army  in  Samos,  exhorted  them  to  strenuously  apply 
themselves  to  the  business  io  hand. 

.  XCVIII.  Immediately  after  this  change^  Pisander  and 
Alexicles,  and  their  partisans,  and  such  as  were  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  oligarchy,  steal  off  to  Decelea.  Aristarchus  alone 
of  them  (for  he  chanced  to  be  a  commander  of  the  troops), 
taking  in  haste  some  archers  of  the  most  barbarous  sort  ^, 
marched  to  GBnoe*^  Now,  this  was  a  fort  of  the  Athenians 
on  the  borders  of  Boeotia,  and  there  were  now  besieging  it 
(on  account  of  the  loss  of  men  sustained  by  them  in  their  re- 
treat from  Decelea)  some  Corinthian  volunteers,  and  Boeotians, 
whom  they  had  called  to  their  assistance*^     Having  concerted 

s  And  at  that  tmefirat^  4^.]  This  ib  a  very  remarkable  passage,  as  show- 
ing  the  author's  opinion  on  the  Athenian  constitution  more  d€«rly  than 
any  other.  **  In  this  concise  eulo^,"  Mitford  remarks,  '*  is  contained  the 
whole  of  the  account  given  by  Thucydides  of  the  form  of  government 
established  by  Thcramenes ;  and  upon  no  occasion  does  he  leave  ua  so 
much  to  regret  the  want  of  explanation  and  detail.  Upon  no  occasion, 
however,  do  we  see  the  historian  more  strongly  marked  as  the  true  patriot. 
Frequently  we  find  him  reprobating  the  extravagancies  of  an  unbalanced 
democracy  so  strongly,  that  we  might  suspect  him  of  some  partiality  for 
oligarchy.  But  here,  as  indeed  throughout  his  account  of  the  oligarchy 
established  by  Pisander,  he  shows  himself  a  decided  enemy  to  tyranny  in 
every  shape,  and  the  warm  partisan  only  of  whatever  government  might 
best  secure  universal  freedom,  through  equal  and  wdI-«upported  law." 

What  would  the  great  historian  have  said  to  our  JBritUh  Comiitution, 
in  which  there  is  just  that  moderate  and  attempered  admixture  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy,  which  mves  it  all  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
each  form,  and,  by  a  happy  blendine,  mcreaae»  each;  and  by  its  tovt 
etuemble^  makes  the  constitution  the  a^airation  of  the  civilised  world. 

*  Archer*  of  the  motl  barbaroui  sort,]  Namely,  some  Scythians ;  for 
such  were  commonly  in  the  pay  of  the  Athenian  government,  both  for  civil 
and  military  purposes. 

5  (Enoe,]    Now  called  Gypht*  Castro. 

^  And  there  tvere  now  betiegmg  iV,  ^c,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense 
of  the  perplexed  sentence  of  the  original,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
the  construction  Z  <A  diK,  I'ttoXaopkow  airrby  k^tkovrriibv  irpovKoXwavrfs  roi>c 
B.,  Sia  ffVfA^pdv  90iaiv  yiyvouivtiv  iie  rijg  Olv6ifc  (vep«)  Sia^opac  av^piav  in 
A.  &vaxi*ipovvTiav,  I  would  further  observe,  that  Kvfi^pkv  is  put  for 
^ia^of>av.  'E^tXovrtiSbv  must  be  taken  with  oi  KopiV^cot,  as  the  sense  re- 
quires.   The  expression  seems  to  denote  that  the  siege  was  a  private  and 
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liieasures  ^ith  t£em,  Aristarchus  deceives  the  garrison  of 
CEnoe,  by  telling  them  that  the  Athenians  have  come  to  treaty 
with  the  Liacedaemonians  on  certain  terms,  and  that  they  must 
deliver  up  the  place,  for  this  was  a  condition.  They  yielding 
credence  to  him,  as  a  person  invested  with  command,  and 
having  no  knowledge  of  what  was  goihg  on  by  reason  of  being 
besieged,  evacuated  the  place  under  a  skfe  Conduct.  And 
CEnoe  dius  taken,  was  occupied  by  the  Bceotians,  and  the 
oligarchy  and  civil  commotion  at  Athens  ceased. 


XCIX.  About  the  same  time  this  summer,  the  Pelopbd^ 
nesians  in  Miletus,  as  none  gave  them  theirpay  of  those  who  were 
appointed  so  to  do  by  Tissaphemes  when  he  went  to  Aspendus,* 
and  when  Philippus,  who  had  been  sent  with  him^  and  also' 
another  person,  one  Hippocrates,  a  Spartan,  who  was  at 
Phaselus,  had  sent  word  to  Mindarus  that  ^*  the  ships  are  not 
come,  and  they*  were  totally  deceived  and  wronged  by  Tis- 
saphemes f*  since,  also,  miarnabazus  had  sent  for  them,  and 
was  ready  (as  well  as  Tissaphernes),  on  obtaining  a  fleet,  to  in- 
duce the  remaining  cities  of  his  own  government  to  revolt  from 
the  Athenians;  under  these  circumstances,  and  because  he  hoped 
to  get  somewhat  more  of  pay  from  Pharnabazus  \  Mindarus, 
(orders  being  suddenly  issued,  so  that  it  might  escape  the 
knowledge  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos)  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity setting  sail  from  Miletus  with  seventy-three  dips,  took 
his  course  for  the  Hellespont  (whither  sixteen  ships  had  before 
in  the  course  of  this  summer  also  sailed,  which  were  ravaging  a 
part  of  the  Chersonesus).     Being,  however,  tempest-tossed. 


voluntary  concent  of  the  Corinthians,  and  not  enjoined  by  the  confederacy. 
The  TrpwnrapaKiikkffavTtc  of  some  MSS.  (and  which  is  edited  by  Bekker 
and  Goeller)  is  required  by  propriety  of  language. 

It  should  seem  by  the  expressions  here  used,  that  the  loss  spoken  of  had 
been  such  as  was  usual,  though  probably,  of  late,  more  severe.  Why  the 
loss  should  be  especially  on  their  retreat,  may  have  been  from  their 
going  to  Decelea  in  large  bodies  together;  but  often  returning,  by  furlough 
or  otherwise,  in  mall  parties,  when  they  would  be  exposed  to  sallies  from 
the  garrison  of  OEnoe,  which  scoured  the  country, 

»  Hoped  to  get,  ^-c.]  1  know  not  what  other  sense  the  words  can  well 
have,  though  some  translators  render  so  as  to  apply  the  words  to  PAor- 
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and  compelled  to  put  in  at  Icarus,  after  remaining  there  five 
or  six  days,  he  arrives  at  Chios. 

C.  And  now  Thrasyllus,  on  learning  his  departure  from 
Miletus,  himself  immediately  sailed  from  Samos  with  fifty-five 
ships,  hastening  lest  the  enemy  should  arrive  at  the  Hellespont 
before  him.  But  hearing  that  he  was  at  Chios,  and  thinking 
that  he  would  stay  there,  he  set  a  watch  at  Lesbos  and  the 
continent  opposite,  that,  if  the  ships  should  chance  to  stir,  no 
motion  might  escape  observation,  and  he  himself  repaired  to 
Methymna  ^ ;  and  ordered  meal  and  other  necessaries  to  be 
provided^,  in  order  that  if  the  enemy  should  stay  long,  he 
might  make  cruizes  upon  them  from  Lesbos.  At  the  same  time 
he  intended  to  go,  and,  if  possible,  take  Eresus,  for  it  had 
revolted  from  Lesbos.  Indeed,  some  fugitives  of  the  Me- 
thymnaeans  and  those  of  the  most  powerful,  having  brought 
over  from  Cyme. about  fifty  heavy-armed,  as  voluntary  as- 
sociates ^,  and  others  hired  fi*om  the  continent,  in  all  about 
three  hundred,  who  were  commanded  by  Anaxarchus,  the 
Theban  (on  account  of  afiinity  ^),  made  an  attack  on  Methymna 
first,  but  were  beaten  off  from  the  attempt,  by  means  of 
the  Athenian  garrison  which  proceeded  against  them  from  My- 
tilene ;  and  again,  in  a  battle  outside  of  the  city,  being  driven 
off  the  field,  and  compelled  to  take  their  way  across  the  moun* 


'  To  MeUiymna.]  This  position  was  certainly  most  skilfully  chosen,  to 
intercept  the  passage  of  the  fleet. 

*  Ordered  meal  and  other  necessaries  to  be  provided,]  This  is  one  of  the 
few  places  where  any  mention  is  made  of  victualling  snips. 

•J  Voluntartf  associates.]  UpoeeTaipiarovC'  This  is  a  very  rare  word ;  it 
occurs,  however,  in  Dio  Cass.  535, 20.  Hence  may  be  illustrated  Lucian  1, 
647,  57.  Ltth  ^i  Toi>g  ^patrvrdrovg  Trpotriraipovfievoc  Kai  dopw^opovg  avvayaywv. 
The  verb  TrpocrEraipkofiai,  it  may  be  observed,  is  scarcely  found  elsewhere. 
Upo<r€TaipiZofjLai  is  used  by  the  best  writers. 

*  On  account  of  affinity.]  For  the  Thessalians  were  ^olians,  and  Thes- 
salia  was  formerly  called  A^oXic  from  ^olus,  who  there  ruled.  Some,  before 
the  Trojan  war,  departing  from  hence,  settled  in  Bceotia.  Afterwards, 
others,  being  expelled  from  Ame  in  Thessaly,  occupied  what  was  in  process 
of  time  called  Boeotia.  Hence  arose  this  affinity  of  the  Boeotians  and  Les- 
bians See  Thuc.  1, 12.  Eustath.  on  Homer  Odyss.  9.  p.  1644.  Schol.  Pind. 
Ol.  1, 164.  Pyth.  2, 128.  Nem.  4, 156.  (Duker  ap.  Goeller.)  To  the  above 
references  may  be  added,  from  Krueger,  Herod.  1, 151.  6,  8.  Diod.  5,  81. 
Thuc.  3,2.  Strab.  1J>3.  p  136. 
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tain^,  they  draw  Eresus  into  revolt.  Thrasyllus,  therefore, 
sailing  against  it  with  all  the  ships,  intended  to  carry  the 
place  by  storm.  But  Thrasybuliis  had  arrived  before  him 
with  five  ships  with  which  he  had  set  out  from  Samos,  on  the 
news  of  the  passage  of  the  exiles  having  reached  him.  Being, 
however,  too  late,  he  went  and  lay  at  anchor  off  Eresus. 
There  also  arrived  from  the  Hellespont  some  two  ships  ®  of 
the  Methymnasans  which  were  on  their  return  home.'  And 
the  total  number  of  ships  present  was  sixty-seven,  with  the 
forces  from  which  they  prepared  themselves  to  take  Eresus  by 
storm,  with  machines  and  in  every  other  way  possible. 

CI.  In  the  mean  time,  Mindarus  and  the  ships  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  from  Chios,  having  taken  in  provisions  for  two 
days  %  and  received  from  the  Chians  each  three  Chian 
tesseracosts  ®,  they,  on  the  third  day,  set  sail  from  Chios,  not 
taking  to  the  main  sea  ^,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  with  the 
ships  at  Eresus,  but  keeping  Lesbos  on  the  right,  they  sailed 
towards  the  continent ;  and  making  the  coast  of  Phocais  at  the 
port  at  Carteria  ^^,  and  having  dined,  they  coasted  along  the 
Cymoean  territory,  and  supped  at  Argennusse,  which  is 
opposite  to  Mytilene.^^     Thence  coasting  along,  while  it  was 


^  The  mountmn^l  This  is  represented  in  tlie  best  maps  as  a  very  lofly 
one,  part  of  a  chain  running  all  across  the  north  part  of  the  isltod.  • 

^  Two  ships.]    Knieger  says  there  were  five ;  Diodorus  three,    (Goeller.) 

7  Two  days.]  It  is  remarkable  that  they  should  have  ventured  on  such 
a  voyage  with  so  slender  a  store  of  provision » 

^  Tesseracosts.]  Spanheim  (as  referred  to  by  Duker)  thinks  it  plain  that 
the  sense  of  naaapaKoorac  is  "  forty-three  drachmas/'  i.  e.  Chian  drachmas. 
But  Duker  has  shown  that  TieaipaKocraQ  cannot  be  taken  for  T€<T<rapdKovra  ^ 
and  he  (I  think  rightly)  acouiesces  in  the  opinion  of  the  Scholiast,  that  the 
tessaracost  was  an  antient  Chian  coin.  Portus,  with  great  probability,  thinks 
it  was  so  called  from  being  the  fortieth  part  of  some  other  coin.  It  should 
seem  to  have  been  much  more  than  equal  to  a  drachma.  Duker  thinks  it 
might  be  a  month's  pay ;  but  that  is  uncertain,  and  not  very  probable. 

9  Not  taking  to  the  main  sea,]  I  have  here  followed  the  conjecture  of 
Hack  and  Krueger,  r^c  Xiov  oh  ^rcX.,  as  being  required  by  the  words  folio w^t 
ing  Iv  dpvoTtpq,y  &C. 

> 0  Carteria,]  Not  Craterei,  as  Hobbes  writes ;  still  less  Cratersei,  as  Smith, 
From  Pliny  1.  5, 38.  we  know  that  its  name  was  Carteria ;  and  he  represents 
it  as  an  island  near  Smyrna.  Wasse  also  refers  to  Scylax  p.  36.  It  was, 
doubtless,  between  Phocaea  and  Smyrna. 

1 1  Supped  at  Argennunje,  which,  (^c]  There  are  several  difficulties  con- 
nected with  this  passage,  for  which  I  must  r^fer  to  Poppo  Proleg.  t.  2, 

»B  3 
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yet  deep  night,  and  having  arrived  at  Harmptus  on  the  con- 
tinent opposite  to  Mytilene,  and  there  dining,  they  in  all  haste 
coasted  along  Lectum^^  Larissa,  and  Hamaxitus,  and  the 
parts  thereabouts,  and  aiTive  a  little  before  midnight  at 
Rhoeteum  on  the  Hellespont;  but  some  of  the  ships  put  up 
at  Sigeum  and  other  places  thereabouts. 

CII.  And  now  the  Athenians  who  were  at  Sestus  with 
eighteen  ships,  as  soon  as  the  watchmen  gave  signal  by  torch  ^, 
and  many  fires  were  suddenly  perceiving  to  be  displayed  in  the 
enemy's  territory  \  perceived  that  the  Peloponnesians  were 


p.  444.,  Kraeger  Comment  in  loc.»  and  Goeller.  The  most  formidable  of 
these  difficulties  is,  that  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  both  very  minute  writersy 
call  Argennusse  '*  two  iilandt  off  the  coast  of  ^lis."  From  Diodor.  it  ap- 
pears that  they  were  so  near  to  it,  that  the  thing  is  of  little  importance. 
The  discrepancy  is  removed  by  cancelling  the  words  rqc  il^n-tipov,  which 
Krueger  has  almost  proved  to  have  crept  in  from  the  words  following. 

With  respect  to  tne  orthography  of  the  place,  Argermtua  is  that  of  the 
best  MSS.  To  the  eyidence  aaduced  by  the  commentators  for  ihis  spelling 
may  be  added  the  authority  of  Etym.  Mag.  124, 14.,  who  also  explams  the 
meaning  of  the  word  :  'Apytwov<rai»  dpyiK^^tig  —  tlai  H  roiavrai  iit  Kopinav 
dvkirae  ^avXoi,  xai  <2>c  ivi  irXtiorov  fujXi^oroi,  lead^ircp  17  £itt;poc,  leal  td  \ty6^ 
Htvai  'Apyivovcai,  where  *Apyiyovocu  is  doubtless  corrupt,  for  'Apytwowoif 
which  had  occurred  just  before.  Thus  the  name  plamly  appears  to  have 
been  given  from  the  colour  of  the  soil,  of  a  white  clay  kina.  It  may  be 
derived  from  the  old  word  dpytwo^,  equivalent  to  dpyiXoi. 

In  support  of  the  above  ortiiography,  the  commentators  idso  cite  Steph. 
Byz.,  as  having  'Apytvvov,  It  is,  however,  thought  strange  that  he  men- 
tions but  <me  island;  and  still  stranger  might  the  commentators  have 
thought  it,  that  he  places  this  'Apyiwov  near  the  promontory  Ai^nnum, 
on  the  coast  of  the  TVoad.    But  this  ought  to  have  made  the  editors  sus- 

gect  some  corruption  of  the  text  of  Steph.  The  &ct,  I  conceive,  is  that 
teph.  does  not  mean  the  Argennune  ulandi,  but  an  island  which  appears 
in  tne  maps  lying  near  the  promontory  Argennum.  Certainly,  the  words 
"Apytwov  dKpa  forbid  the  idea  of  Steph.  meanine  the  Argennusae.  But  what 
are  we  to  do  with  the  words  r^c  TptitdSog  ?  Now  these  would  be  inconsis- 
tent even  with  ArgenntutB^  and  therefore  must  be  wrong.  I  suspect  that 
Steph.  wrote  'EpvdputSo^f  meaning  the  Peninsula,  which  is  called  *EpvBpaia  by 
Thucj^dides  1. 3, 53,  and  Strabo  9S2, 30.  The  words  TpunA^og  and  *Bpv^ptd' 
Sog  might  easily  be  confounded.  Tpwiag,  it  may  be  observed,  is  used  by 
Steph.  Byz.  himself  in  voc. 

i^t  Ledum.]  The  promontory  of  Ida.  See  Horn.  II.  C*  284.  Herod.  9, 
114.  (Hack.)  As  to  tne  other  places,  Harmotus  and  Hamaxitus,  they  can- 
not well  be  fixed.  The  name  of  the  former  signifies  properly  a  waggon- 
road  ;  that  of  the  other,  a  chariot-road.  The  names  were  doubtless  given 
from  actual  circumstances. 

>  Grave  signal  bvtmvh.]  So  at  1. 3, 22.  we  have  mention  of  the  rd  atifuia 
Tfjg  fpvKrijjpiac,  The  signal  given  by  the  watch  w^s  a  war-signal,  made  by 
waving  the  torches  about.  See  supra  1. 3, 22.  and  the  notes. 

<  Many,  fires  were,  ^,}    These  fires,  lighted  in  the  enemy's  territory, 
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entering  the  Hdlespont  And  this  sftone  night  they,  with  all 
haste,  covertly  creeping  along  ^  the  shore  of  the  Chersonesus^ 
coasted  for  Elceus,  wishing  to  sail  out  into  the  open  space, 
[and  escf^e^]  the  enemy's  ships.  Hius  they  eluded  die 
notice  of  the  sixteen  ships  of  Abydos,  though  die  watch  had . 
been  previously  charged  by  the  fleet  of  their  friends  to  exert 
themselves  diligently  on  keeping  guard,  should  the  Athenian 
ships  attempt  to  get  out  to  sest*^  But  on  descrying,  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  the  fleet  with  Mindarus,  which  immediately  made 
chase  after  them  ^  they  could  not  all  get  ofi^,  but  the  greater 
part  efiected  their  escape  to  Imbros  ^  and  Lemnos,  while  four 
of  the  hindmost  in  the  course  were  overtaken  near  Elaens^ 
And  one  which  was  stranded  over  against  the  temple  of  Pro* 
tesilaus  ^  they  captured  with  the  crew ;  two  others  they  took 


were  meant  to  signify  that  they  descried  and  were  preparing  to  receive  their 
friends* 

s  Creeping  afcng.]  Or,  as  the  sailors  say,  hugging  the  shore.  This  is,  how^ 
ever,  I  believe,  an  unprecedented  signification  of  viropiiyvvfii, 

*  And  escape.]  I  have  placed  these  words  in  brackets,  because  I  suspect 
there  is  a  lacuna,  not  being  able  to  bring  myself  to  suppose  that  our  author 
would  use  iKTrXevffcu  for  jfcTrXcvaavrec  ^uu^vyiiv,  as  the  Scholiast  says.  Nay, 
even  Goeller,  who  has  justified  almost  every  other  irregularity  of  our 
author,  is  compelled  to  abandon  this  phrase  to  the  fury  of  the  critics : 
indeed,  all  this  chapter,  and  much  of  the  latter  part  of  the  present  book, 
abounds  in  harsh  and  anomalous  expressions,  and  other  marks  of  unfinished 
composition.  Here,  however,  I  am  persuaded  there  is  either,  as  I  have 
said,  a  lacuna,  or  else  the  words  have  been  thrown  into  confusion ;  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  set  right,  merely  by  transposing  xal,  and  placing  a  period 
after  kpvx^piav  thus :  fiovX^fuvot  icirXcv^oi  ic  f^)^  thfMxupiav,  koI  tAq  tSup 
TroXefiiiav  vavc>  tAc  fikv  kv  'A^v^y  —  iXa^oy.  There  is  a  similar  phrase  at 
1.  2,  90.  vwiK^tiyown  ic  ri}y  eifpvywpiav. 

Added  to  the  rough  state  in  which  the  latter  part  of  this  book  was  left 
by  the  author,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  scribes  seem  to  have  been  weary, 
and  grown  very  careless  towards  the  end. 

A  Though  the  watch  had  been,  ^c]  Here,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  jus- 
tify  the  author's  words  on  any  principle  of  correct  composition.  We  may 
just,  and  only  just,  make  out  wnat  sense  the  author  intended  to  express. 

f*  Which  imMe(Uatefy  made  chase  after  them.]  Here,  again,  is  another 
formidable  difficulty.  Now,  though  Kistemacher  and  Bredow  attempt  to 
justify  the  words  as  they  stand,  yet  that  would  seem  to  be  impossible.  I 
am,  however,  inclined  here  agtun  to  think  the  fault  not  in  the  author,  but 
in  his  scribes.  The  corruption,  doubtless,  rests  on  voiovfuvoi,  for  which 
Duker  conjectures  iroiov^vwv ;  Benedict  and  Goeller  wotovpkvov :  the  latter 
of  which  IS  creatly  preferable.  It  is  long  since  I  conjectured  irotovfiivaQ, 
which  certainly  yields  excellent  sense;  and  this  1  have  followed. 

7  Imbros,]  I  here  read,  from  two  MSS.  and  the  editions  of  Bekker  and 
Goeller,  for  ^ircipov,  rqc  'iptpov.  The  corruption  is,  as  Goeller  observes, 
rendered  certain  by  c.  103.  fin. 

»  7^  temple  of  Protesilaus.]     So  Herod.  9,  116.  (dted  by  Hack)  'Ei^ 
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without  them ;  and  the  remaining  one  they  set  fire  to,  as  she 
was  lying  empty  on  the  shore  of  Imbrbs. 

cm.  After  this,  with  the  ships  from  Abydus  which  had 
joined  them,  and  the  rest  ^  in  all  eighty-six,  they  besieged 
Elseus  that  day,  but  when  it  would  not  submit,  they  sailed  off 
to  Abydus. 

As  to  the  Athenians,  they,  deceived  by  their  watchmen,  and 
never  supposing  that  the  enemy's  ships  could  sail  by  un- 
observed, but  employed  in  leisurely  carrying  on  their  siege,  as 
soon  as  they  learnt  the  news,  immediately  abandoned  Eresus, 
and  made  all  haste  to  the  defence  of  the  Hellespont ;  they 
also  captured  two  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians,  which  running 
out  to  sea  in  the  late  chase  more  daringly  than  the  rest, 
chanced  to  fall  in  with  the  Athenian  fleet  And  arriving  one 
day  after  the  Peloponnesians,  they  anchored. at  Elaeus,  and 
bringing  in  from  Imbros  the  ships  which  had  taken  refuge 
there,  they  made  preparations  for  battle  during  five  days. 

• 

CIV.  After  this,  they  came  to  action  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  Athenians  coasted  along  in  line  ^  close  under  shore, 
to  Sestus ;  but  the  Peloponnesians  perceiving  it,  put  to  sea 
against  them  from  Abydus.  And  knowing  that  there  must  be 
a  battle,  they  extended  their  wings,  the  Athenians  along  the 
Chersonesus  from  Idacus  as  far  as  Arrhiana,  to  the  number  of 
seventy-eight   saiP;    the    Peloponnesians    from    Abydus   to 


'EXaiovvTi  Ttjc  XtpffovrjtTOV  i<ni  ITpu>r«<TiXcw  tcl^q  re  Kai  rkfiipos  rrtpi  aitrhv, 

^  Atid  the  rest.]    L  e.  those  of  Mindarus,  as  Krueger  has  shown. 

«  In  line.]     On  the  sense  o£  tnl  Kspcig  see  note  on  1. 2,  90. 

On  the  battle  of  Cynos-scina  see  Popno  Proleg.  2.  p.  331. 

3  Seventh-eight  sail.]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  of  several  good 
MSS.,  which  is  edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  The  common  reading 
(sixty-eight)  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  Athenians  had  had  sixty-seven  at 
Lesbos ;  to  which,  when  the  fourteen  ships  are  added  which  belonged  to 
the  squadron  of  eighteen  which  engaged,  there  will  be  eighty-one ;  a  num- 
ber exceeding  the  one  now  edited  by  Jive  ships,  which  Hack  supposes  were 
left  behind  at  Lesbos,  though  Krueger  thinks  that  not  probable.  Perhaps 
the  five  in  question  might  be  of  the  fourteen,  and  t  ot  be  fit  for  an  engage- 
ment^  and,  as  such,  sent  off  to  Lesbos. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  Peloponnesians,  the  common  reading  makes  it 
sixty-eight:  but  so  small  a  number  is  quite  improbable.  The  Pelopon- 
pesians  are  just  before  said  to  have  had  eighty-six  ships  at  Elaeus :  it  Is, 
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Dordanusy  with  eighty-eight  sail.  On  the  side  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  the  right  wing  was  occupied  by  the  Syracusans, 
the  other  by  Mindarus  himself  and  the  best  sailing  ships.  On 
that  of  the  Athenians,  Thrasyllus  commanded  the  left,  and 
Thrasybulus  the  right;  the  other  commanders  were  ranged 
each  as  their  post  might  be.  And  now  the  Peloponnesians 
hastening  first  to  give  the  onset,  and  themselves  endeavouring 
with  the  left  to  outflank  the  right  of  the  Athenians,  and  ex- 
clude them,  if  possible,  from  getting  off  to  sea,  and  to  push 
the  centre  to  the  shore,  which  was  not  far  distaqt ;  the  Athe- 
nians, perceiving  their  intention,  drew  out  their  own  line  in 
the  direction  where  the  enemy  meant  to  cut  off  their  way 
out ;  and  they  outwent  them  in  speed.  Meanwhile,  their  left 
had  now  doubled  the  cape  which  is  called  the  Cynos-sema 
[or  Dog's  monuihent].  By  this  means  the  ships  at  the  centre 
were  formed  scatteriiigly,  and  in  a  weak  line,  especially  as  their 
number  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy;  the  place,  too, 
about  the  Cynos-sema  being  of  a  sharp  and  angular  form,  so 
that  what  was  doing  on  the  other  side  was  not  visible. 

CV.  The  Peloponnesians,  therefore,  making  a  charge  on 
the  centre,  drove  the  ships  of  the  Athenians  to  the  dry  land, 
and  having  completely  the  better  in  the  fight,  disembarked  to 
attack  them  on  shore.  And  to  succour  them  was  neither  in 
the  power  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  men  from  the  right,  for  the 
multitude  of  the  ships  that  pressed  upon  him  ;  nor  in  that  of 
Thrasyllus  on  the  left,  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  view  of  what 
was  doing  for  the  promontory  of  Cynos-sema,  and  moreover, 
the  Syracusans  and  the  rest,  who  were  a  full  match  for  him, 
hindered  this ;  till  at  length  the  Peloponnesians,  in  the  fear- 


therefore,  not  without  reason  that  Bckker  and  Goeller  edit,  from  one  good 
MS.,  eighty-eight;  which,  as  Goelier  observes,  is  confirmed  by  Diodo/us, 
who  says  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  superior  in  number ^  the  Athenians 
in  skill.  How  there  came  to  be  two  more  ships,  Gocller  does  not  account 
for.  •  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  for  6ktu}  Kal  i^rjKovra  should  be  read  oy^oifKovra 
Kal  £^.  Such  an  error  might  easily  arise.  As  to  the  conjecture  of  Acacius, 
that  the  numbers  of  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  nave  been  respect- 
ively interchanged,  it  is  indeed  ingenious,  but  not  solid;  for  the  Athenians 
could  not  be  so  few  in  number  as  sixty^ight.  Diodorus,  indeed,  reckons 
eighty-eiig;^/;  but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  to  take  into  the  account  the 
two  just  before  captured  by  the  Athenians. 
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lessness  of  victory,  chasing  some  one  ship,  and  some  another, 
began,  on  their  side,  to  fall  into  somewhat  of  disorder.  And 
now  Thrasybulus  and  his  division,  on  perceiving  that  the 
enemy  over-against  them  stopped  their  course,  desisting  from 
all  attempts  to  come  round  their  wing,  immediately  charged 
them,  and  put  them  to  rout ;  And  having  come  up  with  such 
ships  of  the  Peloponnesians  of  the  victorious  part  as  were 
scattered  abroad,  they  made  havoc  of  them,  and  put  the  rest 
and  greater  part  of  the  fleet,  and  that  had  not  yet  fought,  into 
fear*  The  Syracusans,  too,  who  happened  themselves  to  be 
then  giving  way  to  Thrasyllus  and  his  division,  now  turned 
more  unhesitatingly  into  flight,  when  they  saw  the  rest  routed. 

CVL  Defeat  being  now  manifest,  and  the  Peloponnesians 
running  for  refuge  chiefly  to  the  river  Midius  [or  Pydtus], 
afterwards  to  Abydus,  the  Athenians  took  indeed  but  few  of 
their  ships  (for  the  Hellespont  being  narrow,  afforded  the 
enemy  retreats  at  a  short  distance),  yetthey  obtained  a  victory, 
and  that  most  opportune.  For  having  hitherto  stood  in  awe 
of  the  Peloponnesian  navy,  because  of  the  losses  which  they 
had  gradually  sustained,  and  the  heavy  calamity  in  Sicily,  they 
were  now  divested  of  self-contempt,  and  the  opinion  that 
the  Peloponnesians  were  worthy  of  notice  in  naval  affiiirs. 
They,  however,  captured  of  the  enemy's  ships  eight  Chians, 
five  Corinthians,  two  Ambracians,  two  Boeotians,  and  of  Leu- 
cadians,  Lacedaemonians,  Syracusans,  and  Palladians,  one 
each;  with  tlie  loss,  indeed,  themselves,  of  fifteen  ships. 
Having  fixed  a  trophy  at  the  promontory  where  is  the  Cynos- 
sema,  and  picked  up  the  wrecks,  and  given  the  dead  to  the 
enemy  under  truce,  they  sent  a  trireme  to  Athens  to  announce 
the  victory.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  the  Athenians  hearing 
of  this  unexpected  success,  were  much  raised  in  their  spirits, 
which  had  sunk  under  the  late  misfortunes  about  Euboea,  and 
the  events  of  the  sedition,  and  thought  that  their  affairs  might, 
if  they  diligently  exerted  themselves,  even  yet  be  relieved. 

CVIL  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  batde,  the  Athenians  in 
Sestos,  having  in  all  haste  repaired  their  ships,  made  sail  to 
Cyzicus,  which  had  revolted.     And  espying  at  Harpagiuoi 
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and  Priapnia  the  eight  ships  from  Byzantium  lyingat  aochor, 
they  attacked  them,  and  defeating  those  from  the  shore  that 
aided  them,  took  the  ships.  And  arriving  at  Cyzicus,  they 
compelled  it,  being  anfortified  with  walls,  to  submit,  and  im* 
posed  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  In  the  mean  tim^  the 
Peloponnesians  had  sailed  from  Abydus  to  Elaeus,  and  had 
fetched  away  such  of  their  ciq[>tured  ships  as  were  whole  (for 
the  rest  the  Eloeusinians  burnt),  and  sent  off  Hippocrates  and 
£4>icles  to  Eubcea,  to  brmg  the  ships  that  were  there. 

CVIIL  About  the  same  time  also  Alcibiades  sails  with  the 
thirteen  ships  from  Caunus  and  Phaselus  ^  to  Samos,  bringing 
news  that  he  had  turned  back  the  Phoenician  ships  from 
coming  up  to  join  the  Peloponnesians,  and  that  he  had  made 
Tissaphemes  a  greater  friend  to  the  Athenians  than  before. 
Then  equipping  nine  ships  besides  those  which  he  had,  he 
exacted  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  the  Halicarnas- 
sians,  and  fortified  Cos.  Having  done  this,  and  appointed  a 
governor  to  Cos,  he  sailed  back  to  Samos,  when  it  was  now 
autumn.  And  Tissaphernes,  on  hearing  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians had  sailed  from  Miletus  to  the  Hellespont,  shifting  his 
quarters  from  Aspendus,  went  in  haste  to  Ionia. 

While  the  Peloponnesians  were  in  the  Hellespont,  the 
Antandrians  (who  are  .^Ek>lians)  upon  some  wrong  done  them 
by  Arsaces,  a  deputy  of  Tissaphernes,  fetching  troops  from 
Abydus  by  land  through  Mount  Ida,  introduced  them  into  the 
city.  This  Arsaces,  pretending  some  hostility  not  disclosed 
against  whom,  had  sent  a  message  to  call  upon  the  services  of 
some  of  the  chief  of  the  Delians,  who  had  dwelt  at  Atra- 
myttion,  since  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Athenians,  at 
the  fortification  of  Delos ;  and  having  them  led  forth,  under 
a  semblance  of  friendship  and  alliance,  he  watched  a  time 
when  they  were  at  dinner,  and  surrounding  them  with  his 
soldiers,  shot  them  to  death  with  darts.  Fearing  him,  there- 
fore, on  account  of  this  action,  lest  he  should  commit  some 


1  CaumtM  and  Phaielut,]  It  is  strange  that  Thucydides  should  here  (as 
supra,  c  88.  and  99.)  have  put  the  places  in  exactly  what  we  should  call  the 
wrong  order.  Considering  his  great  exactness  in  geographical  details,  this 
is  extraordinary. 
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such  enormity  towards  them^  and  especially  as  he  had  laid 
upon  them  burdens  which  they  could  not  bear^,  they  ex- 
pelled his  garrison  from  the  citadel* 

CIX.  Tissaphemes  perceiving  that  this  affair  too  was  the 
act  of  Peloponnesians,  and  not  that  at  Miletus  and  Cnidus 
only,  for  there  also  his  garrison  had  been  expelled ;  and  feeling 
that  he  had  become  the  object  of  their  deep  hatred,  fearing,  too, 
lest  they  should  do  him  yet  some  other  injury ;  and,  moreover, 
chagrined  that  Pharnabazus,  after  receiving  them,  should  in 
less  time,  and  at  less  expense,  be  more  successful  against  the 
Athenians  than  himself^,  determined  to  take  a  journey  to  the 
Hellespont  to  them,  that  he  might  both  complain  of  what  was 
done  respecting  Antandros,  and  make  the  most  handsome 
apology  he  could  concerning  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  other 
points.  And  having  arrived  first  at  Ephesus,  he  offered  sa- 
crifice ^  to  Artemis. 

[When  the  summer  following  this  winter  shall  be  ended,  the  one 
and  twentieth  year  will  be  completed.^ 

«  Laid  upon  them,  4-cJ  So  St  Matt.  23,  4.  4  Kings,  c.  18,  14.  fi  Uv 
t7ri&»;c  lir*  Ifik  fiaaraata,    Pollux  1,  169.    XP^F^^^  raKdfitvoi,  SfKortiv  Itrita- 

\6vTtQ, 

3  Oiaerined  that,  ^c.)  Mitford  ably  paraphrases  the  whole  passage  thus : 
"  Tissaphemes,  meanwhile,  more  wily  than  wise,  and  true  to  nothing  but 
his  ever-varying  opinion  of  his  own  interest,  was  very  uneasy  at  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Miletus.  He  not  only  apprehended 
the  loss  of  advantages  derived  from  his  Grecian  alliance,  but  he  envied  the 
probable  accession  of  those  advantages  to  Pharnabazus.*' 

*  Offered  sacrifice.']  Not  "  performed  sacrifice,"  as  Mitford  writes,  for 
that  expression  is  only  suitable  to  the  priest.  The  phrase  of  the  original 
literally  signifies  made  or  did  sacrifice  ;  which  denotes  offered  or  gave  victims 
to  be  offered  up  and  sacrificed  by  the  priests.  On  the  action  itself  Mitford 
remarks,  **  that  such  a  compliment  to  such  a  religion  as  the  Greek  from  a 
Persian,  though  a  weak  man,  in  the  high  situation  of  Tissaphemes,  and 
whether  superstition  or  policy  produced  it,  appears  strong  proof  that 
decay,  in  various  ways,  had  been  making  rapid  progress  in  the  Persian 
empire."  Which  may  be  true;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  Tissaphemes 
was  not  worshipping  one  of  his  own  deities  under  the  name  of  Diana. 

«  When  the  summer,  4v.]  These  words  I  have  placed  between  bracket* 
and  expressed  in  a  smaller  character,  because  the  critics  seem  agreed  that 
they  did  not  come  fi'om  Thucydides. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ON   THE  VARIOUS   COMBINATIONS  AND   ASSOCIATIONS  AMONGST  THE  GREEKS, 
AND  ESPECIALLY   THE   ATHENIAN   AND   LACONIAN    CONFEDERACIES. 

Greece,  as  it  comprised  many  nations  (^yi}),  by  nature  free,  so 
in  these  were  again  contained  many  tribes  or  clans  (^fco«.  Germ. 
Gan^  properly  of  equal  freedom,  and  only  conjoined  together  by 
origin,  language,  and  certain  sacred  rites.  Such  were  originally 
not  shut  up  in  walls,  but  lived  each  separately  in  the  fields.  Each 
man's  house,  therefore,  was  his  castle ;  and  nothing  but  the  neces- 
sary business  of  life  caused  any  connection  between  neighbouring 
houses,  which  were,  indeed,  united  into  one  hamlet,  but  whose 
houses  were  not  contiguous  and  surrounded  with  a  common  wall. 
Therefore,  the  most  antient  Greeks  lived  YM-vht.  Sij/iov^  yuCi  kut^ 
xAfjMif  by  clans  and  villages,  or  parishes.  The  towns,  such  as 
there  were,  were  destitute  of  walls  and  similar  to  villages  (1. 1,5.) 
A  state  of  society  like  that  of  the  antient  Germans  (see  Tacit,  de 
Mor.  Germ.  c.  16.),  and  present  Mainotes  and  Albanians,  or  Ar- 
nautSy  and  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesiao 
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wwr,  was  yet  preserved  among  some  nations  of  Greece,  as  the 
^tolians,  Acarnanians,  Ozolian  Locrians  (1. 1, 5.),  some  of  the 
Arcadians,  as  the  Msenaliaiis,  and  some  tribes  living  around 
Thessaly :  all  which  had  no  large  cities,  but  paltry  towns,  castles, 
and  villages.  Among  which  places,  indeed,  there  were  sometimes 
leagues  ;  and  we  see  the  iBtolians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  fight, 
conjointly,  and  latterly,  at  least,  these  had  treaties  of  league.  But 
for  the  most  part,  this  conjunction  was  rather  from  necessity,  to 
repel  invasion,  or  carry  on  common  attack  and  pillage,  and  was  a 
union  arising  rather  from  remembrance  of  a  common  origin  than 
from  any  actual  compacts.  For,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions  always  carried  arms,  and  mutually  plundered  each  other 
(1.  1, 5I0»  shows  how  little  security  or  quiet  subsisted  ;  and  that 
the  political  union  was  not  complete,  is  manifest  from  1. 2, 8.  3, 
lOI,  &c.  But,  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants,  weary  of 
rapine,  formed  closer  political  unions,  for  better  defence  against 
pirates,  and  greater  security  of  commerce,  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  possessions.  These,  therefore,  coalesced  (i^w^iii^^vicay)  into 
one  state  (v^Xiy,  gemeinde)»  and  fortified  some  cities  or  towns  (1. 1, 
8.),  whither  they  might  take  refuge  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
and  which  might  be  the  seats  of  their  religion  and  magistracy. 
Hence  it  happened  that,  although  the  generality,  when  no  danger 
impended,  lived  in  the  country,  yet  they  considered  those  cities 
their  oton;  and,  therefore,  the  hamlets  themselves  more  and  more 
passed  into  villages,  and  castles  (fpovplx),  and  were  formed  into 
tribes;  and  those  cities  in  which  the  meetings  (hoLkticlaif  (^KKayttf 
^(;y»$«i)  of  the  citizens  {woTutSp  or  arrSy)  were  held,  comprised 
under  that  name  even  those  hamlets  or  villages,  and,  compared 
with  them,  were  styled  cities  (<^Xik  or  voXirt/ai),  though  they  were 
properly  &<mi. 

Of  such  sort  of  cities,  in  all  the  larger  nations,  there  were  many, 
except  that,  besides  them,  certain  villages  retained  the  old  form, 
especially  in  Arcadia. 

Now,  since  these  cities  were  formed  mutually  independent  of 
each  other,  as  the  villages  had  before  been,  the  same  rivalshi^  and 
discord  now  existed  among  the  cities  which  liad  subsisted  between 
the  villages;  and,  ere  long,  the  necessity  for  fresh  societies  was 
perceived,  or  forced  on  the  minds  of  men.  Thds,  therefore, 
treaties  ((nrovBa/)  were  entered  into,  and  communities  (or  perpetual 
consociations  of  cities  united  by  blood)  arose,  called  in  Greek  rk 
xoiya  or  reb  ir^rpio,  or,  in  the  later  writers,  fv/AqroXirtMtft,  elsewhere 
(Tvyt^piau  Hence  may  be  explained  the  phrases  in  question  at  1. 9, 
65  and  66.  2, 2.  S^  61. 
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Such  sort  of  consociationB  of  cities  were,  however,  not  every 
where  made  (for  there  is  no  vestige  of  them  in  the  parts  of 
Thrace,  except  Chalcidice),  nor,  when  they  toere  formed,  were  all 
the  cities  of  any  people  or  nation  comprised  ;  since  sometimes 
one  or  more  aimed  at  being  either  free  of  all  association,  or  even 
recommended  itself  to  the  protection  of  some  other  nation,  as 
Platsea  and  Lepreum  (1*5,  SI.)  Again,  there  were  in  many  parts 
of  Greece  even  more  consociations  of  cities ;  as  in  Argolis  three, 
in  Arcadia  two,  or,  if  Elis  be  reckoned,  even  more  societies^  pro- 
perly so  called,  were  entered  into*  For  in  antient  times,  indeed, 
when  the  communication  between  nations  was  very  slight,  they 
did  nothing  by  conjoint  strength  (see  1. 1,8.);  and,  if  we  omit  the 
fabulous  age  of  the  Theban  and  Trojan  war,  we  only  read  of  a 
connection  in  war  between  the  Chalcidseans  and  Eretrians  (1. 1, 
15.);  the  other  wars  being  generally  carried  on  between  neigh- 
bouring states: 

But,  by  general  communication,  the  power  of  some  and  the 
rivalship  of  others  being  increased,  the  utility  of  societies  was 
perceived.  Now  these  societies  ({i;fAf«ax/a«,  or]  ^fMuxfjJeu^  1. 1, 18.) 
differed  from  the  consociations  of  cities  principally  in  this,  that 
they  were  formed  for  a  certain  series  of  years,  or  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  certain  purpose.  (See  5, 28  and  47*)  Treaties,  too, 
were  concluded,  either  for  mutual  defence  only,  and  to  repel  an 
enemy  (^i/moxmm  rjf  iXkyiXitp  ^^uv^  1. 1,44*  5, 48.),  or  also  for  the 
invasion  of  others  (fv/Lt/uax^ai,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  Statg  ret^ 
cedrotf  iy^^\fi  xa^  f /Xov(  yo^/^tiy,  1.  8, 75. )  But  if  Societies  of  that 
kind  had  lasted  a  somewhat  long  period,  they  became  like  those 
consociations  of  cities;  and  those  held  by  them  were  not  at  liberty 
to  rescind  the  covenants  or  treades,  unless  they  were  disposed  to 
be  accused  of  revolt  (Wo^oo-if),  and  punished  for  it.  But  not  even 
thus  had  the  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  treaty  ever 
been  quite  done  away,  nor  can  we  term  either  the  Lacediemonian 
or  Athenian  allies  as  a  (vfAuaxia. 

These  two  sorts  of  association,  then,  subsisted  in  Greece  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Of  which  the  Lacedaemonian  was  the  more  antient,  and  had 
arisen  before  the  Persian  war.  That  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
established,  as  well  by  the  antient  conjunction  of  the  Dorians  for 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  and  by  the  common  religious  rites 
of  the  same,  as  by  the  influence  which  they  obtained  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Messenians,  Tegeans,  and  Argives ;  and  they  so 
craftily  used  this  bond,  that  most  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus 
formed  treaties  with  them,  and,  about  the  time  when  the  Pisistra- 
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tidse  were  expelled  from  Athens,  conceded  to  them  supremacy ; 
as  appears  from  the  expeditions  of  Cleomenes  narrated  by  Hero- 
dotus, 1.  5.     As  soon,  then,  as  Xerxes   came  into  Greece,   the 
Lacedaemonians  both  led  to  the  war  the  Greeks  already  conjoined 
with  them  (see  1. 1,18.)  (and  who  those  were,  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  enumeration   of  the   Peioponnesians   in   the  army  of 
Leonidas  given  by  Herodotus,  7, 102.  and  8,  72.),  and  received 
from  the  rest  also,  who  were  called  forth  by  the  greatness  of  the 
danger,  the  command  of  the  united  fleet  (Herod.  8,  2.)  (though 
there  were  but  ten  Laconian  ships  in  it) ;  so  that  they  might  now 
be  considered  as  the  chiefs  of  all  Greece.  But  since  the  Athenians 
had  gained  very  great  glory  in  this  war,  and  Pausanias  treated  the 
Peioponnesians  very  haughtily,  these,  in  470  B.C.,  except  the 
Peloponnesian  ones,  passed  over  to  the  Athenian  government. 
From  that  time,   those  Grecians  who  had   before  been  united 
against  the  Persiansi  or  had  revolted  from  them,  were  separated 
mto  two  societies,  the  Athenian  and  the  Lacedsmonian  (1.  1,  18.}; 
nor  are  the  Athenians  to  be  supposed  to  have  been  then  chiefs  of 
Greece,  as  their  orators,  and  from  them  the  common  historians, 
represent.     For  the  Peioponnesians  did  not  obey  them ;  and  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  who  had  not  fought  against  the  Persians, 
were  at  first  included  neither  in  the  treaty  of  the  Athenians  npr 
in  that  of  the  Peioponnesians.     Wherefore,  in  this  age,  Greece 
may  be  divided  into  Jederaie,  and  nou'jederatey  cyo-wovSdv,  and  aoTrey- 
ioy,  or  aypa^oy  and  ex^^irovSov.    But  the  number  of  cities  non-federate 
was  gradually  diminished,  since,  whenever  any  disagreed,  they 
betook  themselves  to  those  societies  (1. 1,  18.  3,  91.  1»  31.) 

Presently  these  very  societies  made  war  on  each  other,  from 
the  year  459  to  450  B.C.  (1.1,105,  seqq.),  which  was  then 
broken  off  by  a  fi fly-years*  treaty  (1. 1, 112.);  afterwards  renewed 
in  Boeotia  in  447  (!•  1>  113.)  ;and  again ,by  giving  assistance  to  the 
Euboeans  and  Megarseans  against  the  Peioponnesians  (1. 1, 114.)  r 
and  finally  terminated  by  a  truce  of  thirty  years  in  446.  (See  1. 1, 

116.) 

By  these  treaties  a  sort  of  public  latv  arose  in  Greece ;  for, 
from  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  except  that  the  Athenians  re- 
stored Niseea,  Pegs,  Trcezene,  and  Achsea  (1. 1, 115.),  it  was  also 
agreed,  that  if  any  controverted  questions  should  arise  between 
either  society,  these  should  be  decided  by  judicial  discussion 
(!•  1,  78.)|  on  sending  ambassadors  to  debate  the  points  at  issue 
(1.  1,  85.).  Hence  arose  the  expression  to  S»x«?  hUvai  xa)  8/x«<r&a<, 
(1. 1, 140.),  by  which  (as  is  clear  from  1.  1, 18.  and  5,  75.)  it  was 
meant  that  the  differences  should  be  settled  by  reference  to  ami-. 
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cable  umpires*  It  was,  besides,  permitted  to  free  cities,  which 
were  allies  of  neither  party,  to  join  which  they  pleased  (1. 1, 35.)>  so 
that  it  were  without  injury  to  the  other  party,  (c.  40.)  Those,  on 
the  contrary,  which  had  revolted  from  others,  it  was  thought 
wrong  to  receive  in  time  of  peace  (L  1, 40.) ;  and  even  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Lesbians,  who 
entreated  to  be  admitted  to  the  Laconian  confederacy,  thought 
there  was  need  of  many  words  to  excuse  their  defection.  As  to 
islandersy  however,  though  they  desired  to  be  neutral^  the  Athenians 
scarcely  ever  allowed  them  to  be  so.     (See  1.5.  sub  fin.) 

Thus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Greece 
non^edertUe  was  very  small,  and  consisted  of  the  Argives, 
Achaeans,  and  some  nations  of  the  north.  Wherefore  the  war, 
which  had  been  properly  that  of  two  nations,  or  two  confedera- 
cies, became  one  of  almost  all  Greece. 


CHAP.  II. 


HOW  IT  CAME  THAT  SINGLE  CITUS  JOINED  EITHER  THE  ATTIC  OR  LACO- 
NIAN TREATY  ;  WITH  AN  INCIDENTAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  DISCORDS  OF  THE 
NEIGHBOURING  STATES  CONCERNING  THE  BOND  OF  CONSANGUINITY 
BETWEEN  COLONIES  AND  THE  PARENT  STATE,  AND  BETWEEN  CITIES  OF 
THE   SAME   RACE. 

W^E  have  seen  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
there  were  two  most  potent  societies  in  Greece,  to  which  most  of 
the  others  had  gone  over;  which  passing  over  was  sometimes 
brought  about  by  accident,  sometimes  by  necessity ;  such  a  sort  of 
necessity  as  arose  from  the  mutual  enmities  always  subsisting  be- 
tween neighbouring  states  (%arbt  to  ^/Aopoy  hdif>opci,  6, 88.).  If  one  of 
these  was  unable  alone  to  defend  itself  or  to  overpower  another,  it 
looked  round  for  allies.  Thus  the  Boeotians  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  because  they  had  had  contentions  of  old 
with  the  Athenians,  respecting  the  borders ;  for  instance,  about 
Panactum  and  Oropus.  The  Acarnanians  and  the  Amphiiochians 
call  in  the  Athenians  on  account  of  the  Ambraciots  (1.  2,  68.) ;  and 
the  Naupactians  prevail  on  Demosthenes  to  attack  the  ^tolians 
(1.  S,  94.),  who  again  calling  in  the  Lacedaemonians,  enter  into  a 
war  with  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  (1. 3, 100.  seqq.)    And  thus  the 

VOL.  III.  c  c 
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contentions  between  the  Syracusans  and  Leontines,  and  af^erwardg 
the  Egestians  and  Selinuntians,  procured  for  either  of  the  great 
Grecian  confederacies  allies  in  Sicily,  and  the  enmity  of  the  Lo- 
crians  and  Rhegines  in  Italy. 

But  where  no  such  necessity  existed,  there  were  certain  causes 
which  extensively  moved  individual  cities  to  ally  themselves  with 
one  league  rather  than  the  other ;  such  as  consanguinity,  the  in- 
ternal form  of  the  states,  and  modes  of  living ;  causes  of  which 
it  will  be  proper  to  enter  into  a  previous  consideration,  as  being  of 
great  importance  towards  understanding  the  nature  and  extent  of 
each  society,  and  enabling  us  to  judge  what  would  be  the  nature 
of  any  war  arising  therein.  Consanguinity ^  then,  was  of  two  kinds ; 
the  nearer  one  that  of  colonies  and  the  mother  country ;  the  more 
remote,  that  of  the  same  race.  Now  the  connection  which,  among 
the  Greeks,  subsisted  between  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
was  vague  indeed,  and  rested  not  so  much  on  compacts,  as  on 
dutiful  affection  ;  nay,  its  use  had  established  certain  duties  which 
it  was  accounted  disgraceful  to  neglect.  Thus  colonies,  in  games 
or  other  public  solemnities  (h  vamtiyvpto'i  rSy  nuywy),  granted  to  the 
citizens  of  the  mother  country  certain  honours  {ytpa  rit  y^fju^ifxtva) 
and  the  chief  seats,  and  selected  for  them  a  part  of  the  victims,  or 
commenced  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifices  by  the  ministration  of 
a  priest  fetched  from  the  mother  country.  (1.  J,  25.)  They  also 
sent  ambassadors  (^cwpot^),  who  should  be  present  at  the  great 
festivals  there.  (1.6,  3.)  [as  a  kind  of  representatives  to  the  rest. 
Edit.]  Other  colonies  (as  the  Potidsans,  1.  1,  56.)  took  their  ma' 
gistrates  from  the  parent  state.  If  new  colonies  were  founded  by 
colonies,  the  leader,  according  to  antient  custom,  was  sent  for  from 
the  mother  country  (1.1,24.),  and  thus  these  new  colonies  were 
conjoined  with  it.  It  was  also  thought  just  and  right  that  the  pa- 
rent country  should  be  honoured  by  the  colony,  and  treated  with 
affectionate  attachment,  should  be  its  leader,  and  be  given  way  to 
(1.1,38.)  unless  in  points  wherein  the  colony  would  be  greatly 
aggrieved.  Against  the  mother  country  it  was  thought  impious  to 
fight,  insomuch  that  the  Melians  preferred  siege  and  destruction  to 
that  impiety.  (1.  5.  fin. )  If  the  colonies  were  in  danger,  they  sought 
refuge  and  protection  from  the  parent  country  (see  1. 1,24*  and  25 
and  60.  3, 114.  6, 18.),  and  gave  in  return  many  proofs  of  affec- 
tion and  respect.  (See  1. 1,  34  and  46.)  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Leucadians,  Ambraciots,  and  Anactorians  should  have 
joined  the  Lacedsemonian  party  in  conjunction  with  the  Corin- 
thians. The  same  sort  of  connection,  which  we  have  seen  between 
jCorinth  and  its  colonies,  subsisted,  though  with  some  change, 
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between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  and  their  respective  colonies. 
The  Leontian  cities,  Naxus,  Catana,  and  Leontium,  were  all 
intimately  conjoined,  and  they  preserved  peace  both  with  their 
parent  country  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  the  colonies  of  Chalcis,  as 
Rhegium.  Some  examples  to  the  contrary  may,  indeed,  be  ad* 
duced,  but  only  in  cases  where  the  colony  in  question  has  been 
under  subjection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dorian  and  ^olian  colo- 
nies in  Asia,  and  the  Megarsean  ones  in  Thrace.  (See  1. 7, 570  ^^ 
the  cases  of  the  Platseans,  Corcyrseans,  Camarinsans,  and  Amphi- 
politans,  there  were  particular  interests  and  private  resentments 
which  broke  the  bonds  of  nature. 

But  the  rights  of  relationship  were  yet  further  extended  to 
those  who  were  of  the  same  race.  Of  the  Grecian  races  there 
were  two ;  the  lonic^  which  included  the  Achaic  ;  and  the  Dorky 
which  comprehended  the  iEolic.  Now,  since  the  Athenians  were 
loniuns,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  Dorians,  hence,  from  a  war 
between  those  two  powers,  there  arose  a  war  between  the  tx»o 
racesj  which,  indeed,  originated  and  was  kept  up  by  difference 
of  manners  and  habits.  For  while  the  lonians  cultivated  the  arts 
of  peace  and  elegance,  and  were  studious  of  luxury  in  food  and 
dress,  the  Dorians  prided  themselves  on  their  superior  bravery. 
(See  1. 5, 9.  and  1, 129.  6, 77.)  Thus,  then,  the  Doric  cities,  natu- 
rally inimical  to  the  Ionic,  were  by  the  other  Dorians  accounted 
naturally  related.  (See  1. 6, 79.)  On  account  of  that  consanguinity, 
fear  was  enltertained  lest  the  Syracusans  should  give  assistance  to 
the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus  (1.  6,6.) :  and  that,  too,  the  lonians 
were  always  hostile  to  the  Dorians,  not  even  the  Athenians,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Camarinaeans,  who  were  Dorians,  could  venture 
to  deny.  (1. 6,  82.)  But  of  the  Chalcidic  nation  (from  Chalcis  in 
Euboea)  being  bound  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  we  every  where 
read,  though  the  origin  of  this  relationship  is  not  quite  clear.  See, 
however,  Strabo  10.  p.  446,  seq.  The  Chalcidic  cities  in  Sicily 
are  (at  1.  S,  86.),  plainly  called  Ionic ;  and  the  Athenians  pretend 
to  render  assistance  by  virtue  of  consanguinity,  though  Hermo- 
crates  truly  insists  that  they  came  not  to  help  their  race,  but  to 
conquer  Sicily.  (See  1. 4, 61.)  This  being  the  case,  the  Rhegines 
could  not  be  censured  because,  though  Chalcidic,  they  were 
unwilling  to  aid  the  Athenians  in  this  second  Sicilian  war.  (1.  6, 
44  and  79.)  For  otherwise,  as  the  Syracusans  themselves  grant 
to  the  Camarinaeans  (1.  6, 80.)s  they  ought  not  to  desert  cities 
related  to  them. 

And,  in  truth,  we  see  that  the  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians  who 
were  free  and  had  joined  the  confederacy  of  their  own  accord 
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(except  the  Bceotians  and  Eleans,  who  were  ^olians)  were  all 
Dorians.  On  the  contrary,  the  Achseans  and  Arcadians,  although 
in  Peloponnesus,  most  of  which  followed  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
federacy, were  either  long  before  they  entered  the  Lacedaemonian 
.confederacy,  or  were  not  very  zealous  or  faithful  allies  ;  and  that 
from  various  causes,  but  chiefly  as  being  sprung  from  another 
race.  In  the  federate  cities  of  the  Athenians  the  thing  is  less 
clear,  because  not  a  few  of  them  acceded  to  the  confederacy  con- 
trary to  their  wishes.  They  had,  therefore,  bound  to  them  all  the 
lonians,  not  only  those  in  Asia  (who  were  properly  called  lonians, 
and  were  the  authors  of  the  defection  from  Pausanias),  but  also 
the  Chalcidaeans  and  other  Eubceans  and  their  colonists  in  the 
parts  of  Thrace,  and  afterwards  in  Sicily  and  Italy ;  finally,  the 
Ceans,  Andrians,  Tenians,  and  other  islanders.  (1. 7, 57.  Herod.  8, 
46  and  48.)  But  in  the  same  confederacies  were  conjoined,  though 
by  compulsion,  not  a  few  Dorians  and  .^olians,  as  the  Methym- 
naeans,  Tenedians,  ^nians^  Rhodians,  and  Cretans;  excepting, 
however,  the  Messenians,  Plataeans,  and  Corcjrreans,  for  the 
causes  above  mentioned.  After,  indeed,  the  Athenians  had  begun 
to  seek  domination,  and  reduce  the  allies  into  servitude,  they 
could  no  longer  confide  in  affinity,  as  is  plain  from  the  defection 
of  many  cities  in  Thrace,  and  that  of  Chios  and  Miletus ;  but  that 
having  arisen  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Athenians,  does  not  negative 
what  has  been  said  on  the  force  of  relationship  towards  the  choice 
of  alliance. 

Furthermore,  besides  the  lonians  and  Dorians,  there  yet  existed, 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  some  relics  of  the  people 
which  had  formerly  inhabited  most  of  Greece,  and  had  been 
hemmed  up  by  the  migrations  of  the  Dorians,  Thessalians,  and 
Boeotians,  into  narrow  limits  (on  these  see  Strabo  8.  p.  S73.),  such 
as  the  Dry  opes,  Dolopes,  ^nianes,  Perrhoebi,  and  the  Minyes  of 
Orchomenus  ;  as  also  the  Tyrseni  and  Pelasg^  mentioned  at  1. 4, 
109*  For  the  most  antient  Pelasgi  (1. 1,  3.)  had  already  vanished, 
unless  the  Arcadians  be  supposed  derived  from  them.  All  these, 
however,  except  the  Arcadians,  were  too  weak  to  add  much 
weight  to  whichever  party  they  acceded  to. 
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CHAP.  III. 

IN  WHICH  JS  CONTAINED  THE  SECOND  THING  CONSIDERED  IN  FOBHING 
ALLIANCE ;  A  SIMILAR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PCBLIC  AFFAIRS :  PREFACED 
BY  A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  CONSTITUTION  IN  THE 
GRECIAN    STATES. 

N^on£  can  fail  to  observe  that  almost  all  the  Grecian  nations  and 
cities  were  then  either  ruled  by  thejeto,  or  were  under  a  popular 
government.  For  monarchical  government  (see  1. 1, 13.),  if  we 
except  the  Macedonians,  the  barbarous  Epirots,  the  savage  Agrse- 
ans  (1.  3,  111.))  ^^^  Lacedaemonians  (whose  kings,  however,  were 
subject  to  the  nobles),  was  every  where  done  away.  Instead  of 
kings,  there  had  existed  in  many  of  the  cities  tyranni  (1. 1, 13.), 
such  as  Theagenes  at  Megara  (1.  1, 126.),  Hippocrates  at  Gela 
(1. 6i5,)y  Gelo  at  Syracuse  (1.  6, 4  and  5.),  Anaxilaus  at  Rhegium 
(1. 6,  5.),  Hippoclus  at  Lampsacus  (1.  6,  59.),  and  the  Pisistratidse 
at  Athens ;  which  last  were  better  than  the  rest.  For  these  (well 
knowing  that  the  people,  so  that  they  be  not  oppressed  with  heavy 
taxes,  and  if  gratified  with  petty  gifts,  and  occupied  with  daily 
employment,  will  bear  domination  long  with  patience)  only 
exacted  the  twentieth  of  their  income  from  the  Athenians, 
adorned  the  city  with  magnificent  edifices,  offered  up  splendid 
sacrifices,  &c.  (1. 6,  54*.  and  2, 13.)  Yet  to  these  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  applied  what  Thucydides  (1. 1, 17*)  truly  affirms  of  all  the 
tyrants  of  Greece,  that  they  consulted  only  the  security  of  their 
persons,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  their  families  (whence  at  1. 6, 
85.  it  is  said  ia^^\  rvp^tfv^  od^€v  &Koyoif  t  ri  (v/A^/pev),  and  did  nothing 
memorable.  As  long,  therefore,  as  these  tyrants  reigned,  they 
hindered  Greece  from  flourishing.  Happily,  however,  it  hap- 
pened that,  a  little  before  the  Persian  war,  the  most  and  last  of 
them  (except  the  Sicilian  ones)  were  driven  from  Greece,  by  the 
means  chiefly  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  themselves  never 
experienced  tyranny.  (1. 1, 18.)  One  such,  however,  is  mentioned 
as  subsisting  in  the  age  of  Thucydidesi  Euarchus,  tyrant  of  Asta- 
cus,  who  was  expelled  by  the  Athenians.  (1.  2, 30.)  With  this 
exception,  neither  Greece  nor  the  Grecian  cities  in  Sicily  and 
Italy  then  had  any  tyrant. 

So  much  the  more  widely,  therefore,  extended  the  domination 
of  the  few^  to  which  monarchical  government  had  at  first  every 
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where  passed ;  which  domination  of  the  few  (oligarchy),  called  by 
the  more  honourable  name  of  the  government  of  the  best  (a  mode- 
rate aristocracy,  1.  3, 81.)  though  those  few  were  not  the  best,  but 
only  the  most  powerful,  and  most  violent.  The  folly  of  the  Jew  is 
well  pointed  out  in  the  words  of  Athenagoras,  1. 6,  39.  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  there  were,  of  this  government  of  the  few,  ttoo 

kinds  J  an   iXtyapx^ot  ta-iyofM^t  and  a  hwaa-rtta  i/Jyvv  dattftHv^  of  which 

distinction,  however,  nothing  else  is  added,  than  that  the  latter  is 
most  contrary  to  law,  and  the  nearest  to  a  tyranny.  This  sub- 
sisted at  Thebes,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes, 
(c.  3, 92.) 

To  a]l  these  forms  of  government,  in  which  the  laws  have  less 
ruled  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  or  a  few,  was  opposed  popular 
government^  in  which,  according  to  the  laws,  all,  in  private  affairs, 
were  on  an  equality;  but,  as  to  dignity,  according  as  any  one 
excelled  in  any  thing ;  not  for  his  birth  or  rank  in  society,  but 
because  of  his  merit,  he  was  preferred  to  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  was  not  excluded  from  them  by  poverty. 
(1.  2, 37*)    [But  this  was,  in  truth,  a  mere  legal  fiction.    Edit.] 

Now  as  the  Athenians  themselves  enjoyed  a  popular  govern* 
ment,  so  they  supported  its  cause  in  other  states ;  while  the  La- 
cedaemonians, on  the  contrary,  strove  that  their  allies  should  be 
governed  by  the  few,  just  as  it  was  most  conducive  to  their  inte* 
rest.  (1. 1, 19  and  76.  5, 81.)  Wherefore  the  people  (or  the  multi- 
tude) every  where  favoured  the  Athenians,  and  the  nobles  the 
Lacedaemonians  (1.  3, 47  and  82.);  and  from  a  war  of  the  two 
powers  arose  a  contest,  as  of  the  two  racesy  so  of  the  ttoo  forms  of 
government.  We  must  therefore  scrutinise  which  cities  used  a 
popular,  and  which  an  oligarchical  form  ;  and  thus  it  will  appear 
why  they  were  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  This 
will  be  noted  in  the  general  tables  which  will  be  subjoined,  so  that 
all  may  be  seen  at  one  view.  In  such  a  war,  however,  that 
seditions  were  very  frequent,  and  there  were  never  wanting  those 
who  sought  to  themselves  change  their  form  of  government,  or 
introduce  such  change  among  others,  none  can  need  to  be  in- 
formed. How  much,  moreover,  these  dissensions  of  citizens  per- 
turbed the  whole  of  Greece,  and  how  many  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted therein,  may  be  learnt  from  1.  3, 82. 

But,  in  all  these  tumults,  the  nobles  [or  higher  classes]  showed 
themselves  more  violent  and  cruel  than  the  people.  [This  may, 
however,  be  doubted.  Edit.]  These  called  popular  govern- 
ment ofAchoyovfAJtn^v  ap^iav  (1.  69  89. },  voyif^Mty  (1.  89  47«)9  ^^'  fiwsToy, 

9(/Tc  ficroy.  (6,  39.)     These,  if  they  could,  would  have  put  the  allies 
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to  death  without  a  trial.  (1.  8. 4^.)  These  did  not  cease  to  stir  up 
tumults  and  domestic  disputes  (1.6,  38.),  and  could  scarcely  be 
kept  from  sedition  by  the  attempt  of  foreign  invaders.  (1.6,  89*)* 


CHAP.  IV. 


ON   tHB   STATE   OF   THE   CITIES,  AND    THE    MODE   IN    WHICH   THEY    GAINED 

THEIB   SUPPORT. 

The  Peloponnesians,  all  inhabiting  the  same  peninsula  (which,  if 
its  inhabitants  were  but  of  one  mind,  could  be  easily  defended 
from  invasion ), were  readily  induced  to  choose  the  Lacedsemoniansi 
the  most  powerful  people  of  that  country,  as  their  chiefs.  Be- 
sides, most  of  them  were  agriculturists,  and  supported  by  their 
hand-labour  (1.1, 141  and  142.),  which  caused  them  to  be  inclined 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  greatest  power  was  in  land  forces, 
but  to  be  tardy  in  defending  the  interests  of  the  people  on  the  sea- 
coasts.  (1.  1, 120.)  Now,  some  of  the  Peloponnesians,  as  the  Co- 
rinthians, Epidaurians,  Pellenians,  also  carried  on  commerce  ;  but 
yet  the  Corinthians,  as  they  had  been  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who 
introduced  naval  improvements,  made  triremes,  and  checked 
piracy ;  so  they  then  possessed,  afler  the  Athenians  and  Corcy- 
rseans,  the  most  powerful  navy.  (1. 1,  36.)  Now,  not  to  say  that 
they  were  Dorians,  and  nourished  an  antient  hatred  against  the 
Athenians,  who  had  aided  the  Megarceans  in  some  disputes  re- 
specting the  limits  of  their  territory  (1.  1, 103.),  the  quarrels 
respecting  Corcyra  and  Potidsea  had  made  them  hostile ;  yet 
they  did  not  venture  to  contest  with  them  by  sea.  Wherefore, 
the  whole  confederacy  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  since  even  the 
Boeotians  and  other  people  of  Greece  Proper  had  either  none,  or 
(as  the  Leucadians  and  Ambraciots)  very  few  ships,  was  terres- 

*  I  omit  the  rest  of  the  learned  writer's  philippic  against  the  higher  classes  in 
Greece,  as  being  wholly  Oevoid  of  impartiality.  A  very  different,  and  a  far 
juster  representation  is  given  by  Mitford.  Both  parties  were,  indeed,  almost 
equally  guilty  of  enormities ;  but,  as  far  as  regards  the  higher  classes  at  Athens, 
they  had  so  long  groaned  under  such  an  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  mob,  that  they 
were  surely  excusable  for  wishing  to  throw  off  their  chains,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  should  not  have  been  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means.  It  is  plain  that 
Thucydides  himself  greatly  preferred  aristocracy  to  democracy;  but  he  especially 
wished,  as  appears  from  1.  8,  98.,  for  a  "  moderate  admixture  of  both  aristocracy 
and  democracy,'*  to  which  is  very  applicable  the  adage  fUrpov  Uptarov.     (Edit.) 
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trial,  and  Peloponnesus  was  its  seat  and  strength.  Therefore  the 
I^cedaemonians,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  put  to  death  as 
enemies  all  whom  they  took  by  sea,  not  only  those  who  sided 
with  the  Athenians,  but  also  such  as  were  neutral.  (L  2, 67*  3, 52.) 
To  these  the  war  became  most  perilous,  when  the  Athenians  had 
brought  over  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantinsans;  and  Alci- 
biades  might  with  reason  boast  (1.6,16.)  that  he  had  compelled 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Mantinea  to  combat  for  their  very  ex- 
istence. 

On  the  contrary,  the  confederacy  of  the  Athenians  was  naval ; 
for  whereas,  before  the  Persian  war,  they  had  had  but  a  small 
fleet,  and  that  for  the  most  part  of  fifly-oared  barks,  Themistocles 
first,  between  the  expedition  of  Darius  and  that  of  Xerxes,  in- 
duced them,  then  at  war  with  the  ^ginetes,  to  build  triremes  (1. 1, 
14.),  and  set  about  forming  Piraeus  into  a  port.  (1. 1,  93.)  Soon 
afler,  at  the  coming  of  Xerxes,  they  were  compelled  to  apply 
themselves  to  naval  affairs  (1. 1, 18.) ;  and,  on  their  endeavours 
proving  successful,  Themistocles  ventured  openly  to  say  that 
they  should  aim  at  the  do^iinion  of  the  sea.  That  had  been 
before  held  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Carians  and  Phcenicians)  among 
the  Greeks  by  the  Cretans  (1. 1, 4  and  8.),  the  Corinthians  (I.  1, 13.), 
the  lonians  (1. 1, 13.),  and,  in  other  parts,  by  the  tyrants  of  Sicily. 
(1. 1, 14.)  But  on  the  lonians  being  subdued  by  the  Persians  in 
the  iEgean  sea,  the  JEglnetes  alone  could  be  rivals  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  they  were  soon  vanquished  (1.  1, 105-108.) ;  which  vic- 
tory, and  the  obtaining  of  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  Themistocles 
greatly  assisted  in  procuring  for  his  fellow-citizens  by  completing 
and  fortifying  the  Piraeus.  In  doing  which,  his  first  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  repel  any  new  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Persians. 
(1. 1,  63.)  But  what  had  first  arisen  from  necessiti/y  that  Pericles 
retained ;  and  he  wished  the  Athenians  to  regard  themselves  as 
islanders  (1. 1, 143.),  perceiving  that  their  empire  rested  on  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  since  their  power  could  not  be  sustained  by 
a  territory  small  and  sterile ;  whereas,  their  fleets  might  be  a 
defence  of  liberty  and  of  popular  government.^ 

In  fact,  the  very  form  of  government  suggested  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  aim  at  the  increase  of  land  force ;  and,  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that  of  naval  power.  For  the  government  of  one,  and  of  a 
few,  employed  heavy-armed,  and,  when  means  could  be  found, 


*  Popular gwemment,]  Probably,  however,  Pericles  bad  no  such  thought; 
for  he  was  do  friend  to  democracy,  and  in  truth,  as  Thucydides  himself  says, 
(1.  2,  63.),  the  government  of  Athens  was  in  his  time,  though  nominally  a  demo- 
cracy, yet  really  an  aristocracy,  and  he  a  sort  of  monarch.     (Edit) 
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cavalry;  because  both  these  kinds  of  service  required  greater  ex- 
pense than  the  means  of  the  lower  ranks  could  afford.  From  the 
common  people  all  arms  were  withdrawn,  either  by  craft  and 
guile  (see  1. 6, 58.),  or  by  other  methods ;  and  they  were  scarcely 
put  into  their  hands  even  in  the  greatest  perils  of  the  state.  (1. 3, 
27-)  To  serve  among  the  light-armed  or  marines  the  higher  classes 
refused,  because  their  persons  were  too  valuable  to  be  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  weapons.  For  such  service  they  employed  the 
Helots.  Thus  even  at  Athens,  where  one  hundred  diips  are 
equipped,  they  are  manned,  besides  the  citizens,  with  the  Metceci, 
while  the  citizens  of  the  two  first  classes  remain  at  home*  (1. 3, 16.) 
Besides,  the  very  license  of  nautical  life  nourished  a  sense  of 
liberty.  Thus  we  find  the  crew  of  the  Parali  always  adverse  to 
oligarchy  (1. 8, 73.),  and  the  first  to  restore  popular  government 
when  fallen. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  why  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  give 
attention  to  maritime  pursuits.  Hence,  too,  it  followed  that  their 
very  allies  became  studious  of  the  same.  For  islanders,  Greeks, 
Asiatics,  and  others,  far  removed  from  their  country,  and  in  some 
measure,  before  the  Persian  war,  excelling  in  naval  affairs  (1. 1, 
13.),  but  also  obnoxious  to  the  perpetual  attacks  of  most  powerful 
barbarians,  and  not  very  strong  in  home-shipping,  from  what  state 
could  they  so  easily  or  speedily  obtain  assistance  as  from  the 
Athenians?  In  like  manner,  the  Athenians  could  by  no  other 
argument  be  induced  to  send  help  to  those  in  need,  than  if  a 
naval,  not  land-alliance,  were  offered.  (1. 1,  35  and  44.) 

From  this  naval  confederacy  arose  the  empire  of  the  sea  /  for,  by 
degrees,  the  Athenians  deprived  the  federate  states  (except  the 
Chians  and  Lesbians)  of  their  ships  .(1.  1, 19.),  so  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  only  fleets,  besides  that 
of  the  Athenians,  worthy  of  mention,  were  (alone  of  the  Grecian 
states)  in  the  possession  of  the  Corey reans  and  Corinthians  (1. 1, 
36.) ;  for  even  the  Syracusans,  though,  under  Gelo  and  Hiero, 
their  navy  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state  (1.  1, 14.  Herod.  7, 158.), 
afterwards  so  neglected  it,  that,  when  the  Athenians  passed  over 
with  a  powerful  fleet  into  Sicily,  they  did  not  venture  on  a  sea- 
fight,  but  suffered  themselves  to  be  besieged  by  sea  and  land, 
until  they  were  enabled  by  circumstances  to  try  their  fortune. 
The  Corcyreans  had  united  themselves  with  the  Athenians ;  and 
for  both  nations  the  Corinthians  were  by  no  means  a  match.  (1. 1, 
36.)  With  reason,  therefore,  does  Pericles  boast  (1. 2, 62.)  that 
there  Was  no  king  or  people  that  could  withstand  their  fleet: 
aware  of  which,  they  treated  the  islanders  with  haughtiness  and 
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insolence.  The  Cephallenians  and  Zacynthians,  though  free,  yet, 
as  being  islanders,  were  held  so  much  the  more  in  restraint  (1. 7^ 
57*) ;  and  the  Melians,  'though  colonists  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
wishing  to  be  neutral,  were  not  permitted.  (See  5,  S^,  97, 99.) 

But  although  the  Athenians  were  so  powerful  in  naval  afiairs, 
yet  it  was  necessary  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  the  empire  of  Greece,  to  contend  with  them  for  the 
empire  of  the  sea^  which,  as  we  have  before  shown,  constituted 
the  nature  of  this  war.  This  maritime  contest,  however,  they 
could  not  have  attempted,  had  not  the  pride  of  the  Athenians 
driven  first  the  Lesbians,  and  afterwards  the  Chians,  to  revolt. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  ATHENIAN  CONFEDERACY,  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  ITS  ALLIES, 
THE  NATURE  OF  THE  WHOLE  ASSOCIATION,  AND  THE  METHODS  WHEREBY 
IT    WAS    PRESERVED. 

Of  the  allies  there  were  different  kinds,  both  as  respected  their 
origin,  their  condition^  and  situation  in  regard  to  the  Athenians. 
Of  the  Greeks,  those  who,  because  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
or,  at  least,  in  the  course  of  that  war,  formed  alliances  with 
the  Athenians,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  antient  allies. 
Of  each  such  there  were,  again,  two  kinds,  since  those^  either 
if  they  cultivated  maritime  affairs,  were  compelled  to  follow  the 
Athenians ;  or,  if  their  strength  lay  in  land  forces,  did  it  of  their 
own  accord.  For  all  these,  then,  they  formed  laws  of  association, 
equitable,  indeed,  but  yet  differing  according  to  the  power  and 
usefulness  which  those  allies  contributed ;  for  equity  was  entirely 
preserved  in  the  covenants  and  treaties  with  the  Argives,  Eleans, 
and  Mantinaeans,  after  the  peace  of  Nicias  (1. 5,47.)>  which  were 
to  continue  for  an  hundred  years,  and  by  which  they  engaged  to 
render  mutual  assistance  in  repelling  enemies,  but  not  to  invade 
them ;  so  that  it  was  properly  an  ^on/xaxux,  not  f v/A/^ax/a. 

According  to  these  treaties,  war  could  only  be  laid  aside  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  federate  states.  To  soldiers  sent  in 
aid,  the  state  which  sent  them  was  to  supply  support  up  to  the 
thirtieth  day  after  their  arrival  in  the  city  which  had  sent  for  the 
assistance ;  after  which  time,  the  money  expended  in  provisions 
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was  to  be  paid  by  the  state  which  sent  for  the  aid.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  state  which  called  out  the  allies  should  have  the  leading 
of  the  troops  as  Jong  as  the  war  should  continue  in  its  territory ; 
but  if  an  expedition  were  undertaken  in  common,  the  leading 
should  be  common  to  all  [and  taken  in  turn.  Edit.].  Therefore, 
all  these  nations  were  ho^^t  and  tW^ioipot.  Not  very  different  was 
the  treaty  of  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians,  concluded  a 
little  before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  with 
the  Athenians.  (1. 2, 68.     See  also  1.  3,  95  and  107.) 

But  so  great  an  equality  of  rights  the  Athenians  would  not  have 
granted  these  people,  had  they  not  been  powerful  by  land,  and 
safe  from  their  attacks.  As  to  the  maritime  states,  which,  in  this 
war,  had  implored  their  aid,  or  were  compelled  to  follow  them, 
we  see  less  equitable  laws  laid  down  for  them.  These  were  not,  if 
peace  were  treated  of,  asked  for  their  opinion,  and  the  principal 
authority  they  were  always  expected  to  yield  to  the  Athenians. 
And  although  the  Corcyreans  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
only  entered  into  a  defetisive  alliance  (1. 1,  44.),  yet  they  after- 
wards concluded  one  offensive  and  defensive :  still,  though  they 
had  a  considerable  fleet,  we  do  not  find  any  ambassadors  from 
either  these  or  the  Zacynthians  and  Cephallenians,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Lacedemonians.*  (1.4, 117* 
and  5,  170  ^^y*  ^^^°  ^^  ^^^  siege  of  Syracuse,  although  the 
Thurians,  Metapontines,  Naxians,  Catanaeans,  and  the  Athenians 
professed  (1. 6, 84.)  that  they  came  to  Sicily  to  procure  full  liberty 
and  power  for  all,  yet  the  chief  direction  of  the  army  was  always 
with  them.f  It  was,  no  doubt,  different  in  the  former  Sicilian 
war,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  present  with  a  small  fleet,  and 
their  allies  consisted,  besides  the  Naxians  and  Catanseans,  of  the 
Leon  tines,  Camarinaeans,  and  Rhegines  (1.  3,  860»  when  the  con- 
federacy was  more  upon  an  equality,  as,  indeed,  the  terms  of  the 
general  peace  (1. 4,  58-65.)  lead  us  to  suppose. 

Far  worse  was  the  condition  of  those  old  allies  who,  in  the 
Persian  war,  disgusted  at  the  pride  of  Pausanias,  had  chosen  the 
Athenians  for  their  leaders.     At  first,  indeed,  the  condition  of 


*  The  reason,  perhaps,  was,  tliat  the  power  of  the  Corcyraeans  was  by  that  time 
brought  down  to  almost  nothing,  and  the  Cephallenians  and  Zacynthians  had 
really  never  acted  as  more  than  d^eruive  allies ;  consequently  their  consent  to  the 
peace  was  not  necessary  to  be  asked.     (Edit.) 

f  And  bow  could  it  be  otherwise,  considering  the  infinite  inferiority  of  each 
St  ate  to  Athens  ?  for  as  to  the  condition,  just  mentioned,  of  taking  the  lead  by 
rotation,  it  was  only  suitable  to,  and  practicable  in,  a  confederacy  of  states  with 
something  of  equality.  Besides,  here  the  Athenians  were  princ^iab ;  not,  as  in 
the  former  Sicilian  war,  seconds. 
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these  also  was  equal  and  just :  they  were  each  independent,  and 
deliberated  on  the  common  interests  in  the  congresses  held  at 
Delos.  (1. 1, 96  and  97*)  Now,  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  con- 
federacy was  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  Persians  for  the  injuries 
they  inflicted  on  Greece.  For  this  war  some  contributed  money, 
others  ships  (1. 1, 96.),  according  to  a  rate  fixed  by  Aristides;  and 
the  Athenians  carried  on  the  expeditions  on  a  principle  of  equa- 
lity. (1. 1, 99.)  The  money  contributed,  which  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  eighty  talents  annually,  was  preserved  at  Delos,  and 
public  treasurers  of  Greece  took  care  of  it ;  appointed,  however, 
by  the  Athenians.  Yet  the  nature  of  this  association  was  pre- 
sently changed.  The  first  cause  of  which  mutation  was  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  allies,  who,  rather  than  go  themselves  to  the  war, 
chose  to  pay  the  expenses  of  it  to  the  Athenians.  Thus  those,  by 
the  money  contributed  by  the  allies,  increased  their  fleet ;  while 
the  allies  were  unprepared  for  war.  (1. 1,  99.)  By  and  by,  some, 
weary  of  these  perpetual  payments,  neglected  to  send  the  money 
due.  (c.  99-)  The  Athenians  then,  seizing  this  opportunity,  went 
to  war  against  them,  beginning  with  the  weaker,  lest,  if  they  had 
attacked  the  more  powerful  first,  there  might  be  a  combination, 
and  a  rallying  point.  (1. 3, 11.)  The  allies,  too,  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  their  suffrages,  could  not  all  pursue  one  common 
counsel ;  by  reason  of  which  the  Athenians  (as  afterwards  did  the 
Romans)  subdued  them  singly,  as  each  revolted,  or  failed  in  mili- 
tary service,  or  made  war  one  upon  anotlier  (as  the  Samians,  1. 1, 
115.),  or  for  some  other  specious  cause.  (1.6,76.)  Thus  they 
deprived  them  all  of  ships,  except  the  Chians  and  Lesbians,  and 
imposed  a  tribute  (1. 1, 19.),  the  amount  of  which  they  afterwards 
increased,  and  also  removed  the  treasury  to  Athens. 

Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  of  those 
old  perpetual  allies,  the  following  alone  were  free  from  tribute, 
and  independent :  —  The  Plaiisans  and  Messenians  of  Naupactus^ 
as  well  for  their  situation  as  for  their  hatred  towards  the  Thebaus 
and  Lacedaemonians,  and  fidelity  towards  the  Athenians;  then 
the  Chians  and  Lesbians,  because  they  were  the  most  powerful 
islanders  in  the  ^gean  sea,  and  had  always  shown  especial  respect 
to  the  principal  men  at  Athens.  (1.  3,  11.)  Such  allies  contributed 
ships  only  (1. 7, 57.) ;  yet  even  these  were  only  free  in  the  same 
way  as  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  i.  e.  in  name  (1. 3, 10.) ;  whence 
an  tvtvKf^  a^oyofjila  is  (at  1.  8, 61.)  opposed  to  full  liberty,  r^&rrtxfvf 
iXiv^tpitf,.  We  never  find  their  opinion  taken  on  war  or  peace ;  but  to 
whatever  wars  they  were  called,  they  were  bound  to  send  ships 
and  soldiers,  to  fight  under  the  command  of  the  Athenians.  (1. 8, 
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9. )  And  even  this  slender  portion  of  liberty  was  taken  away  from 
the  Lesbians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  for  defection,  and  only 
continued  to  the  Methymnseans  (1. 3, 50.  7,  57.),  and  afterwards 
given  to  the  Samians. 

There  were  also  those  who  were  free,  and  lived  under  their  own 
laws,  but  yet  were  tributary.  Of  such  there  were  none  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but,  at  the  peace  of  Nicias, 
we  find  Argilus,  Stagirus,  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  Spartolusy 
the  Mecybemseans,  Samseans,  Singsans. 

The  rest  of  the  old  allies  were  all  reduced  to  servitude  (see 
1.  3,  10.  and  1,  18.)»  i-  e.  from  free  allies  had  been  made  sub- 
ject {ivifMoi)y  tributary  (fopov  ^otc^ik),  and  compelled  to  plead  all 
their  causes  of  contracts,  except  the  smaller  ones,  at  Athens.  (1.  1. 
77.)  They  were  deprived  of  ships;  but,  besides  contributing 
money,  they  sometimes  sent  to  the  wars  heavy-armed,  but  more 
frequently  light-armed,  soldiers.  The  commanders  of  these 
troops,  we  need  not  doubt,  were  Athenians.  Such  being  the 
state  of  things,  Athens,  instead  of  having  the  pre-eminence 
among,  had  obtained  the  dominion  or  tyranny  (rv^a»vl^)y  over  the 
allies  (1.  3,  57.),  and  was  called  v^pawo^  ndXt^  (1.  1,  122.) 

This  domination  they  endeavoured  to  preserve  and  amplify, 
both  by  specious  words  and  crafl,  and  by  open  force,  united  with 
the  methods  sedulity  and  severity.  The  specious  argument, 
urged  by  the  Attic  orators,  was,  that  the  rule  they  bore  was  due 
to  them  for  the  unwearied  activity  they  had  shown  in  the  Persian 
war,  and  that  the  allies  were  not  deserving  of  freedom,  as  having 
carried  on  war  against  Greece  with  the  Persians.  (1.  6,  82  and 
83.  1,  74  and  75.)  In  order  to  set  their  crime  in  a  stronger 
light,  and  show  that  themselves  (i.  e.  the  Athenians)  had  a  right 
over  them,  they  spoke  of  them  as  their  colonies  (1.  6, 82.),  though 
few  of  them  were  colonies  of  Athens.  Again,  they  pretended  that 
they  were  every  where  the  assertors  of  the  lonians  and  popular 
government,  against  the  Dorians  and  the  higher  classes,  although 
the  falsity  of  this  pretence,  as  regarded  the  Chalcidseans,  is  proved 
by  Hermocrates.  (1. 4,  61.  6, 76  and  79.)  And,  indeed,  where  their 
orators  hoped  they  could  strike  terror  by  a  confident  strain  of 
speaking,  they  did  not  dissemble  their  views,  but  frankly  avowed 
that  they  acted  on  the  customary  principle,  "  that  the  weaker 
must  be  governed  by  the  stronger ;"  they  did  not  say  their  domi- 
nation wBBJustf  since  justice  was  to  be  preserved  only  amongst 
equals,  but  that  ^  what  the  great  demand  the  little  must  concede." 
(1.  5,  89.)  Their  sedulUy,  or  readiness  to  serve  others,  they 
evinced  from  the  assistance  they  always  gave  when  called  upon  by 
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any  Greeks  in  distress.  Thus  despising  quiet,  they  declined  no 
labour  to  subjugate  the  free,  and  keep  in  check  the  subject  states. 
On  this  principle,  they  intermeddled  in  every  affair  from  which 
they  could  derive  benefit  to  themselves.  Hence  they  formed  a 
treaty  with  the  Corey raeans  (1.  1 ,  32.)t  though  they  received  no 
benefit  from  them ;  with  the  Chalcidseans  in  Sicily,  though  never 
assisted  by  them  (1.  4,  61.):  nay,  they  went  to  the  aid  of  the 
Egestans,  Barbarians,  against  the  Selinuntians,  though  Grecians, 
and  though  the  former  were  the  aggressors  (1.  6, 11  and  ]  3.) ;  nay, 
they  brought  assistance  to  those  who  never  called  them  in.  (1.  6, 
87.)  Their  severitj^  appears  from  this,  that  even  on  bare  suspicion 
they  demolished  city  walls,  and  demanded  hostages,  as  in  the  case 
of  Potidsea  (1.  1,  56.)  and  Chios  (1.6,  51.)  The  iEginetes,  for  a 
similar  suspicion,  they  expelled  from  the  island  (1. 2,  2709  &iid  in 
like  manner  the  Delians  (1. 5,  1.),  whom  afterwards  they  were,  by 
the  command  of  an  oracle,  to  restore.  (1.  5,  32. )  Defection  they 
punished  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  ( See  1. 3,  56.  3,  50.  5,  32  and 
116.  5,3.  3,  34<.  6,58.  3,2.) 

Since,  therefore,  they  disdained  no  mode,  however  base,  of 
acquiring  or  preserving  their  empire,  the  number  of  their  subject- 
allies  had  become  great.  (See  the  table  of  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy, paulo  infr.) 

Such  an  association  would  have  been  formidable  indeed,  if  the 
fidelity  of  the  allies  couJd  have  been  relied  on ;  but,  disgusted  by 
the  pride  of  the  Athenians,  most  of  them  seized  occasions  for  re- 
volting. Wherefore,  before  the  Peloponnesians  had  broken  out, 
the  Potidaeans,  Chalcidseans,  and  Bottiaeans  had  revolted,  of  whom 
the  former  scarcely,  at  a  heavy  expense,  subdued  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war  (1.  2,  70.),  and  the  rest  never.  In  the  fourth  year 
followed  the  Lesbian  revolt,  which  was  happily  repressed.  Four 
years  after,  when  Brasidas  had  gone  to  the  Chalcidseans,  Acan- 
thus, Stagirus  (1.  4,  88.),  Argilus  (c.  103.),  Amphipolis  (c.  106.)9 
Scione  (c.  120.),  Mende  (123.),  and  other  cities  passed  over  to 
the  Lacedsmoiiians  ;  of  which  but  few  were  recovered.  After  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  the  allies  contended  who 
should  first  revolt ;  and,  not  to  mention  the  weaker  states,  the 
Chians  and  Erythrseans  (1.  8,  111.),  the  Milesians (c.  17.)»  theRho- 
dians  (c.  4<4.),  the  Abydians  (c.  62.),  the  Byzantines  (c.  80.),  and 
the  Euboeans,  passed  over  from  the  Athenian  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian alliance.  Besides,  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  in 
some  cities  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  seems  to  have  been  dimi- 
nished, because  there  were  also  Persian  garrisons  in  them ;  as  at 
least  was  the  case  for  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  when  Tamos 
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was  prsfect  in  Ionia ;  though  afterwards,  partly  by  the  Lacedse- 
monians  themselves,  the  Persian  garrisons  were  expelled. 

Thus  far  we  have  enumerated  the  federate  states  of  the  Athe" 
nians  among  the  Greeks.  With  which  allies  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded certain  states  friendly  to  the  Athenians,  or  inimical  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  but  entered  on  the  lists  of  neither  alliance.  Such 
are  the  Phocians,  Ozolian  Locrians,  CEtsans,  ^nianes,  Dolopians, 
Melians  (1.5,51.  and  7,3),  and,  indeed,  the  Thessalians  in 
general.  These,  although  they  had  an  alliance  with  the  Athe- 
nians, on  account  of  which  they,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  sent 
them  some  horse  (1.  2,  22.),  yet  did  not  afterwards  renew  this 
alliance ;  nay,  they  granted  (though  with  difficulty)  a  passage 
through  their  territories  to  Brasidas.  (1.  4,  78.) 

There  yet  remain  the  Barbarians  joined  in  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  was  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
Odrysae,  whose  alliance  (procured  for  the  Athenians  by  Nympho* 
dorus,  2,  29.)  might  have  had  the  greatest  weight  in  determining 
the   event  of  the  war,   if  the  Athenians  could   have   confided 
in  him,  and  his  friendship  had  been  more  lasting.  The  connection 
with  the  Odomanti,  another  Thracian  people  (1.5,  6')^  was  of  less 
moment,  as  was  also  that  with  some  princes  of  Macedonia,  espe- 
cially Philippus  and  Derda  (1.  1,  57.),  not  to  mention  the  fickle 
Perdiccas.     There  was  also  a  connection  with  certain  tribes  about 
Athos,  who  seem  to  have  been  subservient  to  the  Athenians,  as 
the  Pelasgi,  the  Tyrseni,  the  Edones,  and  others  (1. 4,  109. )>  of 
which  some  revolted  to  Brasidas.     The  Lacedaemonians  and  Per- 
diccas had,  indeed,  to  combat  with  the  Lyncestians  (1.  4,  124<.) ; 
but  whether  the  Athenians  were  ever  at  treaty  with  these,  may  be 
doubted.     In  Italy  there  was   a  friendship,    of  long   standing, 
between  them  and  the  Messenians,  from  whom  they,  in  the  Sici- 
lian war,  received  some  darters.  (1. 7)  33.)     The  few  Tyrseni  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Syracuse  are  hardly  worth  mentioning    (1.  6, 
103.  7)  57.) ;  [and  yet  they  decided  the  fortune  of  one  battle. 
Edit.]    In  Sicily,  of  the  Barbarians  there  were  allied  with  them 
the  Egestans  (1.  6,  6.)  and  the  Siculi,  who  had  revolted  from  the 
Athenians  [and  such  also  as  had  been  all  along  independent. 
Edit.] 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  whole  Athenian  confederacy : .— 
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THE  ATHENIAN  CONFEDERACY. 

A.  GRECIANS. 
1.  Old  Allies. 


Citiei,  Commonwealths,  Nations^  and 
Countries. 


(a)  Independent  Allies,  I.  S,  10. 

(aa)  Independent  and  not  Tributaty, 

Of  assured  fidelity :  — 
Messenians  at  Naupactus 
Piataeans,  apart  from  the  other  ) 
B<£OtiaD8  -  -     3 

Less  to  be  relied  on :  — 

The  Lesbians,  who  contributed 
ships. 

The  cities  free ;  as  Mytilene,  Era^ 
suSyPyrrha^Antissa^Methymna. 
(The  Mytilenaeans  had  some 
territory  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  the  continent,  called  the 
Actaean  cities.) 

Chians,  furnishing;  ships.  (These 
had  also  some  islets,  called  the 
(Enusse) 

09^)  Independent^  bui  Tributary, 

Before  the  peace  of  Nicias,  none ; 
but  afterwards  some  cities  in 
Thrace. 


(j3)  Colonies,  and  such  as  had 
been  allotted  out. 


Faithful  before  the  war :  — 
Scyras. 
Lemnus. 
Imbnis. 
Naxus. 

Andros.    (Tenos?  Ceos?) 
Hestiaea.    (Chalcis  Eub.?) 


Dorians. 
£olians 


iEolians 


lonians 


Athenian. 


Fonn  of  Gorcrn. 
menc 


Democracy. 


C  Oligarchy,  call- 
(  ed  Proem. 


Oligarchy,  or  a 
mixed  govern- 
ment, with  a  se* 
nate,  or  council. 
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Citicsy  Commonwealtfaa,  Nations,  and 
Countries. 


Colonized,  or  allotted  out  in  the 
war:^ 

.£gina. 

Potidsea. 

Lesbos  (except  Methymna). 

Sdone. 

Melos  -  -     J 

Unstable,  afterwards  revolted :  — 

Amphipolis. 

Eion  (its  port) 
Thurians,  until  the  faction  oppose 

to  Athens  gained  the  masteiy. 


f 


(y)  Dependent  and  Tributary 
Allies. 

Bceotia,  Oropus,  Euboea,  Eretrians,  1 
Chalcideans,  Carystians,  Mace-^ 
donia,  Methone  -      I 

The  parts  about  Thrace,  a  name 
given  to  that  part  of  the  ^  sea 
coast  which  had  been  colonized 
by  the  Athenians :  — 
Chsdcideans  (city  Olvnthus) 
Bottieeans  (cities  Scoius,  Spartolus, 

and  Singus). 
Potidsea.    [All  these  revolted  at  ( 
the  beginning  of  the  war.]    ( 

Scione  -  -     < 

Mende 

Torone  -  -  - 

Sane,  and  other  cities  of  the  Acte. 

Acanthus. 

Stagirus 

Galepsus. 

(Esume 

Argilus 

Thasus        -  - 

Thrace,  ^nians 
Hellesponuans,  as  Sestus. 
Byzantium,  which  revolted  01. 9S,  I . 
Chalcedon 


Athenian. 


Part  Athenian, 
but  mostly  a 
mixed  race. 


lonians  from  the 
Athenians,  ex- 
cept the  Ca- 
rystians, who 
were  Dryopes 


Colony  of  the 
Connthians 

Of  Achaic  ori- 
gin. 

Eretrian  colony. 

Chdcidic 

Andrian  colonies. 


Thasian  colonies. 
Andrian  colony. 
Parian  colony 
iBolians. 

Colony  of  M^gara. 
Colony  of  M^gara. 


Democracy. 


Democracy* 


iArchons,  or 
epidemiurgiu 


Democracy. 


Democracy  till 
Ol.  99. 


VOL.  III. 
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Ctdet,  Commonweftlths,  NatioBS,  and 
Countries, 


1 


Race. 


Fonn  of  OoTern^ 

ment* 


Cjzicus. 
LiaropBacus 

Abydusy  which  revolted  Ol.  92, 1.  < 

MoWaas,  such  as  Cjrme,  which 

revolted 
Tenedos        -  -  - 

lonians  -^  as, 

Phocasa,  which  revolted. 

Clazomenae,  which  revolted,  bnt 
was  subdued. 

Erythrseansy  who  revolted  Ol. 
92, 1. 

Erae. 

Teos.  I 

Lebedos  -  -     J 

Colophon  and  Notium 

Myus. 

Miletus. 

Samos,  to  which  the  Athenians 
granted  independence,  01.  92, 
1.  for  its  fidelity 

Caria,  maritime  parts. 

Thorians,  adjoining  to  the  Carians. 

Halicamassus. 

Cnidus,  which  revolted  afler  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  in 
Sicily 

Rhodes,  which  revolted,  01. 92,1.^ 
attached  to  which  was  Uie  (^ 
island  Chalce;  cities  Lindus,  f 
Jelusos,  and  Caminus         •     J 

Cos. 

Islands  situated  between  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Crete  towards  the 
east,  and  the  other  Cyclades. 

Icarus. 

Myconus. 

Delos 

Some  Cretans,  as  the  Polichnits,  ) 
and  the  Gortynians  -  5 


Milesian  colony  ? 

Phocian  or  Mile- 
sian colony. 

Milesian  colony. 

JSolic. 


lonians. 


lonians 


Dorians. 


tonians. 
Dorians,  mixed 
with  others. 


1  Democracy  till 
r     01. 92. 


J 


In  sedition. 


(  Oligarchy  till 
I      01.  92,  1 . 


r  Oligarchy  and 
1^     sedition. 
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2.   New  Allies. 


Countries  and  Nations,  Cities, 
Commonwealths,  and  Tribes. 


(a)  Independent,  but  held  in 
somewhat  of  Subjection. 


Islandenof  the  Ionian  sea^alliesfrom 
the  beginning  of  the  war : — 

Corcyneans 
Cephallenians  -»  Cities :  — 

raids,  Cranii,  Samaei,  Pronsei. 
Siceliots :  — 

Zacynthians 

Naxians 
Catanaeans. 
Leontines 
ItaliotSy  Metapontians 


i 
1 


Dorians  from 
Corinth 


(jS)  Independent,  and  with 
equal  Suffrage. 

Acarnanians,  all  except  the^niads. 
They  dwelt  in  petty  towns,  Stra- 
tos  the  capital 
Amphilochians,  capital  A^os  Am- 

pnilochicum. 
Argives :  — The  generality,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  Epi- 
daurians ;  in  alliance  with  them  *• 
were  the  Cleonaeans  and  the  Or-  I 
neatse  -  -     J 

Those  who  had  revolted  from  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  as  the 
Eleans    (^olians),     Mantineeans 
(Arcadians^; 
And  in  the  first  Sicilian  war :  — 
CamarinaBBns  (Dorians,  but  at  en- 
mity with  Syracuse). 
Rbc^nes  (Cbalddfeaiu  and  Mfis- 
senians). 


Achaean  colonists. 
Colonists  of  the 
Leontines 

Chalddeans 

from  Euboaa. 
Acbaans. 


Argives. 


Dorians 


Democracy, 

Council 

(but  in  sedition.) 


i  Democracy. 
SeiUtion. 


rDemocracy, 
J  A  council, 
yThe  80  artunae 
C    (in  sedition.) 
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CountrieBy  Cities,  Commonwealths,  and 
Tribes. 

Race. 

Form  of  Grovem- 
ment. 

(y)  Those  who  fiivoured  the 
Cause   of  the   Athenians, 
though  not  under  an  actual 
Treaty  of  Alliance. 

Thessaly:  — 
The  cities  of  the  Pharsalians,  ^ 
Cranonians,  Gyrtonians,  Phe-  > 
neans,  Lorissaeans,  Pirasians.    ) 
Subject  to  the  Thessalians:  — 
I^raebians. 
Magnetes. 
Achaeans  of  Pthiotis :  — 
Borderers  on  Thessaly. 
Melians. 

Paralians,  lereans. 
Trachians,  friendly  to  the  Lacedse- 
iponians:  — 
(Eteans,  ^nianes,  Delphians. 
Phocis,  except  the  Delphians,  inde- 
pendent, and  attached  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians. 
Locris;  the  Ozolian'Locrians  dwelling 

in  small  scattered  villages. 
Demi  (or  dans);  Amphisssans,  who 
favoured  the  Laceoaemonians :  — 
Myonians,  Ipneans,  Messapians, 
Tritfleans,  Chalaeans,  Tolopho- 
nians,    Hessians,  ^nthians, 
Olpseans,  Hyaeans. 

■m                                                           ♦ 

C  Govemment[^in 
<    the  hands  of 
(    the  powerful. 

B.   BARBARIANS. 


Countries  and  Nations. 


Thrace 


The  parts  about  Thrace 


! 


Tribes  and  Cities. 


The  kingdom  of  Odrysia 

Odomantianft. 

Pelasgiansy  Tyrsenians,  and 
others. 

Some  of  the  Macedonians. 

Lyncestae,  who,  at  least, 
were  at  war  with  Per< 
diccas  and  Brasidos 


ans 


Fonn  of  Govenu 
ment. 


Monarchy. 

Monarchy. 
Philip, 
Derails,  &c. 

Monarchy. 
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Countries  and  Nations. 

Tribes  and  Oties. 

Fonn  of  OoTem- 
ment. 

Sicily                -        -     4 
Italy 

Siculi ;  mostly  revolting  > 
from  Syracuse.            3 

EgeBtaeans,   who    were 
Elymians. 

Messapians;  a  nation  of  ) 
theJapygK.^               ) 

Some    Tyrsenians,  who 
joined  the  Athenians 
from  hostility  to  the 
Syracusans. 

Monarchy. 

Monarchy. 

Artas. 

CHAP.  VI. 


THE   ABTLITT   FOR   WAR«  AND   THE  METHOD    OF   CABBTIN6  IT   0K«  IN   THE 
ATHENIAN   CONFEDERACY,  AND   PRINCIPALLY  AMONG   THE   ATHENIANS. 

Such  was  the  extent  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  as  far  as  it  is 
known  to  us,  though  our  conceptions  of  the  Athenian  power  must 
be  imperfect,  from  our  ignorance  of  other  allies  of  whom  no 
mention  is  preserved.  [These,  however,  can  have  been  but  very 
few,  and  of  inconsiderable  importance.  Edit.]  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  iJoeaUh  and  pofwer  of  the  confederacy,  whether 
as  consisting  in  riches,  or  shipping,  or  soldiers,  all  carefully  noted 
by  Thucydides.  (1.  %  18.) 

The  money  of  the  Athenians  was  partly  laid  up  in  the  treasury, 
and  partly  consisted  in  annual  revenue.     In  the  treasury,  deduct- 
ing three  thousand  seven  hundred  talents,  which  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  vestibules  of  the  citadel  and  other  edifices,  and  on 
the  siege  of  Potidsea,  there  remained  six  thousand  talents ;  besides 
five  hundred  talents  of  gold  and  silver  uncoined,  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  presents,  sacred  vessels,  and  Median  spoils ;  and  be- 
sides this  was  money  laid  up  in  the  temples,  and  the  golden  vest  of 
Minerva,  of  thirty  talents,  so  artfully  made  that  it  was  removable. 
Every  year,  too,  besides  the  rest  of  the  income  of  the  state  (from 
the  public  demesnes,  mines,  customs,  tax  on  foreign  sojourners, 
and  many  other  items,  diligently  treated  on  by  Boeckh.  CEcoo. 
Publ.  Ath.  1. 3.,  of  which,  however,  only  the  income  from  land, 
and  the  judgments  in  the  courts  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides), 
the  tribute  paid  by  the  allies  amounted  to  six  hundred  talents. 
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How  much  each  paid  does  notiq)pear,  except  that  the  Cytherians 
were  rated  at  four  talents.  (1. 4, 57-)    [That,  however,  was  a  mere 
quit-rent.  Edit. 3     The  sum  of  the  whole  amounted  (according  to 
Xen.  Anab.7>  1, 26.)  to  a  thousand  talents ;  which  sum  was  much 
increased  in  the  war,  one  thousand  two  hundred  talents  being  ex- 
acted from  the  allies  only.    (See  Boeckh.  p.  431.)    But  this  large 
sum  began  rapidly  to  be  exhausted,  since  the  war  was  very  ex- 
pensive, as  we  may  infer  from  the  charges  at  the  siege  of  Poti- 
dsea,  and  considering  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  which,  in 
the  summer  of  the  fourth  year,  were  all  equipped  and  in  service, 
must  have  occasioned  a  heavy  expense.     Add,  too,  that,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Chalcideans,  Bottioeans,  and  other 
tributary  allies  revolted ;  the  Lacedaemonians  ravaged  Attica  itself 
with  incursions ;  and  the  Locri  Opuntii  endeavoured  to  devastate 
Euboea,  and  the  Megaraeans  other  parts  of  the  sea  with  predatory 
privateers.  (1.  2,  32,  60.  3,51.)     A  thousand  talentSj^  too,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  were  put  aside  for  the  last  emergency ;  so 
that,  in  the  fourth  year,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  contri- 
bute money  from  their  private  purses.  (1. 3, 19.)  Whether,  besides 
the  ordinary  tribute,  any  extraordinary  sums  were  collected  from 
the  allies,  does  not  appear.    Ships  were,  indeed,  sent  to  them  to 
collect  money  (1. 4, 75.),  but  whether  this  was  the  tribute  itself, 
or  arrears,  is  not  clear.     We  are,  however,  to  remember  that 
ships  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  sent  to  Caria  and  Lycia  (K  2, 69«), 
of  which  the  latter,  at  least,  was  never  tributary  to  the  Athenians, 
as  far  as  we  know.    In  the  course  of  the  truce  the  city  had  some- 
what recovered  itself  (1. 6, 26.),  when  the  expedition  to  Sicily  that 
followed  overwhelmed  them  with  expense.  (1.  6,  31.)     The  forti- 
fying, too,  of  Decelea  was  an  extreme  injury ;  for  the  Athenians 
were  quite  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  territory,  and  more  than 
twenty  thousand  slaves  deserted ;  vast  herds  of  cattle  perished, 
horses  were  lost  or  lamed,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  had  to  be 
imported  from  Eubcea,  by  a  very  circuitous  and  expensive  way, 
for  the  use  of  the  city.     The  revenue  then  falling  off,  and  the 
expenses,  in  so  great  a  war,  increasing,  they  were  compelled,  in 
the  year  of  the  Olymp.  91, 2.,  to  levy  on  the  allies  a  tax  of  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  tlie  goods  imported  or  exported  by  sea,  instead  of 
the  tribute,  thinking  that  thus  more  money  would  come  into  the 
treasury.    On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  calamity  in  Sicily, 
they  contracted  their  expenses  (1. 8, 4.) ;  and,  after  the  defection 
of  Chios,  they  even  resorted  to  those  one  thousand  talents  re- 
served for  emergency.    This  was  the  more  necessary,  since  the 
other  cities  of  Ionia,  from  which  the  greater  revenue  was  derived, 
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followed  the  example  of  Chios.  Such  is  the  subBtwice  of  what 
Thucydides  says  respecting  the  income  and  expenses  of  tho 
state,  except  that  the  Thracian  mercenaries  received  a  drachma  9 
day,  and  the  soldiers  at  Potidsea  two  drachmas. 

Of  triremes  fit  for  service,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there 
were  three  hundred  (1. 2, 13.)  i  of  which  one  hundred  were  retained 
for  the  defence  of  Attica,  Euboea,  and  Salamis.  (1.  S,  2^)  In  the 
fourth  year,  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  service.  (1. 3, 17*)  To 
the  Athenian  fleet  may  be  added  that  of  the  Corcyrieans,  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  (1.1,25*);  and  of  the 
Chians  and  Lesbians,  who,  in  the  second  year,  accompanied  the 
Athenians  with  fifty  sail.  (1.  2, 56^)  Triremes  were  divided  into 
tHioift'Sailingy  or  fit  for  naval  battle,  and  those  formed  to  admit  the 
conveyance  of  soldiers^  crfanamChtq  or  l%Xnayvy9(,  There  were  also 
Hippagiy  horse-transports.  (1. 2, 56.)  There  were,  too,  other  ships 
destined  for  other  uses,  such  as  vr^-nffi^t^  i^c^,  fpwplhsi  (1. 4, 
18.),  vpofvXaiJdef  (1. 1,  1 17*)i  the  Salaminia  and  the  Paralus.  Besides 
triremes  J  there  were  light  barksy  X<vt^  vXela  (1.2,83.),  long  barks  for 
war,  «Xeia  lAMnp^  (1. 1,  H.),  privateering  barks,  and  swift-sailing 
ones,  Pentecontors  (of  fifty  oars),  xtX^na,  or  cock-boats,  A/Afiypix^, 

(1.  4ft  67 O)  xar^pi)  «Xer(K.  (1.  4,  118.) 

To  the  equipping  and  manning  of  fleets  were  required  (not  to 
mention  the  vtptvtu^  or  supernumeraries  (1. 1^  10*),  divers  (1.  4,  26.) 
seamen  (yavroi),  rovoers  (vm^pto'/a,  iperaj,  KAm^XaTai,  d^pAyTrai,  ^etXd" 

f(«oi),  who  were  composed  both  of  citizens  and  foreigners.  These 
latter  the  Peloponnesians  hoped  they  should  be  able  to  draw  away 
by  higher  pay.  (1. 1, 121.)  The  ships  were  manned  both  by  citi- 
zens, and,  when  need  required,  by  the  /actoikoi,  or  sojourners ;  and 
these  latter  continued  to  man  the  fleet  till  the  fourth  year  of  the 
war.  (1.  3>  16.)  Seven  hundred  marines  of  the  lowest  class  (^^tc^) 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  Sicily  (1. 6>  43.) ;  but,  in  the  Ionic 
war,  they  were  drafted  from  the  heavy-armed.  (1.  8,24.)  What  was 
the  number  of  all  sorts  on  board  a  trireme  does  not  appear  from 
Thucydides.  ^  We  only  know  that,  in  forty  triremes,  five  hundred 
and  ten  heavy-armed  were  conveyed  to  Sicily.  [No  proportion, 
however,  can  be  imagined  between  the  number  of  ships  and  the 
number  of  heavy-armed.  Edit.]  The  soldiers  sometimes  them- 
selves rowed  the  ships.  (See  1. 1, 10.  3, 18.  6,  91.)  Even  in  other 
respects,  the  different  offices  of  sailors  were,  in  case  of  necessity^ 


*  The  Editor  is,  however,  of  another  opinion,  and  Uiinks  tliat  it  has  been  satis- 
factorUy  shown  by  Tkucydidetf  and  certainly  by  oUter  toriUrs,  what  was  the 
average  number.     See  1. 8,  99.  and  note. 
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interchanged.  Thus  Demosthenes  arms  his  sailors  with .  shields, 
and  makes  them  fight  on  land.  (1. 4»  9.)  Gylippus,  too  (1.  ?» 1*)» 
procures  arms  for  his  sailors ;  and,  in  the  descent  on  Sphacteria 
(1.  4fi  32.),  when  all  but  the  Thalamii  took  arms  in  the  attack.^ 
The  expenses  in  fitting  out  a  ship  were  supplied  not  only  by  the 
state,  but  by  private  persons.  The  state  provided  the  empty 
ships,  manned  them,  and  gave  the  pay  to  the  crews,  commonly 
three  oboli  a  day  (1. 8, 45.) ;  sometimes,  however,  a  drachma.  (L  3, 
!?•  6,  31.)  Private  indimduaU  who  filled  the  post  of  trierarchs 
furnished  the  equipments,  and  also  some  extraordinary  gratuities, 
in  addition  to  the  pay.  llie  fleets  were  commanded  mostly  by 
several  admirals,  sometimes  by  one  only.  (See  1. 1, 46  and  51.  1, 
57  and  16.  The  ships  had  their  trierarchs  or  captains,  masters, 
or  steersmen,  and  celeustiv,  like  our  boatswains^  besides  other  lower 
officers. 

.  In  naval  war,  the  daring  and  skill  of  the  Athenians  was  of  the 
highest  order.  Phormio,  with  twenty  ships,  attacks  forty-seven 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  puts  them  to  flight  (1.  %  83).  The 
same  officer,  with  the  same  twenty  ships,  maintains  a  dubious 
engagement  with  seventy-seven  Peloponnesian  ones.  (1.  2,  87*) 
And,  upon  the  whole,  the  Athenians  had  adopted  the  notion  that 
they  ought  not  to  give  way  to  any  number  of  Peloponnesians. 
Therefore,  they  conceived  themselves  conquered  by  the  Corin- 
thians (famous  as  they  were  for  naval  skill),  because  they  had  not 
carried  off  a  decisive  victory;  and  the  Corinthians  claimed  the 
victory,  because  not  defeated.  (1. 7, 34.) 

The  form  adopted  in  ranging  the  ships  was  various.  Very  oflen 
the  vessels  followed  each  other,  one  by  one,  as  Phormio*s  did  in 
each  of  his  battles;  whicA  was  called  M  tUpw^  «x<ry.  We  have  also 
the  expressions  ixl  x4p»^  and  xara  yuav  rti(r<rs<r^au  (1.  2,  83  and  90. ) 
The  battles  themselves  were  either  regular  and  scientific,  or 
tumultuary,  and  similar  to  land  engagements.  (1. 1,49.)  In  the 
regular  engagements,  such  as  those  of  Phormio,  and  that  at  Sestus 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war,  the  parties  strive,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  corabat,'to  snatch  some  advantage  from  the 
enemy.  (See  1. 2, 84  and  9.  8, 104.)  The  Athenians  were  attached 
to  two  modes  of  fighting,  the  vcp/vXev?,  and  the  hthvT^vq  (with  which 
are  connected  the  ^yoj-rpo^^,  A^dK^ovn^,  and  cfc^oX^}.  By  th e^rmer 
they  sailed  in  long  line  around  the  enemy's  fleet,  confining  them 
gradually  into  a  smaller  compass,  until  they  crowded  them  toge- 
ther and  threw  them  into  disorder,  when  they  made  their  assault 

**  Such,  indeed,  was  very  general ;  especially  in  the  case  of  an  Athenian 
squadron  cruizing  round  Peloponnesus.     (Edit.; 
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with  beaky  on  the  broadside  of  the  enemy's  ships.  (1. 2, 84.)  By 
the  latter  they  broke  the  enemy's  h'ne,  and  sailing  through, 
damaged  the  hulks,  and  brushed  among  the  rows  of  oars.  For 
this  effect  they  sometimes  approached,  and  sometimes  recoiled, 
and  then  again  rushed  on  the  enemy.  The  rA;oi/ was  made  either 
with  prow  opposite  to  the  enemy  (when  the  ship  was  said  to  be 
eufrixpv^f^  and  such  a  recoil  was  called  ^eCxfovo-K,  wpvyofet^  Kpo^t^^euy^ 
or  by  turning  away  the  prow,  which  usually  indicated  defeat,  and 
was  called  ^voT^crco-drai,  &»arcf^^  &c.  The  attack  was  made  on 
the  sides;  nor  did  the  Athenians  like  to  fight  prow  to  prow. 
(7,  36.) 

To  elude  these  arts,  the  Peloponnesians,  when  compelled  to 
fight  on  the  open  sea,  aimed  at  throwing  their  fleet  into  the  form 
of  a  ball.  They,  moreover,  sought  out  confined  situations,  which 
the  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  avoided,  as  not  favourable  to 
quick-sailing  vessels,  sinde  they  could  not  have  room  for  their 
evolutions ;  but  the  sea-fight  became  similar  to  a  land  engage- 
ment. (1.  %  89.  7}  36.)  Such  will  apply  to  all  the  engagements  in 
which  the  Peloponnesians  either  conquered,  or  fought  a  drawn 
battle ;  as  1.  2, 90.  4, 25.  7, 54.  That  they  might  keep  clear  of 
the  beak,  and  themselves  break  down  the  enemy's  foreparts  (t^ 
x^upot^tp  and  T^(  vxptittpta-Ut^  iatapfrliiauy  1.  7>  34  and  36«)f  they 
avoided  exposing  their  broadsides,  and  rather  rushed  forward 
together,  prow  first ;  and  these  prows  the  Corinthians  first  armed 
with  ^v«t/Sc(,  prominent  beams,  bound  fast  to  them.  Which 
useful  device  the  Syracusans  adopted,  with  the  improvement  of 
itrrrifiU^i  or  Stretchers,  six  feet  long,  from  the  prows  to  the  sides 
of  the  vessel ;  at  the  same  time  shortening  and  strengthening  the 
•prow.  (1.  7)  36.)  Tliey,  moreover,  resorted  to  stratagems^  such  as 
contriving  to  engage  with  the  enemy  when  unrefreshed  by  dinner, 
while  the  other  party  had  dined.  (See  1. 7,  39  and  40.  8,95.) 
Finally,  by  the  accession,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  arma- 
ment in  Sicily,  of  the  Syracusans,  Chians,  and  other  lonians,  the 
Peloponnesians  made  considerable  advances  in  nautical  skill,  so 
that  in  the  battle  of  Sestus  we  find  a  scientific  sort  of  plan  pur- 
sued. (1. 8, 104.)  Yet  there,  and  elsewhere,  disorder  was  apt  to  arise, 
which  gave  many  advantages  to  the  enemy's  skill  and  disciplined 
bravery.  (See  1.2,  91.  8, 104.  7, 23.)  Such,  however,  could  not  so 
well  happen  in  combats  similar  to  battles  on  land,  wherein  the 
engagement  was  less  between  the  sailors  than  the  soldiers^  or 
marines^  placed  on  the  decks,  who  strove  to  prevent  the  ships 
from  being  held  fast  by  the  enemy's  harpoons,  or  grapplings  (iron- 
hands)t  which  Pliny  (1.  7,  56>)   says  Pericles  invented.      That 
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those,  moreoTer,  sLould  not  keep  their  hold,  the  fore-parts  of  th« 
ships  were  sometimes  sheathed  with  raw  hides.  (1.  7,  65.)  Tlie 
marines  strove  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  decks  with  missiles, 
and  then  boarded  their  ships.  (1.  7>  63  and  70. )  For  which  reason, 
besides  those  who  were  properly  styled  marines  (mtdreu),  they 
placed  many  archers  and  dartsmen,  as  also  heavy-armed,  who 
fought  hand  to  hand,  while  the  ships  stood  still  alongside  of  each 
other.  (1. 1, 49.  7,  40  and  60.)  In  such  battles,  it  is  plain  that 
strength  and  courage  were  of  more  avail  than  art.  Hence  it  was 
that  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  the  Syracusans  hoped  for  victory, 
and  the  Athenians  lost  their  whole  fleet. 

The  fleet  of  the  Athenians  had,  however,  before  those  battles, 
been  suflPering  much  injury,  by  their  having  no  facility  for  careen- 
ing, nor  even  drawing  their  ships  ashore  whenever  they  became 
leaky.  (1. 7, 12.)  The  number  of  sailors  was  also  much  dimi- 
nished ;  those  having  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  horse,  on  going 
to  fetch  wood  and  water :  the  foreigners,  too,  had  deserted  in 
great  numbers ;  besides  that,  military  discipline  had  grown  exceed- 
ingly relaxed.* 

*  It  11  not  neoewary  to  trace,  with  the  Author,  the  gradual  itages  by  which  the 
Atlienian  Beet  was  brought  to  ruin  ;  which  may  better  be  learnt  from  the  historian 
himself:  but  the  student  will  be  interested  with  the  following  instructiYe  col- 
lection of  Thucydidean  nautical  phrases,  by  the  diligent  Professor,  p.  66.  Arma- 
menta  nautica  —  kc^,  Owripiffiovy  rpowwHip  (1.2,  93.),  rapahs  (7,  40.  )>  Korr6f 
(2,  84.),  6\ko\  rSivvwv  (3,  15.},  hwofid^pa  (4,  l\.),^^yadsirotMiai(l,  14.)  wv- 
<r/y7ci<rj^ai  (SI.),  {VOIoi  r^  iroAcuJts  Acrrc  wXn^ftovt  tlyw  leal  rhs  &AAas  hiWKtvdcm 
(1 ,  29. ),  htiv9wvy  vtApM,  y«i<roiiccM :  —  Portias  partes,  (rr6fia,  fwx^s,  miKti  — -  Aj^V 
ajcAi|0TOf  (2,  93.) .  —  iirifi^vau  M  rhs  raCs,  ififinwat  et  iafirivai  is  vaSv  —  &yairct/m(r- 
&ai  (7,  7.;,  i^opftqM  r^y  iwv  icol  ^wf^xfUf  r^v  tlpwiaif  (7,  14.),  «lpflu  (1,  29.), 
dpairdit  yawrl  et  ras  Fovt  iarh  r^s  y^s  (1,  52.),  iutdy^ffhai  (1,  48.),  hvaytiy^ 
iroifMr3'ai(4,  29) : — modus,  quo  vela  solvebant,  describitur  (6,  32.),  iarroydy^<rbui 
(1,  29.),  Ka!^\Kitiy  yau$  (2, 93.),  —  it^/ioy  rjiptty  (1,  65.),  n|pc7y  i»4fjtm  icetra^ 
p«0';^ai  (4,26.),  &irXoia  (2, 85.)~Cibi  nautici  (3,49.),  iu^airXtu'  it  voro^y  (1,104), 
ip  XPV  *9paflr\uit  (2,  84.),  hxh  kAKm  wXup  (4,  25),  nco^^ciaai  rhtic^as  kiriantffar 
Tov  irXoG  (2,  91.),  hwoa9\§6tiy  (1,  137.),  ^pvierotptla^at  (3, 80.  j,  r&  (n}/iActa  ffpdiy 
(1,49.),  iwtmt^yioro  ins  is  #iriirXow  (1,50.),  rinneA^  ^Xicor  ^yoSo^/icvoi  T«r 
M»v  (1,  50.),  T^i'  Wm^y  trpoffewotfiaturrQ  &ycX<ificwi  rh  —  povdyia  kqH  pttcpois 
(I,  54.),  rpviraiov  Ihrriffw,  iarrianiaay  (ib.),  Ijnrtp  iXafiov  vauv,  iyi^way  iwl  rh 
'Plov  rh  *AxaiKby  irapik  rh  rpoieaiov  (2,  91.),  rois  iyturriois  t&  ixtliwy  [vavdyui  mX 
y ticpo^t]  vrSffwovfia  inritoffotf  ( iU ) ,  KariwXtov  it  rh  orpaeriiwe^  ( 1 , 5 1  ■  )>  ttojdp^w 
(1,37.);  unde  «dT0f>ff4y  (4,26.),  Kordyw^ai,  Korrayttyfi  (6,  42.),  ^pfUJ>ur,  dpfJ- 
fw^at,  SpiMiv,  5p/iof,  scpissime —  i^pfiUrcur^at{4,  8.),  i^pful^rtvi,  i^popfiuffl^tu 
6ir^Tifrof,  scepe  Mii;Xox«t*' (7,  4.),  ^irir9}pc>.  Subst.  f^p/xos  (3, 6. )  et  ^^p^ifirit 
(3,  33.),  Korftrxtu',  KaTO<rx«'»'»  i£«T«rxVtw  If  t<  (7,  33.  4,  42.),  sic  <rxfr»'  h 
n  etrud  (5,2.  8,64.),  krofioiv^w  cum  is  yr^w  et  sine  eo,  saepe  ~  ya^(i;^fior 
vAoftfv  (8,  6.),  tli^paKro¥  orparAr^p  {I,  US.),  arwbpttfUL  irtpiriLS  voSt{€,  66,)p 
modus  quo  Yalli  evelluutur  (7, 25.)* 
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CHAP,  vn. 


ON    TBS  ATH£KIAN  LAND  TOKCEB, 

The  forces  of  the  Athenians  themselves  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  mercenaries^  and  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the 
allies ;  and  a  distinction  must  also  be  made  among  the  various 
kinds  of  soldiers. 

The  Athenian  heavy-armed,  who  were  taken  from  the  military 
list  (Ix  xaroX^ev),  were  S^DjOOOy  of  whom  16,000  were  appointed  for 
the  defence  of  the  city  and  the  forts.     Tliese,  however,  were  not 
all  citizens,  but  also  Metceciy  or  sojourners.  (1. 2,  SI.)     Of  horse^ 
or  horse-archers,  there  were  1200 :  a  number  which  may  seem 
small,  but  it  was  large  compared  with  that  of  the  Peloponnesian 
horse.     Many  could  not  keep  horses,  by  reason  of  the  ruggedness 
of  the  soil  of  Attica,  and  because  of  the  popular  government.* 
These  horsemen,  as  also  the  heavy-armed  (1. 3, 170»  seem  to  have 
had  servants,  who  cooked  their  food  and  carried  their  baggage, 
and  were,  therefore,  called  iTri{p£Ta*,  ityuSXov^oi,  (7,  75.)   There  were 
also  1600  archers.     Regular  light  infantry,  as  darters,  Blingers,or 
Peltastas  (i.  e.  middle-armed),  they  had  few  or  none.    Whenever 
the  Metceci  (as  was  the  case  when  the  population  was  called  forth 
en  masse)  were  called  out,  they  used  such  arms  as  were  at  hand. 
(1. 4>,  94.)     As  the  Athenians  were  opulent,  they  were  enabled  to 
hire  excellent  light-armed  from  foreign  nations,  Thracians,  Cre- 
tans, and  others.    (1.4,129.    5,6.   7, 27  and  29.   6, 4S.   7,57.) 
This  use  of  mercenaries  afterwards  tended  much  to  the  ruin  of 
Greece. 

To  advert  to  the  forces  of  the  allies,  few  of  these,  before  the 
treaty  with  the  Argives,  Mantinseans,  and  Eleans,  furnished 
heavy-armed.  The  Milesians,  indeed,  sent  some  to  the  expedition 
against  Cythera  (1.  4,  54.) ;  and  in  the  army  passing  over  to  Sicily, 
out  of  five  thousand  one  hundred,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  were  Athenians,  five  hundred  Argives,  two  hundred  and  fifty 

*  Alas,  for  the  rich !  who  oould  not,  it  teems,  be  allowed  to  keep  a  horse  for 
health  or  pleasure,  lest  their  san«  culottes  brethren  should  feel  envy,  and  take  offence 
at  their  pride.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  a  country  where  liberty  and 
equality  were  perpetually  boasted  of,  but  never  attained  g  the  higher  classes 
having  to  enjoy  what  wealth  they  were  permitted  to  keep,  by  stealth ;  as  is  the 
case  in  Turlxy  at  the  present  day.  We  should  never  have  suspected  society  to  be 
in  so  unnatural  a  state,  had  not  Aristophanes  given  us  more  than  a  peep  behind 
the  curtain :  we  might,  indeed,  scarcely  be  disposed  to  credit  the  latirist,  were 
not  his  representations  ooolirmed  by  the  testimony  of  XenopboD,  Isocrates,  PUtQ* 
the  Greek  orators,  &c.  &c.    (Edit.) 
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Mantinsans,  and  the  rest  consisted  of  the  subject-alHes.  (1.  6, 4S.) 
If,  however,  the  treaty  with  the  nations  of  Peloponnesus,  just 
mentioned,  had  been  more  lasting,  the  number  of  heavy  infantry 
would  have  considerably  increased;  since  even  the  Eleans  fur- 
nished three  thousand.    (1. 5,  59  and  75.) 

*  Among  the  allies  who  used  light  arms  were  the  Acarnaniansy 
excellent  slingers.  (1.  2,  81.)  The  ^nians  were  Peltastae  (1.  4, 
28.),  as  were  also  the  Methymnaeans.  (1.4,  129.)  The  Rhodians 
were  slingers.  (1.  6,  43.)  Others  were  archers.  See  1.  ?»  57.  8, 
@9.  Of  the  Grecian  horse  the  best  were  the  Thessalians,  who, 
however,  only  aided  the  Athenians  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  (1.  2,  22.)  In  the  parts  of  Tlirace  they  were  assisted  by 
some  Macedonian  horse.  (1.  1,  61  and  63.) 

These,  then,  were  the  forces  of  the  Athenians,  which,  how- 
ever, were  disp^ersed  throughout  many  countries,  and  could  not 
easily  fight  conjointly.  (1.2,39.)  It  was  only  to  neighbouring 
countries  "jhst  they]|  marched  forth  in  full  force,  or  en  masse^ 
^aAiifjfsL  Thus  a  very  considerable  force  made  an  irruption  into 
Megara,  consisting  of  thirteen  thousand  heavy-armed,  of  whom 
^hree  thousand  were  Metoeci,  and  no  small  number  of  light- 
armed.  (1.  3,  31.  See  also  1. 3,  91*)  To  Delium  they  led  forth  not 
only  all  the  citizens  and  Metceci  of  military  age,  but  even  the 
foreigners  staying  in  the  city  (1.  4,  90.)t  of  whom  the  light-armed 
were  far  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  enemy.  In  the  first  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  the  fleet  conveyed  five  thousand  one  hundred 
heavy-armed,  four  hundred  and  eighty  archers,  seven  hundred 
darters,  one  hundred  and  twenty  Peltastae,  and  thirty  horse  (1.  6, 
43.) ;  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse- 
men, to  be  mounted  in  Sicily,  and  thirty  horse  archers.  Lastly, 
Demosthenes  brought  five  thousand  heavy-armed,  and  archers, 
darters,  and  slingers  in  considerable  numbers.  (1.  7,  42.)  These 
were  the  greatest  armies  of  the  Athenians,  in  this  war,  united  in 
any  one  place.  For,  since  the  Peloponnesians  were  far  superior  in 
number,  the  Athenians  did  not  venture  to  encounter  them  in  a 
pitched  battle  (the  only  ones  worthy  of  which  name  were,  the 
battle  at  Delium  against  the  Boeotians,  that  at  Amphipolis  against 
Brasidas,  that  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives,  wherein  the 
Athenians  participated,  and  the  battles  in  Sicily  *),  but  allowed 
their  fields  to  be  ravaged,  and,  cruising  around  Peloponnesus  with 
their  fleets,  made  descents  at  all  favourable  spots,  and  committed 

*  The  Author  forgets  the  important  and  well-contested  one  with  the  Corin- 
tiiians  (1.  4,  43. )»  and  that  near  Megara.     (Edit.) 
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ravages.  Which,  that  they  might  do  in  the  winter  also,  and  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  was  absent,  they  occupied  the 
islands  near  Peloponnesus ;  and  took  in  and  fortified  some  penin- 
sular promontories,  and  thus  separated  them  from  the  continent. 
Of  this  we  have  instances  in  Minoa  (1.  S,  51.),  Pylus  (1.  4,  3.)» 
Methone  (1.  4,  45.),  Cythera  (1.  4,  53.)  Compare  L5f  51  and  75. 
Their  allies,  who  were  somewhat  removed  from  the  sea,  they  per- 
suaded to  carry  down  walls  thereto,  that  if  they  should  be  blocked 
up  on  the  land  side,  they  might  receive  supplies  by  sea.    (1. 5,  82. 

1,  103.  5y  52.  5,  82.)  For,  upon  the  whole,  the  Athenians  were 
thought  very  skilful  in  attacking  fortified  places  (rtixe/Aaxtry  IUkow 
liwaro)  tJpoUf  1. 1,  102.) ;  and,  therefore,  they  did  not  decline  a  war 
of  siege.  How  rapidly  they  fortified  places  appears  from  what 
was  done  at  Pylus  (1. 4, 3  and  4.)  and  Nisaea.  (1.  4,  69.)  They  had 
numerous  carpenters  (rcxroycf),  and  stone-masons  (Xidrovpyo^,  1.  4y 
69.,  XidroX^ot,  1.  7>  43.)  Of  the  iron  tools  used  by  these  artificers 
we  have  mention  at  1,  5,  82.  6, 44.  4,  4.  4,  69.  They,  however, 
not  only  stormed  cities,  but  besieged  them,  till  famine  or  sedition 
should  compel  the  inhabitants  to  submit.  To  this  were  applied  the 
terms  vpoo^codr/^^rd^ai,  vf^TKo^^T^ai,  vfoff'thfiMy  &c.  By  famine  Po- 
tidea  and  Melus  were  reduced;  by  famine  and  sedition  My- 
tilene ;  by  sedition  Mende.  That  supplies  might  not  be  intro- 
duced, the  places  were  circumvallated  (vififTcix^^orro  fuixK^f  or 
dkvrrcixc^oyro),  either  (when  there  was  no  fear  from  an  external 
force)  by  a  single  wall,  fortified  with  towers  and  castles,  or  some- 
times by  a  double  one,  o^  circumvaUation  also.  The  labour  of  these 
works  was  portioned  out  among  the  allied  states  (1.  5,  1 14.  5,  75. 

2,  78.) ;  on  the  completion  of  which,  the  major  part  of  the  army 
returned  home,  and  a  garrison  (^pov^o^,  ^i/Xax<()  was  lefl  to  defend 
the  walls.  The  enemy  impeded  this  circumvallation  by  making 
sallies  (Ixifi/yai,  ^rcfodoy  'wanltr^eu  Utw^%i¥)y  and  themselves  carried 
out  transverse  walls.  (1. 6,  99.  seq.) 

The  mode  of  engaging  in  battle  was  not  destitute  of  art.  Both 
parties  strove  to  carry  out  the  wings  (especially  the  right y  1. 5, 71.) 
beyond  the  enemy's  line,  and  thus  outflank  them  (which  was 
termed  vfp«!xi7y  rf  iJpf ,  or  vvt^cxtiy :  and,  by  the  later  writers,  ^ep- 
<f»aX%7y<7y  and  ^ve^Kcp^y).  They  laid  ambushes  in  hollow  and  bushy 
places,  and  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  rear  {%arbt.  y«$rov),  or 
rushed  on  the  flanks  (so  xt;xXa»TK  U  r^  vyJiyta,  1. 4y  35.),  surrounded 
them  (^KvxXovyro),  and  resorted  to  stratagems  (xXf/x/Mara)  of  every 
kind.  The  enemy  used  to  draw  out  (l%t(dytty)  their  wings,  so  as 
to  equal  those  of  the  enemy ;  by  which,  however,  they  sometimes 
lefl  an  interval  (hdyitvop),  at  which  the  enemy  rushed  in  (1. 5, 7.)}  as 
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they  opposed  other  troops  to  those  in  ambush,  or  defended  them* 
selYes  by  thejorm  of  their  array.  The  plan  of  array  was  chiefly 
this :  the  heaTy*armed  were  placed  in  the  centre,  the  horse  and 
light-armed  at  the  wings.  Sometimes  the  army  was  distributed 
into  two  divisions^  one  placed  in  the  rear,  and  as  a  corpi  de  reserve 
to  the  other,  and  called  the  ol  iTtrannli  the  depth  was  from  eight 
to  sixteen,  and  sometimes  twenty*five.  (1.4,94.)  There  was 
also  a  TtTp^wo^  rdii^j  or  square  array,  formed  on  emergencies, 
consisting  of  bfeaYy-armed,  and  within  which  the  light-armed, 
baggage-bearers,  &c.,  were  placed  ;  and  a  lighter-armed  corps 
was  appointed  to  charge  upon  the  enemy,  on  occasion.  (1.4, 125.) 
The  battle  commenced  widi  skirmishing  on  the  part  of  the  light-' 
armed ;  meanwhile,  the  respective  generals  delivered  harangues, 
the  soothsayers  and  augurs  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  die  trum- 
peters, &c.  sounded  a  sort  of  battle-march.  The  heavy-armed 
were  of  most  consequence,  and  these  maintained  a  dose  combat 
{rrd^ia  or  cwrablv  fAax^)i  the  opposite  to  which  was  xiptrraX^y 
mf^tok^.  (1.  7, 81.)  The  respective  armies,  as  soon  as  they  had 
sung  the  paean,  rushed  on  {xpoaifAi^ap  Sp</*f,  1. 4,  96.),  and  fought 

hand  to  hand  (i^  X*^f*<  ^^"^  ^^  i)^tT9j  ey  X^P^^  ytyvta^au^  and  ilyai). 

They  used  their  shields  for  pushing  and  breaking  the  enemy's 
line.  (1.4,96.  5,73.  6,70.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  light- 
armed  poured  in  their  volleys  from  a  distance  («k  voXXoC,  1. 4,  32.), 
pressing  upon  the  enemy  when  he  retreated,  but  giving  way  when 
he  attacked.  (1.2,79.  3,97.)  They,  by  the  lightness  of  their 
armour,  easily  outstripped  the  heavy-armed,  and  were  often  of 
•great  service.  By  these  the  Athenians  at  Spartolus  (1. 2, 79.),  in 
£tolia  (1. 3, 97.)t  and  in  Sicily,  on  the  retreat  from  Syracuse  (1. 7, 
79.),  and  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Sphacteria  (1. 4,  32.),  were  van- 
quished.* The  horse  very  rarely  decided  battles  ;  though  some 
instances  are  found  at  1.  4,  44  and  96.  2,  79.  Their  use  was 
greater  before  and  afler  battles,  in  covering  the  retreat  of  an 
vmy,  or  in  harassing  an  invading  force,  by  cutting  off  stragglers 
and  parties  sent  out  for  wood  and  water.  (1. 7, 13.) 

The  battles  (of  which  only  one  in  this  war  was  nocturnal )  were 
obstinate  (xaprcpol),  but  not  bloody.  (See  1.3, 99.  4,44.  4, 101.  5, 
11.6,71.5,74. 

Of  commanders  among  the  Athenians  there  were  generally 
4hrte  (1. 4, 42  and  53.) ;  sometimes  tuoo  (1.  4,  89  and  129.) ;  rad 
occasionally  with  full  powers  to  decide  on  the  magnitude  of  the 


•  In  both  these  last  caseii,  howeyer,  there  seem  to  beve  been  $ome  heavy-anned 
^■mployed*     (Bdtt.) 
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aarnay,  and  all  the  details  of  an  expedition.  (1.  6>  26.)  But  it  was 
difficult  for  them,  by  reason  of  the  general  feeling  of  liberty  inhe- 
rent in  democracy,  to  preserve  military  discipline  (L  7, 14^) ;  which 
we  also  see  in  the  Syracusans.  (1. 6, 69,  and  elsewhere.) 


CHAP.  VIII. 

ON  THE  GENIUS  AND  POLITICAL  FEELINOS  OF  THE  ATHENIANS,  THEIR 
MODE  OF  ADMINISTERING  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  AND  THEIR  CHIEF  PER- 
SONAGES.* 

Public  affairs  were  debated  and  determined  in  an  assembly  of 
the  people  (rjf  rov  ^/mv  ^kkXijo-/^),  called  by  the  senate,  or  council 
of  ballot  (jSovX^  rf  itl  rov  KvdiMv)j  1. 8, 66.)9  which  body  was  some- 
times addressed  previously  to  the  people.  (1. 5, 45*) 

The  people  determined  en  dernier  ressort  concerning  war  or 
peace  (1.  1,  139.),  alliance  (1.  1,  31,  5,  4>5.)»  the  magnitude  of 
armies  (1. 6, 24*.  seqq.),  the  fate  of  the  vanquished  (1. 3, 36.),  the 
mode  of  administration  of  the  city,  and  its  magistrates  (1. 8, 67*), 
and  on  public  offences.  (1. 6,  29  and  60.)  It  created  generals  (1. 2, 
65.  6,  ?•)>  substituted  others  in  their  place  (1. 4,  28.),  and,  by  its 
suffrages,  which  the  Prytanis  (i.  e.  the  president  of  the  Prytanes), 
after  he  had  given  the  orators  permission  to  speak  {yv^^iM^mf^t^ifM^ 
used  to  put  or  propose  (rogabat),  which  was  called  ivti^i^t^, 
4^^ev  tv^fiy,  it  decreed  and  confirmed  every  matter  of  conse- 
quence. (1. 8, 69.)  f 


*  For  what  is  said  on  the  first  of  these  heads,  tfie  Editor  must  ref^  to  the 
original.  The  parallels  drawn  by  Thucydides,  at  1. 1,  70.  &  2,  S7.«  magr  aimn* 
dantly  suffice. 

f  The  places  of  meeting  mentioned  in  Thucydides,  are  the  Pnyx  (1.  8,  97.), 
where  the  people  utuaUy  met;  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  near  Munydiia  (1.  8,  93.}, 
and  the  Colonus.  (1.  8,  67.)  Here  may  be  noted  the  phrases  itckKitoia;^  woM'y 
and  wouTc^at,  rhf  9fiixoy  ^vWiytuf,  ^&yKK^ai  t^v  itacKiialay  is  rh  KoXaiv6v  (8.  67. }, 
yw^fjofv  ictveyKtiy  is  rhv  ^TjfUir  (ib.),  piyropas  htUvai  (6,  99.  )>  irapidpTts,  iropcX- 
d^rrt s  IXtyoF.  (1,  139.)  The  following  are  the  magistratps  of  the  Atheniam 
(ol  iv  Waci,  3,  36.,  ci  ti^iun  hpx^  (^9  ^7.},  mention^  in  Thucydides :  ol  iin4a 
Ap;^oinr<s,  who,  in  the  time  of  Cylon,  administered  the  greatest  part  of  publib 
affiun  (1. 1,  18$.) ;  npvrdrcit,Wbo  aro  ordered  to  adnioister  the  oath  to  the  other 
magiatrates,  in  the  Argi?e  treaty  (1. 5, 47.);  rpaftfwrtbs  (7,  la)  :  after  the  defeat 
in  Sicily,  iipxh '''"  vfittrfivrdptw  Iw^pAv,  tXrtyts  ircpi  r&¥  mp6rr6Hf  trpofffiovKtAaowri 
(8,  1.);  afterwards  |«yypei^Ts  a^oajprfraptt  (8,  67.},  by  whom  the  tbrm  of 
goremment  was  changed. 
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Sometimes  they  consulted  twice  about  the  same  thing  (when 
the  Prytanes  are  said  al^i^  y»Afia^^  or  limyvAfA'tfit  vfodtivai  and  ^fcra^- 
^/^fiy,  1.  St  36  and  92.  6»  14.)»  and  in  the  second  assembly  re- 
scinded the  decree  (^ij^M-futra)  of  the  former.  Thus  it  was  in  the 
deliberation  on  the  treaty  with  the  Corcyrseans  (1, 44.)i  and  on  the 
punishment  of  the  Mytilenaeans  (S,860i  and  on  the  expedition  to 
Sicily,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  not  without  offence  and 
danger.  * 


CHAP.  IX. 


ON  THB  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  LACED JEMONIAN  CONFEDERACY. 

Thb  Lacedsmonian  Confederacy  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  have  been 
formed  on  far  juster  principles^  and,  as  far  as  respected  the  exter- 
nal condition  of  the  states,  was  really  much  more  equitable  than 
the  Athenian ;  for  its  first  law  was,  that  each  of  the  states  should  be 
free  and  self-governed.  Thus,  in  the  treaties  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Argives,  it  is  expressly  laid  down,  **  that  all  the 
cities  of  Peloponnesus  shall  be  free,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  country"  (though  we  shall  see  that  this  first  law  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  treaty  was  perpetually  violated  by  the  Arcadians  and 
£leans).  These  allies  did  not  pay  tribute  (oix  ^oTiXfZp  ^^pwy  1, 
19.);  but,  where  there  was  need,  they  made  contributions  of 
money  (io-fo^^^,  1, 141.).  All,  moreover,  had  equal  right  of  suf- 
y  frage  ('wtim^  Jo'e^foi),  and  consulted  in  congress  on  all  matters  of 

importance,  when  the  opinion  of  the  majority  was  abided  by  and 
acted  upon»  unless  some  impediment  of  a  religious  nature  arose. 
(1. 5,  SO.)  Thus  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  decree  the  war 
against  the  Athenians  before  they  had  held  a  congress  (<n^yo(oy)  of 
the  allies,  and  put  the  question  to  the  states,  great  and  small.  (1. 1 , 
87  and  119  and  125.)  Thus  they  take  counsel  with  them  on  ad- 
mitting the  Mytilenaeans  into  the  confederacy.  (1.3,8.)  To  the 
treaties  entered  into  with  Athens,  the  ambassadors  [or  deputies. 
Edit.]  from  the  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  Epidaurians»  and  Me- 
garaeans  subscribe  their  names.  (1.4,  118.)  The  peace  of  Nicias 
and  Plistoanax  some  of  the  allies  received,  others  rejected.  (1. 5» 

*  The  put  treating  on  the  great  itatesmeh  and  generals  the  Editor  has 
omitted,  as  containing  nothing  of  origiDality  or  importance. 
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19.)  In  case  there  were  any  disputes  between  the  federate  states, 
these,  if  respecting  private  persons,  were  to  be  decided  equitably 
(ct)  rgf  Ton)  %a)  o/Ao/f ),  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  whose 
territory  the  dispute  originated ;  but  if  they  regarded  the  states 
themselves^  they  were  to  be  determined  by  impartial  arbitration. 
(1*  5, 79.)  The  Lacedsemonians,  therefore,  who  held  the  supre- 
macy, seem  almost  alone,  in  comparison  with  the  other  states,  to 
have  obtained  these  rights :  —  first,  they  presided  at  the  congresses, 
and  thus  convoked  the  allies  to  Lacedaemon  (1. 1,87  and  119.),  or 
sometimes  Olympia.  (1.3,8.)  They  proposed  the  affairs  to  be 
deliberated  on,  and  put  the  question  to  vote.  (i//rl^oy  iinrfWy  1 ,  87 
and  119  and  125.)  Then  they  superintended  the  execution  of 
what  was  determined  on;  and  in  war,  they  held  the  supreme 
command.  Hence  they  sent  round  summonses  (vipi^TyiiXoy,  2,  8. 
4,  8.  cTofav,  8,  S. )  to  the  rest,  when  and  with  what  quotas  of  troops 
and  quantity  of  provisions  they  were  to  repair  to  the  general 
muster,  for  a  common  expedition ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  war 
were  laid  out  by  them.  (1.  2, 7*)  Again,  though  the  states  had 
each  their  commanders  (aTpanr/oi  xar^  «^x<k),  ytt  with  these 
were  sometimes  associated  Lacedsmonian  officers  (called  (wayol 
iws^iarSrtq  iyAa^q  ifiXtv;,  2,  75.),  and  the  whole  army  was  com« 
manded  by  a  Lacedaemonian  king,  as  also  the  fleet  by  a  La- 
cedaemonian yaifap%o<,  or  admiral  in  chief.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  principles  of  the  confederacy,  though  not  very  unfair, 
were  exceedingly  imperfect.  For  they  were  destitute  of  a  per- 
petual common-council,  the  congresses  were  tardily  held,  and 
when  convened,  by  different  nations  deliberating,  each  as  suited 
its  private  interest,  the  good  of  the  community  was  postponed,  and 
each  was  desirous  to  throw  the  trouble  and  danger  upon  the  rest. 
(1. 1, 141.)  Whence  arose  a  great  tardiness  in  their  deliberations  ; 
and,  if  the  thing  were  decided  to  be  done,  excuses  were  never 
wanting  for  delaying  the  execution  "^of  the  general  orders  from 
Lacedaemon.  Besides,  the  very  equity  of  the  league  was  a  mere 
crafty  deceit ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
boasted  that  they  would  restore  freedom  to  Greece  (1. 1, 69.  2,  8.), 
subjected  it  to  the  domination  of  the  Jetoy  which  they  set  up  in 
all  the  federate  cities.  (1.  1, 19  and  76.  5,  8.)  Again,  there  was 
a  suspicion  (amply  confirmed  by  subsequent  events)  that  they 
only  granted  the  allies  an  outside  show  of  liberty,  in  order  to 
withdraw  them  from  the  Athenians.  (1. 1, 76.)  For,  in  the  treaties 
of  Nicias  (1.5, 19  and  23.)^  they  agreed  with  the  Athenians  that, 
if  any  thing  were  forgotten,  thei/  themselves  (without  consulting 
the  allies)  should  make  such  additions  or  changes  as  might  be 
VOL.  III.  £  E 
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approved  by  both  parties.  Moreover,  the  Lacedaemoniaos  were 
little  fit  for  supreme  rule,  because  their  manners  and  customs  dif- 
fered from  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  on  going  out 
from  their  country,  they  adhered  to  their  own  customs,  and  did 
not  adopt  those  of  others.  (1. 1, 77.) 

Such  being  the  case,  this  Peloponnesian  confederacy  would  not 
have  lasted  so  long  as  it  did,  had  it  not  been  preserved,  confirmed, 
and  amplified  by  the  plots  which  the  Athenians  were  perpetually 
laying  against  the  liberty  of  the  states. 

Those  who  belonged  to  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy  may  also 
be  divided  into  the  old  and  the  nem  allies.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were  (as  we  learn  from  2, 9.)  the  fol« 
lowing:  —  First,  all  the  Peloponnesians,  except  the  Argives, 
Achseans,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  Arcadians.  Of  these  the 
ArgiveSy  though  always  hostile  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  yet,  for  the 
first  part  of  the  war,  kept  quiet,  because  a  thirty  years'  treaty 
still  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Lacedaemonians.  Of  the 
Achaeans,  the  Pellenians  were,  at  first,  the  only  people  who  aided 
the  Lacedaemonians  ;  but  afterwards  (perhaps  from  the  time  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  ordered  things  in  Achaea  according  to  their 
pleasure,  5»  82.)  all  the  rest.  The  Arcadians  are  also  mentioned 
among  the  allies  ;  but  they  effected  little,  and,  indeedi  took  pay 
on  both  sides ;  and  the  Mantinaeans  afterwards  went  to  war  with 
the  Lacedaemonians.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  zealous  allies  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  most  active  exciters  of  the  war 
against  the  Athenians,  were  the  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  Phlia- 
sians,  Epidaurians,  Trcezenians,  Hermionians,  Halians,  —  allf  by 
reason  of  their  enmity  with  the  Argives,  needing  the  aid  of  the 
Lacedaemonians;  and,  in  the  Mantinaean  war,  the  Tegaans^  by 
their  hostility  to  the  Mantinaeans.  But  of  Peloponnesus  there 
were  the  Megaraeans,  Bceotians,  Locrians  (Opuntii),  Phocians, 
Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  and  Anactorians.  From  the  Boeotians 
(who,  like  the  Megaraeans,  by  their  form  of  government,  and 
hatred  of  the  Athenians,  were  the  most  trusty)  must  be  excepted 
the  Plataeans.  Anactorium  was,  in  the  war  itself,  subdued  by  the 
Athenians  and  Acarnanians.  (4r,  28.)  And  the  Ambraciots,  in  the: 
sixth  year  of  the  war,  were  compelled  by  the  Acarnanians  to  make 
peace  (1.  S,  1 H.) ;  which,  however,  did  not  quite  deprive  thenx 
of  power  to  injure  Athens.  (See  7»  58.)  In  the  place  of  these» 
however,  arose  (by  hatred  of  the  Acarnanians  and  Messeniana) 
the  iEtolians,  whom,  in  the  third  book,  we  find  at  war  with  the 
Athenians,  but  not  before  they  had  been  first  attacked  by  them ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  had  no  permanent  treaty  with  the  Laced«- 
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monians.  The  Tracbinians,  too>  acceded  to  the  alliance  in  the 
sixth  year,  for  defence  against  their  neighbours  (K  3}  92.) ;  and, 
finally,  the  Dorians,  the  parent  country  of  Lacedsmon,  but  too 
weak  to  be  of  any  weight  in  such  a  war. 

Beyond  Greece,  if  we  except  the  cities  which  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  Athenian  alliancCf  there  were  no  Grecian 
cities  that  had  formed  any  close  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy.  The  cognate  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily  had^ 
indeed,  promised  assistance  immediately  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  war  (2,  ?•) ;  but  they  did  not  contribute  any  before 
the  wars  in  Sicily.  In  the  former  of  those  wars  all  the  Doric 
cities  in  Sicily,  except  Camarina  (3,  86.) ;  namely,  Syracuse,  Gela, 
Agrigentum,  Himera,  Messene,  and  the  Lipari  islands ;  in  the 
latter,  Syracuse,  Camarina,  Gela,  Selinus,  and  Himera,  entered 
into  war  with  the  Athenians.  Of  the  Italian  cities,  the  Locri 
Epizephyrii  were  their  enemies  up  to  the  peace  of  Ph«ax  (1. 5, 5.)$ 
and  ever  again  afterwards.  Tarentum  favoured  the  Lacedaemo* 
nians  (1.  6, 104.),  but  sent  no  aid  before  the  close  of^the  Sicilian 
wars ;  on  the  conclusion  of  which,  also  the  Syracusans,  Selinun* 
tians,  and  Locrians  went  to  give  assistance  to  the  Lacedeemo* 
nians.  (8,  26  and  91.)  The  Cyrenseans,  too,  supplied  the  Pelo« 
ponnesians,  when  on  their  way  to  Sicily,  with  two  triremes. 

Whatever  treaties  the  Lacedaemonians  concluded  with  the  Bar* 
harians  were  of  a  very  different  nature,  having  no  reference  to 
dominion,  but  present  utility.  The  Chaones,  Thesprotians,  Molos* 
sians,  Atintanes,  Paranaeans,  and  Orestians,  once  went  on  an 
expedition  against  Acarnania,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lacedaet 
monians.  (1.  2,  80. ;  see  also  1, 4.?.  and  3,  73.)  As  to  Perdiccas, 
he  was  never  long  on  any  side.  On  his  policy,  see  1, 62.  4-,  83 
and  128.  Some  of  the  Siculi,  under  the  direction  of  the  Syracu- 
sans, fought  against  Athens.  But  no  alliance  was  of  greater  im- 
portance (though  none  so  disgraceful)  than  that  of  the  Persians. 
The  Lacedaemonians  must  have  known  how  ignominious  it  was  to 
make  treaties  with  the  enemy  of  the  Greek  nation ;  but  they 
excused  it  on  the  ground  of  the  plots  laid  by  the  Athenians 
against  the  freedom  of  Greece  (1. 1,  82.),  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  they  prepared  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  king.  (1.  2,  ?•) 
These  embassies  (of  which  one  was  intercepted)  (1.  2,  67.)  effected 
nothing ;  meanwhile  king  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  died,  and  npgo-» 
tiations  were  afterwards  entered  into  with  two  of  the  satraps, 
Tissaphemes  and  Pharnabazus,  and  treaties  at  length  concluded, 
though  interrupted  with  oonstant  bickerings.    (See  1.  8.  passim.) 
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THE  LACEDJEMONIAN  CONFEDERACY. 

A.   GREEKS. 
1.  Old  Allies. 


CouDtries,  Cities,  and  Commonwealths. 


(a)  Of  assured  Fidelity. 


-1 


Peloponnesus:  — 
Corinthians. 
Phliasians. 
Sicnronians. 
Epidourians 
Allies  of  the  Epidaurians :  — 

Troezenians 

Hermionians 

Halians 
Pelleneans 
T^etae. 
Lepreatae 
Hellas:  — 
Megareans 


The  commonwealth  of  Boeotia ; 
capital  Thebes 


1 


1 


Independent  states : — The  Haliar- 
tians,  Coronsans,  Copsans, 
Thespians,  TanagneiuiSy  Orcho- 
menians. 

Cities  or  states  tributary  and  con- 
joined : — Chaeronea  and  others. 

Dorians,  parent  countrjr  of  the 
Lacedaemonians. 


(fi)  Of  suspected  Fidelity,  and 
who  revolted  after  the  Peace 
of  Nicias. 


Peloponnesians :  — 
Eleans 


Dorians 


Dorians. 

Dolopians. 

Dolopians. 

Achseans. 

Arcadians. 

Pelasgi. 

Dorians 


iSolians 


^tolians    and 
^olians,  except 
the  antient  in- 
habitants, who 
were  Epeans 


^  Oligarchy. 
EpidemiurgL 

Oligarchy. 

Artynae. 


(  Democracy  to 
\  the  89th  Ol. 
^Oligarchy,  with 
equal  laws ; 
the  4  councils 
of  the  Boeo- 
tians; the  11 
bceotarchs. 


Mixed;  Demi- 
urgi,  the  600, 
the  Thesmo- 
phalaces,  and 
the  Hellano- 
dicse. 
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Countries,  Cities,  and  Cominonwealths. 

■ 

Race, 

Fonn  of  Gorcnu 
ment. 

Peloponnesians :  — 
MantinaeanSy  with  their  subjects 

The  Parrhasians,  aflerwards  li-J) 
berated   by   the    Lacedaen]0-> 
nians                  -               -     } 

Arcadians 
Pelasgi 

- 

Democracy. 
fDemiurgi, 

Senate, 
*  Theori, 
^  Polemarchi. 

8.  The  New  Allies. 


(a)  Those  who  were  such 
from  the  beginning  of  the 
War. 


I 


Hellas :  — 

Ambraciots. 

Leucadians, 

Anactorians  -  -     J 

(These  all  followed  the  Corinthians). 

Locri  Opuntii. 

Epicnemidii  ? 


Dorian  colonists 
of  Corinth  - 


(|3)  Those  who  acceded  to  the 
Alliance  afterwards,  except 
such  as  revolted  from  the 
Athenians. 

Hellas:  — 
Heraclea  Trachinia 

iEtolian  commonwealth 

Apodoti,  Ophiones,  Eurytanes. 

Bomians,  Callians  (Agraeans)     - 
Peloponnesus :  — 

Achaeans  (unwillingly) 


Melian  Dorians 
.£olians 


Grecians. 


Form  of  Gorem- 
ment 


>  Democracy? 


Governed  by 
Lacedsemon. 
Harmostse. 

Inhabited  in 
villages. 

Monarchy. 
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Countries,  Cities,  and  Commonwealths. 


Sicily :  — 

Syilacusans 

Camarinfleans  (in  second  Sicilian 
war) 

Geloans 

Agrigentines  (who,  however,  in 
the  second  war  kept  quiet,  as  > 
did  also  the  Messenians)        -  } 

-    -I 


Race. 


Selinuntians 


Himeneans 

£olian  islands :  ^ 

Messenians. 

Lipaneans 
Italy:  — 

Tarentines 
Locri  Epizephyrii 


Dorians  from 

Corinth 
Syracusans  or 

Geloans 
Rhodians  and 

Cretans. 

Dorian  colonists 
of  the  Geloans. 

Dorians  from  Me- 
gara. 

Language  a  mix- 
ture of  Doric, 
customs  Chal- 
cidic. 

Mixed  colonists 
ofC^mdus. 

Lacedaemonian 
colony. 

Locrians. 


Form  of  Govern- 
ment. 


Democracy. 
Democracy. 


B.    Barbariakb,  who  were  at  times  Alues. 


The  Persians;  treacherous. 

Edones ;  under  monarchical  government. 

The  Macedonians;  unstable,  under  the  government  of  Perdiccas,  and  after 

him  Archelaus  (whose  enemies  were  the  Lyncesta,  under  the  government 

of  king  Arrhibeus). 
Epirots :  — 

The  Chaonians ;  not  monarchical. 

Thesprotians;  not  monarchical. 

Molossians ;  under  the  government  of  Tharypus. 

Atintanians ;  resent  Sabulinthus. 

Paranasans;  under  the  government  of  king  Oroedus. 

Orestians ;  under  the  government  of  king  AntiochuB. 
Siculi :  — • 

Such  as  were  subject  to  the  Syracusans. 

Inessaeans,  Hyblanuis,  &c. 

Sicani? 
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CHAP.  X. 

tUE  MILITARY  RESODBCES   OF  LACEDiEMON,  A8  WELL  REVENUE,  A8  FLEETS 
AKB   armies;   and    the  mode   of   carrying   on   WAR. 

A.S  to Jundsy  the  Lacedsmonians  neither  had  any  in  the  treasury, 
nor  readily  contributed  from  their  private  purses.  (1, 1,  80.)  Very 
similar,  too,   were  the   other  Peloponnesians,  whose   property, 
moreover  (absent,  as  they  were,  during  the  war  from  their  domes- 
tic concerns,  and  precluded  from  the  use  of  the  sea),  could  not 
but  be  diminished.  (1, 141.)     Of  the  old  allies,  the  Corinthians 
alone  were  at  all  opulent,  whose  city  had,  in  former  times,  been 
very  rich.  (1. 1, 13.)     Of  the  other  allies,  the  Siculi  were  possessed 
of  wealth  both  public^  and  (in  the  case  of  the  Slinuntians)  depo- 
sited in  the  temples ;  and  in  that  of  the  Syracusans,  there  was 
wealth  arising  from  tribute  paid  by  the  Barbarians.  (1.  6,  20.)  The 
Peloponnesians,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  other  means  of  providing 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  but  hy  forced  contributions  (levied  at 
the  order  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  a  certain  rate,  from  the 
citizens),  plunder  (as  in  the  case  of  lasus,  1.  8,  28  and  36.),  and 
loans  from  the  wealth  laid  up  at  Delphi  and  Olympia  (1.  1, 121 
and  143.))  or  obtained  from  barbarian  kings,  and  such  allies  of 
Athens  as  had  revolted.    Thus,  from  the  Bhodians  they  exacted 
thirty-two  talents.   (1. 8,  44.)     The   army  of  Brasidas,   too,  was 
sometimes  paid  by  the  Macedonians.     As  to  the  Persians,  rich  as 
they  were,  they  derived  but  little  assistance  from  them,    Tissa- 
phernes,  indeed,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  promised  to 
pay  their  soldiery  a  drachma  a  day  each.     He,  however,  only  paid 
it  for  one  month,  and  afterwards  would  have  only  given  half  a 
drachma,  when,  at  the  argent  remonstrances  of  Hermocrates,  he 
added  a  trifle  more.     (See  note  on  8,  29.)    By  the  terms  of  the 
second  treaty,  the  Persians  engaged  to  support  such  forces  as 
they  should  send  for.  (1. 8,  37.)     But  they  feared  lest,  if  they  gave 
more  than  the  Athenians,  the  seamen  of  that  power  would  desert 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  those,  consequently,  would  become  too 
powerful.     Besides,  Tissaphemes  was  so  much  the  more  sparing, 
because  he  had  to  provide  the  money  from  his  own  treasures,  and 
did  not  receive  it  from  the  king.    In  the  third  treaty  he  engaged 
to  pay  such  a  fleet  as  should  be  present,  until  the  king's  ships 
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should  arrive ;  after  which  he  would  advance  the  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  to  be  repaid  him  at  the  end 
of  the  war.     (See  also  1.  8,  80.  83,  87.) 

We  see,  therefore,  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
maintain  a  fleet ;  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  scarcely 
had  one.  For  though  at  first  they  meditated  the  formation  of  a 
fleet  of  five  hundred  sail,  yet  most  of  them  they  expected  from 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and  the  allies  there ;  in  which  they  were  disap- 
pointed. They,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  furnish  of  themselves 
such  as  they  could  build  and  equip  ;  and  though  the  Corinthians 
had  possessed  a  considerable  number,  3'et  many  of  those  were  lost 
in  the  conflict  with  Corcyra.  So  that  after  all  there  was  no  con- 
siderable force  sent  to  sea,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  lost  by 
the  disaster  at  Sphacteria.  Besides,  had  the  Peloponnesians  even 
possessed  more  ships,  they  stood  in  need  of  skilful  seamen  ;  who 
could  not  be  formed,  just  when  wanted,  out  of  mere  landsmen,  nor 
would  the  Athenians  give  them  opportunity  for  practice.  (1.  1, 80 
and  142.)  The  latter  disadvantage,  indeed,  they  hoped  they  should 
overcome,  could  they  draw  away,  by  the  temptation  of  higher 
pay,  the  foreign  seamen  in  the  service  of  the  Athenians.  (1. 1, 121.) 
But  it  was  doubtful  whether,  if  they  had  Junds  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  they  could  induce  them  to  venture  on  an  increased  perils 
for  an  increase  of  pay  only  during  a  short  period.  (1.  1, 143.)  Hence 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  little  skill  or  success  evinced  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  the  first  years  of  the  war.  (1.  2,  83.  3,  30.  4» 
13.)  Their  hope  of  victory,  indeed,  depended  on  converting  a 
naval  battle  into  a  land  engagement.  Thus  we  see  how  much  the 
Athenians  injured  themselves  by  transferring  the  war  to  Sicily^ 
where  the  Syracusans  ere  long  opposed  them  with  a  nearly  equal 
fprce,  and  where  the  method  of  engagement  became  exactly  what 
the  Peloponnesians  desired.  The  complete  success  there  obtained 
incited  the  Lacedeemonians  to  order  the  building  of  an  hundred 
ships,  by  the  allies,  in  certain  proportion.  With  these,  however, 
partly  by  the  craft  of  Tissaphernes,  nothing  very  effectual  was  per- 
formed against  the  Athenians.  Though,  indeed,  xvUhout  the  Per- 
sians great  things  might  have  been  done,  especially  afler  the 
sedition  at  Samos,  had  not  the  Lacedaemonian  admirals  been  slug- 
gish, foolish,  cowardly,  and  at  variance  with  each  other.  Alcidas 
was  tardy  and  timid,  but  Astyochus  was  worse,  who  threatened 
those  he  ought  to  have  assisted,  sold  himself  to  Tissaphernes,  and, 
by  bribery,  permitted  his  companions  to  be  defrauded  of  their 
hard-earned  wages.      His  successor,  Mindarus,  was  something 
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better,  at  least,  no  crimes  are  recorded  of  hiniy  and  he  evinced 
some  ability  in  forming  the  line  of  battle  at  Cynos-sema.  (1.  8^ 
104.)  Of  others,  as  Chalcideus,  'predecessor  of  Astyochus, 
Theramenes,  and  Thrasymedes,  no  decided  opinion  can  be  formed; 
but  there  is  little  reason  to  think  they  were  different  from  Alcidas. 
Indeed,  through  distrust  of  their  commanders,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians sometimes  sent  counsellors.  But  these  did  not  all  resemble 
Brasidas,  and  two  others  sent  to  the  fleet  opposed  to  Phormio ; 
and  even  those  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  torpor  of  Alcidas* 
The  Lacedaemonians,  indeed,  afterwards  adopted  the  wiser  expe- 
dient of  giving  the  counsellors  power  to  control,  on  occasion,  the 
measures  of  the  commanders,  form  such  plans  as  they  judged 
best,  and  even  deprive  the  admiral  of  his  command. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  feeble  was  the  Lacedaemonian  power 
by  sea.  By  land  they  were  more  powerful ;  but  even  there  they 
were  found  inferior  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  them. 

Their  number  of  heavy-armed  is  nowhere  clearly  mentioned ; 
but  from  1.  5|  64.  we  may  infer  it.  -After  they  had  taken  the 
field,  en  masscy  with  the  Helots,  leaving  behind  the  sixth  part,  they 
mustered  about  four  thousand  two  hundred.  Of  cavalry,  at  first, 
there  were  none,  except  the  three  hundred  about  the  king's  per- 
son; but,  on  the  capture  of  Pylus  and  Cythera  by  the  Athe- 
nians, they  were  obliged,  in  order  to  check  the  incursions  of  pre- 
datory bands,  to  raise  a  force  of  four  hundred  horse  and  archers. 
Yet  in  the  army  collected  at  Nemea,  though  nearly  the  finest 
Greece  had  seen,  there  were  no  cavalry.  At  Mantinaea  there  i»ere 
some ;  but  they  are  not  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the  battle. 
When,  therefore,  the  Lacedaemonians  spoke  of  their  nutnberSf 
they  included  their  aUies.  As  to  their  skill  and  courage^  on  which 
they  prided  themselves,  and  for  which  they  were  so  celebrated^ ' 
they  showed  little  worthy  of  their  reputation.  Where  was  their 
obedience  or  toarlike  skill  at  Mantinaea  ?  Where  their  Jbrtitude  at 
Sphacteria  ?  What  must  we  say  of  their  sieges^  in  which  they  con- 
fessed their  ignorance  at  Ithome  ?  (1. 1 »  102.)  And  in  this  war 
they  could  with  difficulty  starve  out  Plataea,  though  never  defended 
by  so  many  as  five  hundred  men.^  Upon  the  whole,  except  some 
glorious  deeds  of  Brasidas,  which  were  rather  to  his  honour  than 
that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  we  find  no  proof  of  any  remarkable 
warlike  merit.    They  mostly  contended  with  a  very  inferior  num- 


*  This  was,  however,  as  Thucydides  gives  us  to  understand,  partly  the  result  of 
Lacedemonian  craft.     (Edit.) 
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ber  of  the  Athenian  armj,  which  consequently  gave  way  to  them. 
What  was  the  number  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  alliance  Thu- 
cydides  nowhere  informs  us.  Plutarch,  Peric.  SS.,  says  that  the 
number,  in  the  first  invasion  of  Attica,  was  sixty  thousand.  Most 
of  the  army  consisted  of  heavy-armed.  The  horse  were  chiefly 
furnished  by  the  Boeotians,  sometimes  by  the  Locrians  and  Pho- 
cians,  Perdiccas,  the  Chalcidaeans,  and  the  Edones ;  in  Sicily,  by 
the  Syracusans  and  Geloans.  The  peltastse  were  from  the  cities 
in  Thrace  which  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  as  also  from  the 
Boeotians,  who  had,  besides,  many  light-armed,  and  the  Syracusans 
and  the  ^tolians.  Mercenaries  from  Peloponnesus  [chiefly  Arca- 
dians] were  hired  by  both  parties. 

In  expeditions  to  distant  countries  undertaken  by  the  whole 
confederacy,  trvo'thirds  went  out  to  war,  and  the  other  third 
remained  for  home  defence.  The  greater  expeditions  were  com- 
manded by  a  Lacedsmonian  king,  at  first  with  full  power,  but 
iafterwards  controlled  by  a  board  of  ten  counsellors.  (1.  5,  63.) 
Deputy-officers  were  sent  out  to  succeed  to  the  command  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  principals.  (1.  3,  100.  4«,  38.)  "* 

In  all  expeditions  the  superstition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
very  injurious  to  them.  Before  they  passed  the  borders,  they 
-offered  up  sacrifices  to  the  gods  ;  and  if  these  were  not  favour- 
able, they  returned  home.  (1. 5,  54*  and  56.)  The  same  was  the  case 
in  earthquakes.  They  also  would  not  go  out  to  war  on  the  festi- 
vals, especially  the  Camean  month ;  which  superstition  lost  them 
Pylus,  and  the  fruit  of  the  victory  of  Mantinaea.  From  such 
fluperstition,  indeed,  the  other  Greeks  were  not  free.  For  the 
Corinthians,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  Isthmian  games  in  quiet,  ex- 
posed the  Chians  to  imminent  peril.  (1.  8,  9.)  Earthquakes  dis- 
turbed the  assemblies  both  of  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians. 
(1.  5)  45  and  50.)  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  the  ruin  of  the 
Athenian  army  in  Sicily.  (1.  7»  50.)  But  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
were  less  alarmed  at  such  occurrences  than  the  Lacedsemonians^ 
and  the  Argives  sometimes  magnanimously  despised  them.  (1.  5, 
54.  6,  95.) 

In  the  field  of  battle,  the  Sciritae  stood  on  the  left  wing,  the 
Tegseans  on  the  right,  the  king  in  the  centre,  and  the  rest  where 
the  general  appointed.  The  Lacedaemom'an  army  (excepting  the 
Sciritse)  was  divided  into  lochoiy  which,  at  Mantinsea,  were  seven ; 
.  every  lochos  comprehended  four  pentecosteis,  each  pentecostus 
four  enomotiasi  and  the  enomotia,  at  that  time,  consisted  of 
thirty-two,  four  in  front  and  eight  deep.    The  commanders  under 
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the  king  were  the  Polemarchs,  Lochagi,  Pentecosters,  Enomo- 
tarchi.  Before  the  battle  they  sung  warlike  songs,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  slow  step  to  the  attack,  to  the  sound  of  pipes*  (I.  5, 
70  and  73.)  The  Lacedaemonians  might,  however,  easily  be 
beaten,  if,  as  at  Sphacteria,  they  were  assailed  in  rear  and  flanks 
with  missiles ;  for  of  this  sort  of  warfare  they  were  ignorant,  and 
their  armour  was  no  sufficient  defence.    (L  4,  34.)  ^ 


*  The  learned  Author  hu  two  other  chapters ;  one  on  the  genius,  manner8» 
and  mode  .of  administering  public  affairs  among  the  Lacedamoniansa  and  od  the 
principal  personages :  the  other  containing  a  comparison  of  the  Athenians  and 
Zjacedsmoni^ns,  and  the  causes  why  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  so  disastrous  to 
the  Athenians.  But  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  elaborate  comparison  of 
Thucydides  himself,  at  1. 1,  70.,  and  in  the  first  and  second  orations  of  Pericles, 
and  also  pay  any  tolerable  attention  to  what  is  narrated  by  our  historian,  he  may 
well  dispense  vdth  such  sort  of  summaries.  (Edit.) 
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ac. 


339 
327 
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42,1 
45,3 
50,1 
58,1 
63,1 

65,1 

66,2 
67,2 
70,3 

72,3 

75,1 
75,2 
75,1 
75,J 
76,i 
77^ 

77,4 


1124 

1116 
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804 
735 
732 
727 

704 

687 
664 
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548 
527 
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514 
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497 

490 
486 
481 
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479 
478 
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470 
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The  Boeotians  are  driven  from  Ame,  and  colonise  Cad- 

meis.  1.  1,  12. 
The  island  of  Melos  is  first  colonized.  1. 5, 112. 
The  Dorians  with  the  Heraclidas  occupy  Peloponnesus. 

1.  1, 12. 
About  this  year  the  Siculi  possessed  themselves  of  the 

greater  part  of  Sicily.  I.  6, 2. 
Lycurgus  formed  the  Lacedaemonian  legislation.  1. 1,  18. 
Naxus,  the  first  Greek  colony  in  Sicily,  is  founded.  1. 6,  3. 
Syracuse  is  founded.  1.  6^3, 
Leontini    is  built,  and  a  little  after  Megara  Hyblaea. 

1.  6,  3. 
Aminocles,  the  Corinthian,  makes  triremes  for  the  Samions. 

1.  1,  13. 
Gela  founded.  1.  6^  4. 
The  most  antient  seap-fight  of  the  Corinthians  and  Corcy- 

reans.  I.  1,  13. 
A  colony  led  to  Selinus.  1.  6,  4. 
The  sacrifice  of  Cylon.  1.  1,  126. 
Camarina  built  by  the  Syracusans.  1.  6,  5. 
Agrigentum  founded.  1.  6,  4. 
Croesus  conquered  by  Cyrus.  1,  1,  16. 
After  the  death  of  Pisistratus,  Hippias  becomes  tyrant  of 

Athens.  1.  6,  94. 
The  Plateeans  received  by  the  Athenians  into  alliance.  1.  3. 

68. 
Hipparchus  killed.  1.  6,  59. 
Hippias  driven  from  Athens.  1.  1,  18.  6,  59. 
Aristagoras,  endeavouring  to  lead  forth  the  colony  *Ewla 

odoi^C,  is  killed    1.  4,  102. 
The  battle  of  Marathon.  1.  1,  18.  6,  59. 
The  death  of  King  Darius.  1.  1,  14. 
Piraeeus  begun  to  be  built.  1. 1, 93.  The  war  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  iEginetse.  1.  1,  14. 
The  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  1.  1,  18. 
The  Persians  driven  out  from  Greece.  1.  1,  89. 
The  Athenians  repair  and  fortify  their  city.  1.  1,  89  and  93. 
The  fortification  of  the  Piraeeus  completed.  1.  1,  95. 
Eruption  of  ^tna.  1.  3. 116. 
The  Grecian  allies  of  the  Spartans  make  the  government 

over  to  the  Athenians,  1.  1,  95. 
The  sea  and  land  fight  at  Eurymedon.  1.  1,  100.    Pausa- 

nias  is  killed.  1.  1,  131.  seqq. 
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458 
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455 
451 

450 

449 

448 

447 
446 
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440 
437 
436 

435 
453 

432 


432 
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430 


429 
429 

429 


Colony  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  Strymon.  1.  4,  102. 

Earthquake  in  Laconia,  1.1, 106.    The  beginning  of  the 

third  Messenian  war.  Themistocles  comes  to  Artazerxes. 

ibidem. 
The  Egyptians  led  by  Inarus  revolt  from  the  Persians. 

1. 1, 104.    Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Drabescus.  L  1, 

100.  4,  102. 
The  Athenians  bring  assistance  to  the  Egyptians,  1. 1,  104. 

These  sent  back  to  Ithome  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

I.  I,  102. 
The  war  of  the  Corinthians  and  their  allies  against  the 

Athenians.  1.  1,  105. 
The  Athenians  driven  from  Egypt.  1.  1, 109  and  11  o.  The 

long  walls  at  Athens  are  begun.  1. 1,  107.    The  battle 

at  Tanagne,  108. 
Battle  at  (Enophyta,  1. 1,  108.    The  ^inetae  subdued, 

ibidem. 
The  Messenians  driven  from  Ithome.  1. 1,  103* 
The  Lacedaemonians  enter  into  a  thurty  years'  treaty  with 

the  Argives.  1.  5,  14. 
The  five  years'  treaty  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians. 

1.  1, 112. 
The  death  of  Cimon.  112. 

The  sacred  war.  112. 

Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Coronea.  1. 1, 113. 

Euboea  revolts  from  the  Athenians.  1.  1, 114. 

Plistoanax  in  Attica.  1.  2,  21.  The  treaty  between  the 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  concluded  after  the  re- 
covery of  Eubcea.  1. 1,  87  and  115.  2,  i. 

The  war  of  the  Samians  and  Milesians.  1.  l,  115. 

Amphipolis  founded  by  Hagnon.  1.  4,  102. 

The  Epidamnians  implore  the  help  of  the  Corinthians 
1.  1,  25. 

The  victory  of  the  Corcyraeans.  Epidamnus  taken.  1. 1. 29. 

Treaty  entered  into  between  the  Corcyraeans  and  Athe- 
nians. 

The  second  sea-fight  between  the  Corcyraeans  and  Corin- 
thians. 1.  1,  49.  Potidaea  revolts  from  the  Athenians. 
1.  1,  58. 

The  Lacedaemonians  decree  the  war.  I.  1,  87. 

The  Thebans  privily  fall  upon  Plataea,  1. 2,  2.,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring.  The  first  invasion  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  in  Attica  under  A^chidamus.  I.  2,  19. 

The  plague  at  Athens,  1. 2, 47.  in  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  the  Ambradots  to  Argos 
Amphilochicum.  1.  2.68. 

Potidaea  conquered.  1.  2,  70. 

The  expedition  of  the  Peloponnesians  against  Plataea. 
I  2,  71. 

The  expedition  df  the  same  and  the  Ambradots  against 
Arcanania.  1.  2,  80.  seqq.  Sitalces  king  of  the  Odrysae, 
leads  an  army  into  Macedonia  against  Perdiccas  and  the 
Chalddeans.  1.  2,  95.  seqq. 
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497  Lesbos  revolts  from  the  Athenians.  1.  3, 2. 
427  Two  hundred  and  twelve  Platceans  having  passed  over 
the  wall  of  the  Peloponnesians,  escape  to  Athens,  1.  3, 
20.  seqq. 
427  Lesbos  comes  Bjgain  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians.  J.  3, 
28.  Platsea  is  given  up.  to  the  Lacedsemoniani.  1. 3, 52. 
Corcyra  is  harassed  with  seditions.  1. 3,  70. 

The  former  expedition  of  the  Athenians  to  Sicily.  1.3,  86. 
The  plague  again  depopulates  the  Athenians.  I.  3,87. 
426  Heraclea  in  Trachis  founded.  1.  5,  92.    Demosthenes  un-^ 
dertakes  an  expedition  against  the  iEtolians,  and  is  de- 
feated. 1.  3,  95.  seqq. 

The  expedition  of  the  Ambraciots  against  Argos  Araphi- 
lochium,  and  their  defeat.  1.  3,  105.  seqq. 
425  The  Athenians  fortify  Pylus,  in  Messenia.  1.  4,  4. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  Spartans  are  taken  alive  in 
the  bland  of  Sphactena  by  the  Athenians.  1.  4, 31^59. 
Artaxerxes  dies.  1.  4,  50. 
424  Cvthera  occupied  by  the  Athenians.  1.  4,  54. 

Tne  Sicilians  restore  peace  among  themselves.  1.  4,  65, 
The  long  walls  of  the  Megareans  are  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians. 1.  4,  66.  seqq.  Also  Nisaea.  1.  4,  69.  Brasidas 
passes  through  Tbessalia  to  Chalcia.  I.  4,  78.  Defeat  of 
the  Athenians  at  Delium.  1.  4,  89.  seoq.  The  Araphi- 
politans  receive  Brasidas.  1.  4,  107.  Torone  taken  by 
treachery.  1.  4, 112. 

The  annual  truce  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians. 1.  4, 1 17.,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month  Elaphe- 
bolion,  fl  March. 

Torone  taken  by  Cleon.  1.  5,  2,  3. 

Battle  at  Arophipolis,  in  which  Cleon  and  Brasidas  are 
killed.  1.  5,  10.,  at  the  close  of  the  summer. 

Peace  for  fifty  years  made  between  the  Athenians  and  La- 
cedaemonians. 1.  5,  17 — 19.,  on  the  fourth  of  April.  Af- 
terwards also  an  alliance,  c.  22.  The  Argives  take  the 
lead  in  joinine  alliance  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  1.  5, 
28.,  to  which  the  Mantinaeans  and  Eleans  accede. 
Scione  is  taken.  1.  5, 32. 

The  Lacedaemonians  renew  their  treaty  with  the  Boeotians. 
1.  5,  39. 

Treaty  between  the  Athenians,  Argives,  Mantin»ans,  and 
Eleans.  1.  5,  47. 

The  Boeotians  occupy  Heraclea  in  Trachis.  1.  5,  S2. 

War  of  the  Epidaurians  and  Argives.  1«  5,  53.  To  both 
afterwards  the  allies  bring  assistance. 

Tnice  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argives.  I.  5,  60. 

Battle  between  the  Arrives  and  Lacedaemonians  under  the 
command  of  Agis.  1.  5,  66.  seqq.  Peace  between  the 
Argives  and  Lacedaemonians.  1.  5,  77.,  and  then  an  al- 
liance concluded.  6,  79. 

The  Argives  renew  their  treaty  with  the  Athenians.  1. 5,  82. 

The  Athenians  attack  Melos,  and  at  length  subdue  it. 
L  5,  84.  seqq. 

A  great  portion  of  the  Athenian  forces,  under  Nicias,  La- 
roachufk  and  Aldbiadea,  sets  out  for  Sicily.  1.  6,  30. 
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Alcibiades,  being  summoned  from  Sicily,  flies  to  Pelopon- 
nesus. I.  6,  61.  First  battle  between  the  Athenians  and 
Syracusans,  in  which  the  Athenians  conquer.  I.  6,  67. 
seqc].  The  Lacedaemonians,  stimulated  by  Alcibiades, 
again  prepare  to  carry  on  war  with  the  Atnenians.  1.  6, 
93. 

Being  in  another  battle  victorious,  the  Athenians  set  about 
circumvallating  Syracuse.  1.  6,  97.  seqq. 

The  arrival  of  Gylippus  the  Spartan.  1.  7,  2. 

The  Lacedaemonians  fortify  Decelea.  1,  7, 19.  First  sea- 
fight  between  the  Athenians  and  Syracusans.  Gylippus 
tmces  Plemmyrium.  1.  7,  22.  seqq.,  in  the  month  of 
June. 

Second  sea-fight  between  the  same.  1.  7,  36.  seqq.  The 
arrival  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  into  Sicily. 
1.  7,  42.  Night  battle  at  Epipolae.  1.  7,  43.,  in  the 
month  of  July.  The  Syracusans  conquer  in  a  sea-fight, 
then  the  Athenians  in  a  land-fight.  1.  7,  52.  seqq.,  in  the 
month  of  August.  That  battle  in  which  the  fleet  of  the 
Athenians  is  completely  defeated,  1.  7,  69.  seqq.,  at  the 
beginning  of  September.  The  Athenians  retreat  from' 
the  Syracusans  by  land.  1.  7,  75.  seqq.  Demosthenes 
with  his  army  surrenders  himself  to  Gylippus.  I.  7,  82. 
Nicias,  with  his  men,  surrenders  himself  to  Gylippus, 
1.  7,  85.,  in  the  month  of  September. 

The  Chians,  Erythraeans,  andf  Milesians  revolt  from  the 
Athenians.  1.  7,  14  and  17.  First  treaty  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians with  Darius  and  Tissaphemes.  I.  8,  37.  Alci- 
biades flies  to  Tissaphemes.  1.  8,  45. 

Rhodes  joins  the  Peloponnesians.  1.  8,  44.,  Januar}'.  De- 
mocracy put  down  at  Athens.  1.  8.  63.  seqq.  init. 
March. 

The  army  of  the  Athenians  in  the  island  of  Samos  deter- 
mines to  defend  the  popular  form  of  government.  1.  8, 
79.,  seqq. 

Abydus  revolts  from  the  Athenians.  1. 8, 62.,  in  the  month 
of  April.  Alcibiades  being  recalled  by  the  army  at  Sa- 
mos is  created  general.  1.  8,  82.  Battle  at  Eretria. 
EulxBa  is  occupied  by  the  Peloponnesians.  1.  8.  95. 
June.  Democracy  restored  at  Athens.  1.8,97.  same 
month.     ' 

Victory  of  Thrasybulus  at  Sestus.  (Kvvoc  <r$/ia.)  1.  8.  104., 
middle  of  July. 

Athens  given  up  to  Lysander.  End  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  1.  5,  26.,  in  the  month  of  April. 
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A. 

Abmontchus  ton  of  Lynde*,  coUeegue  of  Tbemittocles  in  the  emlMisy  to  Loce- 

dsemoiiy  i.  166* 
^bydut  revolts  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  SSO. 
jtcanthiafUy  speech  of  Brasidas  to,  L  S28 — 335.  Revolt  from  the  Atheniansy  335. 

—  Inscription  on  the  nue  dedicated  by,  to  Apollo^  ii»  dS5>  n« 
Acanthus,  etjrmology  and  site,  ii,  3S7,  n. 

Acamania  divided  into  independent  districts,  iu  276,  n. 
Acamamam  retain  the  custom  of  wearing  arms,  i.  18« 

—  Request  a  relative  of  Fhormio's  for  a  commaader,  ii.  13.     March  to  relieve 

Argos,  18S.     Defeat  the  Ambradotoat  Olpas,  185;  and  at  Idomene,  189, 

Jealous  of  the  Athenians,  192.     Make  peace  with  the  Ambraciots,  193. 

Benevolent  and  upright,  193,  n.      Seise  and  colonise  Anactorium,  276; 

their  moderation  there,  276,  n. 
AccusaUom,  reciprocal,  of  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  i«  123. 
A(X9ifie»9  orthography,  site^  and  etymology,  ii.  237,  n. 
Achatm  JZAium,  ii.  496,  n. 
Achamm,  fiunous  for  asses  and  charcoal,  i.  332,  n.     Rudenesa  of  its  inhabitants, 

332,  n. 
AehamianSf  their  rudeness,  i.  332,  n. ;  and  irascibility,  333,  n. 
Achenaion  Lake  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Acheron,  i.  98. 
Acheront  a  river  of  Thesprotia,  gives  name  to  the  Acherusian  Liake,  i.  98. 
Acorns,  as  food,  introduced  by  the  Pelasgi,  i.  II,  n.     Common  food  of  the 

Arcadians,  1 1,  n.     Used  roasted  by  the  Spanish  peasants,  1 1,  n. 
Acradinih  a  division  of  Syracuse,  description  and  etymology,  iiL  118,  n. 
Acrm,  founded  by  the  Syracusans.  iii.  15.     Site  and  etymology*  15,n« 
.^cneum  Ltpat,  meam'ng  of  the  name,  iii.  252,  n.     Fortified  by  th^  Syracusans, 

252.     Athenians  repulsed  from,  253. 
AcragaSf  etymology  and  site,  iit.  13,  n.     Ruined  temples  at,  13,  n.     Settled  by 

the  Geloans  under  Aristonus  and  Pustolus,  14.    Sicanus  fails  in  bringing  it 

over  to  the  Syracusan  interest,  215. 
AcropMh  golden  shields  taken  from,  by  Lacharis,  i.  312,  n.     Called  the  city,  by 

the  Athenians,  322. 
Acroihoif  its  site^  ii.  370,  n. 

Ade,  on  the  continental  territory  of  Lesbos,  ii.  279,  n«     Described,  369. 
Adium,'  sea  fight  off,  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans,  i.  66*     Forces 

stationed  there  by  the  Corinthians,  70. 
Admeius,  king  of  tke  Moiom,  Themistocles  throws  himself  on  his  hospitality, 

L  246.     Ilefuses  to  deliver  him  up,  248.     Sends  him  to  Pydna,  249. 
ASanOdei,  tyrant  of  Lamptacut,  marries  the  daughter  of  Hippies,  iii.  97 ;  who 

flies  to  him  on  his  expulsion,  98. 
JSgaUoi^  its  site,  329,  n. 

AS^ttuh  leader  of  the  Trojan  colony  to  Sicily,  iii.  5$  n. 
J^^i  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  188.     Capitulates,  194. 
JEgmean  dradima  and  obplus,  ii..487,  n. 

JSgjneUt,  Corinthians  supplied  the  Athenians  with  ships  against,  L  91.  Defeated 
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by  the  Athenian!  off  iSgtna,  188.     Expelled  by  the  AtheDumi,  345.    Are 
received  by  the  Lacedamonians,  who  give  them  Thyrea,  S46* 

— >  Cynuria  given  to  them  by  the  Lacediiemoniana,  ii,  285.  Thoie  taken  at 
Thyrea  put  to  death,  S86. 

jEgUium,  site,  ii.  171.     Stormed  by  the  Athenians,  171. 

JEmatmnh  their  country,  ii.  495,  n. 

JBnu»i  called  Apainthus,  site  of,  ii.  2^6,  n. 

jEoliana  retain  the  custom  of  wearing  arms,  i.  1 8* 

JEfAuif  idands  of,  antients  supposed  to  have  a  subterraneous  communication  with 
^tna,  ii.  156,  n.  Described,  156,  n.  Colonisation  of,  156,  n.  Ravaged 
by  the  Athenians,  157. 

JEtheans  revolt  from  the  Lacedamonians,  i.  181* 

^tna,  eruption  from,  ii.  195. 

JEtoUantf  their  soldjers  shod  on  the  left  foot  only,  ii.  34,  n.  Warlike,  1 SS, 
Inhabit  unwalled  villages,  165.  Their  rudeness^  165,  n.  Pirates  and 
robbers,  165,  n.     Invaded  by  the  Athenians,  166;  whom  they  defeat,  171. 

Jfir  Dwnkmiy  his  reply  to  Qjuintilian,  i.  585}  n. 

Agamemnon  collected  the  armament  against  TVoy  through  his  power  vatfnr  than 
from  the  suitors  being  under  oaths  to  Tyndanis,  i.  96  ;  or  from  attachment 
to  himself,  98.  Contributed  the  greatest  number  of  ships  to  the  IVojan 
war,  28.     His  character,  98,  n«     Representation  on  his  seal,  9S1,  n. 

Agathaiihut  commands  a  Syracusan  fleet,  iii.  183.  Joint  commander  of  the 
Syracusans  in  the  last  sea  fight  with  the  Athenians,  9S6« 

Age  indispensable  in  Spartan  legislators,  ii.  480,  n. 

Agfisandridas  routs  the  Athenians,  iii.  868. 

Agis  son  tfArcMdamus,  his  invasion  of  Attica  prevented  by  an  earth^ake^  ii.  157. 
Ravages  Attica,  196.  Invades  the  Argive  territory,  502.  ManoMivrca, 
504.— 507.  Grants  a  tmoe  and  retreats,  508.  Censured,  508.  Indigna- 
tion of  the  Lacedaemonians,  512.  Obtains  a  suspension  of  his  sentence, 
512.  Engages  and  routs  the  Argives  at  Mantinaea,  5 14 — ^529.  Dcmolisbes 
tlie  long  walls  at  Aigos,  540. 

»  Invades  Attica,  iii.  177.  Fortifies  Decelea,  178.  IVobably  femained  at 
Decelea  from  its  erection,  271,  n.  More  deference  paid  to  him  there  than 
tn  any  Sparton  king  at  home,  why,  272,  n.  Exacts  money  fnm  the 
(Etaeans  and  the  Achanms  of  Ilithiotis,  279.  His  authority  while  at  De. 
celea,  272.  Hie  Corinthians  refusing  to  violate  the  Isthmiac  tmoe,  in 
putting  to  sea,  offers  to  take  the  whole  armament  on  himself,  978.  Came 
of  his  enmity  to  Aicibiades,  3 1 1,  n.  Hoping  to  profit  by  their  distuilianoBs» 
approaches  Athens,  but  without  success,  340.     Returns  to  Deodea,  341. 

Agnon  son  ^iVictaa  colonises  Amphipolis,  it.  85Bf  and  notai 

AgrteanSf  site  of  their  territory,  i.  519,  n. 

—  Warred  against  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  816. 

jfjax,  his  tumulus  at  RhcetKum  still  remains,  ii.  278,  n. 

Aleamenet,  anecdote  of,  i.  368,  n. 

Alcamenet  son  of  SkheneUadaSi  appointed  governor  to  Eiibeaa,  lit.  973 ;  order 
countermanded  in  favour  of  Lesbos,  973.  Fleet  to  proceed  ftom  Chios  to 
Lesbos  under  his  command,  277.  Seta  sail,  979.  Shun,  98a 
McUnadet  son  ofCHnias,  his  early  consequence,  ii.  480,  n.  Ancestry,  460,  n.  Of 
a  contentious  spirit,  481.  H is  name  a  Lacedaemonian  one,  48 1 ,  n«  Canae  of 
his  enmity  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  481.  Urges  the  Argives  to  fimn  an  al- 
liance wiUi  Athens,  482.  Overreaches  the  Lacedaemonian  ambaaaadon,  483. 
Going  with  troops  to  Peloponnesus,  adjusts  matters  regaiding  the  Argive 
league,  496.  Fknevails  on  the  Argives  to  break  Uie  tmee  witk  Ae  Laoraer- 
monians,  510.  Apprehends  three  hundred  suspected  Argives,  541. 
.— Appointed  chief  commander  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  iiL  19.  His  sup- 
porters, 19,  n.  His  extravagance,  and  its  efifects,  90.  Speech  in  fiivour 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  30 — 42.  Sent  seven  chariots  to  CUympia, 
and  gained  three  prises,  31 ;  when  he  feasted  the  whole  assemblage,  81,  n. 
Stone  Mercuries  made  to  resemble,  52,  n.  Probably  not  guilty  of  their 
mutilation,  53,  n.  His  opponents,  54,  n.  Accused  of  impaety,  54. 
Demands  a  trial  ineflRsctually,  S5,     His  advice  on  hearing  that  no  bmmi^ 
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WM  to  be  expected  Anom  Egesta,  83.  Falls  in  iieg<»tiatJon  at  Mcttene,  B6, 
Stratagem  at  Catana,  87.  The  SaUuniDia  arrives  for  his  apprebeosion,  89. 
Caoies  of  of  suspidon  against  him,  100.  Escapes  at  Tburia,  101.  Sails  to 
Peloponnesus,  101.  Sentenced  to  death  in  his  absence,  108.  Indictment 
preserved  in  Plutarch,  109,  n.  Betrays  the  schemes  of  the  Atheniane 
against  Messene,  1 17.  Proceeded  to  Cyllene,  184 ;  thence  to  Argos»  184,  n.  }. 
and  Laoedsemoo,  134.  Speech,  eiciting  the  Lacediemonians  to  aid  the 
Syrscusans,  135 — 142.  Advises  the  fortifying  of  Deoelea,  139.  Penuadea 
the  ephors  not  to  abandon  the  Chian  eipedition,  S81.  Sails  with  it  to 
Chios  and  Claxomenae,  which  revolt,  282 ;  and  Miletus,  which  rev<dts,  285. 
Advises  the  Sicilian  fleet  to  aid  Miletus,  where  he  was  present  at  the  battle, 
894»  Orders  coming  for  his  murder,  he  withdraws  to  Tissaphemea,  and 
does  various  ill  offices  to  the  Lacedsmionians,  3 1 1  — 8 14.  Cause  of  the  enmity 
of  Agis,  311,  n.  Writes  to  Samos  regarding  Phrynichus's  treachery,  S90» 
Thought  unworthy  of  belief,  320.  Persuades  Ussapbemes  to  become  IHendly 
to  the  Athenians,  321 ;  hindera  him  from  making  a  treaty  with  them,  325; 
reasons  for  this  conduct,  325,  n.  Arrives  at  &imos,  349.  Chosen  com- 
mander, 850.  Pssses  over  from  Tissaphemes  to  Samos,  353.  Prevents 
the  Athenians  at  Samoa  from  sailing  against  Athens,  354.  Dismisses  the 
ambassadors  from  Athens  and  Argos,  354.  Sails  to  Aspendus,  357.  Re- 
called to  Athens,  870.     Fortifies  Cos,  and  sails  back  to  Samos,  379. 

jfkidas  sails  with  a  fleet  to  Lesbos,  iL  26.  Sent  with  a  fleet  to  Mytilene,  41. 
His  delay,  44^  Consults,  on  learning  the  capture  of  Mytilene,  45  48.  Of 
weak  charscter,  48,  n.  Sails  to  Myonesus,  where  he  butchors  his  prisonera» 
48.  Files  from  Ephesus,  49 ;  and  arrives  at  Cyllene,  126.  Sails  for  Cor- 
ey ra,  136.  Defeats  the  Corcyreans,  137.  Conveys  the  ships  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Leucas,  and  returns  home,  140.  Leads  a  colony  to  found  Hem- 
dee  in  Tracfainia,  163« 

Aldnout,  sacred  enclosure  of,  at  Corey rs,  stakes  sacrilegiously  cut  from,  ii.  129. 

Aldphrcn  the  Argine,  with  Thrsayllus,  induces  Agis  to  grant  a  truce,  ii.  507. 

AlcmftBon  son  of  AmpMaretUf  story  of  his  inhabiting  the  Echinades,  L  538* 

AlcnuBonida,  Pisistratidss  overturned  by,  iii.  97,  n. 

Alexardiut  commands  the  Corinthian  troops  sent  to  the  Syrscusans,  iii.  178. 

AlexicUi  arrested  by  the  democrats  at  Athens,  iii.  362.     Liberated,  364.     Steals 
off  to  Decelea,  87a 

AiUet  of  the  Athenians,  their  equality  how  violated,  i.  146»  n.      Of  the  Laoeda- 
monians  not  tributary,  154,  n» 

Alope,  etymology  of  the  name,  i.  845,  n. 

AUar  of  the  twelve  gods,  and  that  of  Apollo^  consecrated  by  Hippiaa,  iii.  93. 

Aiian  frequently  common  to  two  or  more  deities,  it  106,  n.     A  refuge  for  invo- 
luntary offenders,  352,  n. 

Ambtusadort  from  the  Pdoponnesians  to  the  king  of  Persia,  i.  455.  Delivered 
up  by  Sadoc  to  the  Athenians,  456.     Put  to  death,  457. 

Ambntda,  territory  of,  its  site,  i.  458,  n.  City  of,  its  site,  458  n.  A  Corinthian 
colony,  459,  n. 

Ambradan  Guff',  Anactorium  seated  at  the  mouth  of,  ii.  276. 

AmbradoU  invade  Amphilochian  Argos,  ii.  181.  Defeated  at  Olpsi,  185.  Sur- 
prised and  routed  at  Idomene,  1 90.    Make  peace  with  the  Acamanians^  193. 

Ammocles,  a  Corinthian,  constructed  four  triremes  for  the  Samians,  L  38. 

Ammiut  ton  o^  Corcebutf  first  to  ascend  the  blockading  wall  in  the'  escape  from 
PlatsBa,  ii.  35. 

Amorget  taken  by  the  Sidlian  fleet,  and  delivered  to  Tissaphemes,  iii.  296. 

AmphUochia,  its  site,  i.  459,  n. 

AmphipoHst  anciently  called  the  Nine- Ways,  i«  179. 

—  Its  colonisation,  ii.  358.  Site,  359,  n.  Taken  by  Brasidas,  364.  Senrice- 
able  for  ship-building,  367.  Pelqponnesians  defieat  the  Athenians  at,  and 
Brasidas  and  Cleon  slain,  433. 

-—  Besieged  by  the  Athenians  and  Perdiccas,  iiL  168. 

AfHphtttOi  now  Salona,  ii.  174,  n. 

AfMfdtft  temple  of  Apollo  at,  ii.  450,  n. 

AmyrttBuit  governor  of  the  "  marsh-land,"  retains  his  independeqc^  i.  199. 
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Anaoium,  its  site,  iii,  366,  n. 

Anactorium  seiied  by  the  CorinthiAns,  i.  1 U.     Its  topography,  I II.  n. 

—  Taken  by  the  Athenians  and  Acamanians,  ii.  276.     Corinthians  expelkdand 

replaced  by  Acarnanians,  276. 
Afuritttfu,  whence,  ii.  30^  n. 

Anapus,  Athenians  force  the  passage  of  the,  aii.  252. 
Anaxarchvt  the  Theban,  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Methymna,  iii.  372. 
AnasUat,  tyrant  tfthe  Rhegini,  founder  of  Messena,  iii.  14. 
Andoddet  informs  concerning  the  mutilation  of  the  Mercuries,  iii.  99 ;  whether 

truly  or  falsely,  uncertain,  99. 
Androclet,  a  supporter  of  democracy,  assassinated,  iii.  383. 
Androcraiet,  his  fane,  ii.  39,  n.      Prayets  offered  to  him  before  the  battle  of 

Platsa,  39,  n. 
Andromenet  the  Lacedtemonian  delivers  up  the  prisoners  to  the  Athenians^ 

ii.  480. 
Androtthenei  theArcadiaVf  victor  at  Olympla,  ii.  491. 
Anoput,  mistake  in  maps  regarding  this  river,  i.  488,  n. 
Antandrot  taken  by  the  Mytilenssan  exiles,  ii.  279.     Its  site,  279^  n.     Wood 

plentiful  at,  279.     Mytilenaean  exiles  driven  from,  313. 
Anlfuma,  its  site,  ii.  478,  n. 

AntierUt,  their  skill  in  avoiding  missiles,  ii.  255,  n. 
m^  Their  mode  of  reckoning  the  days  after  an  event,  iii.  244,  n.     Supposed  their 

gods  to  envy  the  too  great  successes  of  men,  249,  n. 
Antiochus,  the  most  ancient  writer  on  Sicily,  iii.  6,  n.     Not  the  historian  called 

vdmf  iipxtuos  by  Dionysius,  194,  n. 
Antiphemut,  leader  of  a  Rhodian  colony,  joint  founder  of  Gela,  iii.  12. 
Aniipho  the  orator,  his  reply  to  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  iii.  97,  n.     Hia 

character,  336.     Brought  about  the  oligarchy  at  Athens,  836.     An  opposer 

of  democracy,  359. 
Antista,  derivation  of  the  name,  ii.  28,  n. 
AnHtthm  defeat  the  Methjrmneans,  ii.  29. 
Anliithenet  commands  the  fleet  sent  to  Pharnabasus,  iii.  305. 
Aphrodituh  its  site,  ii.  284,  n. 

ApoUof  the  Pnan  after  rictory  in  Ms  honour,  i.  105,  n. 
•.-  Temple  of,  at   Leucas,  ii.   164.      Temple  of,  in   Tanagra,  315,  n.     His 

temple   at    Delium    fortified  by  Hippocrates,    387—339;    taken  by  the 

Boeotians,    356.     His  temple    at    Amycls,  450,  n.      Temple  of,  near 

Asine,  497,  n. 

—  Altar  of,  in  the  Pythium,  consecrated  by  Hippies,  iii.  93.      Worriiipped  by 

the  Syrecusans,  as  the  arch*leader  of  their  colony,  and  the  reason,  150,  n. 
Temple  of,  opposite  Cytbera,  185. 

Apollo  Arcbegetet,  altar  of,  at  Naxus,  iii.  9. 

Apollo  Delian,  Polycrates  consecrates  Rhenea  to  him,  i.  40. 

Apollo  Maloeit,  festival  of,  ii.  6. 

Apollo  Pythmva,  failure  in  furnishing  a.  victim  to,  the  pretence  for  war  between 
the  Argives  and  Bpidaurians,  ii.  497. 

ApoUoma,  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  i.  61,  n. 

Apparel,  quantity  to  be  taken  by  expelled  citisens  generally  defined  by  treaty 
of  surrender,  i.  463,  n. 

Aqueduct*  that  at  Syracuse  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  151 ;  its  ruins  still 
visible,  151,  n. 

Arcadia,  of  old,  did  not  often  change  its  inhabitants,  i.  6. 

Areadkmi,  Agamemnon  furnishes  them  with  ships  for  the  IVojan  war,  i.  28. 

Archedice  daughter  of  Hippias,  married  to  ^antidea,  iiL  97.  Her  monu- 
ment, 98. 

Arehelata  ton  of  Perdieeas,  his  improvements,  i.  352. 

Archeptolemut,  chief  ambauador  to  Athens  reguding  Pyhis,  ii.  224,  n. 

Archettratut  ton  of  Lycomedet,  a  commander  of  the  Athenian  expedition  against 
Perdieeas,  i.  14.  Ordered  to  demolish  the  Pallenian  wall  and  take 
hostages  fVtnn  the  Potidmuis,  114.  Sails  to  Thrace^  116;  thence  to  Mace> 
donia,  116. 
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Arckkity  leader  of  a  Corinthian  colony,  founds  Syntcuse,  iii.  9. 

ArcUdamutt  king  of  LacttUemout  diasuades  from   war  with  the   Atbeniani^ 
.  i,  149.     Addreeses   bis  forces   previously    to    the    irruption  into  Attica, 
S99.    Enters  Attica,    804.     Censured    for  tardiness,  328.    Confers  with 
the  Plataains,  464. 

—  Ravages  Attica,  ii.  i. 

AreopagjUety  oath  administered  by,  ii.  449,  n. 

Areopag^8f  court  of,  first  punish  with  death,  ii.  78,  tu. 

ArgennuuBt  etymology  and  site,  iii.  378,  n. 

ArgUians  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  360. 

ArgUui,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  446,  n. 

Arginutt  etymology  and  modem  name,  iiL  301,  n. 

Argwn  reckoned  time  by  the  years  of  their  high-priestess,  i.  875,  n.. 

-*  Endeavour  to  become  hc«d  of  a  league  in  opposition  to  Lacedsmon.  ii. 
459;  reasons,  460.  Form  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedasmonians,  479. 
Curious  clause  regarding  Cynuria,  478.  Send  ambassadon  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  482.  Enter  into  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
485.  Ravage  £pidauria»  499.  Persuade  the  Athenians  to  send  the  Helots 
back  to  Pylus,  502.  Territory  invaded  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  502; 
with  whom  they  conclude  a  truce,  508.  Break  the  truce,  510.  Take 
Orchomenus,  511.  Defeated  at  Mantinaea  by  the  I^cedttmonians,  514 — 
529.  Form  an  alliance  with  the  LacedsBmonians,  532.  Change  their 
government  to  an  oligarchy,  58S ;  which  is  overturned,  5S8.  Democrats 
call  in  the  Athenians,  and  build  long  walls  to  the  sea,  539 ;.  which  the 
Lacedsemonians  demolish,  540.  Three  hundred  suspected  earned  off  bj 
Aldbiades,  541.     Ravaging  Phliasia,  fall  into  an  ambuscade,  560. 

-*  Their  territory  ravaged  by  the  LacedsBmonians,  iii.  17.  UaseOmeKy  17. 
Ravage  Phliasia,  157. 

ArgoSf  oligarchy  established  at,  ii.  587  ;  which  is  overturned,  698, 

Argot  in  AmplUhchia,  i.  459. 

ArianthidoM  ton  of  Lytimachidat,  ii.  340. 

Aritlagoratf  his  fruitless  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Strymon,  ii.  S58, 

Arittarchut  opposes  the  democratical  party  at  the  Firsseus,  iii.  363.  Takes 
<£noe  by  stratagem,  and  delivers  it  to  the  Boeotians,  371. 

Aritieut  ton  of  Ptlli^att  joint  commander  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  sent  to  Epi- 
damnus,  i.  66. 

Aritteut  ton  of  Adimaniut  commands  auiiliaries  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to 
the  Potidaeans,  i.  117.  Chosen  general  of  the  infantry  of  the  allies,  119. 
Worsted  by  the  Athenians,  119.  Besieged  in  Potidsa,  121.  Escapes  to 
the  Chalddeans,  and  wars  in  conjunction  with  them,  122. 

Aritiidet  ton  of  Ardtijtput  apprehends  Artaphemes,  ii.  277.  He  and  Demo- 
docus  drive  the  Mytilenasan  exiles  from  Antandros,  318. 

Arittidet  ton  ofLynmadmt  colleague  of  Themistocles  in  tlie  embassy  to  Lace- 
damon,  i«  166.  His  virtue  instrumental  in  procuring  the  command  for  the 
Athenians,  173,  n.     Acgusted  the  rate  of  tribute,  174,  n. 

ArittocUt  bani^ed  for  disobedience  at  Mantinva,  ii.  525. 

AritiocrtUet  ton  of  ScelUat  sent  to  Chios  on  account  of  the  revolt,  iii.  278.  A 
ringleader  against  the  oligarchy  at  Athens,  357.     Arrests  Alezicles,  862. 

AritiogUon,  narrative  of  his  celebrated  enterprise,  iii.  91-*  97.  Honours  paid 
to,  97. 

Arittonut,  with  a  Geloan  colony,  found  Acragas,  iii.  14. 

Arittophanetf  his  hit  at  Laches,  ii.  195,  n.  His  summary  of  bread-making, 
223,  n.  His  gross  injustice  to  Demosthenes,  261,  n. ;  and  Socrates,  262,  n. 

Aritiophon,  ambassador  to  liecedsmon,  delivered  up  to  the  Argives,  iii.  355. 

Artnamenttt  ancient^  their  magnitude  accounted  for,  L  82,  n.  Feeble  ftiom 
want  of  money,  not  of  men,  34.     Against  Troy  exaggeratedt  34. 

ArmUty  most  feared  at  first,  iii.  85.  Very  large,  subject  to  panic  when  marching 
by  night  through  a  hostile  country,  254. 

Armourf  complete  reserved  by  the  higher  orders,  and  inferior  given  to  the  coimnon 
people,  ii.  48,  n.  ... 

Armtf  custom  of  wearing,  retained  by  the  Oiolian  Locriaosy  JEollaniy  and 
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Acanumtaos,  u  18.  Formerly  worn  tbrougliouc  Greece,  Id.  Worn  by 
early  Greeks  and  Bariwrians  at  their  customary  avocationa,  18 ;  by  tlie 
ancient  Galli  aild  modem  Poles  at  council,  18,  n.  First  laid  aside  by  the 
Athenians,  19.  Worn  by  Circassian  husbendmen  at  labour,  19,  n.  Im. 
provements  in,  by  the  Cariaos,  24,  n.  Buried  with  warriors  by  the 
Asiatics  and  Americans,  25,  n.  Lacedsmonians  celebrated  for  the  manu- 
facture of,  151,  n. 

—  Why  the  Lacedaemonians  preferred  those  for  close  fight,  ii.  S52,  n.     For 

close  fight  accounted  most  honourable,  262,  n.     Cessation  of,  proclaimed 

before  each  Olympic  festival,  49 1 ,  n. 
Armtft  Lacedaemonian,  officers  of,  ii.   517.     Order  of  Lacedemonian,  at  the 

battle  of  Mantinsa,  51 7.     Order  of  Argiye,  at  the  battle  of  MantaMsa, 

519.     Number  of  Lacedaemonian,  at  Mantinoea,  521.     Pushes  out  to  the 

right  wing,  why,  524. 
Anue,  etymology,  ii.  360,  n. 
Ame^  the  Bceotians  expelled  from,  by  the  Thessalians,  1.  S5» 

—  Ancient  name  of  Chaeronaea,  iL  314,  n. 

Arrkibmui  Kn  ofBnnneruSf  ii.  324.     His  lioeagc,  325,  n.     Expedition  of  Bra- 

sidas  and  Perdiccas  against,  395—405. 
Arrogance  frequent  amongst  isolated  nati<ms,  ii.  204,  n. 
ArroWf  saying  of  a  Spartan  regarding,  ii.  262. 
Anaoes  murders  some  Delians  at  Atmmyttion,  iii.  379. 
Artabazut  Mon  ofPharnacet  sent  by  Xerxes  to  treat  with  Ftoaaniaa,  i.  231. 
ArUytkemet,  a  Persian  ambassador  to  Laoedasmon,  apprehended  by  Afistides 

and  sent  to  Athens,  ii.  277.     His  letters  read,  and  himself  sent  to  fiphesus, 

277. 
Artoi  furnishes  darters  to  Demosthenes,  iii.  1 94. 
Artaxenxt  tries  to  bribe  the  Peloponnesians  to  invade  Attica,  but  ftuls,  i.  196. 

Sends  forces  to  Bgypt,  which  reduce  it,  197.     Letters  of  Themistocles  to 

him,  251.     Receives  him,  253 ;  and  assigns  him  three  cities,  257. 
Artemitf  Tissaphemes  offers  sacrifice  to,  iii.  380,  and  note. 
Afiif  what  is  new  in  them  moit  estsemed,'i.  134,  n. 
AriyruBf  who  designated  by,  iL  488,  n. 
ArHfice  of  Themistocles  to  forward  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Athens,  i.  163. 

Of  supplianU  at  Athens  to  retain  religious  protection,  227,  n.     Of  the  Lace- 

dasmonians  to  procure  the  exile  of  Pericles,  228.     Of  the  ephon  to  discover 

the  guilt  of  Pausanias,  289.     Of  Hannibal  to  bring  Fabius  into  disrepute, 

305,  n. 
— -  Of  Demosthenes  at  Olpn,  ii.  187.     Infiunous,  of  the  Corcyrean  democrats, 

273.     Infamous,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Helots,   322.      Of 

Aldbiades  against  the  Lacedaemonian  ambaaaadora,  483.     Of  the  wivea  of 

the  Melians  to  liberate  their  husbands,  542,  n. 
— -  Of  the  Egestaans  to  persuade  the  Athenians  that  they  were  wealthy,  iii.  81. 
Aune,  its  site,  iL  218.  n. 

Atopnu  ton  of  Pharmio  ravages  Laoonia,  iL  13.     Slain  at  Nericus,  13. 
Atpashf  funeral  oration  said  to  ha? e  been  written  for  Pericles  by  her,  L  360.  n. 
jUpenduMf  etymology  and  site,  iiL  355. 

Atphoddf  said  by  Pausanias  to  abound  in  the  Oiolian  territory,  iL  175,  n. 
Aue$f  AchamsB  fiunous  for  its  breed  of,  L  332,  n. 
AMunaruii  its  waters  discoloured  with  the  blood  of  the  Athenians  butchered  in, 

iiL  261.     Nicias  surrenders  at,  261. 
Attjffiim  LanguagiBi  Persian  letters  written  in,  ii.  277.     Conjectures  regarding, 

277,  n. 
Attacnt,  its  site,  {,  351,  n. 
Attronomyf  ignorance  of  the  ancients  in,  L  347,  n« 
AUyoehuh  arrives  at  Chioa,  iii.  289.     Sails  for  Lesbos,  but  hearing  of  dn  taking 

of  Mytilene  desirts,  289.     Brings  over  Ereasus  to  revolt,  289.     Eetur&a 

to  Chios,  290.      Attacks  Pteleum  and  Clasomens  without  success,  299. 

Driven  by  storm  into  Cyme,  299.     His  narrow  escape  from  the  Atbeaian 

fleet,  301.     Arrives  at  Miletus,  302.     Refuses  to  assbt  the  Chians,  304. 

Sacks  Cos  Meropis,  307.     Defeats  the  Athenian  fleet,  308.     Rcturas  to 
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Cnidusy  808.  His  baseness  with  regard  to  Plirynicbus,  319.  Cowardly, 
SSI,  n.  Murmurings  of  the  soldiers  against,  346  and  351.  Attacked  by 
his  tnx>ps  takes  refuge  at  an  altar,  352.     Superseded,  S5S. 

jU^uPh  attached  to  a  temple,  mode  of  constructing,  ii.  443,  n. 

jikJarUef  inundation  at,  from  earthquake,  ii.  158.     Site,  448,  n. 

AthaueuSf  witty  epigram  of,  iii.  313,  n. 

jiihenagoras  ike  Sjfracutan^  a  factious  partisan,  ii.  290,  n. 

^  Mis  speech  on  the  prospect  of  an  Athenian  invasion,  iii.  69 — 74 

Aihenianii  the  first  to  cease  wearing  arms,  i.  19.  Colonise  Ionia  and  most  of  the 
islands,  36.  Induced  by  Themlstocles  to  improve  their  navy  during  the  war 
with  the  iBginetSB,  40.  On  the  approach  of  die  Medes,  embarked  with  their 
movables  on  board  their  ships,  145.  Acquired  military  skill  fi-om  firequent 
wars,  46.  Their  mode  of  governing  their  allies,  47.  Corcyreans  solicit 
their  alliance,  71 ;  and  are  opposed  by  the  Corinthians,  71.  Enter  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  the  Corcyreans,  95.  Send  ships  to  their  aid,  96. 
Require  the  Potidttans  to  demolish  the  Pallenian  wall  and  send  hostages, 
113;  which  they  order  Archestnitus  to  effect  with  the  armament  against 
Perdiccas,  114.  Defeat  the  Potidseans,  12a  Their  character,  130.  How 
they  attained  to  the  administration  of  affairs,  161.  AHer  the  taking  of 
fie^os,  return  home,  162.  Allies  alarmed  by  the  greatness  of  their  navy, 
163.  The  Greeks,  incensed  by  the  insolence  of  Pausanias,  request  them  to 
become  their  leaders,  171.  Obtain  the  supreme  command,  173.  Tax  the 
allies,  173.  Establish  Hellenotamis,  173.  Take  Eion  on  the  Strymon, 
175.  Cany  away  captive  the  inhabitants  of  Scyrus,  and  colonise  it  them- 
selves, 175.  Force  the  Carystians  to  yield  on  conditions,  176.  Reduce  the 
Naxians,  176.  Their  rigorous  exactions  cause  revolts,  176.  Obtain  naval 
strength  at  the  expense  of  their  allies,  178.  Thasians  revolt  from  them, 
178;  and  are  defeated,  179.  Colony  sent  by  them  to  Amphipolis  cut 
off  by  the  Thradans,  179.  Force  the  Thasians  to  surrender,  180.  Assist 
the  Lacedaemonians  against  Ithoroe,  1 82.  Dismissed  thence  on  suspicion, 
183.  Renounce  the  alliance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  183;  and  join  the 
Argives  and  Thessalians,  183.  Settle  the  Helots  at  Kaupactus,  184. 
Occupy  Megara  and  Pegn,  1 85.  Assist  Psammeticus,  governor  of  Egypt^ 
1 86.  Defeated  by  the  Corinthians  off  Haliae,  187.  Beat  the  Peloponnesians 
of  Cecryphaleia,  187.  Defeat  the  ^ginetsB  off  iEgina,  and  besiege  the 
city,  188.  Defeat  the  Corinthians  at  Megara,  189.  Begin  to  build  the 
Ipng  walls,  190.  Defeated  by  the  LacedsBmonians  at  Tanagra,  193.  Make 
themselves  masters  of  Bceotia,  193.  Finish  their  long  walls,  194.  Force 
the  .£ginet9  to  capituUte,  194»  Bum  Gythium,  195.  Take  Chalds,  195. 
Defeat  the  Sicyonians,  196.  Driven  out  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians,  197. 
Their  fleet  destroyed  off  Mendesium,  1 99.  Fail  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
Orestes,  SOO.  Defeat  the  Sicyonians,  200.  Besiege  (Eniadae  unsuccess- 
fully, 201.  Conclude  a  truce  with  the  Peloponnesians,  202.  Send  an 
expedition  against  Cyprus,  202;  which  is  censured  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
defended  by  Mitford,  its  true  cause  assigned  by  Plutarch,  202,  n.  Defeatr 
the  Pbanidans  and  Cilicians,  202.  Take  the  temple  at  Delphi  and  ddiver 
it  to  the  Phodans,  203.  Attack  the  Bceotian  exiles  at  Chieronsa  and  take 
the  d^,  203.  Defeated  at  Coronea  and  driven  out  of  Booiia,  203.  Subdue 
EubcBB,  which  had  revolted,  205.  Make  the  thirty  years'  truce  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  205.  Send  an  expedition  to  Samos,  207;  which  they 
reduce,  210.  Reduce  the  revolted  Byzantines,  210.  Require  the  Lac^ 
dsemonians  to  purge  the  pollution  of  Tsenarus,  229 ;  ana  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Cbaldoecus,  229.  Expel  Pausanias  from  Byzantium,  S34. 
Their  final  reply  to  the  Lacedannonians,  274.  Garrison  Plataea,  288. 
Prepare  for  the  war,  289.  Greeks  in  general  inimical  to  them,  295.  List 
of  thdr  confederates,  297.  Remove  into  die  dty,  316.  Extent  of  thdr 
preparations,  307.  Fft>m  what  their  revenue  was  derived,  307.  Fond  of 
living  in  the  country,  317.  Country  population  occupy  the  temples  and 
chapels,  and  the  Pelasgium,  324 ;  and  the  long  wallst  326.  Their  eountry 
ravaged  by  the  Pdoponnesians,  329.  Send  a  fleet  to  cruise  round  Pelo- 
pomiesusy  337.     Ravage  the  coast,  341.     Send  a  fleet  to  Locris,  which 
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raTiges  the  coast,  345.  Expel  the  iEginetc,  345 ;  end  cdloiiMe  the  hUnd, 
946.  Ravage  Megan,  353.  Solemnfoe  a  pablic  funeral  for  tboae  who  had 
first  fallen  in  the  war,  354;  peculiar  to  them,  S55,  n.  Cliildren  of  the 
slain  educated  at  the  public  cost,  397,  n.  Pestilence,  398.  Defeated  by 
the  Thracians,  482.     Fleet  under  Ffaormio  defeats  tlie  Peloponnesians,  401. 

---Lesbians  revolt  from  them,  ii.  1.  Send  a  fleet  against  the  Mytileniaas,  6. 
Blockade  Mytilene,  12.  Ravage  the  Laconian  coast,  13.  25.  llieir  fine 
navy,  86 ;  which,  with  the  siege  of  Potidna,  exhausts  the  treasury  for  the 
first  time,  27,  28.  Send  Pacfaes  with  an  army  against  Mytilene,  29.  Raise 
contributions  amongst  themselves  and  allies,  30.  Gather  the  Colopbonians, 
and  settle  them  at  Notium,  52.  Their  murderous  decree  against  the  Myti- 
lenians,  53 ;  seized  with  compunction,  54 ;  convene  an  assemUy  to  reoon^ 
sider  it,  55 ;  Cleon  defends  it,  55^69 ;  Diodotus  opposes  it,  69'--65 ;  re*' 
sanded,  86.  Their  instability,  56,  n.  Their  orators  accountable  for  their 
advice,  74,  n.  Partition  the  lands  of  the  Lesbians,  90 ;  and  take  possession 
of  their  continental  towns,  91.  Seise  Minoa,  92 ;  and  garrison  it,  ^.  Their 
government  under  Pericles  a  practical  aristocracy,  112,  n.  Expedition  to 
Sicily,  154.  Second  pestilence,  155.  Ravage  the  islands  of  JEolus,  156* 
Send  a  fleet  to  cruise  round  Peloponnesus,  159.  Expedition  to  Melus,  160. 
Invade  £tolia,  166;  defeated,  171.  Defeated  at  Inessa,  177.  Purify 
Deios,  178.  Send  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  198.  Military  rank  terminated  with 
the  time  specified,  199,  n.  Fortify  Fyliis,  202.  Refuse  peace  to  the  Lace- 
dsmonians,  232.  Defeat  the  Syracusans  in  the  Straits  of  Messene,  236. 
Appoint  ten  generals  annually,  244,  n.  Celebrated  in  sea  fight,  252,  n. 
Invade  the  Corinthian  territory,  264;  defeat  the  Corinthians,  268;  ra- 
vage the  coast,  271  ;  fence  the  Isthmus,  272.  Fleet  cooperates  wiUi  tliu 
Corcyrean  democrats  against  Mount  Istone,  272;  deliver  the  Corcyrean 
aristocrats  to  their  enemies,  273.  Seise  Anactorium,  276.  Send  an  expe- 
dition against  Cythera,  280;  which  capitulates,  281.  Their  enterprising 
spirit,  283.  Set  up  a  trophy  at  Cotyrta,  284.  Sack  Hiyrea,  286.  Their 
injustice  to  Pythodorus,  Sophocles,  and  Eurymedon,  297,  n.  Ravaged  tlie 
Megarsean  territory  twice  a  year,  298.  Tlieir  extravagant  views,  296,  and 
note.  Attempt  to  take  Megara  by  treachery,  299;  but  fail,  310.  Effects 
of  the  terror  of  their  arms,  306,  n.  Sent  large  armaments  to  collect  their 
taxes,  312,  n.  Attempt  to  revolutionise  Boeotia,  313.  War  against  the 
AgrsBans,  316.  Declare  war  against  Perdlccaa,  324.  Defeated  at  Delium 
by  the  Bceotians,  349.  Accused  of  sacrilege,  350;  reply  to  the  charge, 
351.  Their  attempts  to  found  a  colony  on  the  Strymon,  858.  Make  truce 
for  a  year  with  the  Lacednmonians,  379.  Dispute  about  Scione,  39S. 
Take  Mende,  409.  Besiege  Scione,  410.  Expel  the  Delians,4l6.  Take 
Torone,  418.  Defeated  by  the  Peloponnesians  at  Amplupolis,  433.  Their 
inducements  to  peace,  438 ;  which  is  concluded  for  50  years,  444.  Restore 
the  Lacedsmonians  taken  on  Sphacteria,  456.  Peace  lasts  six  yean  and 
ten  months,  457.  Barbarity  to  the  Scionflsans,  466.  Restore  the  Delians, 
467.  Suspicion  between  them,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  471.  DiflTer  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  480.  Form  a  treaty  with  the  Ar^^ves,  485 ;  to  whooi 
they  send  Laches  and  Nicostratus  with  forces,  509.  Hasty  in  condemning, 
512,  n.  Blockade  Macedonia,  540.  Declare  Perdiocas  an  enemy,  540. 
Send  an  expedition  against  Melos,  542.  Debate  of  ambassadon  with  the 
Melians,  543—560.  Blockade  the  city  of  Melos,  560.  Make  incursions 
from  Pylus  on  the  Lacediemonians,  560.  At  war  with  the  Corinthians, 
560.     Take  Melos,  562 ;  cruelty  to  the  inhabiunts,  562 ;  colonise  it,  563. 

— Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Sicilian  war,  iii.  16.  Send  ambassadors  to 
Egesta,  17.  Assist  the  Argives  against  Omese,  17.  Ravage  the  territory 
of  Perdiccas,  18.  Decree  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  18 ;  proof  of  their  in- 
tentness  on,  43,  n ;  desire  for,  universal,  50.  Offer  rewards  for  the  muti- 
laters  of  the  Hermse,  53.  Embarkation  for  Sicily,  56 ;  description  of  the 
armament,  58—61 ;  ceremonies  previous  to  sailing,  61 ;  arrive  at  Corcyra, 
75 ;  enumeration  of  ships  and  troops,  76;  arrive  at  Rfaiegium,  79.  '  Trick 
put  upon,  by  the  Egestsans,  81.  Form  a  camp  at  Catena,  88.  Send  the 
Salaminia  for  Alcibiades  an<i  others  accused,  89.     Suspicious,  from  reported 
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cruelty  of  the  Pisistntidtt,  90 ;  who  were  not  overturned  by  tbein,  but  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  90.  Punish  those  accused  of  mutilating  the  Herma, 
99.  Sentence  Alcibiades  in  his  absence,  101 .  Take  Hyccara,  109.  En- 
camp before  Syracuse,  106.  Operations,  107.  Defeat  the  Syracusans,  113. 
Winter  partly  at  Naius,  117.  Levied  money  from  the  allies  rather  than 
ships  and  arms,  why,  )-28,  n.  Winter  partly  at  Catana.  ISS.  Preparationa 
for  hostilities,  134.  Forbade  any  Grecian  state  to  harbour  Aldbiades^  134, 
n.  Real  intent  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  137.  Ravage  the  Sicilian  coasts, 
143.  Eflfbct  a  landing  at  Leon,  146.  Palisade  the  Isthmus  at  Tbapsus, 
147.  Take  Epipols,  148.  Commence  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  148; 
operations  during  its  progress,  149 — 154.  Assist  the  Argives  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  156.  Various  operations  at  Sy- 
racuse, 159 — 166.  Appoint  colleagues  with  Nicias,  174.  Send  a  fleet  to 
cruise  round  Peloponnesus,  and  reinforcements  to  Sicily,  179.  Defeat  the 
Syracusan  fleet,  181.  Destroy  the  piles  in  front  of  the  dock,  183.  Fortress 
t)f  Decelea  ruinous  to,  186.  Their  doggedness  regarding  the  Sicilian  war, 
187.  Levy  a  tax  on  goods  transmitted  by  sea,  188.  Sea  fight  at  Naupac- 
tu%  195.  Account  £emsclves  conquered,  if  not  decidedly  victon,  196. 
Fleet  defeated  by  the  Syracusans,  802.  Defeated  in  the  night  attack  on 
Epipolv,  206 — 210.  Commanders  deliberate  on  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
210 — 215 ;  decide  on  remaining,  215;  repenting  of  which,  they  prepare  to 
depart,  but  are  restrained  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  216.  Defeated  in  a 
sea  fight  by  the  Syracusans,  217.  Their  dejection,  220.  Nationa  assem- 
bled with  them  aoainst  Syracuse,  •222 — 224.  On  the  Syracusans  blocking 
up  the  port,  resolve  in  council  on  a  sea  fight,  226 ;  in  which  they  are  de- 
feated, 235—241.  Deliberate  on  retreating  during  the  night,  241.  Sei^ 
men  refuse  to  try  another  engagement,  242.  Deceived  by  a  stratagem  of 
Hermocrates,  defer  their  departure  for  that  night,  243.  Bum  some  of  their 
ships,  and  suflTer  the  Syracusans  to  haul  off  the  remainder,  244.  Their 
wretched  departure,  244 — 247.  Order  of  march,  251.  Force  the  passage 
of  the  Anapus,  252.  Driven  back  from  the  Acrseum  Lepas,  253.  Retreat 
by  night,  254.  Force  the  passage  of  the  Cacyparis,  255.  Demoathenes's 
division  overtaken  and  surrounded  by  the  Syracusans,  256;  capitulates,  258. 
Nicias's  division  arrives  at  the  Erineus,  258;  learning  the  surrender  of 
Demosthenes,  offers  conditions,  258,  whicb  are  rejected,  259 ;  attempting  to 
march  by  night  is  discovered,  259 ;  marching  next  day,  arrives  at  the  Assi- 
narus,  259,  where  it  surrenders  at  discretion  to  Gylippus,  261.  Three 
hundred  who  had  escaped  the  previous  night  apprehended,  262.  Thrust 
into  the  stone  quarries,  263 ;  their  sufferings  there,  265.  Their  expedition 
to  Syracuse  the  most  disastrous  on  record,  966,  The  division  of  Demos- 
thenes confined  in  the  stone  quarries,  that  of  Nicias  sold  into  slavery,  266,  n. 
For  a  long  time  discredited  the  news  of  the  calamity,  268.  "inieir  rage 
against  the  promoten  of  the  expedition,  268.  A  barber  who  communicateid 
news  of  the  disaster  to  the  archons  tortured,  268,  n.  Their  magnanimity, 
269.  Resolve  to  prepare  a  fieet,  curtail  the  state  expenses,  and  establish  a 
board  of  government,  269.  Greece  in  general  hostile  to  them,  270.  Build 
ships  and  fortify  Sunium,  272.  Abandon  the  fortification  in  Laconia,  272. 
Send  to  Chios  regarding  the  revolt,  278.  Drive  the  Peloponnetian  fleet 
into  Piraeus,  279 ;  whera  they  disable  and  blockade  it,  280.  Decree  to  use 
the  thousand  talents^  283.  Reinforce  the  blockading  fleet  at  Pirasus,  288. 
Take  four  Chian  triremes,  287.  Take  Mytilene,  289.  Reduce  Claao- 
menas,  290.  Make  a  descent  at  Panormus,  and  slay  Chalddeus,  their 
trophy  destroyed  by  the  Milesians,  why,  290.  Defeat  the  Chians  thrice,  and 
plunder  the  country,  291.  Defeat  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus,  298. 
.  Bkwkade  Miletus,  298.  Chasing  three  Chian  ships,  three  of  their  own 
bulged  at  the  citv  of  Chios,  301.  Take  six  Peloponnesian  guaid-sliips,  and 
attack  Cnidus  without  success,  302.  Seiie  the  Chian  territory,  and  fortify 
Delphinium,  304.  Tliose  at  Samoa  deliberate  on  adopting  an  aristocracy  and 
recalling  Alcibiades,  316 ;  send  ambaasadon  to  propose  the  measurea  at 
Athena,  321 :  which  are  at  first  violently  opposed,  but  at  length  agreed  to, 
323.  Despatch  ambassadon  to  negotiate  with  Tiswpbemcs,  325;  who 
fail,  326.     Send  ambassadors  to  establish  an  oligarchy  at  Athens,  and  in  the 
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depeodedctes,  SS2.  Abolub  democracy,  SS3-^4a  Send  ambMsedon  to 
Agis  to  treat  of  peace,  who  refuses,  S40;  send  a  second  time,  341.  Send 
an  embassy  to  Lacedsmon,  341.  Send  ambassadors  to  Samos,  34 J.  The 
soldiers  at  Samos  swear  to  support  democracy,  and  oppose  the  four  hundred, 
344 ;  hold  an  assembly,  345.  Ambassadors  to  Samos  dismissed  by  Alcibi- 
ades,  355.  Ambassadors  to  Lacedsemon  delivered  to  the  Argives  by  the 
Fsralians,  365.  Cabab  against  the  oUgarchy,  357.  Tumults  at  the  Plrs». 
eus,  368 — 364.  On  the  approach  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  forget  their 
quarrels,  and  rush  to  defend  the  Pineeus,  366.  Fleet  defeated  by  the  Felo- 
poonealans,  368.  Consternation  on  braring  of  the  loss  of  Enboea,  368. 
The  four  hundred  deposed,  369.  Their  government  at  this  time  best  regu- 
lated, 369.  Recall  Aldbiades,  370.  Defeat  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  376 
—378.  llieir  courage  revives,  378.  Take  eight  sliips  from  Bysantium, 
379*     Subdue  Cysicus,  379. 

jithentf  Athenians  returned  to»  after  the  taking  of  Sestos,  i.  162.  Greater  part 
destroyed  by  tlie  Barbarians,  162.  Description  of  walls  of,  167.  Assigned 
to  the  chief  sultana  for  pin-money,  258,  n.  Its  temples  in  the  citadel  or  ad- 
jacent, 319.     Mo  city  so  much  praised,  375,  n. 

.-»  Inhabitants,  into  what  classes  distinguished,  ii.  337,  n.  Why  resorted  to  by 
strangen,  337,  n.     President  furnished  by  tribes  in  rotation,  385,  n. 

...^  The  paradise  of  the  mob,  iii.  235,  n. 

Atidelet  formerly  contended  with  girdles  about  their  pudenda,  i.  21.  Barbarian 
athletes  stiU  contend  girdled,  22.     Greek,  when  girdles  disused  by,  22,  n. 

jitmUmkh  it*  nte,  i.  484. 

jtlratHjfttioH,  Delians  murdered  at,  by  Arsaoes,  iii.  379. 

Mrtuh  having  fled  from  his  father  to  Eurystheus,  i.  27,  succeeds  to  his  govern- 
ment, 28t 

Aifodliea  at  Ck>rcyra,  ii.  142. 

Attacks  usually  made  at  dawn,  ii.  372,  n. 

jittioa,  its  sterility,  i.  7.  Uninterruptedly  inhabited  by  the  same  race  of  men,  8. 
A  refuge  for  the  expatriated  natives  of  other  parts  of  Greece,  8.  Sent  out 
colonies  to  Ionia,  9.  Causes  of  its  early  dense  population,  9,  n.  Anciently 
inhabited  in  separate  towns,  317. 

—  Great  part  of  the  corn  consumed  in,  imported,  iii.  45,  n« 

jtvhn,  its  site,  ii.  360,  n. 

Auiodea  ion  of  TWnueui,  with  colleagues,  takes  Cythera,  ii.  281  $  and  ravages 
the  coast,  282. 

Avaricet  Tbradans  noted  for,  ii.  246,  n. 

B. 

Bacddadm^  a  noble  Corinthian  family,  it  324,  n. 

Bacchus  and  Ceres  chiefly  worshipped  at  Phlius,  ii.  503,  n. 

Bakers  impressed  to  bake  fbr  troops,  iii.  47,  and  note. 

Barharianh  the  term  no  where  used  by  Homer,  i.  13.     Origin  of  the  term,  13,  n. 

Eariy,  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  pirates,  15 ;  and 

land  robben,  18.     Destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Athens,  162. 
AtrftoroMS  no/tcms,  modem,  catdi  nussiles,  ii.  255,  n« 
Barber  who  communicated  the  news  of  the  destructiou  of  the  Athenian  army  at 

Syracuse  tortured  by  the  archons,  iii.  258,  n. 
Baskets  borne  by  virgins  at  Athenian  festivals,  iii.  94. 
Bas  reUrfsft  Oivhomenus,  supposed  tomb  of  Mesiod,  ii.  169,  n. 
BattaHonSf  policy  of  separating,  at  Megara,  li.  31  ]»  n. 
Bmltermg  engmeSf  various  opinions  rejpuding  their  invention,  i«  475,  n. 
Battles  the  resource  of  ignorant  generds,  i.  209,  n. 
BtttUemeniSf  their  form,  ii.  35,  n. 
Battust  a  Corinthian  commander,  il.  269. 
Beaks  of  ancient  vessels  described,  iii.  196,  n.     Of  the  Syracusan  vessels,  how 

conatructod,  197,  n. 
Beli,  catrfed  by  the  Greek  watch,  ii.  413. 
BelhwSf  vestiges  of  primitive,  ii.  359|  n. 
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BenefaOon  tteadier  friends  than  the  benefited,  i.  S8I,  n. 

Mirman  rowers,  their  mode  of  retreat,  i.  106,  n. 

Birtks  not  permitted  in  Delos,  why,  ii.  178,  n. 

Boaiy  cart  used  for  conveying,  ii.  SOI,  SOS,  n. 

Boats f  most  ancient,  formed  like  Indian  canoes^  ii.  SI 6,  n. 

Bodif-guard  of  Medes  and  Egyptians  employed  by  Pausanias,  i.  SSd. 

Baotarchs,  their  number  and  office,  i.  276,  n. 

—  Their  number,  ii.  3S9,  and  note.     Two  sent  by  Thebes,  340,  n. ;  who  com- 

mand in  turn,  340,  n. 
Beeoiiat  of  old,  frequently  changed  its  inhabiUnts,  i.  6.     Formerly  called  Cad- 

meis,  35. 
-»  Federal  districts  of,  ii.  314,  n.     Plan  for  revolutionising,  313— S16»     Boun» 

dary  between  it  and  Attica,  340,  n.     Districts  of,  344,  n. 
Bceotian  exiles  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  whom  they  defeat,  i.  S03. 
Baodansy  expelled  from  Ame  by  the  Thessalians,  settle  in  Cadmeis,  i.  35. ;  to 

which  they  give  their  own  name,  35.     Ravage  the  PlatsMn  territory,  904. 

—  Their  form  of  government,  ii.  1 12,  n.  March  to  relieve  M^ara,  307.  Engage 

the  Athenians  near  Nisca  with  doubtful  success,  308.  Defeat  the  Athenians 
at  Delium,  349.  Accuse  the  Athenians  of  sacrilege  at  Delium,  350.  Take 
Fanactum,  419.  Their  pretence  for  razing  Panactum,  479.  Occupy  He- 
raclea  in  Trachis,  and  dismiss  the  Lacedaemonian  governor,  495. 

•—  Send  troops  to  the  Syracusans,  iii.  178.  Fhimise  to  aid  the  Lesbians  in  it- 
volting  from  Athens,  273.  Take  Oropus,  3S8.  Occupy  (Enoe,  371.  Their 
affinity  to  the  Lesbians,  372,  n. 

Bolhet  Lake  ifi  in  Mygdonisi  territory  around,  assigned  to  the  Chalcideans,  i«  1 15. 

—  Its  estuary,  ii.  360. 

BoHssus,  its  site,  iii.  291,  n.     Chians  defeated  by  the  Athenians  at,  291. 
Bomians,  derivation  of  their  name,  ii.  170^  xi. 
Bones  of  the  sacrilegious  dug  up  and  cast  out,  i.  828. 
t—  Gigantic,  popular  notion  regarding,  iii.  3,  n. 
Border  iand,  strip  uncultivated  between  Megara  and  Attica,  i.  S59y  n. 
Bottiaans,  situation  of  their  territory,  and  some  account  of  themselves,  i.  183,  n. 
Brasidas  son  of  Telltu  relieves  Methone,  i.  341.     First  who  obtained  praise,  at 
Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  348.     His  character,  348,  n. 

—  His  bravery  at  Pylus,  ii,  216.     Wounded  217.     His  shield  used  for  a  trophy 

by  the  Athenians,  217.  His  great  abilities,  306,  n.  Comes  to  relieve  Me- 
gara, 306.  Refused  admittance,  307.  Advances  with  his  army,  808.  Offers 
battle  to  the  Athenians,  309 ;  and  on  their  declining  it  is  received  into 
Megara,  311.  Crossing  Thessaly,  stopped  by  the  natives,  318;  soothes 
them  and  proceeds,  819.  Joins  Perdiccas,  381.  Sent  at  his  own  desire,  388. 
Brings  over  most  of  the  Thracian  cities,  324.  Renders  the  Lacedemonians 
popular,  324.  Persuades  ArrhibSBus  to  withdraw  his  forces,  327.  Persuades 
the  Acanthians  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  835.  Takes  Amphipolis,  365. 
His  moderation  shakes  the  allegiance  of  the  Athenian  allies,  367.  Not 
seconded  by  the  Lacedsmonians,  369.  Invades  Acte,  369.  Takes  Torone, 
374.  Addresses  the  Toron«ans,  376.  Demolishes  Lecythus,  378.  Ad- 
dresses the  Scionaeans  on  their  revolt  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  390.  Stratagem 
of  the  boat,  390.  Invested  with  a  golden  crown  at  Scione,  391.  Semd 
expedition  against  ArrhilMSOs,  395.  Deserted  by  Perdiccas,  397*  Addms 
to  his  troops,  399 — 402.  Retreats,  408 — 405.  His  fruitless  attempt  on 
Potidasa,  418.  Takes  post  at  Cerdylium,  422.  Address  to  his  troops  at 
Amphipolis,  427.  Defeats  Cleon^  433.  Slain,  435.  Honomv  paid  to  him 
after  his  death,  435.  Resemblance  in  his  death  to  Wolfe,  Moore^  and 
Nelson,  435,  n.  His  mother's  answer  unjust,  485,  n.  His  reason  for 
opposing  peace,  441.     His  youth  a  hindrance  to»  480^  n. 

BravadOf  vainglorious,  of  Cleon,  u.  245,  n. 

Bread,  a  mixed  kind  used  by  the  ancients,  it  241,  n. 

Bread-fnaking,  Aristophanes's  summary  of,  ii.  823,  n. 

Bribery,  accusations  of,  frequent  in  Athenian  assemblies,  why,  ii.  8989  n. 

Bridnnue,  etymology,  ii.  420,  n. 

Bricks,  height  of  a  wall  computed  by  numbering  the  courses  of,  ii«  Sly  • 

Bromitctu,  its  site,  ii.  860,  n. 
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Brutwt  and  Coimay their  retemblanoe  toHarmodius  and  Aristogiton,  iii.  94,  n.  95*  n. 

Bvphras,  prolMtble  site,  ii.  382,  n. 

Bums,  noble  couplet  of,  ii.  815,  n.     Compared  with  Tyrtaus,  dS6,  n. 

BysBanlinet  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  207.     Reduced,  210. 

j9y»m/mm,  Fhusanias  expelled  from,  by  the  Athenians,  i.  834. 


c. 

Cabbage,  wild,  used  in  Greece,  ii.  188,  n. 

CadmeiSf  ancient  name  of  B«eotia,  i.  35. 

Caduceus  described,  i.  109. 

Cttixs  kneaded  up  with  wine  and  oil,  ii.  87,  n. 

Cttlext  Lamachus  loses  his  ships  at,  by  a  land  flood,  ii.  313,  n: 

Cailians,  where  situated,  ii.  171,  n. 

CaliioM  ton  of  Calliades  arrives  in  Macedonia  with  the  Athenian  army,  L  11 7. 

Makes  an  unsuccessAil  attack  on  Berosa,  1 18.     Encamps  at  Gtgonus,  1 18. 

Defeats  the  Potidsans,  and  is  slain,  120. 
CalUgiiut  urn  ofLaophonj  ambassador  fliom  Phamabasus  to  Lacedmnon,  iii.  875. 

0oes  not  give  the  money  for  the  Chian  expedition,  276. 
CaUifiraius,  his  magnanimous  conduct  at  the  retreat  (rom  Syncuse,  iii.  868,  n. 
Caljfdofiij  etymology  and  site,  iL  176,  n. 
Comarmat  its  colonisation  and  fortunes,  iii.  15. 
Cafnarinmam  refuse  to  admit  the  Athenians,  iii.  89.    Though  Dorian*,  adverse  to 

the  Syracusans,  119,  n.     Assemble  to  hear  the  Syracusan  and  Athenian 

ambassadors,  119*     Declare  themselves  neutral,  133. 
Cambjftetf  his  army  reduced  to  eat  human  flesh,  i.  463,  n. 
Camdf  its  walk  a  mode  of  measuring  distances  in  the  East,  i.  521,  n. 
Canattrt8umi  etymology  and  site^  ii.  373,  n. 
CanmboKam  at  Potidiea,  through  famine,  during  the  siege,  i.  463.     A  Scythian 

custom,  463,  n.     First  instance  on  the  ex|Mdition  of  Cambyses  to  Ethiopia, 

463,  n. 
Capital  punMmefU,  Spartans  slow  in  resorting  to,  L  837. 
Capitulation  of  the  Mytilenians  with  Bsches,  ii.  43. 
Caprena.     See  Capuma» 
Capurruh  site  of  ancient  ChsBronea,  ii.  314,  n. 
Carianti  corpses  of,  dug  up  at  Delos,  how  Jcnown,  i.  24. 
—  Celebrated  for  their  skill  in  Greek  and  Persian,  iii.  353,  n. 
Camea  continued  for  a  month,  ii.  204,  n. 
Cameut  regarded  as  a  holy  month,  ii.  499,  n. 
CaH,  boat  conveyed  in,  ii.  301,  302,  n. 
CairthagjLniant  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Phoceans,  i.  40. 
Carya,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  500,  n. 

Caryatides,  in  ancient  architecture,  origin  of  the  term,  ii.  501,  n. 
Cdrystians  warred  on  by  the  Athenians,  yield  on  conditions,  i.  1 75. 
Casmenm,  founded  bv  the  Syracusans,  iii.  15.     Site  and  etymology,  15,  n. 
Castles  used  as  tribunals,  ii.  181,  n. 
Catofuh  settled  by  a  Chalctdnan  colony,  iii.  10.     Athenians  form  a  camp  at,  88. 

Athenians  winter  at,  183.     A  place  of  refuge  to  the  Athenians  who  might 

escape  from  the  Syracusans,  263. 
Catan^ms  refuse  to  admit  the  Athenians,  iii.  86.     From  persuaaioa  and  fear 

admit  them,  88.     . 
CualoHt  its  site,  iii.  183,  n.     Naval  timber  burnt  at,  183. 
Ceadas,  what  it  was,  i.  243,  n.     Malefactors  cast  into  at  Sparta,  244. 
Cerusum,  site  and  e^mology,  ii.  163,  n. 
CenchreOf  its  site,  ii.  267,  n. 
CentorqHh  etymology  and  site,  iii.  143,  n. 
Cereine,  attempt  to  fix  its  site,  i.  527,  n. 
CerdyUum,  etjrmology  and  site,  ii.  423,  n. 
Ceremonies,  religious,  used  at  embarkation,  iii.  61. 
Ceres  and  Bacchus  chiefly  worshipped  at  Phlius,  ii.  503,  n. 
Ceryces,  their  office,  iii.  322,  n.     Bear  witness  to  the  impiety  of  Alcibiades,  328. 
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C9tanq»  $on  of  Archettratut  inflames  die  soldiera  agunst  oltgarcbyy  Hi.  S4S. 
Ckaronea  ttken  by  tlie  Athenians,  i.  203. 

—  Its  site,  ii.  314,  n.     Bceotians  defeat  the  Athenians  near,  314,  n. 
Ckalmum,  its  site,  ii.  174,  n.     Etymology,  175,  n. 

CkalcedoHt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pontus,  ii.  318. 

Chaleideans,  rest  of  Greece  inrolved  in  the  war  between  them  and  the  EreCrianSy 
i.  4S.     Destroy  their  cities,  and  remove  to  Olynthus,  115. 

—  Aided  by  the  Laoedsmonians,  ii.  321.     Join  tlie  Argive  league,  465. 
•—  From  Eubtea,  first  Greek  settlers  in  Sicily,  iii.  9. 

ChalcideuM  sent  with  sliips  to  the  Chians  and  Erythraans,  iii.  S76*  Sails  witli  a 
fleet  for  Chios,  which  revolts,  282 ;  and  for  Clazomenie,  which  revolts,  282 ; 
and  Miletus,  which  revolts,  285.     Slain  at  Panormus,  290. 

Chaicis  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.  195.     Derivation  of  the  name,  L  490,  n* 

Chancel  corresponds  to  the  rtififf  ii.  338,  n. 

Okapeit  sometimes  apart  fVom  the  temples,  ii.  338,  n. 

Ckaridea  ton  of  ApoUodonts  commands  the  fleet  cruising  round  Peloponnesus, 
iii.  179.     Fortifies  a  position  in  Laoonia,  and  returns  to  Athens,  185. 

Chttriattt  seven  sent  to  Olympia  by  Aldbiades,  iiL  SU 

CharUt  XII. ,  his  conduct  nt  Bender  an  egregious  example  of  false  shame,  ii.  558,  n. 

Charaadet  aon  ofEuphUetmt  commands  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  ii.  1 54.     Slain,  1 59. 

Ckarybdu,  cause  of  its  danger,  ii.  235,  n. 

ChatmSf  several  in  central  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  ii.  515,  n. 

Oiatham^  Lordf  anecdote  of,  i.  360,  n. 

Chenonesuis  its  site,  ii.  266,  n. 

Chiant,  by  order  of  the  Athenians,  demolish  their  wall,  iL  278. 

—  Their  independence  pennitted,  on  condition  of  furnishing  ships,  til.   129. 

Apply  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  assistance  in  revolting  ft-om  the  Athenians, 
273.  Admitted  into  alliance,  276.  Give  seven  ships  to  tlie  Athenians  as 
a  pledge  of  their  fidelity,  why,  278.  Revolt,  282.  Four  of  their  ships  cap- 
tured by  the  Athenians,  287.  Bring  over  Lebedos  and  Eras  to  revolt,  287. 
Go  on  an  expedition  to  Lesbos,  288.  Thrice  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and 
their  territory  plundered,  291.  Their  moderation,  29 !•  Their  territory 
invaded  by  the  Athenians,  304.  Faction  in  the  dty,  304.  Closely  besieged, 
325.     Engage  the  Athenian  fleet  with  some  advantage,  33a 

Childrent  legiHnuUe,  law  that  orators  and  commanders  should  procreate,  i.  395,  n. 

CMmerium  of  T%etjjrotUf  its  topography,  i.  70,  n.  and  98.  Forces  stationed  there 
by  the  Corinthians,  70. 

Chios,  the  paradise  of  modem  Greece,  iii.  313,  n. 

CharadeSf  reason  of  the  name,  iii.  194,  n. 

Choragut,  sometimes  reduced  by  the  expense  of  the  ofiice  to  utter  poverty, 
iii.  32,  n. 

Chriuianiiy,  its  influence  on  warfare,  ii.  191,  n. 

Chrt/tU,  high-priestess  of  Juno  at  Aigos,  accidentally  bums  the  temple,  ii.  41 1. 

Corinth,  currants  named  from  being  shipped  lirom,  ii*  503,  n. 

Ctmon  ton  of  MUlioulet,  Medes  defeated  by  him  at  the  river  Eurymedon,  i.  178. 
Commands  the  Athenisns  at  the  siege  of  Ithome,  i.  182.  Commands  an 
expedition  against  Cypms,  i.  202.    Besieges  Citium,  202.    Dies,  202. 

—  His  ^rtues  won  over  the  confederates,  ii.  324,  n. 
Circatsian  hutbandmen  work  armed,  i.  19,  n. 

Citiet,  ancient,  built  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  i.  23.  Modem,  on  the  coast,  22. 
Ancient,  why  built  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  68,  n«  Greek,  Laoednmo- 
nians  wish  the  walls  of  demolislied,  163« 

—  Usual  site  of  market-place  in,  ii.  561,  n. 

Ciihim,  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  202.     Hie  birthplace  of  Zeno,  ApoUodo- 

rus,  and  Apollonius,  202,  n. 
Claxomenm  revolts  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  282.     Alexander  joined  it  by  a  mole 

to  the  continent,  283,  m     Again  sulgect  to  the  Athenians,  290.     Attacked 

by  Astyochus  without  success,  299*     The  country  ravaged  by  the  Pelopon- 

nesians,  299. 
daxomtniant  revolt  fipm  the  Athenians,  iiL  282.    Fortify  Polychne,  283.    Their 

fortified  town  on  the  continent  taken  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  people 
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brought  back  to  the  island,  890 ;  the  tathon  of  the  retoU  retUe  to  Dephaus» 

290. 
CleandridaSf  wlien  exiled  for  bribery,  resided  at  Thurium,  iii,  155. 
Clearcku*  Mon  if  Bamphiui  appointed  commander  of  the  fleet  from  Lceboe  to  the 

Hellespont,  iiu  277.     Sent  with  forty  ships  to  Fhamabasiis,  348. 
Cleofidtit  ton  of  deomiaa  plaoad  over  Amphipolis,  ii.  41  !•     Disobeys  ofders  to 

deliver  up  Amphipolis,  453. 
deobvlus  and  Xenaret^  their  political  intrigues,  ii.  474. 
Oeomedet  ton  of  Lycomedes,  leader  of  the  Melian  expedition,  ii.  543. 
Cleomenet^  with  the  Peloponnesian^  ravages  Atdca,  ii.  42. 
Clean  son  ofClemnHuti  Cicero's  opinion  of  him,  ii.  5St  n.    Supports  the  murderous 

decree  against  the  Mytilenaeans,  SS — 69.     The  accuser  of  Laches,  195,  n. 

Frerents  the  treaty  with  the  LacedsBmonians,  231.     Jestingly  forced  to  take 

the  command  at  ^lus,  245.  His  brsTado,  246.    Arrives  there,  248.    Brings 

the  Lacedaemonians  on  Sphacteria  prisoners  to  Athens,  261.     Robs  Demoa- 

tfaenes  of  his  glory,  261,  n.     First  who  preflxed  x^<^  to  an  epistle,  262,  n. 

Procures  a  decree  against  the  Scionseans,  394.     Takes  Torone,  418.     Fails 

at  Stagirus,  but  takes  Galepsus,  422.     Defeated  at  Amphipolis,  433;   and 

slain,  434 ;     His  reasons  for  opposing  peace,  441. 
Cleonmt  its  site,  ii.  370,  n.     Etymology  and  site,  520,  n. 
CUppides  son  rfDndas  leads  the  Athenian  fleet  against  Mytilene,  iL  6;   which 

he  blockades,  12. 
Close Jighit  LacedsBmonians  celebrated  for,  ii.  252,  n. 
Cwidus  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  802. 
CoinSf  tortoise  stamped  on  the  Laoed«monian,  i.  131,  n. 
-*  leaf  of  wild  parsley  represented  on  those  of  Selinus,  iii.  12,  n. 
Colonto,  Pausanias  fixes  hb  residence  at,  L  234.     Its  site,  234,  b. 
CohmdeSf  its  site,  ii.  218,  n. 

ColomeSf  rights  due  from  them  to  the  parent  state,  i.  57,  n. 
-~  Extent  of  their  obedience  to  the  mother  country  a  frequent  cause  of  quarrel, 

ii.  Ill, n. 
CMimisffn'oii,  a  decent  name  for  deportation,  i.  36,  n. 
CoUmisU  not  sent  out  to  be  sUves,  i.  86. 

ColoiihanianSf  collected  by  the  Athenians  and  settled  at  Notium,  ii.  58. 
Columns,  singular  ones  at  Corfu,  ii.  133,  n. 
Commofu/er-m-oU^  (oTpoT^Tot),  office  defined,  i.  448,  n. 
Comnianderst  decree  that  they  should  procreate  lawful  children  and  possesa  lands, 

i.  395,  n. 
Commerce f  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  Athenians,  i.  150,  ■• 
CommuniUes,  origin  of,  among  the  Greeks,  L  278,  n. 
Como  the  Messenian,  at  Spbscteria,  receiving  a  detachment,  iL  256,  and  note, 

takes  the  Lacedaemonians  in  rear,  257. 
ComputaiUms  founded  on  office  incorrect,  ii.  452. 
Condemning^  Spartans  slow,  Athenians  precipitate,  iii,ii.  512,  n. 
Conductors  necessary  in  passing  through  barbarous  nations,  ii.  318. 
Osnfederacyf  list  of  the  Lacedaemonian,  i.  297.     List  of  the  Athenian,  297. 
Confederation,  uneqtud,  tends  to  misery,  i.  147,  n. 

Confederations,  difference  between  Athenian  and  Peloponnesian,  iL  487,  n« 
Conference  of  the  Melians  and  Athenians,  ii.  543 — 560. 
Cor^ldence  arises  from  acquaintance  with  reverses,  ii.  284,  n. 
Conon,  governor  of  Naupactus,  obtains  ships  from  Demosthenes,  iii.  192. 
C<mtrUmtions  (ci<r^p^),  bow  levied  at  Athens,  ii.  29,  n. 
Conventions  between  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  their  nature^  L  145,  n* 
Careyra,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Phaeacians,  i.  61.     Opportunely  siCuaAed  fiir 

the  passage  from  Peloponnesus  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  L  81. 
— «  Its  vsarious  names,  iL  132,  n.     Its  site,  133,  n. 
—  Adienian  armament,  iiL  75. 
Con^freans,  their  sea  fight  agamst  the  Corinthians  the  earlieil  known,  L  38. 

Colonise  Epidamnus,  i.   57.     Refuse  aid  to  the  Epidamnians  in  the  war 

against  the  Taulantai,  59.      Slight  the    Corinthians,  60.      Wealthy  and 

powerful,  6] .    Send  an  armament  against  the  Epidamnians,  aad  coasmand 
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them  to  receive  their  exiles,  62.  Besiege  Epidunnus,  63.  Send  ■mhaiWp» 
dors  to  Corinth,  64 ;  who  fail  in  their  mission,  66,  Delcat  the  Coriathians 
off  Actium,  67.  Take  Epidamnus,  68.  Erect  a  trophy  on  Leucimme,  68* 
Ravage  Leucas,  68.  Bum  Cyllene,  68.  Station  forces  at  Iieiicimme* 
70.  Send  ambassadors  to  Athens,  for  aasistanoe,  71;  their  speech,  7I« 
Enter  into  defensive  alliance  widi  the  Athenians,  95.  Send  a  fleet  to 
Sybota,  98.  Defeated  by  the  Corinthians  off  Thcsprotia,  99^—107.  Erect 
a  trophy  on  insular  Sybota,  110. 

—  Tom  by  faction,  ii.  126.  Resolve  to  continue  in  alliance  with  Athens,  127^ 
Aristocrats  impeach  Pithias,  the  democratical  leader,  who  sacquitted,  128. 
Fithias  accuses  four  aristocrats  of  sacrilege,  128 ;  who,  being  found  guilty^ 
slay  him  and  others  in  the  senate  bouse,  ISO.  Aristocimts  drive  the  demo- 
crats into  the  citadel,  131  ;  but  are  worsted  In  a  subsequent  fight,  134. 
Aristocrats  take  refuge  in  tlie  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  185;  afterwards 
remove  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  136.  Beaten  by  the  Peloponnesians  in  a 
sea  fight,  137.  Athenian  fleet  arrives,  140.  Suppliants  destroy  themselves 
in  despair,  141.  Democrats  butcher  their  opponents,  142.  Their  sedition 
the  first,  143.  Aristocrats,  seizing  forts  on  the  continent,  make  descents  on 
tlie  island,  153 ;  send  an  ineffectual  embassy  to  Lacedamon,  153 ;  return  to 
the  island,  bum  their  boats,  153;  and  seize  Mount  Istone,  154;  devastate 
the  country,  154.  Aristocrats  on  Mount  Istone  surrender,  272.  Infamous 
artifice  of  the  democrats,  273.  Dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  aristocrats,  274 
—276.     No  further  sedition  amongst  them,  276. 

Corfu,  derivation  of  the  name,  ii.  1 32,  n.     Its  fortress  the  strongest  in  Europe^ 
133,  n.     Singular  columns  at,  133,  n. 

Corinth,  triremes  first  built  at,  i.  38.     A^  double  emporhim,  S9« 

Cormthia,  east  coast  of,  inaccurately  laid  down,  ii.  266,  n. 

CorinthiaTU  improve  the  structure  of  ships,  i.  37,  and  note.  Build  the  first  triremei^ 
38.  Their  sea  fight  with  the  Corcyreans  the  most  ancient,  38.  Kx^ 
ceedingly  wealthy,  S9.  Epidamnians  deliver  up  tlieir  colony  to  them, 
and  supplicate  assistance,  60.  Slighted  by  the  Corcyreans,  60.  AssisI 
the  Epidamnians,  61.  Proclaim  a  colony  to  Epidamnus,  63;  and  fit  out 
an  armament,  64.  Contributions  of  their  allies,  64.  Declaro  war  against 
the  Corcyreans,  and  sail  for  Epidamnus,  66.  Defeated  by  the  Corcy- 
reans off  Actium,  67.  Station  forces  at  Actium  and  the  Chimerium  of 
Thesprotis,  70.  Send]  ambassadors  to  Athens  against  the  Corcyreans,  71  ; 
who  fail  in  their  ohjcct,  95.  Send  a  fleet  against  Corcyra,  97.  Defeat 
the  Corcyreans  off  Thesprotia,  99.  Erect  a  trophy  on  continental  Sybofa, 
109.  Sose  Anactorium,  111.  Send  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the 
PotidsMns,  117.  Send  ambassadors  to  induce  the  Laccdnmonians  to 
declare  war  against  the  Athenians,  124.  Defeat  the  Athenians  off  HaH9» 
187.  Defeated  at  Megara,  1 89.  A  second  time  try  to  persuade  the  Lace- 
dcemonians  to  a  war  with  the  Athenians*  212.  Restore  Evarchus  to  the 
possession  of  Astacus,  354. 

—  Invaded  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  264.      Defeated,  268.     Thar  coasts  ravaged* 

271.  Persuade  the  Argives  to  originate  a  league  in  opposition  to  Laoe- 
daemon,  459.  Reply  to  the  accusations  of  the  LacedsBmenians  regarding 
It,  462.  Join  the  Argive  confederacy,  465.  Endeavour  to  seduee  the 
Laoedamonian  allies,  467.  Obtain  a  cessation  of  arms  fh>m  the  Atbe* 
nians,  468.  Refuse  to  accede  to  the  treaty  between  the  Argives  and 
Athenians,  490.  Withdraw  from  the  Argive  confederacy,  490.  Make 
war  on  the  Athenians,  560. 

—  Colony  of,  found  Syracuse,  iii.  9.    Resolve  to  aid  the  Syrscnsans,  184.    Send 

ambassadors  to  Lacedsemon  on  their  behalf,  134*  Send  troops  to  the 
Syracusans,  178.  Sea  fight  at  Naupactus,  195.  Consider  themselves 
victors  unless  utterly  beaten,  196.  Procured  the  death  of  Nicies  and 
Demosthenes,  264.  Refuse  to  put  to  sea  during  the  Isthmiac  truce,  278. 
Put  to  sea  under  Alcamenes,  279.  Driven  into  Pineus  by  the  A«heiii«N^ 
279 ;  and  there  disabled  and  blockaded,  280.  Break  through  the  block- 
ade,  capturing  four  ships,  287. 
Corn  probid>ly  imported  fVom  Africa  by  the  Spartans,  ii.  281,  n. 

—  Great  part  of  that  used  in  Attica  imported,  iii.  45y  n*     Ground  with  pestlea 
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and  mortars,  47,  n ;  the  process  laborious,  and  to  work  at  cstaemed  dis- 

graceful,  47,  n. 
Corofit  its  site,  ii.  218,  n. 
Corycus,  etymology,  iii.  S0(\  n. 

Coryphadumf  southern  horn  of  the  port  of  Na?arino^  ii.  199,  n. 
Cm  Merogns,  etymology,  iii.  S07,  n. 
Cotyl,  iu  capacity,  iiL  966. 

Cotyria,  trophy  of  the  Athenians  at,  ii.  284.     Site,  284,  n. 
CbucAes  of  brass  and  iron  dedicated  to  Juno,  ii.  125. 
CounteUors  frequently  sent  out  with  geneials  by  the  ancients,  i.  495,  n. 
Ontniry,  to  pass  through,  without  tirst  obtaining  consent  of  natives  reckoned 

suspicious,  ii.  818. 
CrocyHum,  its  site,  ii.  170,  n.  Taken  by  the  Athenians,  170. 
CranUf  ortho^phy,  ii.  502,  n. 
Cranion,  its  site,  i.  352,  n. 
CrvU€BmeneSf  joint  founder  of  Zancle,  iii.  14. 
CrtUeriaf  its  site,  iii.  373,  n. 
Cretans  marched  to  battle  to  the  sound  of  music,  ii.  529,  n.    Colony  of,  joint 

founders  of  Gela,  Iii.  12. 
Crewf  number  of,  in  an  Athenian  trireme,  iii.  18,  n. 
Crommyoih  etymology  and  site,  ii.  271. 
Cromwdl  obscure  in  his  speeches,  why,  ii.  328,  n. 
CVotpn,  Braaidas  invested  with  a  golden,  at  Scione,  ii.  391. 
Crucifixion,  of  Oriental  origin,  i.  1 99,  n. 
Cuirastet  of  quilted  stuff,  ii.  254,  n. 

Curtxmtt  the  produce  of  Fhliasia,  and  shipped  from  Corinth^  ii«  503,  n. 
CuHis,  Commodtrei  his  humanity  at  Gibraltar,  ii.  191,  n. 
Cuthiont  how  used  by  Greek  sailors,  i.  512,  n. 
Cutting  the  Une,  an  ancient  manceuvre,  i.  101,  n. 

Cyclades,  Carians  expelled  from,  i.  15.     Minos  first  colonlaer  of  moat  of,  15. 
QfclopSf  conjectures  regarding,  iii.  S,  n. 
Cytfonta,  its  site,  i.  497,  n. 
Qfilene  burned  by  the  Corcyreans,  i.  68. 
Cylon  the  Athenian  seises  the  citadel,  223 ;  in  which  he  is  besieged,  226 ;  but 

escapes,  227.     His  partisans  take  sanctuary,  but  being  inveigled  away  are 

slain,  some  even  at  the  altars,  227  ;  their  murderers  expelled,  228. 
C^fnot-senuh  Athenians  under  Thrasyllus  and  Tlirasybulus  defeat  the  Pelopon- 

nesians  under  Mindarus  off,  iii.  376—378. 
Cfynuriof  etymology  and  site,  ii.  285,  n.     Given  to  the  JEgioetsB  by  the  Laca- 

dsmonians,  285.     Compact  to  decide  the  right  to^  by  battle,  478. 
dyprett,  its  durability,  i.  356,  n.     Folding*doors  of  the  Ephesian  temple  made 

of  it,  356,  n. 
Cjyprus,  expedition  sent  against  by  the  Athenians,  i.  202. 
Cypseht  conjectures  regarding,  ii.  468,  n. 
C^rewBans  supply  two  triremes  and  guides  to  the  Peloponnesian  auxiliaries  going 

to  the  Syracusans,  iii.  215. 
Cyrus,  Ionian  cities  subjugated  by  him,  i.  42. 
Cyrus  the  younger,  Carians  employed  as  Interpreters  by,  iii.  353,  n. 
Cythera,  etymology,  ii.   280,   n«     Situation  and  polity,   280.     Its  dtisenship 

proverbial  to  denote  any  thing  mean,  280,  n.     Point  of  approach  for  ahipa 

from  Africa,  280,  n.     Called  the  Phcenidan  post  by  Xenophon,  281,  n. 

Contained  but  two  cities,  their  sites,  281,  n. 
Qyncus  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  379. 

D. 

DmdahUt  rudeness  of  the  statues  before  his  time^  iii.  51,  n. 

Dance,  annual,  of.Lacednmonian  virgins  round  the  statue  of  Diana,  ii.  501,  n. 

Daphnus,  authors  of  the  revolt  at  ClaxomensB  retire  to,  iii.  290. 

Doric  stater,  its  value,  iii.  296,  n. 

DariuSf  Ionian  islands  subjugated  by  him,  i.  42. 


/)tf5co,  joint  leader  of  a  Syraousan  colony  to  Camarina^  iii.  15. 

Dascoot  etymology  and  site,  iii.  107,  n. 

Daulis,  site  and  eiymology,  i.  348,  n. 

Daumt  (he  usual  lime  chosen  for  attacks,  ii.  372,  n. 

Deadi  truce  for  burying,  never  denied,  i.  120,  n. 

Death  J  first  adjudged  by  tlie  court  of  Areopagus,  ii.  78,  n. 

Deaths  not  permitted  in  Delos,  why,  ii.  1 78,  n. 

Debatable  larulf  how  disposed  of  by  the  ancients,  ii.  479,  fi. 

Debates,  at  Athens,  undigniHed  after  the  deatli  of  Pericles,  ii.  245,  n. 

DeceteOf  injuries  to  Athens  from  fortifying,  iii.  139,  and  note.  Fortified  by  die 
Lacedaemonians,  177.     Site,  178.     Ruinous  to  Athens,  186. 

Deinomache,  mother  of  Alcibiades,  ii.  481,  n. 

Deities  frequently  had  altars  in  common,  ii.  108,  n. 

Delia  instituted  by  the  Athenisins,  ii.  179. 

DeRans  expelled  by  the  Atiienians,  ii.  416.     Restored  by  the  Athenians,  467. 

—Some  at  Atramyttion  murdered  by  Arsates,  fii.  379. 

Dciium,  its  site,  ii.  SI5,  n.  Fortified  by  Hippocrates,  337.  Suggestion  for 
ascertaining  its  site,  347,  n.  Effects  of  battle  of,  350,  n.  Taken  by  tlie 
Boeotians,  356. 

Delos,  Carian  corpses  dug  up  at,  i.  24.  The  treasury  of  the  Greeks,  174.  £lartii- 
quake  at,  previously  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  294. 

•—  How  purified  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  178.  How  defiled,  178,  n.  Entire  island 
a  temple,  178,  n.  Games  instituted  at,  179.  Contests  at  the  ancient  garoea, 
179. 

Delphi,  temple  at,  taken  by  the  Lacedsmonians,  i.  202.  Retaken  fay  the  Athe- 
nians, 203. 

.— Plistoanax  accused  of  suborning  priestess  of,  ii.  442. 

Delphians,  custody  of  the  temple  delivered  to  them,  i.  203. 

— Always  favoured  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  166,  n. 

Delphic  Oracle  consulted  by  the  Epidamnians  whether  they  should  deliver  up 
their  dty -to  (he  Corintliians,  answers  in  the  affirmative,  L  60.  Corcyreans 
propose  to  refer  their  difl:erences  to  it,  65.  Consulted  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians previously  to  going  to  war  with  Athens,  211;  its  answer,  21 1 ,  and  note. 
Consulted  by  Cylon,  223 ;  its  response,  223. 

Delphinium  fortified  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  304. 

Demagogue  used  in  a  good  sense  by  Isocrates,  ii.  231,  n. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  his  strictures  on  the  better  of  Nicias,  ifi.  169,  n. 

Democracy  not  formed  for  large  empire,  ii.  55,  n. 

Democrats^  French,  their  enormities  at  Lyons  beggared  all  former  ideas  of  atro- 
city, ii.  274,  n. 

Demodocus  and  Aristides  drive  the  Mytilenian  exiles  from  Antandros,  ii.  313. 

Demosthenes  son  of  Alcisthenes  ravages  Leucadia,  ii.  164.  Invades  ^tolia,  166. 
Partial  to  the  Messenians,  167,  n.  Defeated,  171.  Defeats  Eurylochus  at 
Olpce,  185.  His  artifice,  187.  Surprises  and  routs  the  Ambraciots,  189. 
Armour  selected  for  him,  193.  Blown  into  Pylus,  200;  which  he  ibrtilies, 
202 ;  and  remains  to  defend,  204.  Arms  and  distributes  liis  forces,  209. 
Exhorts  his  troops,  212.  Engagement,  215 — 218.  Profits  by  a  former 
error,  247,  and  note.  Attacks  the  troops  on  Sphacteria,  249;  who  surren- 
•der,  259.  JRobbed  of  his  praise  by  Cleon,  261,  n.  Misrepresented  by  Aris- 
tophanes, 261.  He  and  Hippocrates  negotiate  for  the  betrayal  of  Megara, 
299.  Takes  the  long  walls  by  stratagem,  300 — 303.  Invests  Nisaea  with  a 
wall,  304 ;  which  surrenders,  305.  Engages  the  Baeotians  with  doubtful 
success,  308.  Concerts  for  revolutionising  Bceotia,  313.  Wars  against 
Salynthius,  316.  Sails  to  SIphas;  his  designs  on  Beeotia  frustrated,  336. 
Makes  a  descent  on  Sicyonia,  357.  Withdraws  the  garrison  from  Epi- 
daurus,  536. 

— Chosen  colleague  to  Nicias,  iii.  175.  Sent  with  a  rrinforcement  to  Siciij,  179. 
Arrives  at  .£gina,  179.  Ravages'the  Laconian  coasts,  and  baring  drawn  a  wall 
across  an  istlunus  to  make  incursions  from,  sails  for  Corcyra,  185.  Joint 
Eurymedon,  192.  Arrives  at  lliurium,  194.  Proaecutes  bis  voyage,  197. 
Arrives  at  Syracuse,  203.  Deliberates  on  the  mode  of  proceeding,  2Q5L 
VOL.  Ill*  G  G 
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Attack!  £p!pol«,  906;  defeated,  SIO.  Advisis  to  raise  the  uege,  SlI;^ 
at  least  to  remoTe  to  Thapsus  or  Catana,  214.  Commands  in  the  last  sea 
light  at  Syracuse,  235.  Advises  a  second  engagement,  241.  Commands 
the  rear  division  in  the  retreat,  251 ;  its  disastrous  detail,  251 — 257.  Sur- 
renders  on  terms,  258.  Put  to  death  by  tlic  Syracusans,  263.  Said,  by- 
Justin,  to  have  slain  himself,  264,  n. ;  probable  cause  of  the  assertion, 
264,  n. 

Dtmotthenes  son  ofProdes  commands  a  squadron  against  Peloponnessus,  ii.  160. 

DemoslratuM  an  Athenian  orator,  iii.  50,  n. 

DercyUidas  sent  with  a  detachment  to  the  Hellespont,  iii.  329. 

Despatches  from  generals  delivered  verbally,  iii.  167,  n. 

Dialogues  rarely  introduced  by  historians,  why.  ii.  544,  n. 

Dtana,  annual  dance  of  Lacedaemonian  virgins  round  her  statue  at  Caryae,  ii. 
501,  n. 

Dians  take  Thyasus,  ii.  471. 

Diasia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  i.  224. 

Dicmarchus  not  so  ancient  as  supposed,  ii.  124,  n. 

Didyma,  etymology,  ii.  156,  n. 

ZHeans  in  jlihos  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  538. 

Diemporus  son  tf  Onetorides,  i.  276. 

Differences,  a  euphemism  for  wars  between  fellow  countrymen,  ii.  291,  n. 

Diitrep/tes  conducts  the  Machvrophori  from  Athens,  iii.  J88.  Butchers  the 
Mycalessians,  189.     Statue  erected  to,  by  the  Athenians,  189,  n. 

DUatoriness  a  characteristic  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  154,  n. 

Dinadas,  a  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  iii.  288. 

Diodes,  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  put  to  death  at  his  Suggestion,  iii.  263,  n. 

Diodotus  son  of  EucraUs  opposes  the  murderous  decree  against  the  Mytilenzana, 
ii.  69—85. 

Diomede,  his  men-eating  horaet  explained  by  the  expense  of  keeping,  iii.  27,  n. 

Diomedon  takes  four  Chian  triremes,  iii.  287.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
Teians,  287.  Fhiitlessly  assaults  Erse,  287.  Mytilene  taken  by  bim  and 
L«on,  289 1  tbey  thrice  defeat  the  Chians,  and  ravage  the  country,  291. 
He  and  Leon  sent  to  supersede  Phrynichus  and  Scironides,  323.  Openu 
tions  after  arrival,  324.     Opposed  to  oligarchy,  342. 

DiomUus  appointed  commander  of  the  garrison  for  Epipoke,  iii.  \A6*  Slain,  146. 

Dionysia,  ii.  451,  n. 

Dionysius,  temple  of,'  at  the  Pirseens,  iii.  364.     Temple  of,  at  Athens,  366,  Ok 

Dumysius  of  Syracuse,  smart  reply  of  Antipho  to,  iii.  97,  n. 

Dioscuri,  the  Anac^um  a  temple  of  theirs,  iii.  365,  n. 

^  Their  temple  at  Torone,  ii.  372. 

Diatrejihes,  going  to  Thrace,  abolishes  democracy  in  Thasus,  iii.  .332. 

Diphilus,  commander  of  the  Athenians  in  tlie  fight  off  Naupactus,  iiu  1 95. 

Disobedience,  outlawry  a  punishment  of,  ii.  499,  n. 

Dium,  reason  of  the  name,  ii.  370,  n. 

Dium  in  Macedonia,  its  site,  ii.  320,  n. 

Divers  carry  provisions  across  to  Pylus,  ii.  241. 

—  Employed  to  saw  off  submarine  piles,  iii.  184. 

Divisters,  odd  numbers  favourites  with,  ii.  458,  n. 

Dolopes,  the  former  inhabitants  of  Scyrus,  carried  away  captive  by  the  Atheniansy 
i.  175. 

Dolphin,  mode  of  using  in  warfare,  iii.  202,  n.     Why  called  so,  203  n. 

Dorcis  sent  from  Lacedsmon  to  command  tlie  allies,  i.  172.  Finding  them  ill 
inclined  towards  them,  return,  173. 

Dorians  occupy  Peloponnesus,  i.  35. 

-—  The  month  Cameus  their  holiday  time,  ii.  499,  n. 

Dorieus,  the  Rhodian,  a  second  time  victor  at  the  Olympic  games,  ii.  1 4. 

Doris,  the  mother.oountry  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  190.  Described,  190,  n. 
Attacked  by  the  Phocians,  who  arc  repelled  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  191. 

Drabescus  in  Edonia,  Athenian  colony  cut  off  there,  i.  1 79. 

Drabiscus,  Athenian  colony  destroyed  at,  ii.  358.     Its  site,  358,  n. 

DracOf  his  laws,  of  short  duration,  ii.  77,  n. ;  their  severity,  78,  n. 
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Drtit  of  tlia  early  Athenians,  i.   19.      Sfmple,  tint  used  by  (he  LaoecUerao- 

oiana^  SI. 
Drestet,  Median  and  Persian,  described,  i.  2S3,  n. 
Drunkmrdg  less  Uable  to  plague  in  Moscow,  i.  414,  n. 
IhUekt  their  resemUanceto  the  Lacedaemonians,  iL  418,  n. 
Dymef  its  site,  i.  494,  n. 
J)yrraciuu»,  the  port  of  Epidamnus,  i.  57,  n.     'Derivation  offlie  name,  57,  n. 


E. 

Emi^nuike  at  Lacedaemon,  the  origin  of  the  revolt  of  the  Helots,  i.  180,  n.  lift 
Oelos,  previously  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  894. 

«—  At  Orobi«,  its  effects,  il.  157.  Superstition  regarding,  157,  n.  At  Ata- 
lantc  and  Peparetbus,  158.  Opinion  of  Thucydidcs  regarding,  159.  Occur- 
rence of  one,  278.  Why  recorded,  278,  n.  Athenian  assembly  dissolved 
by  the  shock  ot,  484.     Separates  a  congress  at  Corinth,  494. 

^-  Lacedsmonian  expedition  against  Argos  turned  back  by*  iii.  144.  Appoint- 
ment of  a  commander  recalled  on  the  occurrence  of,  276. 

Martkquakeif  various,  in  Greeee,  ii.  155.  Undertakings  abandoned  on  their 
occurrence,  157,  n.     Probably  feigned  for  political  purposes,  494,  n. 

Ea$tt  atrocious  punishments  used  in,  i.  ]'99,  n. 

JEtutem  princet,  their  revenue  very  dependent  on  glfls,  i.  524,  n« 

BeerUust  commander  of  the  Laoed«monian  auxiliaries  sent  to  the  Syracusans, 
iii.  178. 

SSckinadetf  islands  off  the  meutii  of  the  Achelous,  i  5S7.  Pirst  inhabited  by 
AlcmsBon,  588. 

EcHp$e  of  the  moon,  I.  347. 

^.-.  of  the  sun,  ii.  278.    *Why  recorded,  278,  n. 

EoUpteSf  ignorance  of  the  ancients  regarding,  i.  847,  n. 

•'—  Ignorance  of  the  ancients  regarding,  iii.  216,  n.  Number  of  days  after 
esteemed  unlucky,  216,  n.  Deiwrture  of  tfie  Athenians  from  Syracuse 
restrained  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  216, 

Edoniant  driven  from  the  Strymon  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  359. 

E^oneoy  fortress  erecting  on,  iii.  359 ;  demolished  by  the  demoontical  party, 
S64. 

^gntOf  etymology  and  site,  iii.  5,  n. 

Egettaanh  their  ambassadors  incite  the  Athenians  to  war  with  the  Syracusans, 
iii.  16.     ArtiBce  to  persuade  the  Athenians  that  they  were  wealthy,  81. 

Egyptiant  defeated  by  the  Persians  under  Megabyzus,  i.  1 97. 

—  Their  treatment  of  the  Israelites  similar  to  that  of  the  Helots  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, iL  322,  n. 

Eion  on  the  Fryman  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.  175. 

^-  Etymology,  ii.  205,  n.  Simonides  takes  it  by  treachery,  but  is  tieaten  ou^ 
205.  Artaphemes  apprehended  there,  277.  Fruitlessly  assaulted  by  Bra- 
sidas,  365. 

Eieant  join  the  Ai^ive  league,  ii.  463^  cause,  463.  Form  a  treaty  with  the 
Athenians,  485.  Exclude  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  temple  and  games 
at  Olympus,  491. 

EUxaheth,  probable  cause  of  her  half-amorous  intercourse  ^th  her  courtien^ 
i.  889,  n. 

EUomenuSf  site  and  etymology,  ii.  164,  n. 

Elymiatu,  Trojan  colonistS'Of  Sicily  called,  iii.  5. 

EiymuMf  leader  of  the  Ttagan  colony  to  Sicily,  iii.  5,  n. 

Embarkaiumy  ceremonies  used  at,  ill.  61. 

Efniaium,  its  site,  ii.  45,  n. 

Embroidery  brought  to  perfection  'by  Miss  Linwood,  i.  523,  «• 

^Ei^fAoi,  who  designated  by,  ii.  488,  n. 

Engine  for  emitting  flame  against  Delium,  ii.  355,  n. 
En^peuif  etymology,  ii.  319,  n. 
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Enneacrunus,  formerly  Callirrhoe,  its  water  used   before   the  marriage   ritei, 

1.  322  ;  and  on  other  occasions,  322,  n.     Derivation  of  tlic  name,  321,  n. 
EnsigiUf  conjectures  regarding  those  of  ships,  iii.  5  J),  n. 
Ephebi,  their  oath,  i.  136,  n. 
Ephors  had  power  to  confine  the  king,  i.  235. 

—  Their  power  at  Sparta,  ii.  457,  n. 
Ephyra,  a  city  of  Thesprotia,  i.  98. 
Ejthibates,  meaning  of  the  term,  iii.  329,  n. 

Epidamnut,  derivation  of  the  name,  i.  56,  n.  Situated  on  the  Ionian  Gulf,  border- 
ing  on  the  Taulantii,  57.  Founded  by  a  colony  of  Corcyreans  led  by  a 
Corinthian,  57.  Besieged  by  the  Corcyreans,  63.  Compelled  to  surren- 
der, 68.  ^ 

Epidamnians  engage  in  war  with  tlie  neighbouring  barbarians,  i.  58  ;  whom  the 
higher  ranks,  driven  out  by  the  commonalty,  join,  58.  Send  to  Corcyra  for 
aid,  59 ;  which  is  refused,  59.  Di  liver  up  their  city  to  the  Corinthians  in 
obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  CO;  who  a£^ist  tlicra,  61.  Refuse  to 
receive  their  citizens,  who  had  fled  to  Corcyra,  62.  Besieged  by  the  Cor- 
cyreans, 64  ;  surrender  on  conditions,  68. 

Epidauria  devastated  by  the  Argives,  ii.  499. 

Epidaurians  make  an  irruption  into  the  Argian  territorj',  ii.  530.  Renew  the 
treaty  with  the  Athenians,  537. 

Epidaurui  garrisoned  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  ii.  501.  luveiited  by  the  Eleant 
and  Athenians,  530.     Restored  by  the  Athenians  537. 

Ejndaurut  Limera,  etymology,  ii.  285,  n.  Its  territory  devastated  by  tlie 
Athenians,  285. 

Ejnmenidns,  his  mode  of  staying  the  plague,  i.  427,  n. 

Epij}ola,  a  suburb  of  Syracuse,  etymology,  iii.  118,  n.  lu  imporUnce,  144. 
Reason  of  the  name,  145.     Seized  by  the  Atlienians,  147. 

Epiroti,  accustomed  to  hire  as  mercenaries,  ii.  1 87,  n. 

Ejiitadas  son  of  Molobrus  commands  the  Lacedromonians  on  Sphacteria,  ii.  209. 
Gallant  defence,  249 — 259.     Slain  259. 

EpUalidai  son  of  Hegesander  placed  over  Torone,  ii.  411. 

ErtB  revolts  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  28  7.  Fruitlessly  assaulted  by  Diomedon,  287. 

Eresstu,  site  and  etymology,  ii.  28,  n. 

—  revolts  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  289. 

Eretrians,  rest  of  Greece  involved  in  the  war  between  them  and  the  Chalcidaeans, 
i.  42. 

—  Invite  the    Peloponnesians  into  Euboea,  iii.  329.     Butcher   the   Atlieniana 

who  take  refuge  at  their  city,  368. 
Erineus  ofAcham,  its  site,  iii.  195,  n. 
Erissus  the  ancient  Acanthus,  ii.  327,  n. 
Erylhr€B,  its  site  and  etymology,  ii.  39,  n. 
Erythrtffans  apply  to   the  Lacedsmonians  for  assistance  in  revolting  from  the 

Athenians,  iii.  273.     Admitted  into  alliance,  276. 
Eryx,  etymology  and  site,  iii.  5,  n. 

Eteonicus  sent  witli  troops  to  Aniissa  and  Mcthymna,  iii.  290. 
Eualust  a  commander  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  land  forces,  iii.  288. 
Euarchus,  leader  of  the  Chalcidasan  colony  to  Catana,  iii.  10. 
Eubcea  revolts  from  the  Athenians,  i.  204.     Is  subdued,  205. 

—  Contributed  money,  not  arms  or  troops,  why,  iii.  128,  n.      Revolts  from  tlie 

Athenians,  368.     More  benefit  to  Athens  than  Attica  itself,  368. 
Evhaans  send  ambassadors  to   Agis  to  propose  a  revolt  from  the  '  Athenians, 

V  iii.  273 ;  measures  regarding  it  postponed.  273. 
JSucfej  elected  a  commander  by  the  Syracusans,  iii.  155. 
Eudes  the  Mheniany  governor  of  Amphipolis  ii.  362. 
Eudidas,  }0\ni  leader  of  a  colony  to  Himera,-iii.  14. 
Euesperitay  site  of  their  city,  iii.  215,  n.     Besieged  by  the  Libyans  whom  they 

conquer,  215. 
Euetion  besieges  Amphipolis,  iii.  168. 

Eumolpida  bear  witness  to  the  impiety  of  Alcibiadcs,  iii.  322.  Their  office 
322,  n.  ' 
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Suphamidas  the  Corinthian,  ii.  500. 

Eujthemus  the  jithenian,  his  speech  to  the  Camarinaeans,  iii.  125. 

Euphorbia    Charada   said    by    Dodwell   to   abound    in   the   Ozolian  territory, 

ii.  175,  n. 
Eupolium,  its  site,  ii.  170,  n. 
Eujiomjndas  son  of  Ddimachta,  and  Tolmides,  suggest  the  escape  from  Platara, 

ii.  SI. 
Euryalvtf  a  castle  at  Syracuse,  etymology,  iii.  118,  ii. 
JSurt/lochvs  commands  an  expedition   against   Naupactus,  ii.  174.     Joins  the 

Ambraciots  at  0)p«p,  186.     Defeated,  185;  and  slain,  186. 
Eurymachta  ibn  of  liontiades  negotiates  with  some  Plataeans  to  deliver  up  their 

city,  i.  277.     Slain  287. 
Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia,  Medes  defeated  by  Cimon  at,  i.  178. 
Eurymedon  son  of  Thucies  arrives  with  a  fleet  at  Corcyra,  ii.'MO.     During  his 

stay  the  democrats   butcher  their  opponents,    142.     Departs,    159.     His 

disgraceful  conduct,  153,  n.     Commands  a  party  at  Tanagra,  160.     Sails 

with  a  fleet  for  Sicily,  198.     Aids  in  reducing  the  Corcyreans  on  Mount 

Istone,  272.     His  shameful  conduct  at  Corcyra,  274.     Fined,  297. 
—  Appointed  colleague  to  Nicias,  iii.  175.     Joins  Demosthenes,  192.     Arrives 

at  Thurium,  1 94.     Prosecutes  his  voyage,  1 97.     Arrives  at  Syracuse,  103. 

Advises  departure  from  Syracuse,  214.     Slain  in  a  sea  fight,  218. 
Ewytanians  said  to  eat  raw  il^h,  ii.  166. 
Euthydemus  appointed  colleague  to   Nicias,  iii.   174.     Jointly  commands   the 

Athenians  in  the  last  sea  fight  at  Syracuse,  235. 
Eutimus,  leader  of  a  Cretan  colony,  joint  founder  of  Gela,  iii.  12. 
Evarchus  the  Acamanian  restored  to  the  possession  of  Astacus,  i.  354. 
Eeenus  named  from  its  gentle  stream,  i.  490,  n. 
Evils  threatened,  to  suspend,  a  frequent  policy  with   the  Lacedaemonians  and 

Romans,  i.  153,  n. 
Evolutions,  military,  remarks  on,  ii.  43 1 ,  n. 
Edle,  opponents  of  government  driven  into,  by  the  various   Grecian  states,  - 

ii.  314,  n. 

F. 

Faction,  tlie  whole  Grecian  nation  disturbed  by,  ii.  143.  Induces  many  cala- 
mities, 144.  Its  evil  effects  on  morals,  145.  Clianges  the  signification 
of  words,  146.  Every  kind  of  wickedness  induced  by,  151.  Specious 
names  assumed  by,  149.     Wickedness  of,  150. 

False  reports,  affecting  the  state,  punishment  for  spreading,  iii.  71,  n. 

False  shame,  conduct  of  Charles  XII.  at  Bender  an  egregious  example  of,  ' 
ii.  558,  n. 

Famine  breeds  pestilence,  i.  56,  n. 

Fane  distinguished  from  the  temple,  ii.  338,  n. 

Father,  to  call  a  man  by  his  father's  name  a  mark  of  kindness,  iii.  234,  n. 

Fear,  its  effects  on  the  factious  at  Megara,  ii.  307,  n. 

FernUe  of  a  spear  used  as  a  bolt,  i.  283,  and  note. 

Festival  of  Jupiter  Milichius,  i.  224.     Of  the  goddess  Synoecia  at  Athens,  319. 

^-  Panathenaic,''ii.  489,  n.  Olympic,  489,  n.,  and  490 ;  cessation  of  arms  before, 
491,  n. 

Festivals,  LacediBmonian,  sometimes  continued  several  days,  ii.  204,  n.  Names 
of,  used  to  denote  times  of  the  year,  479,  n. 

i—  Virgins  carried  baskets  at  Athenian,  iii.  94. 

Field,  not  to  encamp  on,  a  surrender.of  claim  to  a  doubtful  victory,  ii.  11,  n. 

Fine,  reason  for  levying  in  bribery  cases,  ii.  512,  n. 

Fire  the  usual  Grecian  signal,  ii.  373,  n. 

Fire-ship  sent  by  the  Syracusans  against  the  Athenian  fleet,  iii.  219. 

Flesh  eaten  raw  by  the  Eurytanians,  ii.  166. 

Fools,  men,  in  general,  choose  rather  to  be  called  rogues  than,  ii.  149. 

Footf  £tolian  soldiers  shod  on  tlie  left  only,  ii.  34,  n. 
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« 

I'orcti,  on«  Odxd  th»  unial  proportion  for  home  defence  at  Sparta,  u.  5IS,  d, 

JForett  at  Sphacteria  accidentally  burnt,  ii.  248. 

Founder  of  a  tiate,  honours  paid  to  him  sometimes  transferred*  t»  a  great  bene* 

factor,  i.  60,  n. 
JFrench,  similarity  between  them  and  the  Athenians,  i.  383,  n. 
.^  Their  dread  of  the  Prussian  infantry,  ii.  254,  n. 
French  Revolution,  the  wise  overthrown  by  the  cunning  during,  S.  152,  n. 
Funeraih  puUiCt  peculiar  to  the   Athenians,  i.  355,  n*      Why  celebrated  tor 

those  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found,  356,  n.     Oration  at,  instituted  by 

Solon,  361,  n. 
Funeral §olemnUie»  at  Athens  for  those  first  fallen  in  the  war,i.  354» 
Future  events  may  be  predicted  from  the  past,  i.  53. 

G. 

Gailf  his  reading  of  the  elegy  on  Gay,  i.  391,  n. 

Galepius  revolts  to  Brasidtf,  iL  366.     Orthography,  etymology,  and  site,  366,  ii» 

Taken  by  the  Athenians,  422. 
Gamety  ancient,  at  Dclos,  ii.  179.     Modem,.  179. 
Games,  Isthmian,  time  of  their  celebration,  iii.  277,.  n. 
Garlands  worn  by  slaves  at  Sparta  during  manumission,  ii.  822.    Brasidas  dcckecl 

with  by  the  Scionsans,  ii.  391. 
Garments,  women  always  wore  two,  i.  463,  n. 
Caulites  sent  ambassador  to  Lacedamon  by  Tissaphemes,  iiL  352. 
Gela,  conference  of  the  Siceliots  at,  ii.  287"297. 

—  Founded  by  Antiphemus  and  Eutimus,  iii.  12.    Etymology,  12.    Site,  12,  a 
Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  expels  the  Megarspans  from  Hyblcan  Megara,  iiu  12. 
Gehans,  colony  of,  found  Acragas,  iii.  13. 
Gelon,  third  settler  of  Camarina,  iii.  15,  and  n. 
General,'  a  portion  of  the  spoils  selected  for   him  previously  to   any  divisioB^ 

ii.  193,  n. ;  a  custom  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war,  193,  n. 
Generals,  ten  annually  appointed  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  241,  n. 
-^  Syracusan,  fifteen,  iii.  75,  n. 
Gereestus,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  7,  n.     Quick  passage  from,  to   Mytilene,  8.. 

Mistake  of  Eustathius  regarding  the  passage  ef  Nestor  firom  Lesbos   to 

Oenestus,  8,  n. 
Geranea,  its  topography,  188,  n, 
Get€B,  cavalry-archers,  i.  519. 

Giants,  bones  of,  to  be  found  in  every  country,  popular  notions  regarding,  iii.  8,  Hi 
G^s,  custom  to  present,  in  the  East,  524,  n.  525,  n. 
Gods,  statues  of,  before  the  time  of  Dsdalus,  busts  with  the  lower  parts  squared 

o£r,  iii.  51,  n.     Thought  by  the  ancients  to  envy  the  too  great  successes  of 

men,  249,  n. 
Gongylms   the  Eretrkae  sent  with  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Persia  by  P^usaaias, 

i.  230. 
Gongylus   the  Corinthian  arrives  at  Syracuse   and   reanimates  the  Syraciiaans^ 

iii.  159. 
Goose f  ancient  superstition  of  swearing  by,  ii»  163,  n, 
Gortyn,  account  of  it,  i.  497,  n.. 
Grtuce,  its  site,  i.  339,  n. 

Grand  Seignior^  his  taxes  forcibly  collected,  ii.  312,  d« 
GrapjMng'irons  invented  by  the  Syracusans,  ii.  236,  n. 
Grasshopper  worn  by  the  Athenians  described,  i.  20,  n. 
Great  Mogul,  his  revenue  made  up  from  gifts,  i.  523,  n. 
Greece,  of  old  not  fixedly  inhabit^],  i.  3. ;  especially  the  richer  districts,  6«  Not  89 

named  before  the  time  of  Hellen  son  of  Deucalion,  9*  Its  best  land  toward  the 

sea,  26,  n.      Its  navies  increase  the  power  of  their  owners,  41.     LacedsKuo- 

nians  preeminent  in,  45.  From  its  geological  structure  subject  to  earthquakes^ 

55,  n.   How  the  Atlienians  attained  to  the  administration  of  affairs  in,  16 1 .  Its 

Ustory  after  the  Median  war,  imperfectly  written  before  Thucydides,  175* 
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—  Snow  rare  io,  ii.  88,  n.    TraveUera  in,  sleep  in  thick  woollen  cloaks,  195,  n»- 
^Greeks,  feebleness  of  the  early,  i.  94.     Achieve  no  enterprise  in  common  before 

the  Trojan  war,  95.  Called  Danaans,  Argives,  and  Achaeans  by  Homer^ 
18.  Pirates  in  early  times,  15;  and  land-robbers,  18.  Early,  their 
modes  of  living  similar  to  those  of  the  Barbarians,  22.  Effect  of  their  return 
from  the  Trojan  war,  S5.  Send  out  colonies,  36.  Acquire  power  by  their 
navies,  41.  No  land  wars  except  those  of  the  borden,  41.  Combinedly  in* 
volved  in  the  war  between  the  Eretrians  and  Chalddeans,  42.  Having  driven 
back  the  Barbarians  split  into  parties,  leaguing  with  either  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians dt  Athenians,  45 ;  to  whom  they  refer  their  disputes,  46.  Thougiit 
it  disgraceful  to  refuse  aid  to  supplicants  in  peril,  78,  n.  Incensed  by  the 
insolence  of  Pausanias,  request  the  Athenians  to  become  their  leaders,  171; 
taxed  by  them,  173.  Their  treasury  at  Delos,  174. 
-—  Distinction  of  race,  a  cause  of  dissension,  iL  111,  n.  R^ard  it  suspicious  to 
pass  through  a  country  without  first  obtaining  the  natives*  consent,  818.  Eat 
three  mea^  a  day  in  the  time  of  Tliucydides,  389,  n.  Esteemed  it  dis- 
advantageous to  receive  the  onset,  347,  n.  Law  of.  regarding  the  custody  of 
temples,  351  >  Of  Thucydides's  age  deScient  in  mechanics,  354,  n.  Religion 
most  prominent  in  their  treaties,  380,  n. 

—  Their  ships  ill  adapted  for  sleeping  in,  iii.  86,  n. 
ijrovest  tacred,  preserved  by  law,  ii.  129,  n. 
Guard/orU  (vcpnr^Aia),  their  use,  ii.  173,  n.* 

Xiylijyjmi  ton  of  Qeandridas  ap^inted  commander  over  -tho  Syracusans,  iii.  142. 
Had  been  banished  for  misconduct,  142,  n.  ■  Coasting  Italy  is  caught  in  a 
storm,  155.  Arrives  at  Himera,  where  be  collects  auxiliaries,  158.  Marches 
for  Syracuse,  159.  Arrives  at  Epipoke,  160.  Offers  to  treat  with  the 
Athenians  for  their  evacuation  of  Sicily,  161.  Beaten  by  the  A  thenians,  takes 
all  the  blame  on  himself,  164.  Beats  the  Athenians  in  a  second  engagement, 
165.  Traverses  the  rest  of  Sicily  to  raise  men,  166.  Returns  with  forces 
to  Syracuse,  179.  Exhorts  the  Syracusans  to  fight  the  Athenians  at  sea,  179* 
Takes  the  forts  at  Pleaaiiiyrium,  18  K  Takes  a  second  journey  over  Sicily 
to  collect  forces,  210.  Betnms  with  a  considerable  army,  215.  Leading  » 
party  to  the  jetty  In  «id  of  the  fleet  is  repulsed,  219.  Speech  to  the  naval 
forces  before  the  last  sea  fight,  28 1  — 234«  Blocks  up  the  roads,  243.  Accused 
by  the  Syracusans  of  letting  the  Athenians  go  off*,  255.  Division  of  Demos- 
thenes surrenders  to  him  on  terms,  258.  Rejects  the  conditions  proposed  by 
Nicias,  259.  Nictaa  surrenders  to  him  in  particular,  262 ;  and  is  put  to  de«th 
against  his  will,  264*  His  baseness,  264,  n.  Convicted  of  embenlemen^ 
264,  n.     Arrives  at  Corinth,  282. 

KSymneutic  exerdset  first  used  by  the  Lacedseroonians,  L  21« 

Gyihium  burned  by  the  Athenians,  i.  1 95. 

CymnoipmduB  at  Laced«mon,  ii,  538. 


H. 


Hagnon,  memorials  of,  obliterated  by4he  Amphipolitans,  u.  436. 

HalUe,  its  topography,  i.  187,  n. 

ffamaxUutf  meaning  of  the  name,  iii.  874,  n. 

Hamippi,  what  kind  of  troops  they  were,  ii.  503,  n. 

Hand,  waving  aloft,  a  sign  of  submission,  ii.  259,  n. 

Hapslntrg,  house  of,  fortunate  in  marriages,  i.  28,  n. 

Harmodiiis,  the  PisistratidsB  not  overturned  by  him,  iii.  90.     Narrative  of  bU 

celebrated  enterprise,  91 — 97.     Honours  paid  to,  97,  n, 
Harmoditu  and  Aristogiton^  papular  error  regarding,  i.  48. 
HarmoiteSy  nature  of  his  office,  iii.  296,  n. 
Harmotiu,  meaning  of  the  name,  iii.  374,  n. 
Heathen^  their  casuistry  regarding  oaths,  iL  449,  n. 
Jfeaw^armed,  Lacedaemonian,  the  best  in  Greece,  i.  151,  a. 

G  G  4 
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•*  Their  pay  at  the  ttege  of  Potidsa,  ii.  27«     Allowed  each  a  wnranty-  28^ 

Confined  to  the  aristocratical  party,  43,  u. 
«->  Expected  to  provide  their  own  arms  and  armour,  iii.  1 16,  n. 
ffegesttnder  commands  the  Boaotian  auxiliaries  sent  tathe  Syracuaans,  iii.  178. 
Megedpjndat  the  Locedmmonian  dismissed  from  tlie  government  of  Heraclea  by 

tlie  Boeotians,  ii.  4D5. 
Helena  bath  of,  ii.  267,  n. 

RdUmicus,  his  history  brief  and  inaccurate,  i.  175. 
HeUtn  ton  of  Deucalion,  the  appellation   Greece  did  not  e&ist  before  his  time, 

1.  9.  He  and  his  sons  powerful  in  Phthiotis,  12. 
HdlenotamuB  established  among  the  Athenians,  u  173. 
Hdoti  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  180.    Called  Messenians,  181.    Account 

of  them,  181,  n.     Besieged  in  Ithome,  182;   surrender,  184;  settled  at 

Naupacttts,  by  the  Athenians,  184.     Tampered  with  by  Pausanias,  237. 
—  Freedom  promised  to  those  who  provisioned  Pylus,  ii.  240.     llieir  devices* 

for  that  purpose,  240.     Two  thousand  destroyed  by  the  Lacednmonians, 

322;   conjectures  regarding,   S23,  n.     Who  fought  under   Brasidas  cn« 

franchised,  469. 
Heraclea  in  Trachinia,  Lacedaemonians  found  a  colony  at,  ii.  162.     Favourable 

for  ship-building,  1 62,  and  note.     Ruined  by  the  Tbessalians  and  misgovern- 

ment,  164.     Taken  possession  of  by  the  Boeotians,  495. 
Heracleots  in  Trachia  defeated  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  ii.  495. 
JTeradida  occupy  Peloponnesus,  i.  35. 
MeracUdes  ton  of  Lynmachut  chosen  a  commander  by  the  Syracusans,  iii.  116. 

Again  elected  a  commander,  155. 
HertBOf  its  site,  ii.  519,  n. 

Heraldt,  not  so  indifferent  as  represented  by  the  poets,  ii.  192,  n. 
Heretict,  hypocritically  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  inquisitor,  ii.  1 10,  n. 
HemuB*     See  Mercuric** 
Hermocratet  ton  of  Hermon,  Smith's  character  of,  ii.  287.     A  true  patriot,  290,  n. 

His  speech  at  Gela,  287—296. 
— .  Speech  to  the  Syracusans  on  prospect  of  the  Athenian  invasion,,  iii.  63*^68. 

Encourages  the  Syracusans,  115.     Chosen  a  commander,  116.     His  speech 

to  the  Camarinseans,  1 1 9 —  1 25.     Makes  dispositions  to  ddend  Epipols,  1 46. 

Exhorts  the  Syracusans  to  light  the  Atlientans  by  sea,  180.     Prevents  by 

stratagem  the  Athenian  army  from  decamping  by  night,  242.     Death  of 

Nicias  and  Demosthenes  unjustly  charged  upon  him,  263,  n.    The  Syracusans 

urged    by  him    to   assist  the    Peloponnesians,   294.      Remonstrates  with 

Ti^phernes  against  reducing  the  pay,  297.     Inaccessible  to  bribery,  313,  n. 

Sails  to  Lacedsemon,  353. 
Herodotut,  bis  writings  known  to  Thucydides,  i.  49,  n. 
_  Mountain  patli  at  Thermopyls  might  be  identified  from  him,  ii.  258,  xu 
JTeroety  sacrifices  to,  ii.  435,  n. 
Henod,  story  of  his  death,  ii.  168,  n.     His  tomb  at  Orchomenus,  169,  n.     His 

bones  removed  to  assuage  a  pestilence,  169,  n.     Natives  of  Orchomenus 

called  Minyeians  on  his  tomb,  314,  n. 
Hettiaans  expelled  from  Euboea,  i.  205. 

ffiera,  etymology,  ii.  156,  n.     Supposed  to  contain  Vulcan*s  smithy,  157. 
Ifieramene,  widow  of  Pharnaces,  iii.  327,  ftnd  note. 
Himera  invaded  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  1 94. 
— *  Site,  ui«   14,  n.     Colonisation,  language,  and  polity,   14.     Athenians  not 

received  into,  104. 
JSimentant  join  Gylippus,  iii.  158. 
Hippagretes,  conjectures  regarding,  ii.  259,  n. 
ISpparchutf  not  the  eldest  son  of  Pisistratus,  iii.  91 .     Did  not  succeed  his  fatlier, 

91,  99.     Tampers  with  Harmodius,  92.     His  government  not  oppressive, 

92.  Why  reputed  tyrant,   94.     Causes  the   sister  of  Harmodius  to  be 
insulted,  94.     Slain,  96. 

H^>piat,  eldest  son  of  Pisistratus,  succeeded  him,  iii.  91 — 93.     Discovers  the 
conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogitou,  96 ;  which  makes  him  suspicious- 
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and  erne],  97«     Gives  his  daughter  to  iEanttdes,  97.     After  hit  expulsion 
goes  to  Darius,  98.     Present  with  tlie  Medes  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  98. 

Hiiipodes  »on  of  Menippm  intercepts  Gyh'ppus  in  his  return  from  Sicily  and 
takes  one  of  his  ships,  iii.  S282. 

Hippocrate*  son  of  ArijJtrOf  with  Demosthenes,  negotiates  for  the  betrayal  of 
Megara,  ii.  299.  Takes  the  long  walls  by  stratagem,  SOO — 303.  Invests 
Nissea  with  a  wall,  304,  which  surrenders,  305.  Engages  the  Boeotians 
with  doubtful  success,  308.  Retires  home,  311.  Concerts  with  Demosthenes 
for  a  revolution  in  Bosotia,  313.  Fortifies  Delium,  337.  £xhorts  bis 
army,  346.     Defeated  by  Pagondas,  344 — 349 ;  and  slain,  356. 

JIip]}ocr(Uet  the  Lacedtfmonian  Brrlves  with  a  fleet  at  Cnidus,  iii.  301. 

JSijipocratei  tyrant  of  Gela  leads  a  colony  to  Camarina,  iii.  15. 

Hipponicus  tonofCa/lias  commands  a  party  at  Tanagra,  ii.  160. 

Hipjionoidet  banished  for  disobedience  at  Mantiniea,  ii.  525. 

Hilary  not  considered  a  place  for  moralising  by  the  ancients,  i.  39^,  n. 

Hobbet,  his  ignorance  of  Greek  idioms,  i.  8,  n. 

HoftM,  names  of  places  in  England  derived  from,  ii.  39.  n. 

JToly  IValer  of  the  ancients,  how  consecrated,  ii.  350,  n. 

Homer  confines  the  term  Hellenes  to  the  natives  of  Phthiotis,  i.  IS;  calls  tlie 
others  Danaans,  Argives,  and  Achsans,  13.  No  where  uses  the  term 
Barbarian,  13.  Says  that  Agamemnon  sent  the  greatest  number  of  ships  to 
Troy,  28.     Credit  due  to  him,  34,  n. 

•—  His  hymn  on  Apollo,  cited,  ii.  179;  varies  from  the  text  of  Homer,  179,  n. 
Hymns  of  doubtful  authenticity,  180,  n. 

Money  mixed  with  poppy  seed,  how  used,  ii.  241,  n. 

Honour,  point  of,  regarding  invaders,  ii.  340,  n.  Post  of,  usually  assigned  to 
the  troops  of  tlie  country  in  which  the  battle  was  fought,  519. 

Horses  not  much  bred  in  Peloponnesus,  i.  ]  50,  n. 

-—  For  war,  principally  kept  by  the  Thessalians  and  Boeotian^  ii.  507,  n. 

—  Keeping  of,  esteemed  a  proof  of  riches,  iii.  27,  n.     Diomede*s  men-eating, 

explained  by  the  expense  of  keeping,  27,  n.     Imported  to  Athens  at  a 
high  price,  45,  n.     Sicily  famous  for,  45,  n. 
Horse-transports  made  out  of  old  galleys,  i.  428. 

—  Employed  by  Xerxes  in  transporting  his  troops  to  Greece,  ii.  265,  n. 

Hosls,  jmblicj  sometimes  named  after  the  nation  to  which  they  performed  the 
office,  ii.  93,  n. 

House,  demolition  of,  a  punishment  of  Oriental  origin,  ii.  512,  n. 

Houses,  Grecian,  flat-roofed,  ii.  305,  n.  Formed  into  defences  by  adding  battle- 
ments, 305. 

—  of  the  mountain  Siculi  subterranean,  iii.  1 33,  n. 
Humanity  closely  connected  with  sound  policy,  ii.  259,  n. 
Hyeea,  etymology,  ii  175,  n. 

Hybla,  three  towns  so  named  in  Sicily,  iii.  1 1,  n. . 

Hybla  Galeatis,  Athenians  unsuccessful  against,  iii.  103. 

Hyblon,  a  Sicilian  king,  Hyblssan  Megara  founded  under  his  auspices,  iii.  II. 

IT^ccaro,  etymology  and  site,  iiu  10:.^  n.     Birtli-place  of  Lais,  102,  n.     Taken 

by  the  Athenians,  103. 
HylkUc  port,  at  Corcyra,  ii«  132,  n. 

Hymn  on  AjmUo,  evidence  of  ancient  games  at  Delos,  ii.  179. 
Hyperbolas,  the  last  person  banished  by  ostracism,  iii.  342,  n.     Put  to  death  at 

Samos,  342. 
Hysue,  its  site  and  etymology,  ii.  39,  n.     Taken  by  Agis,  540. 


I. 


lasus  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Sicilian  fleet,  iii.  296. 

Idomene,  Ambraciots  defeated  at,  ii.  1 89,  n. 

lega,  its  site,  iii.  160,  n.     Taken  by  Gylippus,  160. 
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Itwrut  tnn  nj  Psammeticut  makes  himself  governor  of  Egypt,  i.  186.     Auistod 

by  the  Athenians,  186.     Crucified,  199. 
Indictment  against  Alcibiades  preserved  in  Plutarch,  iii.  102,  n. 
Inesuif  Athenians  defeated  at,  ii.  177. 

—  Its  site,  iii.  14S,  n. 

Inn  erected  from  the  part  of  the  ruins  of  Platsa,  ii.  124.     Similar  to  the  Elastern 

caravanseras,  124,  n. 
Inquuiton,  their  feigned  clemency,  ii.  1 10,  n. 
Intcription  of  Ilippias  on  the  altar  of  Apollo  in  the  Pytliium,  iii.  93.     On  tlie 

monument  of  Archedicc  at  Lampsacus,  98. 
InsiUutionSf  unchanged,  best  for  states  in  tranquillity,  i.  134,  135. 
Inlerestt  /rutf, 'what  it  is,  i.  93,  n. 
Inierment,  mode  of,  amongst  the  Phoenicians,  i.  25,  n, 
IncaSf  buildings  of,  mortar  not  used  in,  ii.  203,  n. 
lohut,  appointed  his  lieutenant  by  Perdiccas,  i.  119. 
Jonut  colonised  by  the  Athenians,  i.  36. 

—  Greatest  revenue  of  the  Athenians  derived  thence,  ii.  46. 
lonutn  Guff  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Ionian  Sea,  i.  57,  n. 

lonians,  tlieir  navy  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  i.  39.  Tlieir  continental  cities  subju-* 
gated  by  Cyrus,  i.  42;  aitd  their  islands  by  Darius,  42. 

IjmMtns,  derivation  of  name,  ii.  174,  n. 

Ischngnras  the  LacetLrmoniant  ii.  4 10. 

Islands  frequently  named  from  the  animals  they  produce,  ii.  48,  n. 

Tliose  near  continents  supposed  to  be  torn  from,  a  common  notion,  iii.  2,  n. 

Israelites  treated  by  the  Egyptians  as  the  Helots  by  the  Lacedarmoniaus,  ii. 
322,  n. 

Isthmian  games,  when  celebrated,  iii.  277,  n. 

Isthmus  rf  Corinth,  machines  prepared  to  transport  ships  across,  ii.  24.  Imper- 
fectly surveyed,  266,  n. 

Istone,  mountain  of,  seized  by  Corcyrcan  aristocrat*,  ii.  154.  Site,  154,  d. 
Stormed  by  the  democrats  of  Corcyra,  272. 

Itali,  old  inhabitants  of  Italy  so  called,  ii.  287,  n. 

Italiota,  Greek  colonists  of  Italy  so  called,  ii.  287,  n. 

Italus,  king  of  the  Siculi,  Italy  called  after,  iii.  6. 

Itafy  greater  part  colonised  by  the  Peloponnerians,  i.  36. 

—  Called  after  a  king  of  the  Siculi,  iii.  6.     Boundaries  of  ancient,  ill.  194,  b, 
Ithome  besieged  by  tlw  Lacedaemonians,  i.  182.     Surrenders,  184. 


J- 

Jervttalem  assigned  to  the  sultan's  concubines  for  pin-money,  i.  258,  n. 

JewSf  Lacedaemonians  claim  descent  from,  i.  1 47,  n. 

Johnson,  his  failure  in  an  imitation  of  Juvenal,  i.  383,  n. 

^  Fine  apostrophe  in  his  **  London,*'  iii.  346,  n. 

Joke,  Athenians  give  the  command  to  Cleon  in  a,  ii.  245,  n« 

Juno,  her  temple  at  Argos  burnt  down,  ii.  411. 

«—  Her  statue  at  Agrigentum  the  master-piece  of  Zeuxis,  iii.  13,  n. 

Jupiter,  four  persons  accused  of  cutting  stakes  from  sacred  enclosure  of,  at  Cor- 
cyra, ii.  128;  take  refuge  in  the  temple,  129.  His  temple  at  Mottnl 
Lyceum,  443,  n. 


K. 


iTing  of  Persia,  representation  on  his  seal,  i.  231,  n. 
ITing  ofSjHorta  absolute  at  the  head  of  bis  army,  ii.  517. 
—  Ephors  had  power  to  confine,  i.  235. 
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L. 

Lahdalum^  a  castle  at  Syracuse,  etjrmology,  iii.  1 18,  n.    Taken  by  Gylippus,  161. 

Laccius,  Syracuaan  harbour  why  ttlled,  iii.  1 80,  n. 

LacediemTTuanSt  popular  error  regarding  the  mode  of  FotiDg  of  their  kings,  t  49. 
First  to  use  simple  dress,  21 ;  and  gymnastic  exercises,  21.  Put  down  the 
last  of  the  tyrants,  43.  Longer  harassed  by  faction  than  any  other  nation, 
44.  From  their  settled  polity,  acquired  preeminence  in  Greece,  45«  Took 
the  command  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Persian  invasion,  45.  Acquired  military 
skill  from  their  frequent  wars,  46.  Their  mode  of  governing  their  allies, 
46.  Their  jealousy  of  the  Athenians  the  true  cause  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  56.  Summon  an  assembly  to  hear  the  accusations  of  their  allies 
against  the  Athenians,  124.  Their  character^  ISO.  Proverbially  home- 
keepers,  131,  n.  Their  coins  marked  with  a  tortoise,  131,  n.  Their  unso- 
cial spirit  towards  other  nations,  147,  n.  Claimed  descent  from  the  Jews, 
147,  n.  Celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  151,  n.  Their  heavy-armed  the 
best  in  Greece^  151,  n.  Their  allies  not  tributary,  154,  n.  Of  a  phlegmatic  con- 
stitution, 154,  n.  Their  character,  155.  Reason  of  their  implicit  obedience  to 
the  laws,  156,  n.  Assemblies  decided  by  shout,  not  by  ballot,  160,  and  note. 
Decide  that  the  thirty  years*  truce  was  broken,  161.  Wish  the  walls  of  the 
Greek  cities  demolished,  16S.  Send  ambassadors  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  Athenian  walls,  166;  whom  Themistocles  procures  to  be  detained  tiU 
his  return,  166.  Lose  the  supreme  command  through  the  insolence  of  Pau- 
sanias,  171.  Helots,  Thurians,  and  iEthians  revolt  from,  181.  Call  in  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians,  182;  whom  they  dismiss  from  distrust,  183.  Reduce 
Ithome,  184.  Drive  the  Phocians  from  Doris,  191.  Defeat  the  Athenians 
at  Tanagra,  193.  Engage  in  the  Sacred  War,  202.  Take  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  and  deliver  it  to  the  Delphians,  203.  Never  hasty  in  going  to  war,- 
211.  Consult  the  Delphic  oracle  relative  to  the  war  with  Athens,  211. 
Debate  a  second  time  regarding  the  war,  211;  on  which  they  finally  decide, 
222.  Order  the  Athenians  to  purge  the  pollution  of  the  goddess,  228 ;  their 
motives,  228 ;  their  pretence,  228, 222^  n.  Their  seals  of  iron,  238,  n.  Send  a 
final  embany  to  Athens,  260.  I'repare  for  the  war,  289.  Greeks  in  gene- 
ral favour  them,  295.  List  of  their  confederates,  297.  Give  Thyrea  to  the 
exiled  ^ginets,  346.     Their  expulsion  of  strangers,  and  its  causes,  372,  n. 

—  Reduce  Platea,  iL  93 ;  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  death,  123.  Their  inva^ 
sion  of  Attica  stopped  by  eaithquake,  157.  Found  the  colony  of  HeracleA 
in  Tlrachinla,  161;  reasons  for  so  doing,  162;  consult  the  Delphic  oracle 
regarding,  163.  Send  troopa  to  the  JEtoIian^  174.  Ravage  Attica,  198* 
Festivals  continued  several  days,  204,  n.  Hieir  arrogance  and  selfishness, 
204,  n.  Said  to  have  sprung  from  the  Jews,  204,  n.  Assault  the  Athenian 
fort  at  Pylus,  215 ;  battle  at  the  ships  at,  220.  Terms  of  truce,  222.  Send 
ambassadors  to  Athens  to  sue  for  peace,  224 ;  their  speech,  224 ;  refused, 
231.  Famous  for  dose  fighting,  252,  n.  Their  troops  on  Sphacteria  taken, 
261 ;  fruitless  negotiation  regu^ng,  264*  Discrepancy  between  their  am. 
bsosadors  to  Persia,  277.  Intrigues  with  the  court  of  Persia,  277,  n.  £m* 
barrassed  by  the  descents  of  the  Athenians,  282,  and  note.  Naval  warfare 
contrary  to  their  military  institutions,  283.  Heavy-armed  their  peculiar 
glory,  283,  n.  Only  uaed  the  horse  and  light-armed  of  the  allies,  283,  n. 
Hieir  want  of  confidence  after  the  affair  at  Sphacteria,  284.  Their  institotiona 
unfavourable  to  eminence  in  youth,  306,  n.  tWo  thousand  Helots  destroyed  by^ 
322.  Brasidaa  not  seconded  by,  869.  Truce  for  a  year  with  the  Athenians,  379.> 
Dispute  about  Scione,  393.  Their  inducements  to  peace,  489;  which  is 
concluded  for  fifty  years,  444;  but  only  last  six  years  and  ten  months^  457» 
Unprincipled  conduct  to  their  allies,  463,  n.  Enfranchise  the  Helots  vrfao 
fought  under  Braaidas,  469.  Pass  a  decree  of  dishonour  against  the  prison* 
crs  taken  at  Sphacteria,  470 ;  revoked,  470.  Distrust  between  them  and 
the  Atlieniansy  471.    Private  league  with  tlie  BcMtians,  476.    Form  a  treaty 
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with  die  Argiveg,  479.  Diffbr  with  the  Athenians,  480.  Their  ambassadors 
over-reached  by  Alcibiades,  4BS.  Excluded  from  the  temple  and  games  at 
Olympus,  for  hostilities  during  the  Olympic  cessation,  491.  Refuse  to  pay 
the  fine,  492.  Garrison  Epidaurus,  501.  Invade  the  Argive  territory,  502. 
Conclude  a  truce  with  the  Argives,  508 ;  which  is  broken  by  the  latter,  510. 
Defeat  the  Argives  at  Mantinsea,  514 — 529.  Power  of  their  kings  exerted 
in  war,  restricted  in  peace,  517,  n.  Brigade,  divisions  of,  517,  n.  Use  hor. 
tiitory  addresses  to  their  armies  less  than  the  other  Greeks,  523,  n.  Tlicir 
addresses  to  their  troops  accompanied  by  music,  523,  n.  Form  an  alliance 
with  the  Argives,  5S2.  Establish  an  oligarchy  at  Sicyon,  537 ;  and  Argos, 
538.  Demolish  the  Argive  long  walls,  540.  Lay  waste  Phliasia,  540. 
Retreat  from  the  Argive  boiders,  on  account  of  inauspicious  omens,  561. 

—  Ravage  the  Argive  territory,  iii.  17.     Overturned  the  Pisistratidcc,  90.      Re- 

solve to  aid  the  Syracusans,  and  appoint  Gylippus  commander,  142.  Ad- 
vancing against  Argos,  are  turned  back  by  an  earthquake,  144.  Ravage 
Argos,  156.  Prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Attica,  176.  Causes  of  their 
alacrity  regarding  it,  176.  Ravage  Attica,  and  fortify  Decclca,  177.  Send 
forces  to  tlic  Syracusans,  178.  Resolve  to  carry  on  the  war  against  tlie 
Athenians  vigorously,  27J.  Require  their  allies  to  build  ships;  rate  of  each, 
272.  Receive  ambassadors  from  Tissaphcrnes,  the  Chians,  and  Erythraeans, 
1:73  ;  and  from  Pharnabaxus,  275.  Resolve  to  send  ships  to  the  Chians  and 
Erythra^ans,  276.  Conclude  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Persia  through 
Tissaphemes,  286.  Of  two  sorts,  289,  n.  Second  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Persia,  303.  Send  a  fleet  to  Pharnabaxus,  which  burns  tliree  Athenian  ships, 
306;  operations  of  the  fleet,  310.  Send  orders  to  assassinate  Alcibiades, 
311.  Tliird  treaty  with  the  king  of  Persia,  327.  Send  a  fleet  to  Mile- 
tus, 329. 

Lacharis,  golden  shields  taken  from  the  Acropolis,  and  ornaments  from  Minerva, 
by  him,  i.  312,  n. 

Laches  ton  of  Melamjms  commands  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  ii.  154.  Reduces 
Myl«,  159.  Defeats  a  party  of  Locrians,  177.  Superseded  by  Eurylochus, 
195.  AccumkI  by  Clcon  of  embezzlement,  195,  n.  Sent  with  auxiliaries  to 
Argos,  509. 

Lade,  island  of,  its  site,  iii.  285. 

Lateant,  site  of  their  territory,  i.  5S0,  n. 

LfBtjwUas,  ambassador  to  Lacedaemon,  delivered  up  to  the  Argives,  iii.  355. 

Ltcstrygofa,  conjectures  regarding,  iii.  3,  n. 

Jjais  the  courtezan,  one  of  the  slaves  made  by  the  Athenians  at  Hyccara,  iii.  102,  n. 
Probably  two  of  that  name,  102,  n. 

LamachiiSi  losing  his  ships  by  a  land  flood,  travels  with  his  forces  through  Bitby- 
nia,  il.  313. 

^-  Appointed  a  commander  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  iii.  19.  Poor  and  dissi- 
pated, 19  n.  His  advice  on  finding  that  no  money  was  to  be  expected  from 
Egesta,  84.     More  a  soldier  than  a  politician,  84,  n.     Slain,  153. 

Lamis,  leader  of  a  Megarsan  colony,  founds  Trotilus,  iii.  10;  and  Thapsus, 
where  he  is  slain,  11. 

Lamps,  picket-guards  fumislied  with,  ii.  37,  n. 

ZMfnpsacus,  assigned  to  Themistocles,  to  supply  his  wine,  i.  258. 

—  Etymology,  iii.  97,  n.     Monument  of  Archedice  at,  98.     Revolts  from  the 

Athenians,  330.     Taken  and  spoiled  by  Strombichides,  330. 
Landjhod,  ships  destroyed  by,  ii.  313. 

Lands,  law  that  orators  and  commanders  should  possess,  i.  395,  n. 
LaodUdumt  battle  between  the  Mantinasans  and  Tegseaos  at,  ii.  412. 
'Latins  accounted  inferior  by  the  Romans,  ii.  280,  n. 
Latonua,  Athenian  prisoners  confined  in,  by  the  Syracusans,  iii.  263.     Cicero*s 

•  description  of,  263,  n. 
Laurium,  silver  mines  at,  i.  427,  n.    Site,  427,  n.    Etymology,  428,  d. 
Legislators,  age  indispensable  in  Spartan,  ii.  480,  n. 
Lectum,  its  site,  iii.  374,  n. 

Lecytkus,  its  site,  ii.  375,  n.     Taken  by  Brasidas,  and  demolislied,  378. 
Leocormmi  its  origin,  iii.  95,  n.     Hipparchus  slain  at,  96. 
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I^ocrateison  of  Strcebus  commands  the  Athenians  at  the  siege  of  yEgina,  i    18S. 
Leon,  Mytj'lcne  takuii  by  him  and  Dlomi'dun,  iii.  289 ;  Uiey  tlirice  defeat  the  Chians, 

and  ravage  the  country,  291.     Ho  and  Diomedon  sent  to  supersede  Phryni- 

chus  and  Scirouides,  323;  operations  after  arrival,  321.    Governor  of  ChioH, 

3*29.      Opposed  to  oh'garchy,  342, 
Leon,  in  Siciiy,  its  site,  iii.  Ho*,  n. 

//C(WJiV/.'/5  preferred  fighting  during  a  storm,  why,  iii,  112,  n. 
Leimtines  at  war  with  the  Syracusans,  ii.   154.      Tlieir  allies  154.     Seek  the 

alliance    of    the    Athenians,    155;    who   send   them   aid,    155.       Besiege 

Mess\.nK',  237  ;  are  defeated,  23vS.      The  higher  classes  expel  the  populace, 

demolish  the  city,  nnd  inhabit  Syracuse,  4'JO. 
J^eonlini  settled  by  a  Clialcidaian  colony,  iii.  10.      Etymology,  10,  n. 
Leott/diidaSf  king   of  Lacedaeinon,    returned   home  after  defeat  of  the    Medes, 

i.  162. 
Leftrennu  etymology  and  site,' ii.    463.     Lacedaemonians   fined   for  attacking 

during  the  Olympic  cessation,  ii.  491. 
Lesbians  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  1.     Of  the  iEoIic  race,  4,  n.     Received 

into  the    Pelopoiinesian    league,    24.      Reduced  by   the    Atlienians  who 

partition  their  land,  90  ;  and  subjugate  their  continental  towns,  91. 

—  Their  aflinlty  to  the  Hceotians,  iii.  372,  ii.     Negotiate  with  Agis  concerning 

a  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  273 ;  who  makes  preparations  for  it,  273. 
LesboSf  account  of,  ii.  1^  n^     Colonised  by  the  JEolians,  2,  n. ;   partly  by  tlie 

Athenians,  3,  n.     ^ 
Lessina^  curious  plants  in,  ii.  175,  n. 
Letter  of  Nicias  to  the  Athenians,  169 — 174.      Censures  of  Demetrius  Phale- 

reus  on,  169,  n.      Closely  imitated  by  Procopius,  169,  n. 
Leticadia  ravaged  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  164. 
Leucat    ravaged    by  the   Corcyreans,    i.     68.     Isthmus    of,    its    dimensions^ 

ii.  206)  n.      Ships  conveyed  across,  206,  n. 
Leucimme,  trophy  erected  on,  by  the  Corcyreans,   i.    68«     Derivation   of  tlie 

name,  70,  n. 
Leucorium,  Athenians  defeat  the  Chians  at,  iii.  291. 
Leuctra,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  498,  n. 
Lichat  son  of  ArcesUaus  receives  stripes  at  the  Olympic  games,  ii.  493.      Arrives 

at  Argos  with  proposals  of  either  peace  or  war,  5S2. 

—  Sent  out  as  counsellor  to  Astyochus,  iii.  305.     Finds  fault  with  the  Persian 

treaties,  309.     Why  the  Milesians  would  not  permit  him    to  be  buried 

where   the   Lacedsemonians  wished,  352.     Accompanies   Tissaphemes  to 

Aspendus,  iii.  355. 
Lifiy  Tarentines  said  that  they  alone  enjoyed,  i.  133,  n. 
Lightness  esteemed  necessary  to  ships  in  sea  fights,  iii.  ^95,  n. 
Limwea,  site,  ii.  183,  n. 

Lindiif  a  part  of  Gela,  iii.   13.     Origin  of  the  name,  13,  n. 
Linseed,  nutritive  and  medicinal,  ii.  241,  n. 
Linwoodf  Miss,  her  skill  in  embroidery,  i.  523,  n. 
Lipara,  etymology,  ii.  156,  n.     Malmsey  wine,  made  at,  156. 
Lijtaraansy  a  colony  of  Cnidians,  ii.  1 56,  and  note. 
Lochoi,  number  contained  in,  ii.  209)  n. 
Locri,  city  of,  its  site,  ii.  236,  n. 
Locrians  invade  the  Rheginian  territory,  ii.  1 97. 
LocriSf  coast  of,  ravaged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  345. 
Long  walls  o{  AihenSf  their  extent,  i.  313,  and  note;  inhabited  by  tlie  country 

population,  326. 
— '  Conjectures  regarding  those  of  NLseea,  ii,  304,  n. 
Longinus,  probable  cause  of  a  various  reading  of  his,  iii.  261. 
LyccBUfn,  Mount,  Plistoanax  resided  on,  during  bis  exile,   ii.  443.      Site  of, 

498,  n. 
Lt/cophron  the  Corinthian  defeated  by  Nicias,  ii.  S68.     Slain,  270. 
LycurguSf  general  purpose  of  his  laws,  i.   21,  n.     Affirmed  his  laws  to  have 

been  written  by  Apollo,  156,  n.  . 
Lydians  marched  to  battle  to  the  sound  of  music,  ii.  523,  n. 
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Lynceftat  site  of  tlieir  territory,  i.  529,  n. 

Ijyncus,  pass  of,  ii.  324. 

LyanMy  atrocity  of  French  democrats  at,  ii.  274,  n. 

LydcUi  sent  out  from  Athens  to  levy  contributions,  ii.  30.     Perishes  with  many 

of  his  army  at  the  bill  of  Sandius  SO. 
LysiUraius  Uie  Oijfntftian,  ii.  372. 

M. 

Macarius  goes  with  the  expedition  to  Naupactus,  ii.  174.     Slain,  18G. 

Macedonia  blockaded  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  540. 

Macedonia,  fnariUme,   first  gained  by  Alexander,  father  of  Perdiccas,  i.  529. 

Its  composition  and  origin,  529,  and  note. 
Maduerophont  Hiracians  so  called,   sent  back  from  Athens,  iii.    185.     Take 

Mycalessus,  and  murder  the  inhabitants,  189.   Routed  by  the  Thebans,  190. 
Mackineit  some  andent,  more  powerful  than  the  modem,  iii.  184,  n. 
Magnesia  assigned  to  Themistocles  to  supply  his  bread,  i.  257 ;  his  monument 

there,  257. 
Mdlea,  a  roadstead  and  mailet  to  Mytilene,  ii.  12.     Site,  6,  n.  9,  n. 
Malefactors  often  employed  in  pounding  corn,  iii.  47,  n. 
Mankind,  in  genera),  choose  rather  to  be  called  rogues  than  fools,  ii.  149. 
Mantinaa,  congress  at,  ii.  500.     Battle  of,  516 — 521. 

ManUnaans,  doubtful  battle  witli  the  Tegieans  at  Laodicium,  ii.  4 1 2.     Join  the 
Argive  league,  4C0.     Form  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  485.     Make  peace 

with  the  Lacedannonians,  537. 
Manumission,  ceremonies  at,  in  Sparta,  ii.  322. 
Marathon,  a  sepulchre  erected  on  the  spot  for  the  slain,  i.  357. 
Mardonius,  a  Carian  sent  by  him  to  consult  the  Greek  oracles,  iii.  353,  n. 
Market-place,  its  site  iti  Greek  cities,  ii.  561,  n. 
—Mercuries  set  up  in,  iii.  52,  n. 
Mars,  the  Paean  before  battle  in  his  honour,  i.  105,  n. 
.—  Temple  of,  near  Megaia,  iL  300. 
Marshland  of  Egypt,  account  of  it,  i.  198,  n.      Inhabitants  the  most  warlike  of 

the  Egyptians,  199. 
Massacre  of  the  Corcyrean  aristocrats,  ii.  274—276. 
Meal,  a  pint  of,  thought  a  man's  allowance  per  day,  ii.  223,  n. 
Meals  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  339,  n. 

Measurement,  by  days'  sail  and  days'  journey,  i.  521,  n. 
Mechanics,  deficiency  of  Greeks  of  Thucydides's  age  in,  ii.  354,  n. 
Mecybema,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  447,  n.     Taken  by  ^e  Olynthians,  476. 
Medeon,  derivation  and  site,  ii.  183,  n. 
Medes,  after  their  retreat  the  Peloponneuans  returned  home,  but  tlie  Athenians 

remained,  i.   162.      Defeated  by  Cymon  at  the  river  Eurymedon,  178. 

Their  dress,  233,  n. 
Median  dress  assumed  by  Pausanias,  L  231. 

Median  toar  decided  by  two  sea  fights  and  two  land  engagements,  i.  54. 
Medisdng,  Pausanias  acquitted  of,  i.  172. 
Megabaxus  the  Persian  fails  in  his  mission  to  bribe  the  Lacedaemonians  to  invade 

Attica,  i.  196. 
Megabyaus  son  of  Zopyrus  reduces  Egypt,  i.  197. 

Megara  occupied  by  the  Athenians,  i,  185 ;  who  built  the  long  wall,  185. 
Megara  ffyliea  founded  by  the  Megarcans,  iii.  11.     Its  site,  11,  n.     Its  port, 

85,  n.     Distance  from  Syracuse,  86,  n.     Garrisoned  by  the  Syracusans 

118. 
Megaraaiu  ii^n  the  Athenian  confederacy,  i.  185.      Cause  of  their  hatred  to  the 

Athenians,  185.      Revolt  from  the  Athenians,  204.      Forbidden  to  use  the 

port  or  market  of  Athens,  259. 
^-Orthography  of  the  name,  ii.  123,  n.     Democratical  leaders  negotiate  for  de- 
livering up  the  city  to  the  Athenians,  299 ;  terms  of  the  treaty,  300.     Long 

walls  taken  by  stratagem,  300^-303.     Conspiracy  in  Nisiea  discovered,  SOS. 
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Nisca  invested  wttli  a  wall,  S04 ;    Garrison  surrenders,  305.      Factions 

reconciled,  307.      Refuse  to  admit  Brasidaa,  S07.     Their  caution,  307 — 

310.     Admit  Brasidas,  311.     Recall  the  eiiles  from  Pegae,  311  ;  who,  in 

violation  of  their  oatlis,  procure  the  death  of  a  number  of  their  enemies,  312. 

Oligarchy  established  at,  312.     Raze  their  long  walls,  369. 
^Colony  of,  found  Trotilus,  iii.  10;  Tbapsus  and  the  Hyblfean  Megara,  11 ; 

and  settle  Selinus,  1 2. 
Mehncridas^  his  appointment  recalled  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake,  iii.  274. 
Melanthus  appointed  governor  to  Lesbos,  hut  countermanded,  iii.  273. 
Melesander  defeated  by  the  Lycians  and  slain,  i.  462. 
MdenppuM  son  of  DiacrUus,  amba^sadcMr  to  the  AtheniaDS,  refused  a   hearing,. 

i.  303.     Sent  guarded  to  tlie  borders,  304.      His  words  at  parting,  304. 
Meleuut^  ambassador  to  Lacedaemon,  delivered  up  to  the  Argives,  iii.  355 
Melians  consist  of  three  tribes,  ii.   162.      Invaded  by  the  Athenians,  li.  542. 

Colonists  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  542,  a:id  note.      Conference  with  the 

Athenian  ambassadors,  543—560.     Their  city  blockaded,  560 ;  taken,  562  ; 

men  put  to  death,  women  and  children  enslaved,  562 ;  colonised  by  the 

Athenians,  563. 
MeliUa  in  Jchaat  ortliography,  etymology,  and  site,  ii.  31 7>  n. 
Melos  ravaged  by  Nicias,  ii.  160.     Island  and  city,  542,  n. 
Menander  appointed  colleague  to  Nicias,  iii.   174.      Joint  commander  of  the 

Athenian  fleet  in  the  last  sea  fight  at  Syracuse,  235. 
Mende  revolts  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  394.      Site,  394^  n.     Taken  by  tb9 

Athenians,  409. 
Menecolot  ioiwt  leader  of  a  Syracusan  colony  to  Camarina,  iii.  15. 
MenetLeus  enters  into  a  private  treaty  with  Demosthenes  for  the  Peloponnesians, 

ii.  186;    who  depart  on  pretence  of  gathering  wood,  188.     His  conduct 

unprincipled  and  impolitic,  187,  n. 
Mercenaries,  Thracians  hired  themselves  as,  ii.  246,  n. 
Mercuries,  stone,  at  Athens  square,  iii.  51.     Described,  51,  n.     Mutilated,  52. 

Made  to  resemble  Alcibiades,  52,  n.     Set  up  in  porches  and  market  places, 

52,  n.     Indecent,  53,  n.     Some  persons  executed  for  mutilating,  99 ;  their 

guilt  doubtful,  100. 
Mercury,  temple  of,  near  Mycalessus,  iii.  189. 
Messena,  the  key  to  Sicily,  ii.  197,  n. 
-—founded  by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  the  Rhegini,  iii.  14.     TVeachery  of  Alcibiades 

regarding,  117. 
Messenitms,  helots  so  called,  i.  181. 
Mestenians  in  Sidfy  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  159.      Their  city  seised  by  the 

Syracusans  and  Locrians,   197.      Ravage  Naxos,  237.      Routed  by  the 

Naiians,  238.     Their  city  besieged  by  the  Leonttnes,  whom  they  defeat* 

238.     Driven  back  by  the  Athenians,  239. 
Messenians  of  Naupactus  devastate  Laconia,  ii.  263. 
Methane  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  i.  341.     Relieved  by  Brasidas,  342. 
»-Its  site,  ii.  272,  n. 

Methydrium,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  504,  n. 
Methymna,  its  site,  ii.  2,  n.  10,  n.     Democratical  party  superior  in  it,  3,  n. 

Derivation  of  the  name,  28,  n. 
^Anaxarchus  repulsed  in  an  attack  on,  iii. -372. 

Methymniam  adhere  to  the  Athenians,  ii.  10.     Defeated  by  tlie  Antiss^ns,  29b 
—Their  independence  permitted  on  condition  of  furnishing  ships,  iii.  129. 
Meton,  madness  feigned  by,  to  avoid  the  Sicilian  expedition,  iii.  53,  n« 
Mexicans  offered  paste  figures  to  their  idols,  i.  225,  n. 
Migrations  frequent  in  tlie  ancient  world,  i.  4,  n. ;  and  in  the  new,  5,  n. 
Milesians  attack  the  fort  built  by  Tissaphemes,  and  eject  the  garrison,  iit  352. 
Miletus,  Athenians  rout  the  Peloponnesians  at,  iii.  293. 
MUitary  rank,  among  the  Athenians,  never  held  beyond  the  time  specified,  ii« 

1 99,  n. 
Miltiades  takes  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  i.  175. 
Mindarus  sails  ftom  Miletus  and  ravages  the  ChersoneiuSy  iii4  371.      Amvef  at 
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Chios,  37*2.     Arrives  at  Rhosteum,  S74.      Cha<«s  the  Athenian  fleet  and 
takes  four  vessels,  375.     Defeated  off  (^ynos-sema,  376 — 378. 

^fble  i  n  •  Tlmsos,  i .  1 7  9. 

Minen^a,  the  ornaments  of  her  statue  at  Athens  might  be  used  in  great  emer- 
gency, i.  310;  their  value,  311;  must  be  replaced,  312;  removed  by 
Lacharis,  312,  n.  ;   plundered  at  different  times,  312,  n. 

— Temple  of,  at  Lecythus,  ii.  37>;    reward  paid  to,  by  Brasidas,  378. 

Mines,  gold  and  silver,  near  Amphipolis,  ii.  360,  n. 

MtJioa  taken  by  the  Athenians,  ti.  91  ;  and  garrisoned,  92. 

Hfinos  the  most  ancient  possessor  of  a  navy,  i.  14  ;  by  which  he  becomes  master 
of  the  Archipelago,  15.  Drives  the  Curians  from  the  Cyclades,  and  makes 
his  sons  governors,  15.     Wars  against  pirates,  15. 

Minyeianst  inhabitants  of  Orchomcnus  so  called,  ii.  31 4,  n. 

Mitfiles  caught  by  the  ancients,  ii.  255,  n ;  and  by  barbarous  nations  now,  255,  n. 
Use  of,  thought  to  imply  cowardice,  1:62,  n. 

Mvlycrium,  its  site,  i.  495,  n. 

Moorit  departure  of  tlie  Athenians  from  Syracuse  restrained  by  an  eclipse  of, 
iif.  216;  date  of  its  occurrence,  216,  n. 

Moore,  Sir  Jofin,  resembled  Brasidas  in  his  death,  ii.  435,  n. 

.—  Resemblance  between  him  and  Nicias,  iii.  84,  n. 

Morgantine,  conjectures  regarding,  ii.  2S6,  n.  Delivered  to  the  Gimarinaeans, 
297. 

Mortar  seldom  used  in  the  earliest  buildings  of  antiquity,  ii.  203.  Not  used  in 
the  palaces  of  the  Incas,  203,  n. 

Motya,  conjectures  regarding  its  site,  iii.  R,  n. 

Mountains  generally  seized  and  fortified  by  invaders  wishing  to  remain,  ii.  154,  n. 

^ff^ruttr/^  judge  their  superiors  by  themselves,  ii.  29S,  n. 

Music,  novelty  in,  always  required,  i.  134,  n. 

-—  Lacedaemonians  advanced  to  battle  with,  ii.  523.  Exhortations  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  their  troops  accompanied  by,  523,  n.  Lacedaemonians  marched 
to  battle  to  the  sound  of,  523,  n ;  as  did  the  Cretans  and  Lydians,  52S,  n. 

Musicians,  early  navigators  well  provided  with,  why,  iii.  204,  n. 

Mt/calessus,  its  site,  iii.  189,  n.  Butchery  of  its  inhabitants  by  Diitreplies  and 
the  Machaerophori,  iii.  189. 

Mycetup,  its  government  committed  by  Eurystheus  to  Atreus,  i.  28  ;  who  obtains 
the  sovereignty,  28.     A  small  city,  29.     In  ruins  29,  n. 

MyUe,  derivation  and  site,  ii.  159,  n.     Reduced  by  Laches,  159. 

Myonesus,  its  site  and  etymology,  iu  48,  n. 

Myonla,  etymology,  ii.  175,  n. 

Myrsinus  revolts  to  Brasidas,  ii.  365.     Its  site,  365,  n. 

Myronides  commands  the  Athenians  at  Megara,  i.  189;  and  in  the  eipodition 
against  the  Boeotians,  193. 

Myrrhine,  five  sons  borne  to  Hippias  by,  iii.  93. 

Mysteries,  jrrofaning,  several  accused  of,  iii.  54.  Supposed  to  be  a  plot  against 
democracy,  98. 

MytiUne,  derivation  of  its  name,  ii.  S,  n.    Description  of  the  city,  4  n.  10  d. 

—  uken  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  289. 

MytiXenians  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  3  ;  who  send  a  fleet  against  tliem  which 
takes  ten  of  their  triremes,  6.  Ten  triremes  their  regular  quota,  7.  Prepare  their 
city  for  defence,  8.  Send  ambassadors  to  Athens,  9 ;  who  fail  in  their  mission, 
la  Promised  assistance  from  Lacedaemon,  10.  AAer  an  engagement 
retire  within  their  walls,  1 1.  Send  arobavsadors  to  Lacedaemon,  11.  Their 
speech  to  the  Peloponnesians  at  Olympio,  14.  Received  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  league,  24.  Unsuccessful  against  Methymna,  28.  Blockaded  by 
the  Athenians,  29.  Encouraged  by  Salaethus,  40.  Forced  by  the  com- 
monalty  to  surrender,  43.  Terms  of  capitulation,  43.  Suppliants  tr^- 
cherously  induced  to  rise,  44 ;  sent  to  Tenedos,  44 ;  afterwards  to  Athens, 
53 ;  where  they  are  put  to  deatli,  89.  Cruel  decree  of  the  Athenians 
against,  SS',  rescinded,  86.  Their  narrow  escape,  88.  Their  walls  de- 
molished) ships  seised,  89;  lands  partitioned  amongst  the  Athenians,  90; 
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and  continental    towns  subjugated,  91.     Exiles  seise  on  Rhceteum,  278 ; 

restore  it  for  2000  staters,  279 ;   take  Antandrus,  279 ;  their  designs,  279; 

defeated  and  driven  from  Antandrus,  313. 
Myus  assigned  to  Tbemxstocles  to  supply  his  meat,  i.  258. 
—  Its  loveliness,  ii.  SO,  n. 


N. 

NdmeSi  whimsical,  given  to  remote  nations,  ii.  285,  n. 
HapoleoUf  cause  of  his  political  end,  iii.  177,  n. 
Natural  genius  of  Themistocles,  its  extraordinary  strength,  i.  254. 
Naupactus,  Helots  settled  at,  i.  184.     Described,  i.  462. 
Nautical  mancmvre  of  an  Athenian  ship,  i.  509,  and  note. 
Navarino,  bay  of,  most  capacious  in  Greece,  ii.  220,  n. 

—  Battle  of,  similar  to  that  at  Syracuse,  iii.  236,  n. 

Nauiea,  those  of  Athens,  Corcyra,  and  Corinth,  most  considerable,  i.  81. 
Navigation f  tardiness  of  ancient,  iii.  215,  n. 
Navigators,  early,  well  provided  with  musicians,  why,  iii.  204,  n. 
Naoy,  Minos  first  possessor  of,  i.  15. 

Naxians  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  i.  175.     Tlie  first  state  deprived  of  freedom, 
175. 

—  Their  country  ravaged  by  the  Messenians,  ii.  237  ;  whom  they  rout,  238. 

—  Receive  the  Athenians,  iii.  86. 

Naxos  settled  by  a  Chalcidaean  colony,  iii.  9.     Site,  9. 

NaxuSf  Athenians  winter  at,  iti.  117. 

Nelson  resembled  Brasidas  in  his  death,  ii.  435,  n. 

Nemea,  Hesiod  murdered  at,  ii.  168,  n. 

Neptune,  ship  dedicated  to  him  by  the  Athenians,  i.  495. 

Nericus,  Asopius  slain  there,  ii.  13.     Afterwards  called  the  city  of  Leucas,  13,  n. 

Nicias  son  tf  Niceratus  takes  Minoa,  ii.  91 ;  which  he  garrisons,  92.  Ravages 
Melos,  ii.  160.  Defeats  the  Tanagraeans,  160.  His  character,  160,  n. 
Censured  by  Mitford,  244,  n.  Waves  his  right  to  command  at  Fylus  in 
favour  of  Cleon,  245.  His  stratagem  at  Solygea,  265,  n.  Defeats  the 
Corinthians,  268;  resigns  his  claim  to  the  victory,  how,  271,  n. ;  opinions 
regarding  the  motive,  271,  n.  Religious,  27 1 ,  n.  He  and  his  colleagues  take 
Cythera,  281 ;  and  ravage  the  coasts,  282.  Wounded  at  Mende,  407 ;  which 
he  takes,  409.  Besieges  Sdone,  410.  Why  desirous  of  peace,  441.  Sent 
to  Lacedtemon,  to  procure  the  performance  of  the  treaty,  484 ;  fails,  485. 

— >  Appointed  a  commander  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  iii.  19.  Brought  in  by 
the  aristocnitical  party,  19,  n. ;  against  his  will,  20.  Speech  against  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  20 — 29.  His  advice  on  finding  that  no  money  was  to 
be  expected  from  Egesta,  82.  His  situation  resembled  that  of  Sir  John 
Moore  in  Spain,  84,  n.  Takes  Hyccara,  102  ;  and  sells  the  inhabitants  for 
slaves,  103.  Takes  up  a  position  before  Syracuse,  106.  Exhorts  his  troops, 
109.  Defeats  the  Syracusans,  1 13.  His  retreat  defended,  1 14,  n.  Winters 
at  Naxus,  117.  Besieges  Syracuse,  147.  His  stratagem  to  save  the  wall 
of  circumvallation,  1 53.  Sole  commander  from  the  death  of  Lamachus,  1 54. 
Removes  the  forces  to  Plemmyrium,  162.  Beats  Gylippus,  164;  worsted 
by  him,  165.  His  letter  to  the  Athenians,  169 — 174.  In  bad  health,  174. 
Induces  the  Siculi  to  attack  a  party  of  Siceliots,  193.  Advises  perseverance 
in  the  siege,  211 — 213.  Reasons  for  his  advice,  213.  Agrees  to  depart, 
but,  a  lunar  eclipse  occurring,  refuses  to  deliberate  further  for  thrice 
nine  days,  216.  Too  superstitious,  216.  His  speech  to  the  naval  forces 
before  last  sea  fight,  327 — 23 1 .  Exhorts  the  captains,  234.  Fails  to  induce 
the  seamen  to  try  another  engagement,  242.  Deceived  by  a  stratagem  of 
Hermocrates,  delays  tlie  departure,  243.  Retreats,  244.  Encourages  the 
army,  247 — ^251.  Commands  the  first  division,  251.  Disastrous  retreat, 
252 — 258.  Hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes,  proposes  conditions, 
258 ;  which  are  refused,  259.  Attacked  at  the  Assinarus,  259.  Surrenders 
VOL,  III.  H  II 
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to  Gylippna,  261.  His  noble  conduct,  861f  n.  Ingratitiide  and  injostlce 
of  the  Athenums  In  not  permitting  his  narae  to  be  inscribed  on  the  column 
commemorating  those  who  had  fallen  in  Sicily,  S62,  n.  Put  to  death  by 
the  Syracusans,  263  ;  reasons  for  doing  so,  S64.     His  virtue,  265. 

JVtco  commands  the  Bceotian  auxiliaries  sent  to  the  Syracusans,  iii.  178. 

Nicomachut  the  Phocian  discloses  the  designs  of  the  Athenians  on  Bceotia, 
ii.  SS6. 

Nicomedes  ton  of  Cleombrohit  commands  the  Lacedaemonian  expedition  to 
Doris,  i.  191. 

Nieonidaf  of  Larissoj  ii.  SI  8. 

Nieotiratut  ton  of  Dioirephet  arriTCS  at  Corcyra  with  forces,  ii.  184.  Endea- 
vours to  reconcile  the  factions,  135.  Saves  several  of  the  aristocrats,  135. 
Worsted  by  the  Feloponnesian  fleet,  137.  His  benevolence,  153,  n. 
He  and  his  colleagues  take  Cythera,  28 1 ;  and  ravage  the  liaconian  coasts,  282. 
Joint  commander  of  the  expedition  to  Mende,  406.  Sent  with  auxiliaries 
to  Argos,  519. 

Nightingttlet  why  called  the  Daulian  bird,  i.  349. 

X^ne-wayt,  ancient  name  of  Amphipolis,  i.  1 79,      Origin  of  the  name,  1 79,  n. 

—  Colony  planted  at,  by  Agnon,  ii.  358. 

NUetOy  traitors  in,  besmear  themselves  with  ointment,  to  be  known  by  the 
Athenians,  ii.  SOS  ;  discovered,  303.  Invested  with  a  wall,  304.  Houses 
formed  into  defences  by  adding  battlements,  305.  Surrenders,  305. 
Evacuated  by  the  Athenians,  311. 

NobiUty,  Aristotle's  definition  of,  ii.  481,  n. 

Norman  barontf  who  accompanied  William  I.,  proud  of  their  descent,  i.  196,  n. 

JVbliiim,  a  port  of  Colophon,  ii.  50,  n.  Divided  by  faction,  51.  Treachery  of 
Paches  at,  52.  Colophonians  assembled  and  settled  at,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 52. 

Nytnphodorut  ton  of  Pyihet  made  an  Athenian  citizen,  i.  348.  Brings  about 
an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  850.     Reconciles  them  to  Perdiccas,  351. 


o. 

Oak-headt  near  Platsa,  ii.  39,  n. 

Oof^bag,  its  use,  i.  513,  n. 

Oath,  form  of,  for  the  observance  of  the  treaty  between  the   Athenians  and 

Argives,  ii.  488.     How  to  be  taken,  488. 
OathSf  casuistry  of  the  ancients  regarding,  ii.  449,  n. 
Obolutf  value  of  the  ^ginsean,  ii.  487,  n. 
Odrytaf  its  extent,  i.  521 ;  and  revenue,  522. 
Odd  numbertt  favourites  with  dirinera,  ii.  458,  n. 
(Eanthe,  its  site,  ii.  174,  n. 
(Eneont  its  loveliness,  ii.  169,  n. 
(Eniada  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  201.  Its  situation,  201.  n. 

—  Attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  18. 

OSnoe  besieged  by  the  Peioponnesians,  i.  327.     ^Its  site,  827,  n. 

—  Occupied  by  the  Baeotians,  iii.  371. 

€Enoj}hytat  battle  of,  thought  more  glorious  than  those  of  Marathon  and  Platsa, 
i.  194. 

(Enotrif  Arcadian  colonists  of  Italy  so  called,  iii.  6,  n. 

(Etume  revolts  to  Brssidas,  ii.  366.     Etymology,  366,  n. 

OffUXf  computations  founded  on,  incorrect,  ii.  452. 

Oil,  cakes  kneaded  up  with,  ii.  87,  n. ' 

OmtmerU,  Megaraean  traitors  besmear  themselves  with,  that  they  might  be  recog- 
nised by  the  Athenians,  ii.  308. 

Olojfhyxut,  its  site,  ii.  370,  n. 

0/;mV)  site,  ii.  181.     Etymolo^,  181,  n.     Besieged  by  the  Ambraciots,  181. 

Cfymjna,  seven  chariots  sent  to  by  Alcibiades,  iiL  31 ;  who  feasts  the  whole 
assemblage,  31,  n. 
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Olympic  eetiotioih  Lacedemonians  fined^or  hostilities  during,  ii.  491. 

Olympic  games,  after  their  celebration,  political  and  private  matters  adjusted,  li. 

14,  n.     Lacediemonians  excluded  fitim,  491. 
Olympieum,  at  Syracuse,  its  magnificence,  iii.  105,  n.     Why  not  occupied  by 

Nicias,  113,  n.     Garrisoned  by  the  Syracusans,  118. 
Olynthians,  their  kindness  to  the  Toronseans,  ii.  419,  and  note.     Take  Mecy- 

bema,  476. 
Oi^Ata,  derivation  of  the  name,  i.  115,  n.     Formerly  occupied  by  the  Bol- 

tiaeans,  who  were  exterminated  by  Artabacus,  123,  n. 
Omens,  earthquakes  and  eclipses  regarded  as,  ii.  278,  n. 

—  Doubtful  ones    considered   unfavourable    by  those   in    adverse    cuxum- 

stances,  iii.  216,  n. 
Oneiui,  Mount,  its  site,  ii.  266,  n. 
OnobalcL,  its  site,  ii.  237,  n. 

Onomades,  an  Athenian  commander  at  liiCletus,  liL  293. 
Opicians,  same  as  the  Ausonians,  iii.  6,  n.     Drove  the  Sicnli  out  of  Italy,  6. 
Oracle,  Pythian,  regarding  Ithom^,  i.  184. 

—  Regarding  Hesiod's  death,  ii.  168,  n.  Commanding  the  fetching  of  his  bones 

to  remove  pestilence,  169.     Delphic,  which  procured  the  recall  of  Plis- 
toanax,  442. 
Oracles,  their  ambiguity,  i.  224,  n. 

—  Corruptly  obtained,  ii.  381,  n. 
Oracle'Smgers,  i.  294,  n. 

Orators,  decree  that  they  should  procreate  lawful  children,  and  possess  lands, 

i.  395,  n. 

—  Athenian,  accountable  for  their  advice,  ii*  74,  n.  .   •        >^ 
Orckomenus  in  Baotia,  tomb  of  Hesiod  at,  iu  169,  n.     Bones  of  Hesiod  earned 

to,  to  remove  pestilence,  169,  n.     Bas-relief  at,  169,  n.     Its  site,  314,  n. 

Anciently  called  Minyeia,  314,n.    Taken  by  the  Argives,  510. 
Orckomenus  in  Arcadia,  etymology  and  site,  ii,  510,  n. 
Orcus,  alone  of  Eubcea,  firm  to  the  Athenians,  iii.  368. 
OresUs  son  of  Echecratides,  king  of  Thessaly,  exiled,  i.  1 99.     Persuades  the 

Athenians  to  attempt  his  restoration,  who  fail,  200. 
OrestSum,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  513,  n. 
Omeee,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  520,  n. 

—  Its  fortunes,  iii.  17. 

OrobieB,  its  site,  ii.  157.     Overwbekned  by  an  earthquake,  158. 
Oropus,  site  and  etymology,  i«  338,  n. 

—  Taken  by  the  Bceotians,  iiu  328. 

Ors^ppfU,  the  first  who  ran  naked  in  the  stadinm,  i.  22,  n. 

Oriygia,  etymology,  iii.  9,  n.     Syracuse  founded  on,  9.     A  division  of  Syracuse, 

description  and  etymology,  118,  n. 
Otages  assist  to  demolish  the  wall  round  Teios,  iii.  284. 
Outlawry,  punishment  of  military  disobedience  amongst  the  Lacedaemonians, 

ii.  499,  n. 
Oso^tr,  derivation  of  name,  ii.  175,  n. 
Ozolian  Locrians  retain  the  custom  of  wearing   arms,   i.    18.      Deprived  of 

Naupectus  by  the  Athenians,  184. 

P. 

Paches  son  ofEpcurus  sent  against  the  Mytilenians,  ii.  29 ;  who  capitulate,  4$. 

Induces  the  suppliants  to  rise  and  sends  them  to  Tenedos,  44.     Pursues 

Alcidas,  5a     His  treachery  and  cruelty  at  Notium,  S2,     Settles  afibirs  in 

Lesbos,  53.     Stabs  himself,  89,  n. 
Pman,  what  it  was,  i.  105,  n.  .,*.... 

Pagondas  son  of  JEoladas  incites  the  Bceotians  to  attack   the   Athenians,    ii. 

340— 343.     Defeats  Hippocrates,  344—^49. 
Pale,  its  site,  i.  352,  n. 
Palisades  used  in  circumvallation,  ii.  305,  n. 

H  H  2 
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Pammilutj  leader  of  a  Meganean  colony,  fiettles  Selinus,  iii.  12. 
Panacium  taken  by  the  Boeotians,  H.  419.     Etymology  and  site,  419*  n.     De- 
molished, 477.     Pretence  of  tlie  Boeotians  for  razing,  479, 
PatuBtf  site  of  their  territory,  i.  5S5,  n. 
PanaUtetuta,  when  celebrated,  ii.  489,  n. 

—  Citizens  permitted  to  asaemble  in  arms  on,  iiL  94.     Coospinicy  of  Hanno- 

dius  and  Aristogiton  carried  into  effect  on,  94. 
Panict  incident  to  veiy  large  armies  marching  by  mght  through  a  hostile  country, 

iii.  254. 
Panormui,  its  site,  u  498,  n. 

—  Athenians  make  a  descent  oo,  iii.  290.   Their  trophy  there,  why  destroyed,  290. 
Pantadas,  a  Sicilian  river,  its  site,  iii.  II,  n. 

Paraliant  deliver  up  to  the  Afgives  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Lacedaemon,  iii.  355* 

Paraiut,  its  site  and  etymology,  i.  427«  n. 

Pnraiutf  state  vessel  of  Athens,  how  employed,  ii.  49,  n. 

Parapotanui  of  Phocist  it.  497,  n. 

ParaPiBant,  site  of  their  country,  i.  484,  n. 

Pames,  the  highest  mountain  in  Attica,  its  site,  i.  837,  n. 

Pametha,  Mount,  ii.  349,  n. 

Parrltasia,  its  site,  ii.  468,  n. 

Parsley,  uHid,  leaf  of,  represented  on  the  coins  of  Selinus,  iii.  12,  n. 

Patte^jiguret  of  animals  used  in  sacrifices,  i,  225,  n. 

PasUelidat  defeated  and  taken  by  Cleon,  ii.  418. 

Patra,  account  of,  i.  489,  n. 

Patreans,  persuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  carry  Uieir  walls  down  to  the  sea,  prevented 

by  die  Corinthians  and  Sicyonians,  ii.  496. 
Pay  of  Greek  soldiers  and  sailors,  ii.  28,  n. 
rf—  Of  Athenian  sailors,  iii.  1 8,  n. 
Paujanuu  joins  the  Athenians,  i.  1 18. 
Pausanias  ton  of  Cleombrotut,  with  the  Grecian  fleet}  subdues  Cyprus,  i.  171 ;  and 

reduces  Byzantium,  171.     His  insolence  and  tyranny  incense  the  Greeks, 

171.  Recalled  to  answer  for  his  misconduct,  172.     Partially  acquitted, 

172.  Deprived  of  his  office,  172.  Aspiring  after  the  monarchy  of  Greece, 
sails  to  the  Hellespont  to  negotiate  with  tlie  king  of  Persia,  229 ;  whom  he 
had  obliged,  230.  His  letter  to  the  king,  230 ;  replied  to,  231.  Adopts  the 
habits  of  the  Barbarians,  232.  Becomes  choleric,  234.  Expelled  fh>m  By- 
zantium, goes  to  Colonae,  234.  Returns  to  Sparta,  where  he  is  confined, 
235.  Various  causes  for  suspecting  him,  235.  Informed  against  by  an 
Argilian,  238.  His  guilt  discovered  by  stratagem,  239.  Takes  refuge  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcioecus,  241.  Dies  of  starvation,  243.  Buried 
in  the  porch,  245. 

Pedaritus  son  of  Leon  sails  to  Ery tlire,  iiL  296.  Crosses  to  Chios,  300.  Re- 
fuses to  deliver  up  the  Cliian  sliips  to  Astyochus,  300.  Acquits  some  Ery- 
thra*ans  of  treachery,  301.  Sends  for  aid  to  Astyochus,  which  is  refused, 
304.     Sends  for  aid  to  Astyochus  a  second  time,  006.    Slain  in  a  sally,  d24« 

Peg^,  Megaman  exiles  at,  rava^re  the  territory  of  Megara,  ii.  298. 

Pda^i,  districts  where  tliey  resided  named  aftier  them,  i.  10.  Their  wanderings, 
10,  n. ;  and  original  habitation,  II,  n. 

Pdasgicum,  oracle  regarding,  i.  324.  Its  site,  325,  n.  Inhabited  by  the  country 
people,  326. 

PcUa,  its  site,  i.  531,  n. 

Peloj)onnesians  did  not  breed  horses,  i.  150,  n.  Returned  home  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Medeft,  162.  Ravage  Attica,  204.  Make  the  thirty  years'  peace 
with  the  AtlienianK,  205.  Assemble  at  tlie  Isthmus,  i.  299.  Enter  Attica, 
iK)4.  Besiege  (Enoe  without  success,  327.  Ravage  Attica,  329.  Return 
to  Feloponncbus,  339.  Ravage  Attica  again,  398.  Return  from  fear  of 
the  plague,  429.  Ravage  Zacynthus,  454.  Ravnge  the  Plata»n  territory, 
454.  Besiege  Platoca,  470.  Invade  Acarnania,  483.  Fleet  defeated  by 
Phormio,  491  ;  and  again  off  Naupactus,  506. 

—  Again  ravage  Attica,  ii.  1.     Receive  the  Lesbians  into  alliance,  24.     Send 
Alcidas  with  a  fleet  to  LcsI)os,  26.     Ravage  Attica  under  Cleomenes,  42. 
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Defeat  Uie  Corcyrcan  fleet,  137.  Relieve  Megani,  308.  Aid  the  Chalci- 
dicaDS,  321.     Defeat  the  Athenians  at  Amphipolis,  435. 

—  Assemble  at  Corinth,  iii.  277.  Defeat  the  Athenian  fleet,  368.  Their  remissnefi^ 

369.     Defeated  by  the  Athenians  off  Cynos-sema,  376—376.     See  Lat»- 
danoniant. 
Pdoponnesian  War  greater  than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  i.  2.  Its  unparalleled 
calamities,  55,    Its  causes,  5Q,    Commences,  275.    Oracles  regarding,  293. 
Preceded  by  an  earthquake  at  Delos,  294. 

—  Lasted  twenty-seven  years,  ii.  457. 

PtiapormetVLi  received  its  name  from  Pelops,  i.  27.  Occupied  by  the  Dorians  and 
Heraclidao,  35. 

—  Unfavourable  to  ship-building,  ii.  162,  n.    Chasms  in  central  parts  of,  515,  n. 
Pelops,  from  his  wealth,  acquired  power  in,  and  gave  his  name  to,  Peloponnesusi 

i.  27.     Cause  of  his  migration,  27,  n. 

Pelt,  a  Thmcian,  described,  i.  350,  n. 

Peniathius  second  coloniser  of  the  Islands  of  ^olus,  ii.  156,  u. 

Peparethus,  earthquake  at,  ii.  158.     Its  prytaneum  of  white  stone,  158,  n* 

Percehia,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  320,  n. 

Perdicctu  ton  of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedoma,  becomes  inimical  to  the  Athe- 
nians, i.  114.  Cause  of  his  enmity,  1 14.  Endeavours  to  stir  up  enemies 
against  them,  114.  Induces  the  Chalcideans  to  demolish  their  cities,  and 
remove  to  Olynthus,  115.  Enters  into  alliance  with  the  Athenian^  117. 
Forsakes  the  Athenians,  119.  Chosen  general  of  the  horse  by  the  Fotidaeana 
and  Peloponnesians,  119.  Appoints  lolaushis  lieutenant,  119.  Joins  the 
Athenians,  351 . 

—  Joined  by  Brasidas,   ii.  320.     Advances  against   Arrhibsus,  324.     Takes 

umbrage  at  Brasidas,  327.  Persuades  the  Argilians  to  revolt  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 360.  Co-operates  in  securing  AmpTiipolis,  367.  Second  eipedi- 
tion  against  Arrhibreus,  395.  Retreats  unknown  to  Brasidas,  397.  An 
unskilful  general,  397,  n.  Conceives  dislike  to  Brasidas,  405.  Concludes 
a  treaty  with  the  Atlienians,  410.  Declared  an  enemy  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 540. 

Pericles  son  of  Xantldppus  commands  tlie  Athenians  at  Sicyon,  i.  200 ;  and 
(Eniadae,  201.  Subdues  Euboea,  205.  Defeats  the  Samians,  208.  Hia 
favourite  maxim  and  dying  boast,  209,  n.  Dissuades  the  Athenians  from 
]l  ielding  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  26 1 .  Chief  commander  of  the  Athenians,  305. 
Promises  to  give  up  his  estates  if  unravaged,  306.  Encourages  the  Athe- 
nians, 312.  Prevails  on  them  to  remove  into  the  city,  316.  Anger  of  the 
Atlienians  against  him,  334.  Leads  an  army  to  ravage  Megara,  353.  His 
speech  at  the  public  funeral,  359.  Ravages  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus, 
429.  Defends  his  conduct,  430.  Fined,  448.  State  committed  to  his 
guidance,  448.  Deatli  and  character  of  his  administration,  449.  Mis- 
management of  his  successors,  452.      His  character,  453,  n. 

—«  Public  debates  undignifled  after  his  death,  ii.  245,  n. 

Perierest  joint  founder  of  Zancle,  iii.  14. 

PerioBci  accounted  inferior  by  the  Spartans,  ii.  280,  n. 

—  Their  political  condition,  iii.  289,  n. 

Peripoii,  similar  to  our  militia,  ii.  301,  n.     Conjectures  regarding,  301,  n« 

Peripolia,  what  they  were,  iii.  80,  n. 

Persian  mode  of  living  adopted  by  Pausanias,  i.  232. 

Persians  drive  tli?  Athenians  out  of  Egypt,  i.  1 97.  Their  dress,  233,  n.  More 
discreditable  at  their  court  to  deny  than  to  be  denied,  524.     Liberal,  524,  lu 

•—  Their  triremes  carried  5200  men,  iii.  298,  n. 

Pestilence  at  Athens,  i.  398.  Its  causes,  399,  n.  Said  to  originate  in  Ethiopia, 
401.  Symptoms,  404,  and  effects,  408.  Beasts  and  birds  of  prey  eating 
the  corpses  died,  411.  Its  nature,  412,  lu  Never  attacked  the  same 
person  twice,  417.  Causes  neglect  of  sacred  and  social  duties,  42(7;  and 
unbounded  licentiousness,  421.     Prediction  regarding,  425. 

—  Second,  at  Athens,  ravages  of,  ii.  155.     At  Orchomenus,  Orchomenians  fbtcU 

Hesiod's  bones  to  remove,  169,  n. 
Phaciumf  its  site,  ii.  320,  n. 
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FhdBodiani  fiimous  for  nautical  akill,  i.  61.     Fonnerly  inhabited  Corcyn,  61. 

Phmax  ton  of  ErtuiUraha  lent  to  Sicily  to  fiment  a  war  against  Sjiacoie,  ii.  419. 

Phainis  created  high-priestess  of  Juno  at  Aigos,  ii.  411. 

Phalerian  Watt,  its  extent,  i.  812. 

Phalius  ion  ofEraiocUdas,  Epidamnus  founded  by  him,  i.  57. 

Phanef  its  site,  iiL  291,  n.     Athenians  defeat  the  Chians  at,  291. 

Pkanotais,  district  of,  ii.  315,  and  note. 

Phamabasnu  sends  ambassadors  to  Laoedsnnony  iiL   275;   his  reasons,  275. 

Sstrapy  and  lineage,  275,  n. 
PhanaltUt  its  probable  site,  ii.  S20,  n. 
PAto,  its  orthogrsphy  and  site,  i.  343,  n. 
Pkiiip,  brother  of  Perdiccas,  joins  the  Athenians,  i.  118. 
PUfano,  currants  the  produce  of,  ii.  503,  n. 

—  Ravaged  by  the  ArgiTCs,  iii.  157. 

PhSatiafu,  Argives  ravaging  their  territory  caught  in  an  ambuscade,  ii.  560. 

PkHust  etymology  and  description,  iL  503,  n.  Bacchus  and  Ceres  chiefly  wor- 
shipped at,  503,  n. 

Phoceans  defeat  the  Carthaginians  at  sea,!.  140. 

Phodanst  going  to  war  with  the  Dorians,  are  repelledby  the  Lacedsnnonians,  L  190k 
Custody  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  delivered  to  them,  203. 

—  Tram  Troy,  colonists  of  Sicily,  iii.  6,  n* 

PhcemdcaUj  Ionian  islands  subjugated  by  means  of  tfidr  fleet,  i.  42.  Defeated  by 
the  Adienians,  202. 

—  Settlements  of,  in  Sicily,  iii.  7,  n. 

Phortnio  ton  of  jfaopus  leads  an  Athenian  army  against  Potidca,  i.  121. 
Ravages  the  Chalcidean  and  Bottisean  territories,  123.  Sent  as  general 
to  the  Acamanians  and  Amphilochians,  460.  Anecdote  cfy  461,  n.  Defeats 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  491 ;  and  again  off  Naupactus,  506.  Ravages 
Acamania,  536.     Returns  to  Athens,  589. 

Phiytdchut,  sn  Athenian  commander  at  Miletus,  iiL  293.  His  advice  not  to 
engage  the  Peloponnestans,  295.  Esteemed  prudent,  295.  Opposed  the 
propositions  of  Aldbiades  for  change  of  government,  317.  Writes  to 
Astyochus  to  injure  Aldbiades,  319.  Proposes  to  betray  the  Athenian 
armament,  320.  Fortifies  Samos  to  evade  the  accusation  of  treachery, 
320.  Impeached  by  Pisander,  323.  Superseded,  323.  Zealous  for  the 
establishment  of  an  oligarchy,  337.  His  reasons,  337.  Inveterate  against 
democracy,  859.  Sent  on  an  embassy  to  Lacedaemon,  359.  On  his  return 
assassinated,  362. 

Phthioiit,  its  inhabitants  alone  called  Hellenes  by  Homer,  L  13. 

PhyrcuSf  Lacedsmonians  fined  for  attacking,  during  the  Olympic  cessation,  ii. 
491.     Etymology  and  site,  491,  n. 

Phytia,  etymology  snd  site,  ii.  183,  n. 

Pidcet'guardt  furmshed  with  lamps,  u.  37,  n. 

JPferia,  its  site.  ^-  529,  n. 

Pierian  Gulf,  »*»  ni«*n«ng,  i.  530,  n. 

Pierius,  conjecture"  regarding,  ii.  437,  n. 

Pile»  methods  used  to  destroy  those  before  the  docks  at  Syracuse,  iiL  183. 

PiBar  infraction  ^7  the  LacedsBmonians  of  treaty  recorded  on,  inscribed  under 

bV  the  Athe"»^««  "•  ^^' 
—  Government  o^  Hippies  proved  by  that  in  the  citadel,  iii.  93. 
PUlart  erected  f^  promulgation  of  treaties,  ii.  450,  n.     Customaiy  to  inscribe 

treaties  on  4     '  ^* 
Piiolt  Samian  exi^  furnish,  to  the  Lacedsmonians,  ii.  213. 
Pin-moneu  Athen"  assigned  to  the  chief  sultana,  Jerusalem  to  the  concubinei^ 

iv««..  nn.«.<>M«I..  *  stationed  in  the  Lacedannonian  lines,  iL  528. 

jrtpert,  numerous,  .  j.^j      *    «>  •••    «^- 

•— Aeason  of  tlieir  «^companying  the  expedition  to  Syracuse,  in.  204,  n. 

Piracv  practised  bv  *^*  ^'^^  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  i.  1 5.     Not  disgraceful,  16. 

Pirmus  ita  walls  b*^°  ^^  Themistocles,  i.  168 ;  finished  at  his  instance,  168. 
Description  of  ^^'"*  ^^^*  Composed  of  three  ports,  168,  n.  Its  extent, 
314*     Its  dock  ^*P*bl^  of  containing  400  ships,  315,  n.     Inhabited  by  the 
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country  population,  326.     Plan  of  the  Feloponnesians  for  its  surprisal,  512. 
Great  consternation  in  consequence,  514. 

—  Tumults  at,  iii.  S62 — 364.     Temple  of  Dionysius  at,  364,  n. 

Pirdfust  its  site,  iii.  279,  n.     Corintliian  fleet  blockaded  in,  279. 
Pirates  murderers  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  i.  17,  n. 

Pisander,  ambassador  from  Samos  to  Athens,  persuades  them  to  treat  regarding  a 
change  of  government  and  the  recal  of  Alcibiades,  iii.  321.  Appointed  to 
negotiate  with  Tissaphernes  and  Alcibiades,  322.  Impeaches  Pbrynichus, 
323.  Confers  with  Tissaphernes,  325.  Departs  without  effecting  the 
treaty,  326.  Sent  to  Athens  to  establish  an  oligarchy,  332.  Abolishes 
democracy  in  the  subject  cities,  333.  Proposes  an  oligarchy  in  the  assembly, 
336.     Steals  off  to  Decelea,  37a 

Pisistralidm,  Athenians  suspicious  from  their  reported  cruelty,  iii.  90.  Not 
overturned  by  Harmodius,  but  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  90.  Popular  errors 
regarding,  91,  n.     Their  moderation,  92. 

Pisistratus  succeeded  by  Hippias,  iii.  91. 

Pisistratus  ton  of  Hippias,  iuscriptioo  concerning,  on  the  altar  of  Apollo  in  the 
Pythium,  iii.  93. 

Pissuthnes  son  of  Hystaspes  raters  into  league  with  the  Samian  aristocrats, 
i.  207.     Samian  hostages  and  Atlienian  garrison  delivered  u;)  to  him,  207. 

Pitankan  band,  popular  error  regarding,  i.  49. 

PtfA»a«  impeached  by  the  aristocratical  party,  and  acquitted,  ii.  128.  Accuses 
four  of  his  opponents  of  sacrilege,  1 28.     Murdered  in  the  senate-bouse,  ISO. 

Pittacus,  king  of  the  Edonians,  slain  by  his  wife,  ii.  366. 

Piague,  its  symptoms,  i.  412,  n.  Virulence  at  Florence,  412,  n.  ;  modes  of  pre- 
servation adopted  at,  414,  n.  Tobacconists  escaped  in  Loudon,  413,  n. 
Drunkards  less  liable  in  Moscow,  414,  n.  Difference  concerning  its  con- 
tagious nature,  415,  n.  At  Paris  loosed  the  bonds  of  society,  423,  n.  Mor. 
tality  occasioned  by,  at  various  places,  424,  n.  At  Athens  stayed  by  £pi- 
menides,  426,  n. 

IHantatiofu  destroyed  by  the  ancient«i  in  their  ravages,  i.  7,  n. 

Platath  description  of,  i.  276,  n.  Entered  by  night  by  a  party  of  Thebans,  276. 
About  seventy  stadia  distant  from  Thebes,  285.     Athenians  garrison,  288. 

—  Annual  rites  at  the  tombs  of  those  slain  at,  ii.  106,  n.     Razed  to  the  founda- 

tions, 124.  An  inn  built  from  the  ruins,  124.  Brass  and  iron  of  the 
walls  formed  into  couches,  and  dedicated  to  Juno,  125. 
Pialteans,  their  city  entered  by  a  party  of  Thebans,  i.  276.  Enter  into  terms 
with  them,  279.  Afterwards  attack  and  overpower  them,  281.  Prevail  on 
those  without  to  depart,  286.  Butcher  tlieir  prisoners,  287.  Their  terri- 
tory ravaged  by  the  Bcsotians,  304.  Their  territory  ravaged  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, 464.  Confer  with  Archidamus,  464.  Their  city  besieged,  470; 
first  siege  of  which  any  connected  detail  remains,  470,  n. ;  various  expedients 
for  attack  and  defence,  470 — 478;  Peloponnesians  leaving  a  garrison  for 
the  blockade  depart,  479. 

—  Part  witli  difficulty  effect  tlicir  escape,  ii.  SO — 40 ;  who  are  thenceforward 

accounted  Athenian  citizens,  40,  n.  Surrender,  93.  Defence  before  their 
I^acedsmonian  judges,  93 — 110.  Opposed  by  the  Thebans,  110 — 121. 
Put  to  death,  123.     Their  territory  confiscated,  125. 

Plato,  the  dialogue  **  Hipparchus"  not  written  by,  iii.  91,  n. 

Plemm^um,  etymology  and  sit^  iii.  162,  n.  Fortified  by  Nicias,  162.  Athe- 
nian forces  remove  to,  163.  Forts  taken  by  Gylippus,  181.  Its  capture 
ruined  the  Athenian  armament,  182. 

Pleuron,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  176,  n. 

Piistionax  son  ofPausanias  commands  the  expedition  against  Attica,  i.  204.  Ba- 
nished on  a  charge  of  bribery,  382. 

—  Why  desirous  of  peace,  ii.  441.   Said  to  have  suborned  the  Delphian  priestess, 

442.     Brought  from  exile  with  dances  and  sacrifices,  442.     Demolishes  the 

fort  at  Cypsela,  469. 
Plutarch,  his  birth-place  and  residence,  ii.  314,  n. 
Pni/Xt  its  site,  iii.  369. 
Polichne,  its  site,  iii.  1 64,  n. 
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Po/tt/i  Diet  decidtid  by  sliout,  i.  160,  n. 

PoUtUion  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  how  incurred,  i.  223.  Of  tlie 
temple  of  Neptune  at  Tsnanis,  how  incurred,  229.  Of  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Cbalcicecus,  bow  incurred,  229. 

Polyanlhet,  commander  of  the  Corinthians  in  the  fight  off  Naupactus,  iii.  1 95. 

Pdychne  fortified  by  the  Clazomenanms,  iii.  283. 

PoiyarUet,  dtspot  of  Samos,  bis  navy,  i.  40.  Consecrates  Rhenea  to  the  Delian 
Apollo,  i.  40. 

—  Chains  Uhenea  to  Delos,  ii.  179. 

Polydamidas  despatched  with  troops  to  Scionc  and  Mende,  ii.  395. 

PontuSf  Greek  colonies  in,  subject  to  Athens,  ii.  312,  n. 

Pools  formed  by  earthquakes,  ii.  158.     Opinion  of  Thucydides  regarding,  159. 

Pojvjty  teed  used  in  bread,  ii.  241,  n. 

Porti,  mode  of  obstructing,  ii.  3,  n. 

PoUtUea^  a  Corintliian  colony,  tributary  to  tlie  Athenians,  t.  113.  Particulars  re- 
garding it,  112,  n.  Besieged  by  the  Athem'ans,  120.  Surrenders,  and  its 
inhabiunts  depart,  463.     Colonised  by  the  Athenians,  464. 

—  Fruitless  attempt  of  Brasidas  on,  ii.  413. 

Pottdaam  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  i.  115.     Receive  aid  from  Corinth,  117. 

Choose  Aristeus  general  of  the  infantry,  and  Perdiccas  of  the  horse,  119. 

Defeated  by  tlie  Athenians,  120. 
Potidamth  its  site,  ii.  169,  n.     Taken  by  the  Athenians,  169. 
Prarim^  site  and  etymology,  i.  428,  n.     Twice  sacked,  429,  n. 
Prcaeiteletf  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  by,  iii.  97,  n. 
Priene,  its  possession  causes  a  war  between  the  Samians  and  Milesians,  i.  206. 
Prisoners,  their  rate  of  ransom,  ii.  126,  n.     Reply  of  a  Lacedaemonian  prisoner, 

taken  at  Sphacteria,  to  an   Athenian  who  taunted  him,  ii.  262.     Treated 

cruelly  by  the  ancients,  mildly  in  modem  Europe,  262,  n. 
Proclamation,  usual  one  where  cities  were  treacherously  entered,  ii.  SOS,  n. 
Procies,  ton  tf  Theodoras,  commands  a  squadron  against  Peloponnesus,  ii.  160. 

Slain,  173. 
Promontories  favourite  places  for  temples,  ii.  163,  n. 
ProTuea,  its  site,  i.  352,  n. 

Property,  its  acquisition  creates  a  desire  for  settled  life,  i.  25,  n. 
ProityUea,  Pericles  accused  of  profusion  in  erecting,  i.  309,  n. 
Proschium,  its  site,  ii.  177,  n. 
Prosopis,  Island  of,  Athenians  besieged  in,  i.  197. 
Prytanes,  could  put  any  measure  to  the  vote,  ii.  55,  n. 
Prytaneum,  at  Athens,  at  the  east-end  of  the  acropolis,  i.  317,  n. 
Prytaneum,  at  Peparethus,  overthrown  by  earthquake,  ii.  158.     Built  of  white 

stone,  158,  n. 
Pteleum,  etymology  and  probable  site,  ii.  447,  n. 
Pteleus,  probable  site,  iii.  291 ,  n. 

Ptaeodorus,  a  B<»otian  exile,  suggests  a  revolution  in  Bceotia,  ii.  313. 
Ptychia,  Island  of,  Corcyrean  aristocrats  confided  in,  it.  272. 
Public  host,  hb  office,  i.  348,  n. 

Pustoiut,  with  a  Geloan  colony,  founds  Acragas,  ill.  14. 
Pydna  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  117. 

J^us,  nortl^m  horn  of  the  port  of  Navarino,  ii.  199,  n.     Site  and  etymology, 
1 99,  D.     Fortified  by  the  Athenians,  202.     Not  described  by  any  traveller, 

215,  n.     Various  devices  for  provisioning  troops  on,  240.     Athenians^make 

incursions  from,  on  LacedoBmonians,  560. 
Pyramids,  mortar  not  used  in,  ii.  203,  n. 
I^frrha,  site  and  etymology,  ii.  28,  n. 
Pyrrhicus,  a  Corinthian  steersman,  his  stratagem,  iii.  290. 
J^thangelus  ton  ofPhyUdas,  i.  276. 

Pythen,  commander  of  the  Corinthian  auxiliaries  to  Syracuse,  iii.  155.     Com- 
mands the  Corinthians  in  the  last  sea  fight  at  Syracuse,  236. 
Pythodorus  son  of  Isolodms  defeated  by  the  Locrians,  ii.  195.     Banished,  297. 
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Q. 

QitU-renij  vicUtii  furuislied  as,  ii.  497,  n. 

R. 

Rampfdoi  the  Lacedteinonian,  ii.  437. 

Ransom^  its  rate,  ii.  1 26,  n. 

Rejtorts  of  past  events  taken  up  without  examination,  i.  48. 

RejmblicSf  Greek,  could  bear  neither  diminution  nor  increase,  ii.  22,  n. 

Retaliation  considered  innocent  by  the  heathen,  ii.  148,  n. 

Retreat  of  the  Athenians  fVom  Egypt,  i.  1 98,  n. 

—  Disastrous,  of  the  Athenians  from  Syracuse,  ii.  244 — 2GI. 
Revenues  of  the  Athenians,  from  what  sources,  i.  307,  n. 
Remews,  military,  common  in  Greece,  ii.  311,  n. 

Revdits  from  the  Atlienians,  their  causes,  i.  1 76. 

Rhegines,  their  territory  inradcd  by  the  Locrians,  ii.  1 97. 

— Refuse  to  join  the  Athenians,  iii.  79. 

Rkegium,  etymology,  ii.  234,  n. 

Rheitif  their  site,  i.  329,  n. 

Rhenea,  consecrated  by  Polycrates  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  i.  40. 

—  Etymology  and  various  names,  ii,  178,  n.   Chained  to  Delos  by  Polycrates,  179. 
Rhetus,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  267,  n. 

Rhodians,  colony  of,  joint  founders  of  Gela,  iii.  12. 

Rhoeteum^  town  of,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  278,  n. ;  taken  by  the  Mytileniedn 
exiles,  278  ;  restored  for  two  thousand  staters,  279.  Promontory  of,  a  little 
within  the  Hellespont,  278,  n.     Tumulus  of  Ajax  there,  278,  u. 

Rhypa,  its  site,  iii.  195,  n. 

Rhters  of  the  ancient  world  named  from  quality  or  mode  of  discovery,  i.  490,  a. 

— Names  of  derived  often  from  the  sound  of  their  waters,  ii.  819,  n. 

Roads,  how  formed  by  the  ancients,  i.  532,  n. 

Rogues,  men,  in  general,  choose  to  be  called  rather  than  fools,  ii.  149. 

Romans,  Latins  accounted  inferior  by,  ii.  280. 

Rowers,  various  appointments  of,  i.  512,  n. 

— Their  designations,  ii.  250,  n. 

Roiving,  remarks  regarding  ancient  mode  of,  iii.  172,  n. 

RtJe,  lust  of,  its  evil  effects,  ii.  149. 

s. 

«S»(ico,  joint  leader  of  a  colony  to  Himcra,  iii.  14. 

Sacred  dose  usually  planted,  ii.  1 28,  n. 

Sacred  jtrecincts,  divisions  of,  ii.  338,  n. 

Sacred  War  engaged  in  by  tlie  J^cedosmonians,  i.  202.     .£ni  of  tlie  greatest 

power  of  the  Athenians,  203,  n. 
Sacrifices,  what  the  principal  offices,  i.  61,  n.     Paste  figures  of  aniniak  used  in, 

i.  225,  n. 
— Lacedaemonians  turned  back  from  Leuctra  by  inauspicious,  ii.  498 ;  and  from 

Caryao,  500. 
— Between  the  skirmishing  and  main  battle,  iii*  111. 
Sacrilege,  excommunication  for,  adhered  to  posterity,  i.  222,  n« 
Sadoc  son  i^Siialces  immoderately  fond  of  Athens,  i.  456,  n. 
Sailors,  tlieir  pay,  ii.  28.     Their  usual  food,  87,  n.     Rowing  suspended  during 

meal  time,  87,  n.     Ancient,  never  kept  at  sea  by  night,  136,  n. 
Sal^ktAS  sent  from  Laceda^mon,  enters  Mytilene  and  encourages  the  rulers,  ii. 

41 .     Makes  heavy-armed  of  the  common  people,  42.    Taken  by  Paches,  52, 

Put  to  death  at  Athens,  53. 
Stilaminian,  how  employed,  ii.  49,  n. 
Salynthius  warred  against  by  Demostlicncs,  ii.  316. 
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SamUintt  four  triremes  ooostructed  for  them  by  Aminodes,  i.  SB,     Corinduans 

did  not  side  with,  against  tlie  Athenians,  91.     Defeat  the  Milesians,  in  a 

war  respecting  Priene,  206.     Reduced  by  the  Athenians,  210« 
—Their  exiles  supply  the  Lacedflsmonians,  with  pilots  ii.  SIS. 
— Democrats  rising  against  the  nobles,  put  two  hundred  to  death,  and  occupy 

their  lands  and  houses,  iii.  288. 
Sanunthiuif  etymology,  ii.  506,  n. 
Sarnost  democracy  ertablished  there  by  the  Athenians,  i.  207 ;   besieged  by  them, 

207 ;  reduced,  2ia 
.^Factious  commotions  at,  in  which  the  popular  party  get  the  better,  iii.  S42. 
Sandiuh  hill  of,  Lysides  slain  at,  ii.  SO. 
Sane^  etymology  and  site,  ii.  S70,  n.  447,  n. 

Sargeug  commands  the  Sicyonian  troops  sent  to  the  Syracusans,  iii.  178* 
Scandea,  site,  ii.  281,  n.     Taken  by  the  Athenians,  282. 
Scarborough,  deriration  of  its  name,  ii.  234,  n. 

School,  boys  murdered  in,  at  Mycalessus,  by  the  Macherophori,  iii.  190. 
Sckmaans  tf  Pallcne,  tradition  of  their  ancestry,  ii.  389.     Invest  Brssidas  with 

a  golden  crown,  S91.     Cruelty  of  the  Athenians  to,  466. 
Scione  revolts  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  li.  389.     Claimed  by  botli  Lacediemonians 

and  Athenians,  S9S.     Besieged  by  the  Athenians,  410. 
Sdriimi  what  kind  offerees  they  were,  ii.  518,  n. 
Sdronideh  (ui  Athenian  commander  at  Miletus,  iii.  293.     Superseded  in  his 

command,  323. 
Scirophondas,  a  Theban  Bceotarch,  slain,  ui.  191. 
Scolus,  etymology  and  probable  site,  ii.  447,  n. 
Scribe^  state,  office  not  very  honourable  at  Athens,  iiu  169. 
Scripa,  modem  name  of  Orchomenus,  ii.  314,  n. 
Seyms,  an  island  in  the  ^gean,  its  inhabitants,  the  Dolopes,  carried  away  captive 

by  the  Athenians,  who  colonise  it  themselves,  i.  1 75. 
Scytale  described,  i.  235,  n. 
Scythians  eat  human  flesh,  i.  463,  n.    If  united  no  nation  able  to  cope  with  them, 

Seafght,  Athenians  celebrated  in,  ii.  252,  n. 

Seal,  representation  on  king  of  Persia's,  i.  231,  n.     On  Agamemnon's,  281,  n. 

On  Helen's,  238,  n.      On  Clearchus's,  838,  n.      On  Areus's,  238,  n. 

Lacedsmonian,  of  iron,  238,  n. 
Select  troops  (AoydSct),  what  they  were,  i.  343,  n. 
Sdfishness,  a  vice  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  ii.  204,  n. 
Self-praise  of  Pericles,  i.  433,  n. 
Selinus,  settled  by  Pammilus,  iii.  12.     Etymology  and  site,  12,  n.      Description 

of  its  majestic  ruins,  12,  n.     Leaf  of  wild  parsley  represented  on  its  coins, 

12,  n. 
Sepulchre,  for  those  slain  at  Marathon,  erected  on  the  spot  where  they  fell,  i.  357. 
SermyUi,  Aristeus  lays  an  ambush  near,  i.  123. 
Sestos  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.  162. 

—  Athenians  establish  a  fort  at,  iii.  330. 

Seuthes  son  of  SjMradocus  bribed  by  Ferdiccas,  i,  535  ;  who  gives  him  his  sister 
in  marriage,  536. 

—  Succeeds  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Odrysians,  ii.  357. 

Shields,  description  of  wicker,  ii.  210,  n.     Pushing  off,  used  in  obstinate  contests, 
348,  n. ;  their  adaptation  to  this  purpose,  348,  n. 

—  Four,  filled  with  the  money  of  the  division  of  Demosthenes,  on  surrendering  to 

the  Syracusans,  iii.  258. 
Ship-building,  Antandrus  commodious  for,  ii.  279,  n. 
Ship  tfwar,  most  satisfactory  representation  of,  i.  512,  n. 
Ships,  ancient,  not  decked,  i.  32.  Why  the  crews  continually  debarked  to  encamp, 

99»  n. 

—  Lacedaemonian,  retained  contrary  to  treaty  at  Pylus,  ii.  232.     Of  Lamachus 

destroyed  by  a  land-flood,  at  the  river  Calez,  313.     Size  of,  how  estimated 
by  the  ancients,  384,  n. 
.—  Conjectures  regarding  their  ensigns,  iii.  59,  n.      Ancient,  ill  adapted  for 
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sleeping  in,  86,  n.  Furnishing,  a  condition  of  independence,  139.  Athe- 
nians charged  on  the  side,  198.  Charging  at  prow  tlx>ught  unskilful,  198. 
Of  war  never,  if  possible,  encumbered  with  a  single  meal,  SO,  n.  Lateral 
galleries  of,  described,  S02,  n. 

Shoei,  why  the  ^tolian  soldiers  wore  but  one,  ii.  34,  n. 

Shout,  Lacedaemonian  assemblies  decided  by,  not  by  ballot,  i.  160.  Used  in  the 
Polish  diet,  160,  n. ;  and  in  the  assembly  of  divmes  convened  by  the  Long 
Fto'liament,  160,  n. 

I^cania,  a  name  of  Sidly,  iii.  4,  n. 

ScatUttfu,  early  colonists  of  Sicily  from  Iberia,  iiL  4,  n. 

SicamUf  river,  conjectures  regarding,  iii.  4,  n. 

Siamus  ion  rf  Execettas  chosen  a  commander,  iiL  117.  Goes  with  fifteen  ships 
to  Acragas,  to  bring  it  over  to  the  Syracusan  interest,  210 ;  in  which  befalls, 
215.  Joint  commander  of  the  Syracusans  in  the  last  sea  fight  with  the 
Athenians,  286.    ' 

SiceHots,  new  settlers  in  Sicily  so  called,  iL  194,  n.  287,  n.  Peace  concluded  be- 
tween, through  the  persuasion  of  Hermocrates,  296. 

•—  An  army  of,  going  to  aid  the  Syracusans,  attacked  by  the  Siculi,  iii.  198. 

Sidly  colonised  by  the  Peloponnesians,  i.  36. 

Athenian  expedition  to,  under  Laches,  ii.  154.     Wars  in,  159. 

—  Various  accounts  of  its  aise,  iii.  1,  n.     Supposed  disruption  from  Italy,  2^  n. 

How  colonised,  3—15.     Called  IVinacria  and  Sicania,  4,  n. 
Siculh  the  original  inhabiunts  of  Sicily  so  called,  ii.  194,  n.  287,  n. 

—  Account  of  their  colonisation  of  Sicily,  iii.  6,  n.     Numbers  join  the  Athe- 

nians, 183.     Perpetual  independence  of  the  mountaineers,   133,  n. ;  who 

dwelt  in  subterranean  houses,  133,  n.    Siceliots,  going  to  the  l^racusans, 

attacked  by,  193. 
Sicyofh  oligarchy  established  at,  ii.  537. 
Sicyoniant  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  i.  195. 

Send  troops  to  the  Syracusans,  iiL  178. 

Siduua,  probable  site,  iiL  291,  n. 

Siege,  that  of  Platjea  the  first  rqpilarly  detailed,  L  470,  n. ;  various  expedients  for 

attack  and  defence  of,  470 — 478.     Duties  of  women  during,  480,  ru 
.—  Of  Syracuse,  iii.  148—155.  159. 
^egesy  ancient,  little  more  than  blockades,  i.  38,  n.     Athenians  reputed  skilful 

in,  182. 
SignjaU,  fire  genendly  used  for,  by  the  Ore^s,  ii.  373,  n. 
Signaturet  to  the  fifty  years'  treaty,  iL  450.  456. 
Silence,  trumpets  used  to  proclaim,  by  the  ancients,  iii.  61,  n« 
Silver-mines  at  Laurium,  L  427,  n. 
Simuh  joint  leader  of  a  colony  to  Himen,  iiL  14. 
Singus,  site,  iL  447,  n. 
Sij^9  probable  site,  iL  314,  n. 
SXialces  ton  of  Teres  forms  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  i.  349.     His  son 

delivers  up  the  Peloponnesian  ambaasadorB,  456.    Undertakes  an  expedition 

against  Macedonia,  516;  which  he  overruns,  532.     Induced  to  return,  535. 

m^  Dies,  ii.  357. 

Slaves,  at  Sparta,  went  in  procession  round  the  temples,  crowned  with  garlands, 
during  manumission,  ii.  322.    Make  the  severest  masters,  548,  n. 

—  In  the  time  of  Hermocrates,  a  talent  the  usual  price  for,  iiL  259,  n. 
SSings,  Acamanians  expert  in  using,  i.  487. 

Snow  rarely  seen  in  Greece,  ii.  38,  n. 

Socrates  surrived  the  plague  through  temperance,  L  425,  n, 

—  Present  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  ii.  349,  n.     Stories  regarding,  349,  n. 
Soldier,  ewery  man  one  in  ancient  times,  i.  32,  vu 

Soldiers,  their  pay,  ii.  28,  n.     Work  their  own  transports,  29.    ^tolian,  shod  on 

the  left  foot  only,  34,  n. 
SoUiunif  its  site,  i.  351,  n. 
Soloeis,  its  site,  iii.  8,  n. 
Solygea,  error  oi  goognphen  regaridng,  ii.  265,  n.     True  site,  266,  n.     BatUe 

at,  268. 
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Songs,  warlike,  Lacedttmonians  address  eac;h  other  with,  before  the  battle  of  Man- 

tina»ay  ii.  522. 
Soothsayer,  the  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  ii.  31,  n. 
Soj}hocles,  his  accuracy  confirmed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  ii.  162,  n.     Sails  with  a  fleet  for 

Sicily,  1 98.     Aids  in  reducing  the  Corcyreans  on  Mount  Istone,  272.     Hb 

shameful  conduct  at  Corcyra,  274.     Banished,  297. 
Sparta,  not  adorned  with  sumptuous  edifices,  i.  SO.     Built  in  the  tillage  form, 

SO.     Rules  all  Peloponnesus,  SO. 

—  Ceremonies  of  manumission  at,  ii.  322.     Age  indispensable  in  a  legislator, 

480  n. 
Spartans  slow  in  resorting  to  capital  punishment  against  one  another,  i.  2S7. 

—  Fericeci  accounted  inferior  by,  ii.  280  n.     Slow  in  condemning,  518,  n. 

—  Their  political  condition,  iii.  289,  n. 

Spectades,  public,  choragus  sometimes  ruined  by,  iii.  S2,  n. 

Speeds  of  the  Corcyrean  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians  for  their  alliance,  i.  71. 
Of  the  Corinthian  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  against  the  Corcyreans,  82. 
Of  the  Corinthian  ambassadors  to  the  Athenian  commanders  off  Sybota, 
109;  and  their  reply,  109.  Of  the  Corinthian  ambassadon,  to  persuade  the 
Lacedasmonians  to  go  to  war  with  the  Athenians,  125.  Of  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  reply  to  the  Corinthians,  137.  Of 
Archidamas  to  the  Lacedemonians,  dissuading  from  war  with  the  Athe- 
nians, 149.  Of  Sthenelaidas  to  the  Lacedsmonians,  advising  war  against 
the  Athenians,  159.  Of  the  Corinthian  ambassadors  to  the  Laicedaemonians, 
to  excite  them  to  war  .with  the  Athenians,  212.  Of  Pericles,  to  the  Athe- 
nians, dissuading  submission  to  the  Lacednmonians,  261.  Of  Archidamus 
to  the  soldiers,  previously  to  invading  Attica,  299.  Of  Melesippus  to  the 
Athenians,  on  reaching  the  borders,  304.  Of  Pericles,  at  the  public  funeral, 
359.  Of  Pericles  to  the  Athenians,  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  430.  Of 
Cnemus  to  the  Peloponnesian  naval  forces,  499.  Of  Pbormio  to  the 
Athenian  naval  forces,  502. 

—  Of  the  Mytilenian  ambassadors  to  the  Peloponnesians  at  Olympia,  iL  14. 

Of  Teutiaplus  the  Eleian,  advising  Alddas  to  sail  to  MytUene,  45.  Of 
Cleon,  supporting  the  murderous  decree  against  the  Mytileneans,  55—69  ; 
of  Diodotus  opposing  it,  69 — 85.  Of  Demosthenes  at  Pylus,  212.  Of 
Brasidas  at  Pylus,  216.  Of  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  at  Athens,  for 
peace,  224 — 231.  Of  Hermocrates  to  the  Siceliots  at  Gela,  287-^296. 
Of  Brasidas,  persuading  the  Acanthians  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians, 
328 — 335.  Of  Pagondas  to  the  Bceotian  army,  340^-843.  Of  Hippo- 
crates to  his  army,  846.  Of  Brasidas  to  the  Toronieans,  376.  Of  Bra- 
sidas at  Scione,  S90.     Of  Brasidas  to  hii  troops  in  Lyncestis,  393 — 402. 

—  Of  Nicias,  against  the  Sicilian  expedition,  iii.  20  -  23.     Of  Alcibiades,  for 

the  Sicilian  expedition,  30-t-42.  Of  Nicias,  regarding  the  armament 
against  Sicily,  43 — 49.  Of  Hermocrates  to  the  Syracusans,  on  prospect 
of  the  Athenian  invasion ,  63 — 68.  Of  Athenagoras,  69 — 74  ;  and  of  a 
Syracusan  general,  74.  Of  Nicias  to  his  army  at  Syracuse,  109.  Of  Her- 
mocrates to  the  Camarinieans,  119^-125.  Of  Euphemus  to  the  Cama- 
rinieans,  1 25—- 1 32.  Of  Alcibiades,  inciting  the  Lacedaemonians  to  aid 
Syracuse,  135 — 142.  Of  Nicias  to  the  naval  forces,  before  the  last  sea 
fight  with  the  Syracusans,  227 — 231.  Of  Gylippus  to  the  Syracusan 
naval  forces,  231 — 234.  Of  Nicias,  encouraging  the  Athenians  before 
the  retreat  from  Syracuse,  248 — 251. 

Speeches,  genuineness  of  those  reported  by  Thucydides,  i.  51,  n.  Different 
modes  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  delivering  them  to 
their  armies,  299,  n. 

^  Cromweirs,  why  obscure,  ii.  328,  n.  Lacedaemonians  uw  less  to  tlieir 
troops  than  the.  other  Greeks,  why,  523,  n.  Of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  their 
troops,  accompanied  with  music,  523,  n.  Of  the  Athenians  and  Melians  at 
Melos,  543—560. 

Sphacteria,  etymology,  ii.  207,  n.  Size,  208.  Spartan  troops  placed  on,  208. 
Forest  on,  by  what  chance  consumed,  248.  Battle  on,  249—259  ;  nunw 
bcr  of  slain,  *J6 1 .     Length  of  siege,  26 1 . 
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Sphagia,  Spliacteria  so  called  by  Strabo,  iu  207,  n. 

Spoilf  thrown  into  common  stock  by  the  Argives,  iii.  144,  n. 

^»oi/f,  a  portion  selected  for  the  genera]  previously  to  any  division,  ii.  193,  n.  ; 
a  custom  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war,  193,  n. 

Siaginu,  orthography,  etymology,  and  site,  ii.  335,  n.  Revolts  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 3S5. 

Startf  mode  of  dividing  the  year  by,  i.  479,  n. 

Siate  generaitf  nature  of  their  office,  ii.  495,  n. 

Siatett  ancient,  little  communication  between,  ii.  190.  n. 

Statues,  rudeness  of,  before  the  time  of  Daedalus,  iii.  51,  n. 

Stenography  probably  known  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  i,  52,  n. 

Sthenelaidtts  the  ejihorta  exhorts  the  Lacedaemonians  to  war  against  the  Athe- 
nians, i.  159.     Chief  ciuse  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  159,  n. 

Stilbides,  the  augur,  accompanied  the  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse, 
iii.  268,  n. 

Stone^caitert  different  from  slingers,  iii.  111. 

Stones,  height  of  a  wall  computed  by  numbering,  iii.  31,  n. 

Stoning,  punishment  of,  ii.  509,  n. 

Storms,  Leonidas  preferred  to  fight  during,  why,  iii.  1 12,  n. 

Strangers,  expcllerl  from  Lacedaemon,  and  the  causes,  i.  372,  n. 

Stratagem,  cutting  the  line,  an  ancient  one  successfully  revived  by  Rodney,  Nel- 
son, Slc,  i.  101,  n.  Of  Themistoclea,  to  procure  the  retreat  of  Xerxes, 
252,  n.  Of  the  Plataeans  against  the  Thebans,  279.  Of  Archidamus,  in 
delaying  the  ravaging  of  Attica,  328,  n.  Various,  in  the  attack  and  defence 
of  Plat«a,  470 — 478.     Of  the  Stratians  against  the  Chaonians,  487. 

•*-  Of  Paches  at   Notium,  ii.    52.      Of  Demosthenes  at   Olpae,  ii.  184;  at 
Idome,    190;    at  Pylus,  209,  n.     Of    Nicias  at  Solygea,  265,  n.     For 
the  taking  of  Megafa,  301.     Of  Brasidas,  in  sailing  to  Scione,  390.     Of 
^  Brasidas  at  Ampliipolis,  425.     Of  Demosthenes  at  Epidaurus,  537. 

-—  'Of  Alcibiades  iat  Catana,  iii.  87.  Of  Hippias  against  the  conspirators,  96. 
Of  the  Athenians,  to  take  up  a  position  before  Syracuse,  105.  Of  the 
Athenians,  in  the  battle  against  the  Syracusans,  112.  Of  Nicias,  to  save 
the  wall  of  circumvallation,  153.  Of  Pyrrichus,  a  Corinthian  steersman, 
200.  Of  Hermocrates,  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  Athenians  by 
night,  242. 

Stratagems,  not  scientifically  cultivated,  before  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
perfected  by  Cssar  and  Pompey,  ii.  336,  n. 

Stratus,  its  site,  i.  485,  n. 

Strifes,  ofiicers  at  the  Olympic  games  had  the  power  of  inflicting,  ii.',493,  n. 

Strombichides  son  of  Diutimus  sent  with  ships  to  Chios,  iii.  283.  Chased  to 
Samos  by  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  284.  Takes  Lampsacus  and  esta- 
blished a  fort  at  Abydus,  330. 

Slrongyle,  etymology,  156,  n. 

StyaUa,  the  proper  name  of  Megani  Hyblaea,  iii.  1 18,  n. 

Sul^ects,  the  fewer  their  causes  of  discontent,  the  more  inclined  to  rebel,  i.  146,  n* 

Submission,  waving  tlie  hand  aloft,  a  sign  of,  ii.  259,  n. 

Suits  arising  out  of  public  conventions,  how  decided  at  Athens,  i.  145,  n. 

Sujfpliants,  sitting  their  posture,  i.  59,  n.  When  raised,  their  petition  understood 
to  be  granted,  59,  n.     At  Corey ra  destroy  themselves  in  the  temple,  141. 

Syhota,  three  small  islands,  i.  99,  a.  Continental,  105,  n;  trophy  erected  on, 
by  the  Corinthians,  109.  Insular,  trophy  erected  on,  by  the  Corey, 
reans,  110.  • 

Synacia,  her  festival  at  Athens,  i.  319. 

Synomosies,  described,  iii.  323  n. 

Syracusans  at  war  with  the  Leontincs,' ii.  154.  Their  allies,  154.  Seixe  Mes- 
sene,  197.     Defeated  in  the  straits  by  the  Athenians,  235. 

—  Settle  Acrs,  Casmense,  And  Camarina,  iii.  15.  Assemble  on  news  of  the 
Athenian  invasion,  63 — 75.  Fifteen  generals,  75,  n.  Prepare  for  war,  80. 
Defeated  by  the  Athenians,  113.  Invest  the  command  in  three  instead  of 
fifteen,  116.  Fortify  their  city,  118.  Ravage  Catana,  119.  Send  ambas- 
sadors to  Camarina  to  gain  them  over,  119;  and  to  the  Corinthians  and 
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Leoediemomans,  194,  who  resolre  to  assist  tbem,  14S.  Make  dispositiona 
to  defend  Epipols,  146 ;  defeated,  147.  Resolve  to  hasard  no  more  general 
battles,  150.  Build  a  transTeree  wall,  150 ;  which  is  destroyed,  151.  Varioua* 
operations,  151 — 154.  Confer  with  Nicias  about  capitulating,  154.  Sus. 
F>ect  each  other  and  elect  new  commanders,  155.  Encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  Gongylus,  159.  Various  operations,  161 — 166.  Defeated  in  a 
sea  fight,  181.  Send  out  a  fleet  under  Agatharchus,  its  fortunes,  183.  AH 
Sicily  joins  them,  193.  Defeat  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  harbour,  202. 
Defeat  the  Athenians  in  a  night  attack  on  Epipolse,  206 — 210.  On  anival 
of  the  Pelo'ponnesian  auxiliaries,  make  preparations  to  attack  the  Atheniana 
by  sea  and  land,  215.  Assault  the  Athenian  fortification,  217.  Defeat  the 
Athenians  in  a  sea  fight,  217,  taking  eighteen  ships,  219.  Send  a  fire  ship 
without  efiect,  219.  Anxious  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Athenians,  why, 
221.  Nations  assembled  at  Syracuse  for  and  against  the  Syracusans, 
222 — 225.  Block  up  the  port,  226.  Case  their  prows  with  raw  hides  to 
prevent  the  grappling  irons  from  taking  hold,  231.  Sea  fight,  in  which  they 
defeat  the  Athenians,  235 — 241.  Betake  themselves  to  drinking  for  joy, 
242.  Block  up  the  roads,  249.  Haul  ofiTthe  Athenian  ship,  243.  Party 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  Anapus  routed,  252.  Fortify  the  Acreum 
Lepas,  252 ;  fWnn  which  they  repulse  the  Athenians,  253.  Overtake  the 
division  of  Demosthenes,  255 ;  which  they  surround  S56 ;  and  force  to  sur- 
render on  terms,  258.  Overtake  the  division  of  Nicias,  258 ;  refuse  their 
conditions,  259 ;  attack  them  at  the  Assinarus,  260 ;  and  force  them  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  261.  Take  the  three  hundred  who  had  escaped  in  the 
night,  262.  Thrust  the  Athenians  into  Latomia,  263.  Put  l*ncias  and 
Demosthenes  to  death,  one  of  the  most  atrocious  deeds  ever  perpetrated, 
263>  n.  Their  cruelty  to  the  prisoners,  265.  Their  war  with  the  Atheniana 
the  most  disastrous  on  record  regarding  Greece,  266.  Similar  in  dispositioa 
to  the  Athenians,  369. 
SyracuMe,  founded  by  a  Corinthian  colony  under  Archias,  iii.  9.  Etymology^ 
11,  n*     Described,  118,  n. 


T. 

Tamotf  appointed  his  lieutenant  by  Tissaphemes,  iii.  355. 
Tanagra  the  Grata  of  Homer,  i.  338,  n.     Derivation  of  the  name,  840,  n. 
Tanagraems  defeated  by  Nicias,  ii.  160. 

Tantalui  ion  qf  Patrodet  taken  prisoner  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  286. 
TarefUinet,  their  saying  regarding  enjoyment,  L  183,  n. 
TaulantU,  an  Illyrian  tribe  on  the  border  of  the  Ionian  Gulf.  i.  57. 
Taxiarehs,  their  rank,  ii.  201,  n.     Gay  dress  of,  201,  n. 
.—  Nature  of  their  office,  iii.  226,  n.     Sometimes  called  to  council  at  a  perilous 

crisis,  226,  n. 
Tegaans,  doubtful  battle  with  the  MantinaBans  at  Laodidum,  ii.  412. 
Tdot,  will  around  it  partly  demolished  by  the  Clazomenians  and  Erythraeans,  iii. 

284;  remainder  by  Tissapbernes,  287. 
TeUias  elected  a  commander  by  the  Syracusans,  iii.  155. 
7Wu$  buried  at  the  public  expense,  where  he  fell,  i.  357,  n. 
Temmiies,  a  subqrb  of  Syracuse,  e^rmology,  iii.  1 18,  n. 
Temperance  preserved  Socrgtes  dunng  the  plague,  i.  425,  n. 
Tenq)le  of  Androcrates  near  Platara,  ii.  39,  n. 
-^— »^  Apollo  at  Amyda,  ii.  450,  n. 

near  Asine,  ii.  497,  n. 

opposite  Cythera,  iii.  185. 

Ddium  in  Tanagra,  IL  315,  n.     Fortified  by  the  Athenians, 
837-*889.     Taken  by  the  Boeotians^  356. 

. Pytiuan  Apollo  at  Athens,  i.  319. 

■  Apollo  Temenites  at  Syracuse,  iii.  150,  n. 

'  Bacchus,  suppliants  walled  up  in,  ii.  143. 
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■■  Bacchus,  in  Limns,  site^  i.  319,  n. ;  feasts  at,  in  liis  honour,  328. 

■  —  Ceres,  several  at  Athens,  i.  324,  n. 
— — >—  Diana  at  Caryae,  ii.  501,  n. 

Ephesus,  its  folding-doors  of  cypress,  i.  356,  n. 
—  Dionysius  at  Athens,  iii.  366,  n. 

the  Piraeeus,  iii.  364,  n. 

■  tlie  Dioscuri  at  Corey  ra,  ii.  135. 

Torooe,  ii,  372. 
— •— ^  Juno  at  Argos  burnt  down,  ii.  41 1. 

the  most  sacred  fane  in  Corcyra,  i.  59.     Corcyrean  nobles  seat 

themselves  as  suppliants  at,  136. 
at  Plattea,  ii.  125. 

Jupiter  at  Lycaeum,  ii.  443,  n. 

Capitolinus,  roof  and  walls  plated  with  gold,  i.  241,  n« 
Olympus  at  Athens,  i.  319. 

Syracuse,  iii.  105,  n. 

Mars  near  Megara,  ii.  300. 

■  Mercury,  near  Mycalessus,  iii.  189. 

Minerva  at  Athens,  how  polluted,  i.  229. 

Lecythus,  ii.  378. 
Chalcioecus,  how  polluted,  i.  229.     The  most  celebrated  in 
Sparta,  241,  n.     Origin  of  the  name,  241,  n. 
— —  Neptune  at  Taenarus,  how  polluted,  L  229. 
— Terra  at  Athens,  i.  819. 

■  Theseus,  Athenians  one  night  slept  in  arms  in,  during  their  fears 
regarding  the  mysteries  and  HermsB,  iii.  100. 

TempUtt  the  great  national  banks  of  Greece,  i.  214,  n.  Of  Neptune  generally 
on  promontories,  239,  n.  Generally  placed  on  high  situations,  239,  n. 
Walls  sometimes  coated  with  plates  of  metal,  241,  n. 

—  Nuclei  for  towns,  iL  515,  n.     Slaves  went  round  in  procession  at  Sparta, 

during  manumission,  322.  Distinction  of  precincts,  338,  n.  Law  of  the 
Greeks  regarding  the  custody  of,  351.  Asylums  within,  how  constructed, 
443,  n.     Numerous  and  magnificent  in  Fhllus,  503,  n. 

—  Remains  of,  at  Tonre  delli  Pulci,  iii.  12,  n ;  and  at  Girgenti,  15,  n.     Treasures 

in,  regarded  as  a  resource  in  great  emergencies,  17,  n« 
Teres,  king  (f  Odrysa,  i.  348,  and  note.     Genealogy  of  his  family,  516,  n. 
TerrUoty,  policy  of  sparing  an  enemy's,  ii.  259,  n. 
Tesaaracosii  its  value,  iii.  373. 

Teutiaplus  the  Ekhn  advises  Alcidas  to  sail  to  Mytilene^  ii.  45. 
Teutlusta,  etjrmology,  iii.  308,  n. 
Thalamu,  the  lowest  tier  of  rowers,  ii.  250,  n. 
ThapmSf  founded  by  Lamis,  iii.  II.      Etymology  and  site,  II,  n.     Athenian 

fleet  anchors  at,  147. 
Thasians  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  i.  179.     Surrender  on  terms,  182. 

—  Fortify  their  city,  expecting  freedom  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  iii.  332. 
Thatos,  its  natural  wealth,  i.  179,  n. 

—  A  Fkrian  colony,  ii.  363. 

Tkatus,  Diotrephes  abolishes  democracy  at,  iii.  332. 

Thaufnacia,  its  site,  ii.  317,  n. 

Theaneius  ton  of  TolmideSf  and  Eupompidas,  suggest  the  escape  from  Platsea,  iU 

31. 
Thebans,  invited  by  some  Platseans,  effect  an  entrance  into  their  city  by  night,  i. 

277.     Enter  into  treaty  with  them,  279.     Are  afterwards  attacked,  281 ; 

and  many  slain,  282.     The  prisoners  butchered,  287. 

—  Demolish  the  wall  of  the  Thespians,  ii.  411. 

Themistodety  Athenian  navy  improved  at  his  instance^  i.  40.  Honours  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  141,  n.  Advised  the  Athenians  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Lacednmon,  regarding  the  demolition  of  their  walls,  163. 
Procures  himself  to  be  sent,  164.  His  management  there,  164.  Speech  to 
the  Laoedasmonians,  166.  Returns  home^  167.  Athenians  persuaded  by 
him  to  build  the  walls  of  the  Piraeeus,  167.     First  advised  the  Athenians  to 


■ 
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apply  to  the  sea,  170.     Accused  of  Medisiiig  by  the  Lacedasmonians,  flies 

to  Corcyra,  and  thence  to  Admetus,  246 ;  who  sends  him  to  Pydna,  249. 

Driven  by  tempest  on  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Naxus,  249.     Prevails  on  the 

shipmaster,  by  threats  and  promises,  to  proceed  to  Epiiesus,  250.      His 

letter  to  Artaxerxes,  251.    Attains  great  influence  at  the  Persian  court,  254. 

His  extraordinary  abilities,  254.     Various  accounts  of  his  death,  257,  n. 

Duricd  at  Magnesia,  257.     His.  bones  said  to  t>e  deposited  in  Attica,  258. 
Theopomims,  king  ^Laced^gmon^  question  of  his  wife,  i.  136,  n. 
Tkeoroi,  who  designated  by,  ii.  489,  n. 
Theramene*  conducts  a  Sicilian  fleet  to  Astyochus,  iii«  294.     Too  easy  regarding 

tlie  sailors*  pay,  297.     Deh'vers  tlie  fleet  to  Astyochus,  and  departs,  d06. 
Theramenes  ton  of  Agnon^  zealous  for  establishing  an  oligarchy  at  Athens,  iii. 

338.     A  ringleader  against  the  oligarchy  at  Athens,  357.     Opposes  the 

fortifications  at  E^nea,  360 — 364. 
ThenM  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.*  117. 

Themum  sent  by  Agis  to  the  Corintl)ian  fleet  at  Piricus,  iii.  280. 
ThermopyUB,  path  over  the  mountains  might  be  identified  from  Herodotus,  ii. 

258,  n. 

Thaeu*  makes  Athens  tlie  paramount  city  of  Attica,  i.  318. 

Athenians  one  nieht  slept  in  arms  in  his  temple,  during  their  fears  regarding 

the  mysteries  and  Hermae,  iii.  100. 

Thetmopki/laces,  who  designated  by,  ii.  489,  n. 

TketiruBf  unsuccessful  revolt  of  tlie  democratical  party  at,  iii.  144. 

Thetpians,  their  wall  demolished  by  tlie  Thebans,  ii.  411. 

Thestaliant  expel  the  Boeotians  from  Ame,  i.  35. 

^-  Lower  orders  friendly  to  the  Athenians,  ii.  318. 

Thesmfyt  of  old,  frequently  changed  its  inhabitants,  L  6. 

—  Well  wooded,  ii.  162,  n.  Difficult  to  pass  through  without  a  conductor,  318. 
Its  government  an  oligarchy,  318.     Maps  of,  erroneous,  318,  n. 

Thirty  yean*  War,  in  Germany,  depravity  caused  by,  iL  ]51>  n. 

Thrace,  well  wooded,  ii.  162,  n. 

Thrace^  Parts  of,  what  the  term  comprehended,  i.  1 16,  n. 

Thradans  cut  off*  an  Athenian  colony  at  Drabescus,  i.  180.  Receive  rather 
than  give,  523.     Avaricious,  524,  n. 

Hired  as  mercenaries  246,  n.     Excuse  of  remnant  of  Athenian  colony 

destroyed  by,  at  Drabescus,  358. 

A  body  of  the  Machserophori  sent  back  from  Athens,  why,  iii.  185.  A  blood- 
thirsty nation,  189. 

TtnrmilaB,  the  highest  tier  of  rowers,  ii.  250,  n. 

Thrasybidui  ton  of  Lycu*  chosen  a  commander. by  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  iii. 
345.  Joins  Tlirasyllus  at  Eresus,  373.  Commands  the  right  wing  at  the 
battle  oS^  Cynos-sema,  377. 

Thratyclet  sent  with  ships  to  Chios,  iii.  283. 

Thrasyllut  the  Argive,  with  Alciphron,  induces  Agis  to  grant  a  truce,  ii.  507. 
Stoned  at  the  Charadnis,  508.     Takes  refuge  at  an  altor,  509. 

--.  Chosen  a  commander  by  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  iii.  345.  Joins  Thrasybulus 
at  Eresus,  373.     Commands  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  off*  Cynos-sema,  377. 

Thronium^  its  site,  i.  345,  n.  

Tfiuclet,  leader  of  a  Chalcidaean  colony  to  Sicily,  iii.  9. 

Thitiia,  its  site,  iii.  101. 

Thuriant  revolt  from  the  Lacediemonians,  i.  181. 

Thucydidet,  hott  of  the  Phartaliansj  endeavours  to  appease  the  tumults  at  the 
Pireeeus,  iii.  36S. 

Thucydidet  son  ofMilesiutt  a  commander  of  the  expedition  to  Sanrios,  i.  209. 

Thucytlidet  ton  of  Olorut,  his  reasons  for  writing  his  history,  i.  2.  Does  not 
profess  to  give  the  exact  words  of  the  speeches,  52.  Narrates  those  actions 
only  at  which  he  was  present,  or  of  which  he  was  informed  by  those  who 
were,  52.  Composed  his  history  for  an  everlasting  possessbn,  54,  The 
history  of  Greece  after  the  Median  war  perfectly  written  by  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors, 175.     Proof  of  his  having  seen  the  history  of  Herodotus,  526,  n. 

^~  His  opinions  regarding  tlie  formation  of  pools  by  eartliquakes,  ii.  159.     His 
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deticAcyf  195,  n.  Difficulty  in  translating,  310,  n.  Sails  to  relieve  Am* 
phipolu^  363 ;  too  late,  965,  Saves  Eion,  365.  Banished  for  twenty 
years,  453. 

Tkucydidet,  one  of  the  very  greatest  boasts  of  his  country,  iiL  S3,  n.  Why  so 
minute  in  details  of  religious  and  civil  observances,  111,  n.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  269,  n« 

T^ysnut,  a  river  dividing  Tbesprotia  and  Cestrina,  i.  98, 

—  Etymology  and  site,  ii.  183,  n. 

ITkyrea  given  to  the  iEgineta,  i.  346.     Derivation  of  the  name,  346,  n« 

—  Site,  iL  285,  n.     Sacked  fay  the  Athenians,  286. 
Tkgfsnts,  its  site,  ii.  370,  n.     Taken  by  the  Dians,  ii.  471. 

Tichiutn,  conjectures  regarding,  ii.  1 70,  n.     Taken  by  the  Athenians,  1 70. 

Timmu  persuades  Andocides  to  inform  respecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Mereu- 
ries,  iii.  99. 

Timagoras  ton  of  Athenagonu  ambassador  from  Fhamabasus  to  Laoedaemon, 
iii.  275.     Does  not  give  the  money  for  the  Cbian  expedition,  276. 

Timber  for  ship-building  fetched  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  by  the  Peloponnesians, 
ii.  162,  n. 

TisHe  anciently  measured  by  agricultural  epochs,  ii.  327,  n. 

Timocrates  the  Lacedamonian,  counsellor  to  Cncmus,  i.  495.  Slays  himself 
511,  and  note. 

TSryrUfdantf  oracle  regarding,  i,  458,  n. 

Titiatson  ^Tinmackut,  leader  of  the  Melian  expedition,  ii.  543. 

Tistaj^iemes  sends  an  ambassador  to  the  Lacedssmonians,  iiL  274 ;  reasons  for 
seeking  their  alliance,  274,  His  satrapy,  274,  n.  Concludes  an  alliance 
with  the  Lacedssmonians,  286.  Assists  to  demolish  the  wall  of  Teios, 
287.  Assisto  the  Milesians,  293.  Induces  the  Sicilian  fleet  to  assist  him 
against  Amorges,  296 ;  who  is  delivered  up  to  him,  296.  Garrisons  Xasus, 
297.  Reduces  the  pay  of  the  Sicilian  sailors,  297.  Second  treaty  with 
the  Lacedssmonians,  303.  Gives  entire  confldence  to  Alcibiades,  315. 
Third  treaty  with  the  Lacedssmonians,  327.  Sends  an  ambassador  to  Lace- 
dssmon  to  defend  liis  proceedings,  352.  His  enmity  to  Hermocrates,  353. 
Goes  to  Aspendus  on  pretext  of  fetching  the  Fhcsnician  fleetf  355;  real  intent, 
356.     Sacrifices  to  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  380,  and  note, 

Tobaccofusls  escaped  the  plague  inLondon,  i.  413,  n. 

Tolmides  ton  of  Totnueut  cruises  round  Peloponnesus,  i.  1 94.  Bsrticulars  of 
bis  cruise,  1 95,  n.  Commands  the  expedition  against  the  Boeotian  exiles,  S!03. 

Tolophon,  its  site,  ii.  174,  n. 

Tombt  of  the  sUun  at  Plataea,  annual  rites  at,  ii.  106,  n. 

Tomeut,  probable  site,  ii.  382,  n. 

Torongf  etymology,  ii.  371,  n.     Its  site,  417,  n.    Taken  by  the  Athenians,  418. 

Tortoitef  why  stamped  on  Lacedaemonian  coins,  i.  131,  n. 

Trackmioy  orthography,  etymology,  and  site,  ii.  161,  n.     Well  wooded,  162,  n. 

Tretuwy  at  Athens,  first  time  exhausted,  ii.  28. 

TretUiet,  religion  most  prominent  in  those  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  380,  n.  Customary 
to  inscribe  on  pillars,  489,  n. 

Treaty  between  Athens  and  Lacedssmon  permitted  neutral  states  to  join  either 
league,  i.  89.     The  Lacedaemonians  vote  it  broken,   161. 

-—  For  a  limited  period  preferred  by  the  ancients,  ii.  193,  n.  Between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedssmonians,  445 ;  terms  of,  refused  by  the  confederates, 
453 ;  final  terms,  455.  Between  the  Athenians  and  Argives,  485.  Be- 
tween the  Lacedssmonians  and  Athenians,  its  infraction  by  the  Lacedie- 
monians  recorded  by  the  Athenians  on  the  pillar  bearing  it,  502.  Betweeu 
the  Laoedasmonians  and  Argives,  terms  of,  532. 
Between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  king  of  Persia,  iii.  286.    Second,  between 

->  the  Lacedamonians  and  the  king  of  Persia,  303,  Third,  between  the  Lace* 
dasmonians  and  the  king  of  Persia,  327. 

Treet,  villages  in  England  named  from,  i.  349,  n. 

TribalUt  site  of  their  territory,  i.  520,  n. 

Trifiocria,  a  name  of  Sicily,  conjectures  rsgarding,  iii.  4.  n.  Not  confined  to 
Sicily,  5,  n. 
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THapiumf  etymology^  iii.  SOS,  s*     Sx  Peloponnaiaii  ships  taken  ofl^  by  the 
Athenians,  802. 

Tripod  at  Delphi,  a  couplet  inscribed  on,  by  Pausanias,  i.   2S6 ;  effbcad  by  the 
Lacedamonians,  236,  and  note ;  who  inscribe  on  it  the  names  of  the  allies 
237.  ' 

TripodiscuSf  a  yilli^  of  M^ara,  ii,  306. 

Trireme,  number  of  crew,  ii.  203,  n. 

—  Office  of  captain  expensiTe,  iii.  58,  n. ;  thrown,  as  a  burden,  on  the  rich, 

58,  n.     Conjectures  regarding  ensigns,  58,  n. 
Triremes,  first  built  at  Corinth,  i.  S8, 

—  Ten,  the  naval  auxiliaiy  quota  of  4he  MytUenians,  ii.  7,  n.    Tbeir  inconve- 

nieoce,  239,  n. 

—  Conjectures  regarding  crew  and  pay  />f  Athenian,  iii,  18,  n.      Sometimes 

carried  two  hundred  men,  iii.  298,  n. 
Tritaant,  ii.  175,  n. 
Treexen,  its  site,  ii.  272,  n. 
TrqfanSf  colonists  of  Sicily,  iii.  4. 
Tr^n  war,  the  earliest  achievement  of  the  Greeks  in  common,  i.  9.     EflTects  of 

the  return  of  Grteks  from,  35. 
Trophy  only  lawAiliy  erected  when  the  army  kept  the  field,  iii.  290. 
TriUus  founded  by  Lamis,  iii.  10.     Etymology  and  site,  ll,  n. 
Troy,  naval  annament  against,  greater  than  any  which  had  preceded  ita  L  90; 

but  inferior  to  those  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  SO.     Why  tiie  city  held  out  so 

long,  33. 
Truce  at  Pylus,  terms  of,  ii.  222 ;  oldest  document  of  the  kind,  222,  n.     For 

burial  of  dead,  to  ask  implied  inferiority,  271,  n.     For  a  year,  between  the 

Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  form  of,  378 ;  called  the  peace  of  Ntcias, 

588,  n. 
Trueebreakers^  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  i.  136. 
Trumpets,  used  by  the  ancients  to  proclaim  silence,  iii,  61,  n. 
Tumulus  of  Ajax  still  remaining  at  Rhoeteum,  ii.  278,  n. 
Tweive  gods,  altar  consecrated  to,  by  Hippies,  iii.  93. 
Tyea,  a  suburb  of  Syracuse,  etjrmoiogy,  iiL  1 18,  n* 
Tyrannies  and  Idngshsps,  distinction  between,  i.  36,  n. 

u. 

Tnipeatai,  meaniog  of  the  term,  iiL  58,  n. 

V. 

Victim  furnished  as  a  quit-rent,  ii.  497,  n. 

Victims  sacrificed  between  the  skirmishing  and  main  battle,  iii.  111. 

Victory  in  war  depends  on  counsel  and  funds,  i.  807.     When  doubtful,  each 

•  party  Taised  a  trophy  unimpeded  by  the  other,  336,  n. 
Virgins,  annual  dance  of  Lacedssmonian,  round  the  statue  of  Diana  at  Caiya, 
ii.  501,  n. 

—  Baskets  borne  by,  at  Athenian  festivals,  iii.  94. 
Voles,  when  equal,  prisoner  acquitted,  ii.  86,  n. 
Vulcant  his  smithy  supposed  to  be  at  Hiera,  ii.  157. 

w. 

Waggons,  solitary  instance  of  com  carried  off  in,  iii.  17. 

WaUs,  those  of  circumvallation  how  formed,  i.  121,  n.  Their  thickness  expressed 
by  the  ancients  by  carriage  breadths,  168,  n.  When  very  thick,  filled  up 
with  rubble,  169,  n.     Of  Athens  forty  cubits  high,  170,  n. 

—  Height  computed  by  counting  the  courses  of  bricks,  ii.  31 ;  and  stones,  31,  n. 

Drawn  round  Platm  by  the  Peloponnesians,  how  constructed,  32,  n.  Chians 
demolish  their  new-built  wall  by  order  of  the  Athenians,  278.  Of  Babylon 
disembattled  by  order  of  Darius,  278,  n.  Long,  of  Nissea,  coiyectures  re- 
garding, 304,  n. 
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War,  cause  of,  betwMn  the  Lacedsemoiiiaiis  and  Atheniani,  i.  55.  Cause  of, 
between  the  Corintfiians  and  Athenians,  112.  Two  chi^  reasons  for  going 
to,  137,  n.     Can  only  be  sustained  bjr  superabundance^  266,  n. 

-»  an  imperious  dictator,  iL  145.     Distingui^ied  from  differenceif  291,  n. 

fFarfaret  influence  of  Cluistianity  on,  ii.  191,  n. 

irar4ights,  ii.  36,  n. 

JFarSt  men  fancy  those  they  have  been  engaged  in  tbe  greatest,  i.  50. 

Watert  amongst  the  ancients,  sjrmbolical  oi  purity,  i.  822,  n. 

—  Procured  by  digging  pits  in  the  soil,  ii.  239. 
Watercoune  diverts  by  Agis,  ii.  515. 

WatercouTteSi  diversion  of,  contrary  to  Amphictyonic  oath,  ii.  515,  n. 

WeaUhy  horse-keeping  esteemed  a  proof  of,  iii.  27,  o* 

Weights,  ancients  excelled  in  contriyances  for  nising,  ii.  374,  n. 

Whtetf  spreaders  of  ^dse  reports  affecting  the  state  broken  on,  iii.  71,  n. 

Whtdbarrowtf  not  used  by  the  ancients,  ii.  203,  n. 

WkipSt  those  of  the  Corcyreans  extremely  large,  ii.  S74,  n. 

WhiUt  the  general  colour  of  the  primitive  shields,  ii.  210,  n. 

Wicker-ahields  described,  ii.  210,  n.     Still  used  in  the  Blast,  ^f.0,  n. 

Wing,  right,  of  an  army,  why  pushed  out,  ii.  524. 

Wolfe  resembled  Brasidas  in  bis  death,  ii.  435,  n. 

Women,  at  Flatasa,  pelt  the  enemy  with  tiles  from  the  house-tops,  i.  282.  A 
woman  facilitates  the  escape  of  the  Thebans  from  Plataea,  284.  Wail  at 
funerals,  357,  and  note.  Their  place  in  funerals,  357,  n.  None  allowed  to 
attend  under  sixty  years  old,  857,  n.     Their  duties  during  a  siege,  480,  n. 

—  Their  daring  valour  at  Corcyra,  ii.  133.    Artifice  of  the  wives  of  the  Melians 

to  liberate  their  husbands,  542,  n. 

—  Pachaships  and  jaghireships  sometimes  held  by,  iii.  327,  n. 

Words,  final  syllables  of,  liable  to  corruption,  ii.  97,  n.  Faction  changes  the  sig- 
nification of,  146. 

X. 

Xenagi,  what  they  were,  L  471,  n. 

Xenares  and  CUdndus,  their  political  intrigues,  ii.  474. 

Xenares  son  of  Cmdis  slain,  ii.  495. 

XenocHdesson  of  Euthydes,  commander  of  the  Corihthian  expedition  against  Cor- 
cyra, i.  97. 

Xemiphontidas  arrives  at  Rhodes  to  solicit  aid  for  duos,  iii.  324, 

Xerxes,  how  obliged  by  Pausanias,  i«  230.  Ptoposal  of  Pausaniii  to  subject 
Greece  to  him,  230 ;  which  he  accepts,  231. 

-—  Employed  horse-transports,  ii.  265,  n. 

E^ft/iopM,  conjectures  regarding,  ii.  844,  n. 

Y. 

Year,  names  of  festivals  used  to  denote  the  times  of,  ii.  479,  n. 
Youth,  Spartan  institutions  unfiivourable  to  eminence  in,  ii.  806,  n. 

z. 

Zacynthus,  description  of,  and  etymology,  i.  454,  n. 

Zanchio,  a  castle  of  the  Venetians,  ruins  of,  at  Navarino,  ii.  199,  n. 

Zande,  etymology  and  colonisation,  lit  14. 

Zeno  commands  the  Bosotian  auxiliaries  sent  to  the  Syracusans,  iii.  178. 

Zevgita,  the  middle  tier  of  rowers,  ii.  250,n« 

%s,  the  statue  of  Juno  at  Agrigentum  bis  masterpiece,  iii.  IS,  n. 
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6.  L  £a  /br  had  read  hare. 

19.  latt  Ime,  for  that  r.  that  which. 

1&  L  9.  from  bottom^or  TuHM  r.  Tesea. 

9a  L  S9L/or  OFTMEN  r.  OFTAAEN. 

38.  1. 4w  ftombottom,  /or  Anat  r.  Amat 

49.  L  98.  for  such  r.  somewhat 

63L  1. 99.  /or  meaning  r.  nuUng. 
193.  L  19.  dOe  lighUr. 
14&  1. 18. 19.  /or  mmiirrmrm  r.  mm^irrmrm, 
150.  hut  line,  fbr  xx^  ^'  Zf^vMi. 
ie9.  L  8.  from  bottom,/or  Ed.  r.  Md 
187.  L  6.  for  Epidamniana  r.  EpidauriaiML 
931  1. 94.  for  rm^tutrif  r.  rmrtun^. 
943. 1. 90.  #br  JkvaoK.  rl  Amn*. 
956. 1. 8.  irom  bottom, /or  luChm  r.  hi  %hmi. 
9B&  L  10.  from  bottom, /or  itated  r.  itaked. 
981.  L  5.  from  bottom,  ^  forced  r.  formed. 
991  L  IflL  far  ^wpkkrmg  r.  ^utmrtil$»\ 


Fue 

315.1 


L  5L  from  bottom,  ybr  9000  rcMi  aOiOOa 
389.  L  1&  from bottom,/or  kffumbfm  r.  Af. 

40Sl  Lm^r  fUwrntt  r.uifWf. 

407.  h^jfin'  iXjMTiv  r.;,Zx«wi. 

4S9L  L  ST.  /or  obienre  r.  compare. 

470l  L  1&  /ir  PoUorectea  r.  PoUoioetea. 

470.  L  19.  /or  x^fmrm  r.  x^M««k 

473.  L  98.  from  bottom^  far  ukyup  r.  JXAm. 

483,  L  6.  from  bottom,  f>r  erected  r.  created. 

4fPl  L  &  from  bottom,  /or  l{^y«(K#«v  r.  tC^ 

46&7l0ril*  from  bottom,  far  ilUky*^^  ''* 

49a  1.  II.  from  bottom,  f&r  tfaui  r.  thii^ 

507. 1.  8.  for  from  r.  on. 

513.  L  97.  for  atrip  r.  atrap^ 

631.  L 13L  far  Cedremia  r.  Cedxenna. 
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Page 
9.  L  99. /or  Ifacaresu  read  Maeareua. 
39.  1. 5.  from  bottom,  far  x^*^*  **•  X^^V' 
78.  L 1,  9L  from  bottom,/or  ii^tf^mi  and 

ywxivTK  r.  A««f ^«f«i  and  v»yimf. 
9&  L  14.  far  and  r.  wna 
19a  L  la /or  of  r.  off. 
13a  1. 3.  from  bottom,  for  national  r.  inter- 

nationaL 
134.  L  15.  from  bottom,/or  ZiUm^  r.  Ztu^^ 
147.  1.7.  from  bottom,  for  iwtrvirur^tu  r. 

imrHrurdmi. 
159.  but  line,  add  {IfhraeU.) 
918.  1. 91  for  lod  r.  locutlonea. 
945L  L  la  from  bottom,  far  who  r.  and. 


Paae 

94a  1. 15i  from  bottom,  >br  authoriae  to  read 

autboriae  ui  ta 
95a  1. 4.  from  bottom,  far  Meiton  r.  Meibom. 
956.  L  9, 10,  IL/or  wvx^irminMjmA  nx^m^w 

rtt  r.  wvutttrmtwu  and  av»r«^vf  if. 
97fiL  L  1&  from  bottom,/or  Amm^t.  r.  Aiunudt, 
991  hut  line,  dtle  pohit  aftoT^.  ^ 

309LL  1  Lftom bottom, /{mio^i^^  r.  tMij^iy^. 
34&  1.  a  from  bottom,/or  hemmed  r.  hemmed 

In. 
371.  1. 11.  from  bottom,  for  T«#«»«r  r.  Tfim, 
40a  L  16L  from  bottom,  ybrMO*  r.  s«J^'. 
447.  L 16.  for  dedgnatea  r.  deaignaifc 
49a  L  33.  for  DodweU  r.  DoirQle. 
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L&  from  bottom,  far  r^^ymm 

L  LXL  /or  iMHT^fTMr  r.  iMurirrMr. 
a  L  18.  for  Davand  r.  Dav.  and. 
47.  L  97.  /or  lAir^m  r.  /ti^^w, 
69.  L 11.  from  bottom,  for  Ifti^  r.  t/Uf^ 
90.  I.  U.  for  iiX44^  r.  Ix^^if. 
I1&  1. 1  ft  a  from  bottom,  for  ifXwr  and  «Avr 

r.  fiX«r  and  mXn. 
133.  1. 91.  from  bottom,  far  Carter  r.  Canter. 
146.  L  IS.   from  bottom,  for  linoolnahirc  r. 
Linoola 


Page 

183:  1. 11.  from  bottom  for  E^iisaphyiU  read 

EplaephyriL 
9Sa  L  IS.  Rom  bottom.  >brAtti(«MWi  r.  /tutlmr$. 
991.  L5.  froin  bottom, /or  wf$rMnivfwrm  r. 

<rfMMr)ivMv#au. 
94&  L  97.  for  »m^tiffUni  r.  mm^tiftt/Mifn. 
948.  L  1&  from  bottom,/br  toawd  out  r.  tomad 

about 
95a  laat  line,  far  ivWW^  r.  irm'umU* 
961.  1. 18.  for  1*^  rVMfSp. 
9G3w  L  10ft  15.  /or  Latonua  r.  T-^tifmig 
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